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To his moft Honor’d Friend 

And Patron* 

t 

S* ROGER BOURGOINE, 

Knight and Baronet * 

StR, 

I T was the early felicity of Mofes, when expos'd in an Ark 
of Nilotic papyre, to be adopted into the favor of lo great 
a Perfonage as the Daughter of Pharaoh : Such another 
Ark is this Vindication of the Writings of that Divine and 
Excellent Perlon expos’d to the World in; and the great eft 
ambition of the Author of it is, to have it receiv’d into your 
Patronage and Protection- But altho’ the Contexture and Frame 
of this Treadle be far below the excellency and worth of the 
fubjeCl ( as you know the Ark in which Mofes was put, mm 
of huhrujbes daubed math fine aud pitch ) yec when You pleale 
to call your eye on the matter contain’d in it, you will not 
think it beneath your FaVor, and unworthy your Protection. 

For if Tri^th be the greateft prclent which God could bellow, 
or Man receive (according to that of Plutarch , ‘Ctf civ- rhu^h. 

Spa7tqhct&eiv fjLetfyv , « @« J trtfjuioTipyv cLtofotcie) $ 

men certainly thole Truths deserve our moll ready acceptance, 
which are in themlelves of greatell importance, and have the 
greateft evidence that they come horn God. And altho’I have 
had the happinels of lo near relation to You, as to know how 
little You need Rich dilcourfes which tend to fettle the Founda- 
tions of Religion, which you have rais’d lb happy a SuperftruCture 
upon ; yet withal I conlider what particular kindnels the Sools of 
all good Men bear to luch deligns, whole epd is to allert and vin- 
dicate the T ruth and Excellency of Religion. For thole who are 
enrich’d themlelves with the ineft imablc T realiire of true Good* 
nels and Piety are far from that envious temper, to think nothing 
valuable but what they are the foie poflellbrs of; but luch are 
the moft latisfyd themlelves, when they lee others not only 
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The Efifile Dedicatory. 


admire but enjoy what they have the highefl eftimation o£ 
Were all who make a fhew of Religion in the World really 
fiich as they pretend to be, Difeourfes of this nature would 
be no more feafonable, than the commendations of a great 
Beauty to one who is already a pafiionate admirer of it; but 
on the contrary we fee how common it is for Men firft to 
throw Dirt in the face of Religion, and then periuade them- 
fel^eS it is its natural Complexion ; they reprefent it to them- 
felves in a lhape lead pleafing to them, and dien bring that 
as a Plea why they give it no better entertainment. 

It may juflly feem flrange, that true Religion, which con- 
tains nothing in it but what is truly Noble and Generous, moffc 
rational and pleafing to the Spirits of all good Men, fhould 
yet duffer fo much in its efteem in the World, thro’ thofe 
ftrdnge and uncouth vizards it is reprefented under. Some ac- 
counting the life and practice of it, as it fpeaks fubduing our 
Wills to the Will of God (which is the fubftance of all Re- 
ligion} a thing too low and mean for their Rank and Condi- 
tion in the World; while others pretend a quarrel againffc the 
Principles of it, as unfatisfa&ory to Human Reafbn. Thus 
Religion differs with the Author of it between two Thieves; 
and.it is hard to define which is more injurious to it, that 
which queffcions the Principles, ot that which defpifeth the 
Practice of it. And nothing certainly will more inclinejMen to 
believe that we live in an Age of Prodigies, than that there ihould 
be any fiich in the Chriffcian World, who fhould amount it a 
piece of Gentility to defpife Religion, and a piece or Rcafon to 
be? Atheifls. For if there be any fuch thing in the World as 
a true height and magnanimity of Spirit, if there be any iolid 
Reafbn and depth of Judgment, they are not only confident 
with, but oiily attainable by a true generous Spirit of Reli- 
gion. But if we look at that which the loofe and profane 
World is apt to account the greated Gallantry, we ftiall find 
it. made up. of fuch pitiful ingredients, which any skilful and 
rational Mind will be afham’d to plead for, much lefs to men- 
tion ihem in competition with true Goodnefs and unfeign’d 
Piety*. For 'how eafy is it to obferve fiich who would.be ac- 
counted, the moffc high and gallant Spirits, to quarry on fiich 
mean preys, which only tend to fatisfy their brutilh appetites, 
)r flidh Revenge with the Blood of fiich who have ffcooa in the 
of thatlairy^ title. Honor ! Or elfe they are fb little ap- 
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The EpijUe Dedicatory.. 

prehenfive of the inward worth and excellency pf Human 
Nature, that they feem to envy the gallantry of Peacocks, and 
drive to outvy them in the gayety of their Plumes ; fuch who 
are, as Seneca faith, ad fimilitudinem parietum extrinfecus cuht> 
who imitate the Walls of their Hordes in the fairnefe of the out-; 
fides, but matter not what rubbifh there lies within. The'ut- 
mod of their ambition is to attain enervatamfelicitatem qua 
permdefctmt animi , fuch a felicity as evigorates !the Soul by 
too long deeping, it being the nature of dl terredrial pleafiires, 
that they do *E xrYimv cavy^tVHV to <ppyvSv y by degrees 
confume Reafon , by effeminating and Joftenmg the IntelleBhalr. 
Mud: we appeal then to the judgment of Sardanapalus con- 
cerning the nature of- Felicity, or inquire of Apicius whatTem- 
peranceis? or defire that Sybarite to define Magnanimity, who 
fainted to fee a Man at hard labor? 

Or doth now the conqued of Paflions, forgiving Injuries, 
doing good. Self denial, Humility, Patience under erodes, which 
are the real expreflions of Piety, fpeak nothing more noble and 
generous than a luxurious, malicious, proud, and impatient 
Spirit? Is there nothing more becoming and agreeable to the 
Soul of Man, in exemplary Piety, and a Holy well-ordered 
Convention, than the lightnefs and vanity (not to fay rude-> 
nefs and debaucheries) of thofe whom the World accounts the 
greated Gallants ? Is there nothing more graceful and pleating 
in the fweetnefs, candor, and ingenuity of a truly Chiiftian 
temper qjpd flifpofition, than in the revengeful, implacable Spi- 
rit of fuch whofe Honor lives and is fed by die Blood of their 
Enemies ? Is it not more truly honorable and glorious to ferve 
that God who commands the World, than to be a Have to 
thofe paflions and lufls which put Men upon continual hard 
fervice, and torment them for it when they have done it ft 
Were there nothing elfe to commend Religion to the Minds 
of Men, befides that tranquillity and calmnefs of Spirit, that 
ferehe and peaceable temper which follow a good Confderice 
where-ever it dwells, it were enough to make Men wdoom 
that Gued which brings fuch good entertainment .with- it* 
Whereas the amazements, horrors, and anxieties ofMind, which 
at one time or other haunt fuch who proditute their Confer- 
ences to a violation of the Laws of God, and the Rules; 6f 
re&ify’d Reafon, may be enough to perfuade any rational Per- 
Ion, that Impiety is the greated folly, and lrreligion, madriefs. 
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It cannot be then but matter of great pity to confider that any 
Perfons, whofe Birth and education hath rais’d them above the 
common People of the World, (hould be lo far their own ene- 
mies, as to obferve theFafhion more than the Rules of Reli- 
gion, and to ftudy Complements more than Themfelves, and 
read Romances more than the (acred Scriptures, which alone are 
able to make them wife unto fahation. 

But Sir, I need not mention thefe things to You, unlefsit 
be to let you fee the excellency of your choice, in preferring 
true Virtue and Piety above the Ceremony and Grandeur of the 
World. Go on. Sir, to value and meafere true Religion, 
not by the uncertain meafiires of the World, but by the in- 
fallible didates of God himfelf in his (acred Oracles. Were 
it not for thefe, what certain foundation could there be for 
our Faith to (land on? and who durft venture his Soul, as to 
its future condition, upon any Authority lefs than the infallible 
veracity of God himfelf? What certain directions for pradice 
fhould we have, what Rule to judg of Opinions by, had not 
God out of his infinite Goodneis provided and preferved this 
authentic Inflrument ofhis Will to the World ? What a ftrangc 
Religion would Chriftianity feem, Should we frame die Model 
of it from any other thing than the Word of God ? With- 
out all controverly the difefteem of the Scriptures upon any 
pretenfe whatsoever, is the decay of Religion, and thro’ many 
windings and turnings leads Men at laft into the very depth of 
Atheifm. Whereas the frequent and ferious converging with the 
Mind of God in his Word is incomparably ufeful, not only 
for keeping up in us a true notion of Religion (which is eafily 
miftaken, when Men look upon the face of it in any other 
glafs than that of the Scriptures) but likewife for maintaining 
a powerful fenfe of Religion in. the Soul of Men, and a due 
valuadon of it, whatever its efteem or entertainment be in the 
World. For tho’ the true genuine Spirit of Chriftianity (which 
is known by the purity and peaceablenefs of it) Should grow 
never fo much out of credit with the World, yet none who 
heartily believe the Scripture to be the Word of God, and that 
the Matters reveal’d therein are infallibly true, will ever have 
die Ids eftimation of it. It muft be confefe’d that the credit 
of Religion hath much fuffer’d in the Age we live in thro’ the 
vain pretenfes of many to it, who have onlyadled a part in 
for die fake of (bme private interefts of their own. And 
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it is the ulual "Logic of Atheifs , Crimmedb mo Difce omfies $ if 
there be any hypocrites, all who make flieV or Religion are 
fuch ; on which account the Hypocrify of one' Age makes: way 
for the Athetfm of the next. But how unrealbiiable arid un- 
juft that Imputation is, there needs not much Ito difcover, un- 
ids it be an argument there are no true Men in the World, 
becaufe there are lb many Apes which imitate them j or that 
there are no Jewels, becaule there are lb many counterfeits; 
And blefled be God, our Age is not barren of inftances of 
real goodnels and unaffected Piety j there being (bme liich ge- 
nerous Spirits as dare love Religion without the dowry of In- 
tereft, and manifeft their affedion to it in the plaih drels of* 
the Scriptures, without the paint and let-offs, which are added 
to it by die feveral contending parties of the Chriftian World. 
Were there more liich noble Spirits of Religion in our Age, 
Atheifm would want one of the greateft pleas which it now 
makes againft the truth of Religion •, for nothing enlarges more 
the Gulf of Atheifmj than that Miyct %cL<r[JULy wide pdjfage 
which lies between the r Faith and Lives of Men pretending to 
be Chjiftians. I muft needs lay there is nothing leems more 
ftrange and unaccountable to me, than that the practice of the 
unqueltionable duties of Chrtjliamty fhould be put out of coun- 
tenance, or flighted by any who own, profels, and contend 
for the Principles of it. Can the profeflion of that be ho- 
norable, whole praCtice is not? If the Principles he true , why 
are they not praBis'd? if ahey he not true , why are they 
profefsd ? 

You lee. Sir, to what an unexpeded length my defire to 
^indicate the Honor as well as Tmth of Religion, hath drawn 
out this prelent Addrels. But I may looner hope for your 
pardon in it, than if I had {pent lb much paper after the 
ufiial manner of Dedications, in reprelenting You to Your 
felf, or the World. Sir, I know You have too much of that 
I have been commending, to delight in Your own delerv’d 
Praifes, much lels in Flatteries, which lb benign a liibjed might 
eafily make ones pen run over in. And therein I might Dot 
much have digrefs’d from my delign, lince I know few more 
exemplary for that rare mixture of true Piety, and the higheft 
Civility together, in whom that ineftimable Jewel of Religion 
is plac’d in a moft Iweet, affable, and obliging temper. But 

altho’ 
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The Epijile Dedicatory . 

altho’ none will be more ready oft any occafion with all gra- 
titude to acknowledg the great obligations You ‘have laid 
upon me j yet I am lo far fenfible of the common vanity of 
Epijiles Dedicatory , that I cannot lb heartily comply with them 
in any thing, as in my hearty prayers to the Almighty for your 
good and welfare, and in f bfaibing my iel£ 


SIR, 


%He <. 


Tour mofl humble 
and affeUionate Servant , 


£d. Stxllingflekt. 
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PREF A C E 

T O T H E 

REA DER. 



I T is neither to fatisfy the importunity of Friends , nor to pre* 
<v< ent .fdlfe Copies ('which and fuchlike excufes I know are ex- 
petted m ufuat Prefaces) that I have adventured abroad this fol- 
lowing Jreatife : but it is out of a juft refentment of the affronts 
and indignities 'which have been caji on Religion , by fuch who 
account it a matter of judgment to disbelieve the Scriptures , and 
a piece of wit to difpute themf elves out of the pojjibility of being 
happy in another World : When yet the more acute and fubtile 
their arguments are, the greater their Jlrength is againjl themf elves $ 
it being impoffible there Jbould be fo , much veil and fubtilty in the 
Souls of Men, were they not of a more excellent Nature than 
they imagjn them to be. And how. contradictions is it for fuch 
Perfons to he ambitious of beingcryd up for Wit and Reaf on, whofi 
defgn is to degrade the rational Soul fo far below her f elf ' as to 
make her become like the Beajls that perijb 1 if now the weight and 
confluence of the fubjett, and the too great feafonablenefs of it (if 
the common fame of the large fpreadof Atheifin among us be true) be 
not fujficient Apology for the publiflmg this Book, l am refolvdra- 
fher to undergo thy cenfure, than be beholdingto any other. . The in- 
tendment therefore of this Preface is only t Ogive a brief account of 
the fcope, defgn, and method of the following Books, cdthotheview 
of the Contents of the Chapters might fujficientty acquaint thee with 
it. How far I have been either from trakferibing, dr a defgn to^xcuf , 
out of the hands of their admirers, thefeveral Writings on thehehdf 
of R fligion in generals or Chiifidnity m particular (efpeciallyfdjx- 
nay^rotius, AmyjaJduSjC^c-) may edfly appear by comparingyobdf 
is contain'd m their ; Books and this together . Had I not thought fdme- 
thmgfnight be fmd, if not more fully and rationally^ ytt more fiaabfc. 
to the prefent temper of this Age, than what is, already written by 
them, thou had fl not been troubled with this Preface, much' left with 
the whole Book. But as the Tempers and Genius's of Ages and'Times 
alter, fo do the arms and weapons which Atheifts imploy again fl Re* 
hgion : the mofl popular pretenfes of the Atheifts of our Age, have 
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r The "Preface to the Reader. 

been the trreconcilablenefi of the account of Times in Scripture , a vitlji 
that of the learned and ancient Hiathef Nations $ the inconfijlency 
of the belief of the Scriptures wfth the Principles of Reafon , and 
the account which may fre given of the Origin of things from Prin- 
ciples of Philofophy • without the Scriptures : Thcfe three therefore I 
have particularly fet my fdf agamfl, and dir eBed again ft each of 
them a fever al Book. In the fir ft I have manifested that there is no 
ground of credibility in the account of ancient times gfven by any 
Heathen Nations different from the Scriptures t •which I have <with 
fompek care and diligence tHfutr’d into j that from thence •we may 
hope to hear no mart of Men before Adam to falve the Autho- 
rity of the Scriptures by, which yet was intended only as a defign to 
undermine them $ but l have not thought the frivolous pretenfes 
of the Author of that Hypothesis worth particular mentioning, Jup- 
pofng it fuff dent to give a clear account of things without particular 
citation of Authors, where it was not of great concernment for un- 
eUrffanding the thing it felf. In the fecond Book I have undertaken to 
give a rational account of the grounds, why we are to believe thofe 
feveral Perfips , who in funeral Ages were impleydtQ reveal the 
Mind of God to the World $ and with greater particularity than 
hath yet been us'd, I have mfiffed on the Per fans of Mofes, and the 
Prophets, our Savior and his ApofSts, and in every of them mans- 
fefied the rationed evidences on which they were to be believ’d, not 
only by the Men of their own Age, but by thofe of fucceedmg Gene - 
rations, ht the third Book I have mfiffed mf he matters tbemf elves, 
•which are either fitppos ’ dby, or reveal dm the Scriptures 5 and have 
therein not only manifefiedthe certainty of the foundations of ad Re- 
ligion, which yew the Being of Go D and Immortality of the Soul, 
bat the undoubted truth oft thofe particular accounts concerning the 
Origin of theUniverfe, of Evil, and of Nations, which were moft 
liable to the Atheifts exceptions, and have therein c&nfiderd aU the 
pretenfes of Philofophy Ancient of Modem, which have feem'd to 
cflvtradiB any if them 5 to which (mastilfeloco) I have added the 
Evidence &f Scripture-Hiflery in tberemainders of km Heathen My- 
thology, a»d concluded afivjitb a Difcourfs of the excellency of the 
Script ur$s. Thus having given a brief view of the Defign and Me- 
thod of the whole, ifubmititto every free and unprejudic’d judg- 
ment. Allthe favor then IJba&teque ft of thee is, to read forkmfiy, 
andjudg mpartiaSy $ and then I doubt net hut thou wilt fee as much 
rsafm Jm asl do. 
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is not inconfijlent with the wifdorn of God to repeal fuch an efia- 
blifhed Law. Abravanel’j Argument anfwered. V. Of the perfe- 
ction of the Law ^ Mofes, compared with the Gofpel. VI. Whe- 
ther God hath ever declared he would never repeal the Law of 
Moles. VII. Of adding to the Precepts. VIII. Of the exprejjions 
feeming to imbly the perpetuity of the Law of Mofes. Reafons af- 
firmed why thofe expr efforts are ufed* tho' perpetuity be not imply ed. 
IX. The Law of Moles not built upon immutable reafon* becaufe 
many particular Precepts were founded upon particular occqfions* 
as the cujtoms of the Zabiij X- many Ceremonial Precepts thence 
deduced out of Maimonides \ XI. and becaufe fuch a fate of things 
Was foretold^ with which the obfervation of the Ceremonial Law 
Would be inconfijlent. XII. That largely difcoveref from the Pro- 
phecies of the Old Tefiament. ‘ ' ■ iyj 
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C H A P. VIII. 


General Hypothefes concerning the truth of the Qo&rine 

■ •. , of Christ,', ■ • • \ vv 

-• . . I . ■ •• . 1- V • . • J 

I. The great prejudice agamfi our Savior among Jews and Heathens » 

\ was the rneannefs of his appearance. The difference of the Mi- 
racles at the delivery of the Law and Gofpel. II. Some general Hy- 
.. potheles & clear the fubferyiency of Miracles to the[ Dotirine of 
Christ, i. That where the truth of a Doftrine depends not on^ 
. Evidence* but Authority * the only way , to prove the truth of 
the DoCtrine* is to prove the Teftimpny, of the Revealer to be in- 
fallible. Things may be true which depend not on Evidence of the 
things. What that is* and on what ft depends. The uncertainty of 
Natural Knowledg. ILL The Exifience of G o d» the foundation 
of all certainty. The certainty of matter of Faith proved fromthe 
fame Principle. Our knowledg of any thing fuppofeth fometfing 
incomprehenfible . IV. The certainty of Faith as greqt as that, of 
r Knowledg j phe grounds of it Wronger . The confiftency of Rational 
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Evidence with Faith, let ob jells of Faith exceed Reafon y the 
abfurdities following the contrary opinion. VI. The uncertainty of 
that which is called Reafon. V II. ‘Philofophical Diltates no Stan- 
dard of Reafon. OfTranfubftantiation and Ubiquity ', See. why re- 
jected as contrary to Reafon. The foundation of Faith in matters 
above Reafon. VIII. Which is infallible tefiimony that there are 
ways to know which is infallible , proved. 2. Hypoth. A Divine 
Tefiimony the moft infallible. The refolution of Faith into GodV 
veracity as its formal objelt. IX. 3. Hypoth. A Divine Tefiimo- 
ny may be known , tho' God fpeak not immediately. Of Infpiration 
among the Jews, and Divination among the Heathens. XII. 4. Hy-i 
poth. The evidence of a 'Divine Tefiimony tnufi be clear and cer- 
tain. XIII. Of the common motives of Faith, and the obligation tb 
Faith arifingfrom them. The original of Infidelity. 

CHAP. IX. 

The rational Evidence of the truth of Chriftian Religion 

from Miracles. 

I. The pojjibility of Miracles appears from God and Providence } the 
evidence of a Divine Tefiimony by them. G od alone can really 
' alter thecourfe of Nature. The Devils power of working Mi- 
racles consider'd. OfS iinon Magus, Apollonius. The cures in the 
Temple of ATculapiiis at Rome, &c. II. God never works Mi- 
racles, but for fame particular end. The particular reafons of the 
Miracles of Chrift. The repealing the Law o/MofcSs which Fad 
been fetled by Miracles. Why Chrift check'd the Pharifees y»r de- 
manding a Sign, when he himfelf appeals to his Miracles. The 
power ^Chrift’x Miracles on many who did iiot throughly believe. 
ill. Chrift’x Miracles made it evident that he was the Meflias* 
becaufe the Pr editions were fulfill'd in him. Why John Baptift 
wrought no Miracles. IV. Chrift’x Miracles neceffaty for the 
overthrow of the Devils Kingdom V . Of the Demoniacs and Lu- 
natics in the Gofpel , and in the Primitive Church. The power of 
the Name of Chr ih over them largely prov'd by fever al Teftimo - 
nies. VI. The evidence thence of a Divine power in Chrift. VII. 

Of counterfeit difpojfeffions. Of Miracles wrought among Infidels . 

VIII. Of the future ft ate of the Church. IX. The necejfity of the 
Miracles of Chrift, as to the propagation of Chriftian Religion: 
that prov'd from the condition of the Publifhers, and the fuccefs of 
theDolfrine. The Apoftles knew the hazard of their employment * 
before they enter'd into it. X. The boldnefs and refolution of the 
Apoftles notwithstanding this, compar'd with heathen Philofophers. 

XI. No motive could carry the Apoftles thro ' their Imployment 
but the truth of their Doltrine } XII. not feeking the honor , profit 
or pleafure of the World. XIII. The Apoftles evidence of the truth 
of their Dolirine lay in being eye-witnejfes of our Savior's Mi - i 

racles and RefurrelHon. XIV, XV, XVI* XVII, XVIII. That at- 
tested by themfelvesi their fujficiency thence for preaching the Go- 
fpel. XIX. Of the nature of the DoHrine of the Gofpel } contra- 
riety of it to Natural Inclination. XX. Strange fuccefs of it) nbt- 
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withft rtndtng it came not with hetman power: No thrift ion Em- 
peror , till the Gofpel untverfally preach'd. XXI> XXII* XXIII* 
XXIV. The weakstefs and Jimplicity of the inftruments which 
preach'd the Gofpel From all which the great Evidence of the 
power of Miracles is prov’d. p. if 9 

C H A P. X. 

The difference of true Miracles from falfe. 

I. The urureafonablenefs eft rejecting the Evidence from Miracles , be- 
caufe of impfiflures. That there are certain rides of diftrnguijhmg 
true Miracles from falfe , and Divine from Diabolical, prov’d 
from GqdV intention in giving a power of Miracles, and the ‘Pro- 
vidence of God in the World. II. The inconvenience of taking away 
the rational grounds of Faith, and placing it on Self-evidence . 
Of the Self -evidence of , the Scriptures , and the infufficiency of that 
for refolving the Queftion about the Authority of the Scriptures . 
III. Of the pretended Miracles of Impoftors anafatfe Chrifts > as 
Barchochebas, David f/- David and others. IV. The Rules where- 
by to judge true Miracles from falfe. i. True 'Divine Miracles are 
wrought to confirm a Divine Teftimony. V.iNo Miracles nee eff ary 
for the certain conveyance of a Divine Teftimony: prov’d from 
the Evidences that the Scriptures could not be corrupted* Vx. i. 
No Miracles Divine which contradict Divine Revelation- Qf 
popift) Miracles. VII. a. Divine- Miracles leave Divine Effects 
on thofe who believe them.. Qf the Miracles eft SinjKm,MAgMS. 
VIII. 4. Divine Miracles tend to the overthrow of the Devils 
power in the World: the Antipathy of the Dobbins of Christ 
to the Devil's deftgn in the World. IX. f. The dftlinbHen of 
true Miracles from others , from the circumftauces and manner of 
their operation. The Miracles of Chrift compar'd with thofe of 
the heathen Gods. X. & God makes it evident to all impartial 
judgments, that Divine Miracles exceed Created Rower. This 
manifefted from the unparallel’ d Miracles of Mofes and our Sa- 
vior. From all which the rational evidence of Divine RevAa- 
lation is manifefted , as to the Rerfons whom God inploys to 
teach the World. p. 1*4 


Book III. 

CHAP. I. 
Of the Being of God. 


I 






l. The Rrinciples of all Religion tie in the Being of Go n and Im- 
mortality of the Soul: from them the necejfity of a particular Di- 
vine Revelation rationally deduced ; the method laid down for 
proving the Divine Authority of the Scriptures. II. Why Moles 
doth not prove the Being of God> but fuppefe it. III. The notion 
of a Deity very confmant to Reafon. Of the nature of Ideas, 

and 
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and particularly of the Idea of God. IV. How we conform an 
Idea of an infinite Being. V, VI. How far fuch an Idea argues 
Exiftence. VII, VIII. The g reat unreafonablenefs of Atheifm de- 
tntmft rated. Of the Hypothefes of the Ariftotelian and Epicu- 
rean Athcifts. IX. The Atheifts pretenfes examin'd and refuted. 
X, XI, XII, XIII. Of the nature of the Arguments whereby we 
prove there is a God. Of univerfal confent and the. Evidence 
of that to prove a Deity and Immortality of Souls. XIV, XV. 
Of neceffity of Exiftence imply' d in the notion of God, and how 
far that proves the Being of God. XVI. The order of the IVorld 
and ufefulnefs of the parts of it, and efpecially of Man's Body, an 
argument of a Deity. X V 1 1 . Some higher ‘ Principle prov'd to be 
in the World than Matter and Motion. XVIII. The nature of 
the Soul, and poftibility of its fubfiftmg after death. XIX. Strange 
appearances in Nature not folvable by the power of Imagina- 
tion. p. 24a 

.C H A t>. Ih 
Of the Origin of the Univerfe. 

I. The neceffity of the belief of the Creation ' of the World in order 
to the truth of Religion. Of the fever al Hypothefes of the Phi- 
lofophers who contradict Mofcs : with a particular examination 
of them. II. The ancient Tradition of the World confonant to 
Mofes > prov'd from the Ionic Philofophy of Thales, and the 
Italic of Pythagoras. III. The Pythagoric Cabala rather ASgy- 
ptian than Mdlaic. Of the fluid Matter, which was the mate- 
rial ‘Principle of the Univerfe. IV. Of the Hypothefts of the 
Eternity of the World afferted by Ocellus Lucanus and Ariftotle. 
V. The weaknefs of the Foundations on which that Opinion is 
built. Of the manner of forming ‘Principles of Philofophy. VI. The 
poftibility of Creation prov'd. [ No arguing from the prefent ft ate 
of the World againft its beginning, Jhew'd from Maimonides. ] 
VII. The Platonifts Argument from the Goodnefs of God for 
the Eternity of the World, anfwer'd. VIII. Of the Stoical Hy- 
pothefts of the Eternity of Matter j whether reconcilable with 
the Text of Mofes. IX. Of the Opinions of Plato and Pytha- 
goras concerning the Pra-exiflence of Matter to the formation of 
the World. X. The contradiction of the Eternity of Matter to 
the Nature and Attributes of God. XI, XII, XIII. Of the 
Atomical Hypothefts of the Origin of the Univerfe. XIV, XV» 
XVI, XVII. The World could not be produc'd by a cafual con- 
courfe of Atoms, prov'd from the nature and motion e/ - Epicurus’* 
Atoms , and the Phcenomena of the Univerfe, efpecially the pro- 
duction and nature of Animals. XVIII. Of the ’Cartefian Hy- 
pothefts, that it cannot falve the Origin of the Univerfe without 
» Deity giving motion to Matter. p. 28^ 
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CHAP. III. 

Of the Origin of Evil 

I. Of the Being of Providence. II. Epicurus his Arguments agairr/d 
it refuted. The neceffity of the belief of Providence in order to 
Religion. III. Providence prov'd from a confederation of the nature 1 
of God, and the things of the World. Of the Spirit of Nature. 
IV. The great Objections agdinft Providence propounded. The 
firft concerns the Origin of Evil. V. God cannot be the Au- 
thor of Sin, if the Scriptures be true. The account which the Scri- 
ptures give of the fall of Man , doth not charge God with Man's 
fault. God’j power to govern Man by LawSi tho' he gives no par- 
ticular reafon of every pojitive Precept. VI. The reef on of Goo's 
creating Man with freedom of Will , largely fhew'd from Simpli- 
cius ; and the true account of the Origin of Evil. VII. GodV 
permitting the Fall , makes him not the Author of it. VIII. The 
account which the Scriptures give of the Origin of Evil compar'd 
with that of Heathen Philofophers. IX. The antiquity of the opi- 
nion of afcr ibing the Origin of Evil to an evil Principle. Of the 
judgment of the Perfians, ^Egyptians, and others about it. X. Of 
♦ Manichaeifm. XI, XII, XIII, XIV. The Opinion of the ancient 
Greek Philofophers j O/* Pythagoras, Plato, the Stoics-, the Ori- 
gin of Evil not from the neceffity of Matter. XV, XVI. The 
remainders of the Hiftory of the Fall among the Heathens. XVII, 
XVIII, XIX. Of the malignity of Daemons. XX, XXI, XXII. 
Providence vindicated as to the fufferings of the good , and im- 
punity of bad Men. An account of both from Natural Light , 
mantfeftedby Seneca, Plutarch, and others. p. 317 

CHAP. IV. 

Of the Origin of Nations. 

I. All Mankind deriv'd from Adam, if the Scriptures be true. II. The 
contrary fuppofition an introduction to Athetfm. III. The truth of 
the Hiftory of the Flood. The poffibility of an univerfal Deluge 
prov'd. IV. The Flood univerfal as to Mankind , whether uni- 
verfal as to the Earth and Animals s no neceffity of afferting ei- 
ther. V. Tet fuppofing the poffibility of it demonftrated without 
creation of new Waters. VI. Of the Fountains of the Deep. The 
proportion which the height of Mountains bears to the Diameter 
of the Earth. No Mountains much above three miles perpendi- 
cular. Of thf origin of Fountains. The opinion of Ariftoue and 
others concerning it difeufs'd. The true account of them from the 
vapors arifing from the mafs of ftubt erroneous waters. VII. Of the ca- 
pacity of the Ark for receiving the AnimaUi from Buteo and 
others. VIII. The truth of the Deluge from the teftimony of 
Heathen Nations. Of the propagation of Nations from Noah’r 
Pofterity. IX. Of the beginning of the Afiyrian Empire. The 
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multiplication of Mankind after the Flood. Of the Chronology of 
the LXX. Of the time between the Flood and Abrahapi, and 
the advantages of it. X. Of the pretenfe of fuch Nations , who 
call'd them] elves Aborigines. XI. A Difcourfe concerning the 
firft Planters of Greece: the common opinionpropounded andreje- 
Bed. The Hellen swerenotthe firft Inhabitants of Greece, but the 
Pelafgi. The large fpread of them over the parts of Greece. 
XII- Of their Language different from the Greeks. Xlll. Whence 
thefe Pelafgi came } that Phaleg was the Pelafgus of Greece, 
and the Leader of that Colony, prov'd from Epiphanius. XIV. The 
Language of the Pelafgi in Greece Oriental: thence an account 
given of the many Hebrew words in the Greek Language , and 
the remainders of the Eaftern Language in the ljtands of Greece, 
both which not from the Phoenicians, as Bochartus thinks , but 
from the old Pelafgi. XV. Of the ground of the affinity between 
ffoJewsrf/fc/Lacectemonians. Of the peopling of America, p .$66 

C H A P. V. 

Of the Origin of the Heathen Mythology. 

I. That there were fome remainders of the ancient Hiftory of the 
World preferv'd in the fever al Nations after the difperfion. 11. How 
it came to be corrupted : by decay of Knowledge increafe of Ido- 
latry , confufion of Languages. III. An Inquiry into the caufe of 
that. ‘Difficulties againft the common opinion that Languages 
were confounded at Babel. IV. Thofe difficulties clear'd. V . Of 
the fabuloufnefs of Poets. The particular ways whereby the Hea- 
then Mythology arofe. Attributing the general Hiftory of the 
World to their own Nation. The corruptions of Hebrailms. Al- 
teration of Names. Ambiguity of Senfe in the Oriental Lan- 
guages. VI. Attributing the ABions of many to one P erf on, as 
in Jupiter, Bacchus, &c. VII. The remainders of Scripture-Hi- 
ftory among the Heathens. The names of God, Chaos, forma - 
tion of Man among the Phoenicians. Of Adam among the Ger- 
mans, ./Egyptians, Cilicians. Adam under Saturn. Cain among 
the Phoenicians. Tubal-Cain and Jubal under Vulcan and Apol- 
lo. Naamah under Minerva. VIII. Noah under Saturn, Janus, 
Prometheus and Bacchus. IX. Noah’r three Sons under Jupiter, 
Neptune andPhxto. Canaan under Mercury, Nimrod under Bac- 
chus, Magog under Prometheus. Of Abraham and Ilaac among 
the Phoenicians. X. Jacobs Service under ApolloV. The Wjm 
from Bethel. Jofepn under Apis. Mofes under Bacchus. Jo- 
fhua under Hercules. Balaam under the old Silenus. p. 

CHAP. VI. 

Of the Excellency of the Scriptures. 

I. Concerning matters of pure Divine Revelation in Scripture : the 
terms of Salvation only contain'd therein. The pound of the dif- 
efteem of the Scripture is tacit Unbelief. II. The Excellency of 
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the Scriptures mauifejhd as to the matters which God hath re- 
vealed there}*. IV- The Excellence of the difcoveries of Gov's 
Nature -which are in Scripture . V. Of the Goodnefs and Love 
of God m Cb& i s t. The futablenefs of thofe difcoveries of 
Goo to ear Natural Notions of a Deity. The necejfity of GooV 
i making known Himfeif to us, in order to the regulating our Con- 
ceptions of Him. VI. The Scriptures give the fullefl account of 
the fate of Mens Souls , and the corruptions which are in them. 
The only way of pleafng Gov difcover'a in Scriptures. VII. The 
Scriptures contain matters of greatefi Myflerioufnefs , and moft uni- 
vcrfal Satisfa&iea to Mens Shads. VIII. The Excellency of the 
moaner wherein things are reveal d in Scriptures , in regard of 
Clearnefs-t Authority, Tierity, IX- Uniformity , and Terfuafive- 
nefs. X. The Excellency of the Scripture as a Rule of Life. The 
Nature of the Duties of Religion and the Reafimablenefs of them. 
The Greatnefs of tlx Encouragements to Religion, contain'd in the 
Scriptures. XI- The great Excellency of the Scriptures > as con- 
taining in them the Covenant of Grace , m order to Man's Sal- 
vation. 
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ORIGINSS SACRAE: 

Book I. 


C H A P. I. 

The Obfcurity and Defeat of Andent Hiftory. 


I. II. III. IV. The knowledg of Truth proved to he the mofi na- 
tural per fe&ion of the Rational Soul 5 V. Tet Error often mifaken 
for Truth : the Accounts of it. VI. Want of Diligence tn its 
fearchj VII. VIII. The Mixture of Truth and Faljhood : Thence 
comes either rejecting Truth for the Errors fake , or embracing 
the Error for the Truth's fake $ IX. The frft infanced in Hea- 
then Philosophers , XIII. The fecond in Vulgar Heathen. X.XI.XII. . 
0/ Philosophical Atheifm,4»d the grounds of it. XI W.The Hifory 
of Antiquity very ohfcure. XV. The Quefion Jlated, -where the 
true Hifory of Ancient Times is to he found ? in Heathen Hifo- 
ries , or only in Scripture ? The want of Credibility in 

Heathen Hiftories ajferted and proved by the general Defeft 
for want of timely Records among Heathen Nations 5 the reafon 
of itjbewed from the frft Plantations of the World. XVII. The 
manner of them difcovered. The Original of Civil Government. 
XVIII. Of Hieroglyphics. XIX. The ufe of Letters among the 
Greeks no elder than Cadmus } XX. His Time enquired into : no 
elder than Jofhua: XIX.7 he Learning brought into Greece by him. 


E n qjj iries after Truth have that peculiar commenda- 
tion above all other defigns, that they come on purpofe 
to gratify the moft noble Faculty of our Souls, and do moft 
immediately tend to advance the higheft perfection of 
our Rational Beings. For all our moft laudable endeavors after 
knowledg now, are only the gathering up of fome fcattered 
Fragments of what was once an eiltire Fabric, andtthe recovery 
of fome precious Jewels which were loft out of fight, and funk in 
the fhipwrack of Humane Nature. That faying of Plato, That 
all Knowledg is Remembrance , and all Ignore, ice Forget fulnefs, is a 
certain and undoubted truth * if by Forgetfulnefs be meant the 
Lofs, and by Remembrance the Recovery of thofe notions and 
conceptions of things which the Mind of Man once had in its 
pure and primitive State, wherein the Underftandingwasthetrueft 
Microcofm, in which all the Beings of the inferior World were 
faithfully reprefented according to their true, native, and genuine 
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Perfe&ions. God created the Soul of Man not only capable of 
finding out the Truth of things, but formfeed him with a fuffi- 
cient or Tout Ml one to difeoverTfuthfromFalfliood,.bya 

Light fet up in his Underftanding, which if he had attended to, 
he might have fecured himfelf from all Impoftures and Deceits. As 
all other Beings were created in the full poffeflion of the agreeable 
Perfections of their feveral Natures, fo was Man too-, elfe God 
would hare never cloled the Work of Creation wirh thole words, 
Gen. i. 3 1. And God faw all that he had made , and behold it was very good* 
that is, endued with all thofe Perfections which were fuitable to 
their feveral Beings. Which Man had been moll defective in, if 
his Underftanding had not been endow’d wkh a large llock of Intel- 
leCtual knowledg, which is the moil natural and genuine Perfe- 
ction belonging to his Rational Being. For Realbn being the molt 
railed Faculty of Humane Nature, if that had been defective in 
its difeoveries of Truth, which is its proper objeCt, it would have 
argued the grtatell maim and imperfection in the Being it felf. 
For if it belongs to the perfection of the Senfitivc Faculties to di- 
fcetn what is pleafant from what is hurtful, it mull needs be the 
perfedion of the Rational to find out the difference of Truth from 
Fallliood. Not as tho’ the Soul could then have had, any more 
than now, an adual notion of all the Beings in the World co- 
exiffirtg at the fame time, but that it would have been free from 
all deceit in its Conceptions of things, which were not caufed 
through inadvertency. 

n. Which will appear from th^feveral afpeCls Man’s Knowledg 
hath, which are either upwards towards his Maker, or abroad on 
his Fellow Creatures. If we confrder that Contemplation of 
the Soul which fixes it felf on that infinite Being which was the 
caufe of it, and is properly it will be found neceflary for 

the Soul to be created in a clear and diftind knowledg of him, 
bfccaufe of Man’s immediate obligation to obedience unco him. 
Winch «aufl necefiarily fiippofe the knowledg of Him, whole 
Will mnft be his Rule: for if Man were not fully convinced in 
the firll moment after his Creation of the Being oF Him, whom 
he was to obey, his firft work and duty would not have 
been Adual Obedience, but a Search whether there was any fu- 
preffle, infinite, and eternal being or no * and whereon his Duty 
to him was founded, and what might be fofficicnt declaration of 
his Will and Laws, according to which he mull regulate his obe- 
dience. The taking off all which doubts and fcruples from the 
Sdul of Man, muff fiippofe him folly fatisfted upon the firft free 
trie of Reafop, that there was an Infinite Power and Being which 
produced hifii, and on that account had a right to command him 
in whstlbever he pleafed, and that thofe commands of his were 
declared to him in lb certain a way, that he could riot be deceived 
in the judging of them. The clear knowledg of God will further 
appear mod neceflary to Man in his firft Creation, if WC confider that 
"Goo created him for this end and purpofe, To enjoy converfe, 
Clemen* and an humble familiarity with Himfelf he had thin 
p'T}?* in the languageof Clemens Alexandrinus^ Cowverfe with 

* God was as natural to him as his Being was. For Man , as he 
came firft out of God’s Hands, was the Refleftion of God 

him- 
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himfelf on a dark Cloud, the Iris of the Deity j the iimilitude 
was the lame, but fiibftance different : Thence he is laid to be 
created after the Image of God. His knowledg then had been Gau.rf. 
more intellectual than difcurfive •, not fo much imploying his Fa- 
culties in the operofe deductions of Reafon (the pleafant toyl 
of the Rational Faculties fince the Fall) but had immediately im- 
ploy’d them about the fublimeft objects ; not about Quiddities 
and Formalities, but about Him who was the fountain of his Be- 
ing, and the center of his Happinefs. There was not then fb 
vaft a difference between the Angelical and Humane life : the An- 
gels and Men both fed on the lame dainties •, all the difference 
was, They were in the the upper room in Heaven, and Man 

in the fiimmer parlor in Panadife. 

If we take a view of Man’s knowledg as it refpeCts his fellow m. 
Creatures, we fliall find thefe were fo fully known to him on his 
firft Creation, that he needed not to go to School to the wide 
World to gather up his conceptions of them. For the right 
exercife of that Dominion whicn he was inflated in over the In- 
ferior World, doth imply a particular knowledg of the Nature, 

Being and Properties of thofe things which he was to make ufe 
of, without which he could not have improved them for their pe- 
culiar ends. And from this knowledg did proceed the giving 
the Creatures thofe proper and peculiar Names which were ex- 
preffive of their feveral Natures. For as Tlato tells us, » V Plato in 

ittfbiiut titty, fttrtt IttMttt lit VsnCXAmSi n'< li ry pit{ SttfLtt it itultm'. The It/l- 

pofition of Names on things belongs not to every one , but only to him 
that hath a full profpett into their feveral Natures. For it is mod 
agreeable to Reafon, that Names fhould carry in them a fuitable- 
nefs to the things they exprefs*, for Words being for no other 
end but to exprefs our Conceptions of things, and our Conce- 
ptions being but •«**»« & r &v(Ui»t, as the fame Philofopher 

fpeaks. The Refemblances and Reprefentations of the things , it mull 
need follow, that where there was a true knowledg, the Conce- 
ptions mud agree with the Things; and Words being to exprefs 
our Conceptions, none are fo fit to do it, as thofe which are expreflive 
of the feveral Natures of the things they are ufed toreprefent. For 
otherwife all the ufe of Words is to be a meer Vocabulary to the 
Understanding, and an Index to Memory, and of no further ufe 
in the purfiiit of, knowledg, than to let us know what Words 
men are agreed to call things by. But fomething further feems 
to be intended in their firft Impofition, whence the Jews call it 
O’J’Dn nVon as Mercer tells us , a Separation and 1 ‘Diftinftion Merceru, 
of the feveral kind of Things : and Kircher thus paraphrafes the G **- *» 
Words of Mofes \ And whatfoever Adam called every living crea- ^ cliep 
turti that was the Name thereof: i. e. faith he, Fuerunt Hits vera o t d,p. je. 
fa germana Nomina dr rerum Naturis proprie accommodata. But W-T°m. 
however this be, we have this further evidence of that Hight of £ p . ** 
knowledg which mud be fuppofed in the firft Man, that as he 
was the Firft in his Kind, fo he was to be the Standard and Mea- 
fiire of all that followed, and therefore could not want any thing 
of the due perfections of Humane Nature. And as the Shekel 
of the SanCtuary was, if not double to others, (as Men ordina- 
rily miftake) yet of a fulhmd exaCt weight, becaufe it was to be 
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the Standard For all other weights (which was the caufe of its be- 
ing kept in the Temple ) lo it the Firft Man had not double the 
proportion and meafure of knowledg which his Pofterity hath, 
if it was not running over in regard of Abundance, yet it muft 
be prefled down ana ftiaken together in regard of weight ; elfe he 
Would be a very unfit Standard for us to judge by, concerning the 
due and Irritable Perfections of Humane Nature, 
iv. But we need not have run lb far back as the Firft Man, to 
evince the knowledg of Truth to be the moil natural Perfection 
of the Soul of Man > for even among the prefent ruines of Hu- 
mane Nature, we may find fome fuch noble and generous Spirits, 
that difeern io much beauty in the face of Truth, that to fuch 
as lhould enquire what they find lb attractive in it , their anfwer 
would be the lame with Ariftotle's in a like cafe, it was np«, 

the Quefiion of thofe who never faw it. For lo pleafing is the 
enquiry, and lo fatisfaCtory the finding of Truth after the fearch, 
that the relilh of it doth far exceed the greateft Epicurifm of 
Apicius , or the mod coftly entertainments of Cleopatra j there 
being no Guft lo exquifite as that of the Mind, nor any Jewels to 
be compared with Truth. Nor do any perfons certainly better de- 
ferve the name of Men, than fuch who allow their Reafon a full 
employment, and think not the EreCtnefs of Man’s Stature a fuf- 
ficient diftinCtion of him from Brutes. Of which thofe may be 
accounted only a higher lpecies, who can patiently fufler the im- 
prifonment of their Intellectuals in a dungeon of Ignorance, and 
know themfelves to be Men only by thofe characters, by which 
Alexander knew himfelf not to be a God, by their pronenefs to In- 
temperance and Sleep. So ftrange a Met empfy chops may there be 
without any change of Bodies > and Euphorhus his Soul might be- 
come a Brute, without ever removing its lodging into the Body of 
an Afs. So much will the Soul degenerate from it felf, if not im- 
proved i and in a kind of fullennels fcarce appear to be what it 
is, becaufe it is not improved to what it may be. 
v. But, you’ll lay, if this knowledg of Truth be lb great, lo na- 
tural, fo valuable a Perfection of Human Nature, whence comes 
fo much of the World to be over-run with Ignorance and Barba- 
rilra ? whence come fo many pretenders to Knowledg, to court v 
a Cloud inftead of Juno ? to pretend a love to Truth, and yet 
to fall down and worftiip Error? If there, were lb great a lyra- 
pathy between the Soul and Truth, there would be an impatient 
defire after it, and a moft ready embracing and doting with it. 
We fee the Magnet doth not draw the Iron with greater force, 
than it feeras to run with impatience into its elofeft embraces. If 
there had been formerly lb intimate an acquaintance between the 
Soul and Truth, as Socrates fanfied of F riends in the other World, 
there would be an harmonious clofure upon the firft appearance, 
and no divorce to be after made between them? 

True, but then we muft confider there is an intermediate ftate 
between the former acquaintance, and the renewal of it, wherein 
all thofe remaining Characters of mutual knowledg are fcnk fo deep, 
and lie fo hid, that there needs a new fire to be kindled to bring 
forth thofe latent Figures, and make them again appear legible. 
And when once thofe tokens are produced of the former Friend- 
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fhip, there are not more impatient longings, nor more dole em- 
braces between the touched Needle and the Magnet, than there 
are between the Underftanding and difeovered Truth. But then 
withall, we are to conlidcr that they are but few whofe Souls are 
awakened out of that Lethargy they are fallen into in this dege- 
nerate condition : the mod are lo plealed with their Sleep, that 
they are loth to difturb their reft-, and let a higher price upon a 
lazy Ignorance, than upon a reftlefs Knowleag. And even of 
thole, whole Souls are as it were between lleeping and waking, 
what by reafon of the remaining confulion of the lpecies in their 
Brains, what by the prelent dimnels of their Sight, and the ho- 
vering uncertain Light they are to judg by, there are few that 
can put a difference between a meer Phantalm and a real Truth. 

Of which thefe rational accounts may be given, viz. Why lo few 
pretenders to Knowledg do light on Truth. 

Fir ft, Want of an impartial diligence in the fearch of it. Truth vr. 
now muft be fought, and that with care and diligence, before we 
find it; Jewels do not ufe to lie upon the furface of the Earth: 
High-ways are leldom paved with Gold ; what is moft worth our 
finding, calls for the greateft fearch. If one that walks the Streets 
lhould find fomc incftimable Jewel, or one that travels the Road 
meet with a bag of Gold, it would be but a filly defign of any to 
walk the Street, or travel the Road, in hopes to meet with fuch a 
purchafe to make them rich. If fome have happily light on fome 
valuable Truths, when they minded nothing lels than them, muft 
this render a Diligence ulelels in inquiries after fuch ? No: Truth, 
tho’ Ihc be lo fair and pleafing as to draw our affe&ions, is yet lo 
modeft as to admit of being courted ; and, it may be, deny the 
firft fuit, to highten our importunity. And certainly nothing hath 
oftener forbid the Banns between the Underftanding and Truth 
inquired after, than Partiality and Preoccupation of Judgment, 
which makes Men enquire more diligently after the Dowry than 
the Beauty of Truth; its correfpondency to their Interefts, than 
its evidence to their Underftanaings. An ufefiil Error hath often 
kept the keys of the Mind for free admilfion, when important 
Truths, but contrary to mens Preconceptions or Interelt, have 
been forbidden entrance. Prejudice is the wrong byals of the 
Soul, that effe&ually keeps it from coming near the marie of Truth > 
nay, fets it at the greateft dillance from it. There are few in the 
World that look after Truth with their own Eyes, moft make ule 
of Spedtacles of others making, which makes them lo leldom be- 
hold proper lineaments in the face of Truth; which the leveral 
tinftures from Education, Authority, Cuftom and Predilpofition 
do exceedingly hinder men from dilcerning. 

Another Rcalbn why there are fo few who find Truth, when vu. 

fo many pretend to leek it, is, That near refemblance which Error (*0 

often bears to Truth. It hath been well obferv’d, that Error lel- 
dom walks abroad the World in her own raiments; Ihe always 
borrows lomcthing of Truth, to make her more acceptable to the 
World. It hath been always the lubtilty of grand Deceivers to 
graft their greateft Errors on lorne material Truths, to make them 
pafs more undifcernible to all fuch who look more at the Root on 
which they Hand, than on the Fruits which they bring forth. It will 
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hereafter appear how mod of the grofleft of the Heathen Errors 
have, as Thttarch faith of the Egyptian Fables, u 
•into*, fame faint and obfeure refamblances of Truth $ nay more than 
fo, as mod pernicious w6eds are bred in the fatteft foils, their mod 
deftru&ive Principles have been founded on fome neceflary and 
important Truths. Thus Idolatry doth fuppofe the Belief of the 
exiftence of a Deity s and Superftition the Immortality of the Souls 
of Men. The Devil could never have built his Chapels, but on 
the fame ground whereon God’s Temples flood } which makes 
me for lefs wonder than many do, at tne meeting with many ex- 
preiHons concerning thefe Two grand Truths in the Writings of 
ancient Heathens •, Knowing how willing the Devil might be to 
have fuch Principles Hill owned in the World, which by his de- 
praving of them, might be the nourifhers of Idolatry and Super- 
flition. For the general knowledge of a Divine Nature, fuppo- 
fing men ignorant of the true God, did only lay a foundation to 
ere£fc his idolatrous Temples upon •, and the Belief of the Soul’s 
furviving the Body after death, without knowledg of the true way 
of attaining Happinefs, did make men more eager of embracing 
thole Rites and Ceremonies, which came with a pretenfe of fhew- 
ing the way to a blefled Immortality, 
vm. • which may be a moll probable reafon, why Philofophy and 
Idolatry did increafe fo much together as they aid-, for tno* right 
Reafon fully improved, would have overthrown all thole t curfed 
and idolatrous pra&ices among the Heathens-, yet Reafon only 
difcerning fome general Notions without their particular appli- 
cation and improvement, did only difpofe the moft ordinary fort 
of people to a more ready entertainment of the moft grofs idola- 
try. For hereby they dilcerned the necelfity of fome kind of 
Worfhip, but could not find out the right way of it* and there- 
fore they greedily followed that which was commended to them, 
by fuch who did withal agree with them in the common Senti- 
ments of Humane Nature : Nay, and thole Perfons themfelves 
who were the great maintained of the fublimer Notions concern- 
ing God and the Soul of Man, were either the great Inftruments 
or advancing that horrid Superftition among tnem, as Orpheus 
and Apollonius , or very forward complyers with it, as many of 
the Philofophers were. Altho’ withall it cannot be denied to nave 
been a wonderful difcovery of Divine Providence, by thefe gene- 
ral Notions to keep waking the inward Senfes of mens Souls, 
that thereby it might appear when Divine Revelation fhould be 
manifefted to them, that it brought nothing contrary to the com- 
mon Principles of Human Nature, but did only re&ifie the de- 

f iravations of it, and clearly fhew men that way which they had 
ong been ignorantly feeking after. Which was the excellent ad- 
vantage the Apoltle made of the Infcription on the Altar at Athens 
17**3. to the Unknown Godj 1Vhom-> faith he, ye ignorantly ferve , him 
l declare unto you. And which was the happy ufe the Primitive 
learned Chriftians made of all thole Paflages concerning the Di- 
vine Nature, and the Immortality of the Souls of Men, which 
they found in the Heathen Writers, thereby to evidence to the 
World that the main Tojlulata or Suppofitions of Chriftiait Re- 
ligion were granted by their own moft admired men : and that 
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Chriftianity did not rale out* but only build upon chofe common 
Foundations, which were entertained by all wno had any Name 
for Reafon. 

Tho* this, I lay, were the happy effeft of this building Errors 
on common Truths to all that nad the advantage of Divine Re- 
velation to difcern the one from the other •, yet as to others who 
were deftitute of it, they were liable to this twofold great incon- 
venience by it. Firft, for the fake of the apparent rottennefs of 
the Superflrullures , to queftion the foundnejs of the Foundations 
on which they flood. And this I doubt not was the cafe of many 
confiderative Heathens, who obfervmg that monftrous and unrea- 
fbnable way of Worlhip obtaining among the Heathen, and not 
being able by the ftrength of their own Reafon, thro’ the want of 
Divine Revelation, to deduce any certain inftituted Worlhip* 
they were Ihrewdly tempted to renounce thole Principles, when 
they could not but abhor the Conclulions drawn from them *, foe 
there is nothing more ulual than for men who exceedingly deteft 
fome abfurd Confequence they lee may be drawn from a Principle 
fuppofed, to rejed the Principle it felt for the lake of that Con- 
fequence * which it may be doth not neceflarily follow from it, but 
thro’ the lhortnels.of their own Realbn doth appear to them to do 
lb. Thus when the intelligent Heathen did apparently feethatfrorti 
the Principles of the Being of God, and the Immortality of Souls, 
did flow all thole unnatural and inhumane Sacrifices, all thole ab- 
lurd and ridiculous Rites, all thole execrable and profane Myfre- 
ries •, out of a loathing the immoralities and impieties which at- 
tended thefe, they were brought to queftion the very truth and 
certainty of thole Principles which were capable or being thus 
abufed. 

And therefore I am very prone to lufpeft the Apology ulually 
made for Trotagoras , 'Diagoras , and filch others of them who 
were accounted Atheifts, to be more favourable than true, viz. 
That they only reje&ed thole Heathen Deities, and not the Be- 
lief of the Divine Nature. I Ihould think this account Of their 
reputed Atheifm rational,, were it any ways evident that they did 
build their Belief of a Divine Nature, upon any other grounds 
than filch as were common to them with thole whole worlhip they 
lo much derided. And therefore when the Heathens acculed the 
Chriftians of Atheifin, I have full and clear evidence that no more 
could be meant thereby than the reje&ion of their way of Wor- 
lhip > becaufe I have fiifltcient aflurance from them that they did 
believe in a Divine Nature, and an inftituted Religion moft fiirt- 
able to the moft common received Notions of God, which they 
owned in oppofition to all Heathen Worfhip. Which I find not 
in the leaft pretended to by any of the forenientioned perfons, 
nor any thing of any different way of Religion aflerted, but only 
a deftru&ion of that in ufe among them. 

And altho’ die cafe of Anaxagoras Glazotnenius, and die reft of 
the Ionic Philofbphers, might feem very different from *Diagoras » 
T'heodoruS) and thofe beforementioned, becaufe altho* they denied 
the Gods in vulgar repute to be filch as they were thought to be 
(as Anaxagoras call’d the Sun &**»&*, a mere globe of fire , for 
which he was condemned at Athens to bandhment, ana fined five 
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Talents ; yet the Learned VoJJius puts in this Plea in his behalf. 
That he was one that aflerted the Creation of the World to flow 
from an eternal Mind:) alt ho 1 therefore, I fay, the cafe of the Io- 
nic Philofophers may fecm far different from the others, becaufe 
of their aflerting the Production of the World (which from Tha- 
les Milefius was conyeyed by Anaximander and Anaximenes to 
Anaxagoras ) yet to one that throughly conflders what they un- 
derftood by their Eternal Mind, they may be fooncr cleared from 
the imputation of Atheifm, than lrreligion. Which two cer- 
tainly ought in this cafe to be diftinguifhed •> for it is very poflible 
for men, meeting with fuch infuperable difficulties about the ca- 
iual concourfe of Atoms for the produ&ion of the World, or the 
eternal exiftence of Matter, to aflert feme Eternal Mind, as the 
firft Caufe of thefe things, which yet they may imbrace only as 
an Hypothefis in Philofophy to folve the Phenomena of Nature 
with, but yet not to make this Eternal Mind the objeft of adora- 
tion. And fo their aflerting a Deity was only on the fame ac- 
count as the Tragedians ufed to bring in their @i<« ^ when 
their Fables were brought to fuch an iflue, and perplexed with fo 
many difficulties, that they faw no way to clear them again, but to 
make feme God come down upon the Stage to folve the difficul- 
ties they were ingaged in •, or, as Seneca faith of many great Fa- 
milies, when they had run up their Genealogies fo high that they 
could go no furtner , they then fetched their Pedigree from the 
Gods : So when thefe Philofophers faw filch incongruities in a f- 
lerting an infinite and eternal Series of Matter, they might by 
this be brought to acknowledg feme a&ive Principle which pro- 
duced the World, tho’ they were far enough from giving any re- 
ligious worfhip to that Eternal Mind. 

Thus even Epicurus and his Followers would not flick to af- 
fert the Being of a God, fo they might but circumferibe him within 
the Heavens, and let him have nothing to do with things that 
were done on Earth. And how uncertain the moft dogmatical 
of them all were, as to their opinions concerning the Being and 
Nature of their Gods, doth fully appear from the large Difcourfes 
of Tulip upon that fubjeft : where is fully manifefted their variety 
of, opinions and mutual repugnancies, their felf-contradi&ions 
and inconftancy in their own Afiertions j which hath made me 
fomewhat inclinable to think that the reafon why many of them 
did to the world own a Deity, was, that they might not be Mar- 
tyrs for Atheifm : Which Tuuy likewife feems to acknowledg, when 
fpeaking of the punifhment of Trotagoras for that Speech of his } 
T)e diis neque ut fint-> neque ut non fint-> habeo die ere: Ex quo , fays he, 
equidem exifiimo tardiores ad hanc fententiam profit endam mult os ejje 
Jaftos, quippe cum poenam ne dubitatio quidem effugere potuijfet. So 
that for all the verbal aflerting of a Deity among them, we have 
no certain evidence of their firm belief of it, and much lefs.of 
any worfhip and fervice they owed unto it. And tho’, it may be, 
they could not totally excufs the Notions of a Deity out of their 
minds, partly thro’ that Natural Senfe which is engraven on the 
Souls or Men j partly, as being unable to folve the difficulties of 
Nature without a Deity yet the obferving the notorious vanities 
of Heathen Worfhip, might make them look upon it as a mere 
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Philofbphieal fpeculation , and not any thing that had an influ- 
ence upon the government of mens lives: For, as in Nature* 
the obferving the great mixture of Falfhood and Truth} made the 
Academics deny any certain *.&**&», or Rule of judging Truth j 
and the Sceptics take away all certain Aflent : fo the fame confe- 
quence was unavoidable here, upon the fame principle. And that 
made even ‘Plato himfelf fo ambiguous and uncertain in his Di£ 
courfes of a Dejty-, fometimes making him an eternal Mind* 
fometimes afferting the whole World, Sun, Moon, Stars, Earth, 

Souls and all, to be Gods, and even thole that were worfhip’d 
among the Heathens, as Tully tells us out of his Timeeus and T)e 
Legibus ; which, as Velleius the Epicurean there fjpeaks, Et per 
fe funt falfa & jibi invicem repugnantia. This is tne firft incon- 
venience following the mixture of truth and falfhood, For the 
fake of the falfhood to quejlion the truth it Jelf it was joyned with. 

The other is as great which follows, when truth and falfhood xnt. 
are mixed, For the fake of the Truth to embrace the Faljhood. (*•) 
Which is a Miftake as common as the other , becaufe men are 
apt to think, that things fo vaftly different as Truth and Falfhood 
could never blend or be incorporate together * therefore when 
they are certain they have fome truth, they conclude no falfhood 
to be joyned with it. And this I fuppofe to have been the cafe of 
the more credulous and vulgar Heathen, as the other was of the 
Philofophers ; for they, finding Mankind to agree in this, not only 
that there is a God, but that he muff be worfhip’d, did without 
fcruple make ufe of the wav of worfhip among them, as know- 
ing there muff be fbme, and they were ignorant of any elfe. And 
from hence they grew to be as confident believers of all thofe Fa- 
bles and Traditions on which their Idolatry was founded, as of 
thole firft Principles and Notions from which the neceffity of di- 
vine Worfhip did arife. And being thus habituated to the belief 
of thefe things > when Truth it felf was divulged among them, 
they fufpe&ea it to be only a corruption of fome of their Fables. 

This Celfus the Epicurean on all occafions in his Books againft 
the Chriftians did fly to. Thus he faith the building of the Tower 
of B abeh and the confufion of Tongues, was taken from the Fable 174,1 7** 
of the Aloidte in Homer's Odyffeis j the ftory of the Floud, from 
* 'Deucalion Paradife, from Alcindus his Gardens i the burning of 
Sodom and Gomorrahi from the Story of Phaethon. Which Origen 
well refutes, from the far greater antiquity of thofe relations among 
the Jews, than any among the Greeks : and therefore the corru- 
ption of the tradition was in them, and not in the Jews. Which 
muft be our only way for finding out which was the original, and 
which the corruption * by demonftrating the undoubted antiquity 
of one beyond the other, whereby we muft do as Archimedes did 
by the Crown of Hiero , find out the exa& proportions of Truth 
and Fallhood which lay in thofe heathen fables. 

And this now leads to the third Account, Why truth is fo ^ 
hardly difeerned from error, even by thofe who fearch after it, 
which is The great obfcurity of the Hiftory of Ancient Times , 
which fhould decide the Controverfie. For there being an uni- 
verfal agreement in fbme common principles, and a frequent re- 
fcmblance in particular traditions , we muft of neceffity, for the 
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clearing the truth from its corruption, have recourfe to ancient 
Hiftory, to fee if thereby we can find out where the Original tra- 
dition was beft preferved, by what means it came to be corrupt- 
ed, and whereby we may diftinguifh thofe corruptions from the 
Truths to which they are annexed. Which is the defign and fiib- 
(jed : of our future difeourfe, viz. To demonftrate that there was 
* a certain original and general tradition preferved in the world 
‘concerning theeldeft Ages of the World* that this tradition was 
‘gradually corrupted among the Heathens* that notwithftanding 
‘this corruption there were fufficient remainders of it to evidence 
‘its true original* that the full account of this tradition is alone 
‘preferved in thofe books we call Scriptures : That where any other 
‘Hiftory feems to crofs the report contained in them, we have fuf- 
‘ficient ground to queftion their credibility* and that there is fuffi- 
‘ cient evidence to clear the undoubted certainty of that hiftory 
‘which is contained in the Sacred Records of Scripture. Wherein 
we fhall obferve the fame method, which Thales took in taking 
the hight of the Pyramids, by meafuring the length of their fha- 
dow * fo {hall we the hight and antiquity of Truth from the ex- 
tent of the fabulous Corruptions of it. Which will be a work of 
Ib much the greater difficulty, becaufe tl^e truth we purfue after 
takes cover in fo great antiquity, and we muft be forced to fol- 
low its moft flying footfteeps thro’ the dark and ffiady paths of 
ancient hiftory. For tho’ Hiftory be frequently called the Light 
of Truth, and the Herald of Times, yet that Light is fo faint and 
dim, efpecially in Heathen Nations, as not to fefve to difcover 
the face of Truth from her counterfeit, Error * and that Herald 
ib little skill’d, as not to be able to tell us which is of the elder 
Houfe. The reafon is* tho’ Truth be always of greater Antiquity, 
yet Error may have the more wrinkled face, by which it often 
impOfeth on fuch who guefs antiquity by deformity, and think 
nothing fo old as that which can give the leaft account of its own 
age. This is evidently the cafe of thofe who make the pretenfe 
of ancient Hiftory a plea for Infidelity, and think no argument 
more plaufible to impugn the certainty of Divine Revelation, than 
the feeming repugnancy of fome pretended Hiftories with the 
account of Ancient time reported in the Bible. Which being a 
pretext fo unworthy, and dcfigned for fo ill an end, and fo fre- 
quently made ufe of, by fuch who account Infidelity a piece of 
antiquity as well as of reafon, it may be worth our while to fheW, 
That the Scriptures are no more liable to be baffled with Reafon, 
than to be confuted by Antiquity, 
xv. In order therefore to the removing of this Humbling- block in 
our way, I fhall firft evince, That there is no certain credibility in 
any of thofe ancient hiftories which fteefn to contradilt the Scri- 
$ tores , nor any ground of reafon why we fhould afient to them, 
when they differ from the Bible : and then prove, That all thofe 
undoubted characters of a moft certain and authentic hiftory 
are legible in thofe records contained in Scripture. Whereby we 
fti ail not only flicw the unreafonablenefs of infidelity, but the ra- 
tional evidence which our. faith doth ftand on as to thefe things. 
I fhall demonftrate the firft of thefe, viz. That there is no ground 
of afient to any ancient hiftories which give account of things 
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different from the Scriptures, from thefe arguments; The appa- 
rent defeat, weaknefs and infufficiency of them as to the giving 
an account of elder times ; The monftrous confufion, ambiguity 
and uncertainty of them *n the account which they give; The 
evident partiality of them to themfelves, and inconliftency with 
each other. I begin with the fir ft of thele, the defeft and infuf- 
ficiency of them to give fuch an account of elder times as may a- 
mount to certain credibility : which if cleared, will of it felF be 
fufhcient to manifeft the incompetency of thofe records, as to the 
laying any foundation for a firmaffent to be given to them. Now 
this defeat and infufficiency of thofe hiftories is either more gene- 
ral, which lies in common to them all; or fuch as may be obferved 
in a particular confideration of the hiftories of thofe feveral Na- 
tions, which have pretended higheft to antiquity. 

The general deleft is. The want of timely records to preferve 
their hiftories in. For it is moft evident, that the trueft hiftory XVI - 
in the world is liable to various corruptions thro’ length of time, 
if there be no certain way of preferving it entire. And that, 
thro’ the frailty of memory in thole who had integrity to preferve 
it; through the gradual increafe of barbarifin ana ignorance^ 
where there are no ways of inftruftion ; and thro’ the lubtilty of 
filch, whofe intereft it may be to corrupt and alter that tradition. 

If we find fuch infinite variety and difference in men’s accounts, as 
to the hiftories of their own times , when they have all poffible 
means to be acquainted with the truth of them ; what account can 
we imagin can be given, where there was no way of preferving 
to pofterity the moft authentic relation of former Ages ? Elpe- 
cially, it being moft evident, that where any certain way of pre- 
ferving tradition is wanting, a People muft foon degenerate into 
the greateft ftupidity and barbarifin : becaufe all will be taken up 
in minding their own petty concerns, and no encouragement at 
all given to fuch public fpirits, who would mind the credit of 
the whole Nation. For what was there for fuch to employ them- 
felves upon, or fpend their time in, when they had no other kind 
of learning among them, but feme general traditions conveyed 
from father to foil, which might be learned by fuch who fol- 
lowed nothing but domeftic employments ? So that the Sons of 
Noah) after their feveral difperfions and plantations of feveral 
Countries, did gradually degenerate into ignorance and barbarifin : 

For, upon their firft fetling in any Country, they found it em- 
ployment fiifficient to cultivate the Land , and make habitations 
to live in, and to provide themfelves of neceffities for their mu- 
tual comfort and fubfiftence. Befides this, they were often put 
to removes from one place to another, where they could not con- 
veniently refide ; which Thucydides fpeaks much of as to the an- 
cient ftatc of Greece : and it was a great while before they came 
to imbody themfelves together in Towns and Cities, ana from 
thence to fpread into Provinces, and to fettle bounds and extents 
of their Territories. The firft Age after theplan cation of a Coun- 
try being thus fpent, the next law it neceflary to fall clofe to the 
work of husbandry, not only to get fomething out of the earth 
for their fubfiftence; but when by their diligence they had fo far 
improved the ground, that they had not only enough for them- 
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felves, but to fpare to others, they then found out a way for com- 
merce one with another by exchange. This way of traffic made 
them begin to raife their hopes higher, of enriching themfelves -, 
which wnen ibme of them had done, they bring the poorer un- 
der their power, and reign as Lords over them; thefe rich, with 
their dependents, drive to outvye each other •, whence came wars 
and mutual contentions, till they who got the better over their 
adverfaries, took ftill greater authority into their hands : thence 
at firft every City almoft, and adjacent Territory, had a King 
over it •, which by conflicting with each other, at laft brought fe- 
veral Cities and Territories under the power of one particular per- 
fon, who thereby came to reign as foie Monarch over all within 
his dominions. 

For altho’ there be ibme reafon to think, that the Leaders of 


feveral Colonies had at firft fuperiority over all that went with them ; 
yet there being evidence in few Nations of any continued fuccefi- 
iion of Monarchs from the pofterity of Noah , and fo great evi- 
dence of fo many petty Royalties almoft in every City (as we read 
of iuch multitudes or Kings in the finall Territory of Canaan , 
when JoJhua conquered it,) this makes it at leaft probable to me, 
that after the death of the firft Leader, by reaion of their poverty 
and difperfednefs of habitations, they did not incorporate gene- 
rally into any Civil government under one head, but did rife by 
degrees in the manner before fet down* but yet fo, that in the petty 
divifions fome prerogative might be given to him who derived his 
pedigree the neareft from the firft Founder of that plantation j 
which in all probability is the meaning of Thucydides , who tells 
us, when the riches or Greece began to increafe, and their Power 
Thucyd. 1 . improved, Tyrannies were ere&ed in moft Cities, * ?«** *vi 

r l'pen ^' 5 for before that time Kingdoms with honors 

limited were hereditary * for fo the Scholiaft explains it, /u- 

nxtutf iia v iftn o^yA«fi. C « w • i /fa nmit ytnut. This then being the ftate 

and cafe of moft Nations in the firft ages after their plantation, 
there was no likelihood at all of any great improvement in know- 
ledg among them-, nay fo far from it, that for the firft ages, 
wherein they conflicted with poverty and neceflity, there was a 
neceflary decay among them, of what knowledg had been con- 
-■ vey’d to them : becaufe their neceflities kept them in continual 
employment} and after they conquered Them, they began to con- 
quer each other : fb that till fuch time as they were fettled in 
peace under eftablifhed Common- wealths, there was no leifure 
nor opportunity for any Arts or Sciences to flourifh, without which 
all certain hiftories of their own former ftate muft vanifh and dwindle 
into feme fabulous ftories. And fo we find they did in moft Na- 
tions i which thence are able to give no other account of them- 
felves, but that they fprung out of the earth where they lived ; 
from which opinion the Athenians ufed to wear of old their golden 
Grafhoppers, as Thucydides relates. What account can we then 
exped of ancient times from fuch Nations which were fo defe- 
Chve in preferving their own Originals ? 
xvpi. Now this defeftivenefs of giving teftimony of ancient times by 
thefe Nations, will further appear by thefe two confiderations : 
Firft What ways there are for communicating knowledg to po- 
fterity. 
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ftcrity. Secondly , How long it was ere thele Nations came to be 
Mailers of any way of certain communicating their conceptions 
to their Succelfiors. Three general ways there are whereby lcnow- 
ledg may be propagated from one to another-, by reprelentative 
Symbols, by Speech, and by Letters. The firft of thele was moll 
common in thofe elder times, for which purpole Clemens Alexan- 
drinus produceth the teftimony of an ancient Grammarian ‘Diony- 
fius Thrax in his Expofition of the lymbol of the Wheels : iafpeuref ytw Cltm. 

* At (AOVOV, cc?&tc inoi 7u\ That fome perfons made a . 

reprefentation of their actions to others-, not only by fpeeeh , but by 
fymbols too. Which any one who is any ways converlimt in the 
Learning of thofe ancient times, will find to have been the chief 
way of propagating it (fuch as it was) from one to another: as is 
evident in the Hieroglyphics of the ^/Egyptians , and the cuftom 
of Symbols from thence derived among the Grecian Philolophers, 
efpecially the Pythagoreans. It was the lolemn cuftom of the 
^Egyptians to wrap up all the little knowledg they had, under 
fuch myftical reprelentations , which were unavoidably clog’d 
with two inconveniences very unfuitable to the propagation of 
knowledg, which were Obfcurity and Ambiguity. For it not only 
coft them a great deal of time to gather up fuch Symbolical things 
which might reprelent their conceptions ; but when they had pitch- 
ed upon them, they were liable to a great variety of Interpreta- 
tions, as is evident in all thofe remainders of them, prelerved by 
the induftry of fome ancient Writers. As in their ****«*;, or golden 
Images of their Gods , they had ingraved two Dogs, an Hawk and 
an Ibis. By the Dogs fome underftood the two Hemilpheres, others 
the two Tropics i by the Hawk fome underftood the Sun, others 
the /Equinoctial by the Ibis, fome the Moon, others the Zodiac, 
as is evident in Clemens , who reports it. This way then is a moll 
unfit way to convey any ancient tradition-, by being both obfeure, 
ambiguous, and unable to exprefs fo much as to give any certain 
light to future ages of the palfages of the precedent. 

The other ways of conveying knowledg, are either by Speech, Xix. 
or by Letters. The firft mull be by fome vocal Cabala, delivered 
down from father to fon: but Words being of fo perilhing a na- 
ture, and man’s Memory fo weak and frail in retaining them, it is 
neceflary for a certain communication of knowledg, that lome way 
lhould be found out more lafting than Words, more firm than Me- 
mory, more faithful than Tradition: which could not otherwile be 
imagined, than that the Author of his own conceptions lhould 
himfelf leave them to the view of all pofterity; in order to which, 
fome way muft be contrived whereby mens Voices might be leen, 
and mens Fingers fpeak. But how to exprefs all kina of founds, 
with the feveral draughts of a pen, ana to confine them within 
the compals of twenty-four letters, is delervedly called by Galileo , 
admirandarum omnium invent ionum humanarum Jignaculum, thechoi - 
ceft of all humane inventions. And had we no other evidence of 
the great obfcurity of ancient hiftory, the great difference as to 
the firft inventor of letters, would be a fufficient demonftration of 
it. For almoft every Nation hath had a feveral Author of them: 

The Jews derive them from Adam or Mofes-, the c/ Egyptians at- 
tribute their invention to Thoyt or Mercury ; the Grecians to Cad- 
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must the ‘Phoenicians to Taautus , the Latins to Saturn-, others to 
the c/ Ethiopians : and left the Pygmies fliould be without their 
enemies, Tome think they were round out a gruum volatu , from 
the manner of the flying of Cranes. Thus it hath happened with 
moft Nations ■, what was firft among themfelves, they thought to 
be the firft in the world. 

But by whom foe ver they were firft invented, we are certain they 
were but lately in ufe in that Nation, which hath moft vainly ar- 
rogated the moft to it felf in point of Antiquity, and yet had the 
* ncl - ** leaft reafon, I mean, the Grecians. Thence the ^Egyptian Prieft 
tpatenit truly told Solon* the Greeks were always children. > becaufe 
they had nothing of the antiquities of former ages. If we may 
'appM i believe Jofephus* they had no Writings earlier tnan Homer * but 
’ *’ herein he is conceived to have ferved nis caufe too much, becaufe 
of the Infeription of Amphitryo ztThebes in the Temple of Apollo 
IJmenius in tne Ionic letters, and two others of the fame age to be 
v. stcbsr. feen in Herodotus s and becaufe of the Writings of Lycus , Orpheus , 
Gtegrsfb. Mufieus , Oroebantius Troezenius , Thaletas , Melefander , and others. 
fTr.io! This we. are certain of, the Grecians had not the ufc of letters a- 
mong them ’till the time of Cadmus the Phoenicians coming in- 
to Greece , whither he came to plant a Colony of Phoenicians , 
whence arofe the ftory of his purfuit of Europa , as Cotton in Pho - 
bull 3 j. tius tells US . 

And it is very probable, which learned men have long fince ob- 
ferved, that the name Cadmus comes from the Hebrew Dip Ke- 
dem , and may relate as an appellative either to his Dignity, as Ju- 
nius in his Academia conjectures, or more probably to his Coun- 
try, the Eaft, which is frequently call’d Kedem in Scripture. Some 
have conjectured further, that his proper name was Og ; upon 
what reafon I know not, unlefs from nence, that thence by a du- 
plication of the word came the Greek "ay j*. who feems to have 
been no other than Cadmus , as will appear by comparing their 
(lories together. Only one was the name his memory was pre- 
ferved by at Athens , where the Cadmeans inhabited, as appears 
by the Gephyrai , who Herodotus tells us were Phoenicians that 
uifi.Lf. came with Cadmus j and others fanfie the Academia there was ori- 
ginally called Cadmea-, and the name Cadmus was preferved chiefly 
among the Boeotians in memory of the Country whence he came : 
it being likely to be impos’d by them upon his firft landing in the 
Country •, as many learned perfons conceive, the name of an He- 
brew was given to Abraham by the Canaanites , upon his palling 
over the river Euphrates. On this account then it ftands to rea- 
fon , that the name which was given him as a ftranger , fhould be 
longcft preferved in the place where it was firft impofed. Or if 
we take dp in the other fenfe, as it imports Antiquity > fo there 
is ft ill a higher probability of the affinity of the names of Cadmus 
and Ogyges , for it is certain, that the Greeks had no higher name 
for a matter of antiquity, than to call it as the Scholiaft on 
Hejiody He (y chius , Suidas , Eujlathius on \ Dionyjms, and many others 
obferve. And which yet advanceth the probability higher, Lufta- 
LMBMtitu tius or Lattantius the Scholiaft on Statius , tells us, the other Greeks 
had from the Thebanesi for, faith he, Thebani resantiquas 
Ogygtas nomnabant. But that which puts it almoft beyond meer 
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probability? is, that Varro , Fejlus, FaufaniaS) Apollonius , 
chylus-i and others make Ogyges the Founder of the Boeotian 
Thebes , which were thence called Ogygia j and Strabo and Ste- 
phanus further fay, that the whole Country of Boeotia was called 
Ogygia : now all that mention the Story of Cadmus , attribute to 
him the founding of the Boeotian Thebes. And withall it is ob- 
fervable, that in the Vatican Appendix of th cGreek ‘ Proverbs , we VMie.Aff. 
read Cadmus called Ogyges ; Qyopicc t&xec, v£t *5 T«' ovvtCt) K aifop t *f 2. p^* ^ 2 

ofe Sit <au Meurfius indeed would have it correft- Meurfius 

ed, t as it is read in Suidas but by the favour of lb de 

learned a man, it feems more probable that Suidas Ihoud be cor- 8 ‘ 
refted by that} he bringing no other evidence of any liich perlon 
%s Cadmus a Son of Ogyges ■> but only that reading in Suidas ; 
whereas we have difeoverea many probable grounds to make them 
both the lame. That which I would now infer from hence is, the 
utter impoflibility of the Greeks giving us any certain account of 
ancient times, when a thing fo modern in comparifon as Cadmus his 
coming into Greece , is thought by them a matter of fo great antiqui- 
ty, that when they would deferibe a thing very ancient, they deferi- 
bed it by the name of Ogyges , who was the lame with Cadmus. 

Now Cadmus his coming into Greece , is generally, by Hiftorians, 

E laced about the time of JoJhua> whence fome (I will not fay how 
appily) have conje£hired, that Cadmus and his company were 
fome of the Canaanites who fled from JoJhua-> as others are lup- 
pofed to have done into Africa , if Frocopius his Pillar hath llrength 
enough to bear liich a conje£hire. But there is too great a confu- 
lion about the time of Cadmus his arrival into Greece , to affirm 
any thing with any great certainty about it. 

Yet thole who dilagree from that former Computation, place it voffiusdt 
yet lower. Voffius makes Agenor Cadmus's Father contempo- L u 

rary with the latter end of Mopes , or the beginning of JoJhua 
and fo Cadmus his time mull: fall fomewhat after. Jac. Cappellus 
placeth Cadmus in the third year of Othoniel. The Author of the 
Greek Chronicle, in the Marmora Arundelliana , makes his coming 
to Greece to be in the time of Helen the fon of Deucalion } whicn 
Cappellus fixeth on the 73. of Mofes , A. M. 2 ppy. But Mr. Selden 
conceives it lomewhat Tower: and lo it mull be, if we follow 
* Clemens Alexandrinus , who places it in the time of Lynceus King 
of the Argives , which he faith was «A«cVj, -<h & , 1 >*•»*, in the strem. 1. 
eleventh Generation after Mofes , which will fall about the time of 
Samuel: But tho’ it lhould be fo late, it would be no wonder it 
ihould be reckoned a matter of lo great antiquity among the Gre- 
cians i for the eldeft Records they have of any King at Athens , 
begin at the time of Mofes , whole contemporary Cecrops is gene- 
rally thought to be> for at Cecrops his time it is the Marble Chro- 
nicle begins. Now that the Grecians did receive their very Letters 
from the Fheenicians by Cadmus , is commonly acknowledged by 
the moft learned of the Greeks themfelves, as appears by the inge- 
nuous confelfion of Herodotus , Fhiloftratus , Critias in Athenaus , 
Zenodotus in Laertius , Timon Fhliafius in Sextus Empiricus , and 
many others : lo that it were to no purpofe to offer to prove that, 
which they who arrogate fo much to tnemfelves, do fo freely ac- 
knowledg. Which yet hath been done to very good purpofe by 
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scstig.Not. Jofeph Scaliger and Bochartus , and many others from the form of 
t ^ ie Letters, the order and the name of them. It feems probable 
1617. that at firft they might ufe the form of the Phoenician Letters, in 
which Herodotus tells us the three old Infcriptions were extant j 
and Diodorus tells us, that the brafs pot which Cadmus offered to 
<»f- »o. Minerva Lindia , had an infcription on it in the Phoenician Letters : 

but afterwards the form of the Letters came by degrees to be chan- 
ged, when for their greater expedition in writing they left the old 
way of writing towards the left hand, for the natural and expedite 
way of writing towards the right, by which they exchanged thelites 
of the ftrokes in feveral Letters, as it is obferved by the fore-cited 
Learned Authors. 

Not that the old Ionic Letters were nearer the Phoenician , and 
sesligMd. diftintt from the modern, as Jof. Scaliger in his learned Difeourfe 
on the original of the Greek Letters conceives > for the Ionic Let- 
tlinii ters were nothing elfe but the full Alphabet of twenty-four, with 
Hift.j.vt- the additions of Palamedes , and Simonides Ceus } as Pliny tells us, 
that all the Greeks confented in the ufe of the Ionic Letters: but 
the old Attic Letters came nearer the Phoenician , becaufe the A- 
thenians , long after the Alphabet was increafed to xxiv, continued 
ftill in the ufe of the old 16 , which were brought in by Cadmus j 
which muft needs much alter the way of writing : for in the old 
Letters, they writ the os for ©«•«> which made Pliny , with a great 
*v.Mauf. deal of learning and truth, lay, that the old Greek Letters were 
Hvfccr* the lame with the Roman. Thence the Greeks called their ancient 
Letters ’aA«*' as appears by *Harpocration and Hejy chius j not 

TmT that they were fo much diftinft from others, but becaufe they did not 

’ f ' admit of the addition of the other eight Letters, 
xxi. We fee then the very Letters of the Greeks were no elder than 
Cadmus } and for any confiderable Learning among them, it was 
not near lo old. Some allert indeed that Hiftory Began from the 
time of Cadmus j but it is by a miftake of Him for a younger Cad- 
Tiin. Nat. mus , which was Cadmus Mileftus, whom Pliny makes to be the 
?{ 9 y 7 \ firft Writer in Profe but That heafter attributes toPherecydes Sy- 
e. 77. riusy and Hiftory to Cadmus Milefius: and therefore I think it far 
more probable, that it was fome writing of this latter Cadmus ■> which 
smm 1 6 was tTan fc r ihed and epitomized by Bion Proconejius , altho’ Clemens 
Alexandrinus leems to attribute it to the elder. We fee how un- 
able then the Grecians were to give an account of elder times, that 
were guilty of lo much infancy and nonage, as to begin to learn 
their Letters almoft in the noon-tide of the World, and yet long 
after this to the time .of the firft Olympiad all their relations are 
accounted fabulous. A fair account then we are like to have from 
them of the firft antiquities of the World, who could not lpeak 
plain truth, ’till the W orld was above three thoufand years old for 
lb was it when the Olympiads began. 

So true is the obfervation of JuJlin Martyr , 

Gt hifwrm the Greeks hod no exalt hiftory of themfelves before 
the Olympiads i but of that more afterwards. 

This is now the firft Defeft which doth infringe the credibility of 
thefe Hiftofies, which is the want of timely and early records to 
digeft their own hiftory in. 

, CHAP. 
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chap. n. 

Of the Phoenician and /Egyptian Hiftory. 

I. 'the particular defcB in the Hiftory of the mo ft learned Heal 
then Nations . II. Fir ft the Phoenicians. Of Sanchoniathon, 
his Antiquity and Fidelity. III. Of Jerom-baal, Baal-Berith. 

IV. the Antiquity of Tyre. Scaliger vindicated again ft Bo- 
chartus. Vv Abibalus. VI. the vanity of Phoenician theo- 
logy. VII. the imitation of it hy the Gnoftics. VIII. Of the 
^Egyptian Htjlory. IX. the Antiquity and Authority of Her- 
mes Trifinegiftus. X. Of his Inf eruptions on Pillars , tran- 
feribed by Manetho. XI. His Fabuloufnefs thence dij covered. 

Terra Seriadica. XII. Of Seth’x Pillars in Jofephus, and art 
account whence they were taken. 

H Aving already fhewed a general defedt in the ancient Hea- & / 
then Hiftories, as to an account of ancient times ; we now 
xome to a fclofer, and more particular confideration of the Hifto- 
ries of thole leveral Nations which have born the greateft name 
in the world for learning and antiquity. There are four Nations 
chiefly which have pretended the molt to antiquity in the learned 
Worlds and whole Hiftorians have been thought to deliver any 
t hing contrary to Holy Writ in their account of ancient times, 
whom on that account we are obliged more particularly to confij 
der y and thole are the 'Phoenicians , Chaldaansy zyEgyptiansy and 
Grecians $ we lhall therefore fee what evidence or credibility 
•there can be in any of thefe, as to the matter of antiquity of their 
Records, or their Hiftories taken from them. And the credibi- 
lity of an Hiftoriari depending much upon the certainty and au- 
thority of the Records he makes ufe of, we lhall both.conflder of 
what value and antiquity thepretended Records are, and particular- 
ly look into the age of the leveral Hiftorians. As to the Grecians, 
we have feen already an utter impoffibility of having ancient Re- 
cords among them, becaufe they wanted the means of preferving 
them, having fo lately borrowed their Letters from other Na- 
tions. Unlefs as to their account of times they had been as care- 
ful, as the old Romans were, to number their years by the leveral 
clavi or nails ^ which they fixed on the Temple- doors : which yet 
they were not in any capacity to do* not growing up in an entire 
body, as the Roman Empire did* but lying lb much Icattefed and 
divided into fo many petty Republics, that they minded Very lit- 
tle of concernment to the whole Nation. The other three Na- 
tions have defervedly a name of for greater antiquity than any the 
Cr sedans could everpretend to* who yet were unmeafurably guilty 
of an impotent affectation of Antiquity •, and arrogating to them- 
lelves, as growing on their own ground, what was with a great 
deal of pams and induftry gathered but as the gleanings from the 
fuller harveft of thole Nations they relbrted to. Which is not 
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only true as to the greateft part of their learning, but as to the 
account likewife they give of ancient times * the chief and moft 
ancient Hiftories among them being only a corruption of the Hi- 
ftorv of the elder Nations, efpecially ‘Phoenicia ^S^cyEgypt : for 
of thefe two Philo Byblius the tranflator of the anfejent Phoeni- 
thiiofyi. clan Hiftorian Sanchoniathon faith, they were 
apud e*- ^ ^ a Man! the moft ancient of all the Barbarians, 

^tZgtx.from whom the others derived their Theology ; which he there par- 
ticularly inftanceth in. 

We begin therefore with the Phoenician Hiftory, whofemoft 
ancient and famous Hiftorian is Sanchoniathon , fb much admired 
and made ufe of by the fhrewdeft antagonift ever Chriftianity met 
with, the Philofopher Porphyrins. But therein was feen the won- 
derful Providence of God, that out of this Eater came forth Meat, 
and out of the Lion , Hony j that the moft confiderable teftimonies 
by him produced againft our Religion, were of the greateft ftrength 
to refute his own. For he being of too great Learning to be fa- 
tisfied with the vain pretenfes of the Grecians, he made it his bu- 
finefs to fearch after the moft ancient Records, to find out fome- 
what in them to confront with the antiquity of the Scriptures*, 
but upon his fearch could find none of greater veneration than 
the Phanician Hiftory, nor any Author contending for age with 
this Sanchoniathon. Vet when he had made the moft of his Tefti- 
mony, he was fain to yield him younger than Mofes, tho’ he fup- 
pofeth him elder than the Trojan Wars. And yet herein was 
he guilty of a moft grofs not much exceding the Grecians 

in his skill in Chronology, when he makes Semiramis coexiftent 
with the Siege of Troy : as is evident in his teftimony produced at 
zuftb. large by Eufebius out of his firft Book againft the Chriftians} nay, * 
irtf.zv. jj e g oes to prove the truth of Sanchoniathon' s Hiftory by theagree- 
p.rif’*' ment of it with that of Mofes concerning the Jews, both as to 
their Names and Places, <N St -niy in Sr« -dm* w Ss 

•in, St nptpm&m: whereby he doth evidently aflert the greater 
Truth and Antiquity of Mofes his Hiftory, when he proves the 
truth of Sanchoniathon ' s from confonancy with that. 
iil Two things more Porphyry infifts on to manifeft his credibility; 
the one I fuppofe relates to what he reports concerning th cjews, 
the other concerning the Phoenicians themfelves. For the firft, that 
he made ufe of the Records of Jerom-baal the Prieft of the God 
IeuO) or rather Iao ; for the other, that he ufed all the Records of 
the feveral Cities, and the facredlnfcriptions in the Temples. Who 
that Jerom-baal was, is much difcuflcd among Learned men, the 
finding out of which hath been thought to be the moft certain way 
Mochnrt. to determine the age of Sanchoniathon. The learned Bochartus con- 
p*xLx* e ’ cc * ves him to be Gideon , who in Scriptures is called Jerub-baal , 
t. \ 7 . *’ which is of the fame fenfe in the Phoenician language, only after 
their cuftom changing one b into m, as in Ambubaja , Sambuca , &c. 
But admitting the conjedure of this learned perfon concerning 
Jerub-baal , yet I fee no neceffity of making Sanchoniathon and him 
contemporary ; for I no where find any thing mentioned in Porphyry 
_ implying that, but only that he made ufe or the Records of Jeruo- 
baal, which he might very probably do at a confiderable diftance 
of time from him* whether by thole we mean the Annals 
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written by him, or the Records concerning his a&ions : either of 
which might have given Sanchoniathon confiderable light in the hi* 
flory either of the Ifraelites or ‘Phoenicians. And it is fo much the 
more probable, becaufe prefently after the death of Gideon , the Ifrae- 
lites worfhipped Baal- her it h j by which mod probably is meant Judg.8.33. 
the Idol of Berith or Berytus, the place where Sanchoniathon lived j 
by which means the Berytians fmight come eafily acquainted with 
all the remarkable paflages of Jerub-baal. 

But I cannot conceive how Sanchoniathon could be contempo- iv. 
rary with Gideon , f which yet if he were, he falls 182 years fhort 
of Mofes, ) efpecially becaufe the building of Tyre , which that 
Author mentions as an ancient thing (as hath been obferved by Sea- sesUg.Not. 
liger ) is by our beft Chronologers placed about the time of Gideon, Gr*p+ 
and about 65 years before the definition of Troy. I know Bo- 
chartus, to avoid this argument, hath brought feme evidence of 
feveral places called Tyrus in Phoenicia, from Scylax his Periplus $ 
but noue that there was any more than one Tyrus of any great re- 
pute for antiquity. Now tnis Tyrus Jofephus makes but 240 years 
elder than Solomon's Temple, and JuJlin but one year elder than Ant ' /,8 ‘ 
the definition of Troy. Neither can any account be given why 
Sidon fhould be fo much celebrated by ancient Poets, as Strabo tells us, stutuuoi 
when Tyre is not fo much as mentioned by Homer ; if the famous 
Tyre were of fo great antiquity and repute as is pretended. It cannot 
be denied but that there is mention in Scripture of a Tyre elder 
than this we fpeak of, JoJhua 19. 29. which feme think to be that 
which was called Palatyrus, which Strabo makes to be 20 furlongs plin.Hifi. 
diftant from the great Tyre but Pliny includes Palatyrus within Nat - l -s- 
the circumference of Tyre, and fo makes the whole circuit of the e ‘ ' 9 ' 

City to be 19 miles. It is not to me fo certain to what place the 
* name of Palatyrus refers, whether to any Tyrus before the firfl 
building of the great Tyre , or to the ruins of the great Tyre after 
its deftru&ion by Nebuchadnezzar , compared with the new Tyre , 
which was built more inward to the Sea, and was after befieged 
by Alexander the Great. It may feem probable tha tP alatyrus inay 
relate to the ruins of the great Tyre, m that it was after included 
in its circuit, and chiefly becaufe of the prediction in Ezekiel 26.4. 

Thou jhalt be built no more for the Tyre erefted after, was built not 
on the Continent, but almoft in the Sea. If fo, then Palatyrus or 
the old famous Tyrus might Hand upon a rock upon the brink of 
the Continent: and fo the great afguimentof Bochartus is eafily an- 
lwered, which is, that after it is mentioned in Sanchoniathon’s Hi- 
Jlory , that Hypfburanius dwelt Tyre, upon the fatting out between 
him and his brother Ufous, Ufous firfi adventured «’« J**»<*»> tpfitaf, 
to go to Sea, which, faith he, evidently manifefts that the Tyre men- 
tioned by Sanchoniathon was not the famous InfularTjms, but fome «*' 

other Tyre. This argument, I fay, is now eafily aniwered, if the 
famous Tyre before its deftruCtion by Nebuchadnezzar did Hand 
upon the Continent for then it might be the old famous Tyre flill, 
notwithftanding what Sanchoniathon {peaks of the firfl venturing 
to Sea after Tyre was built. So then I conceive thefe feveral ages 
agreeable to the fame Tyre •, the firfl was when it was a high flrong 
rock on the fea-fide without many inhabitants} fo I fiippofe it was 
when mentioned by JoJhua, as the bound of the tribe of Ajher. The 
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fecond age was, when it was built a great -City by the Sidmians 
upon the former place, and grew very populous ana famous, which 
lafted ’till Nebuchadnezzar's time; after this, tho’ it were never 
built upon the Continent again, yet a little farther into the fea, a 
new and goodly City was erefted, which was New Tyre , and the 
remains on the continent fide Palatyrus. Thu$ far then we have 
made good Scaliger's opinion againft Bochartus , that the famous 
Sanchoniathon is not fb old as he is pretended to be. 

Which will be further manifeft, if that Abibalus* to whom San- 
choniathon is fuppofed to dedicate his Hiftory, were the father to 
Hiram* contemporary with Solomon* as Jof. Scaltger fuppofeth, 
who was i f4 years after the deftru&ion of Troy. In the Tyrian 
Dynafties produced by Scaliger out of the ‘Phoenician Annals, this 
Abibalus is the firft who occurs, and is contemporary viithDavid : 
Sanchoniathon then is of no great antiquity, ir this were the time 
he lived in. But Bochartus well obferves, that it is not lpolcen of 
Abibalus King of Tyre, but of Abibalus King of Berytus * whom 
we may allow to be fomewhat nearer the time of Mofes than the 
other Abibalus , as the Phoenician Annals make it appear, as Por- 
phyry tells us > but yet we find his antiquity is not fo great as to 
be able to conteft with Mofes , as Porphyry himfelf conrefleth ; ah 
tho’ we may freely acknowledg him to be far elder than any of 
rojfJtMfl. the Greek Hiftorians ; which is all VoJJms contends for, and iuffi- 
Grde.i. i. ciently proves : but we are far from yielding him contemporary 
with Setniramis, as Porphyry would have him, and yet makes Him 
junior to Mofes * and to live about the time of the Trojan war, 
which is to reconcile the diftanceof near 800 years : fuch miferablc 
confufion was there in the beft learned Heathens in their compu- 
tation of ancient times. 

yi. Having thus cleared the Antiquity of Sanchoniathon and the 
Phoenician Hiftory, we are next to confider the Fidelity of it This 
Sanchoniathon is nighly commended for, both by Porphyry, and 
his Tranfiator into Greek Philo Byblius , who lived in Adrian? s 
time*, and Theodor et thinks his name in the Phoenician language 
fignifies which Bochartus endeavours to fetch from thence^ 

and conceives the name to be given him when he let himfelf to 
write bis Hiftory * and he wifheth, and fo do we, that he had been 
then vir fui nominis* and made it appear by his writing that he had 
been a Lover of truth. Philo faith he was 
a very learned and inqidfitive man s but either he was not fo diligent 
to enquire after, or not fb happy to light on any certain Records; 
or if he did, he was not over-much a Lover of truth, in delivering 
them to the world. How faithful he was in tranferibing his Hi- 
ftory from his Records, we cannot be fufficient judges of, unlefs 
we had thole books of Taautus , and the facred Infcriptions, and 
the Records of Cities which he pretends to take his Hiftory from, 
to compare them together. But by what remains of his Hiftory, 
which is only the firft Book concerning the Phoenician Theology, 
extant in Eufebius * we have little reafon to believe his Hiftory of 
the World and deleft times, without further proof than he gives 
of it, there being fb much obfeurity and confufion in it, when he 
makes a Chaos to be the firft be ginning of all things, and the Gods 
to come afterj makes yfan- to be the fon of Chryfor at 
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Vulcan , and again the fame the man born of earthy to be fe- 
veral generations after and who were the firft mortal 

men$ and yet from the two brethren Tw(n and came two 
Gods, whereof one was called and the other 'Avefm, and this 

latter was worfhipped with as much veneration as any of their 
Gods. 

Yet from thefe things, as foolifh and ridiculous as they are, it vn. 
is very probable the Gnoftics and the ieveral fubdivifions of diem 
might take the rile of their ieveral ejEones and Qfyfa'- for here 
we find aw. and made two of the number of the Gods* 

but the reft of the names they, according to their ieveral feds, 
took a liberty of altering according to their ieveral fancies. This 
is far more probable to me, • than that either Hejtod’s 9«*r**«» Ihould 
be the ground of them *, or the opinion of a late German Divine, 
who conc eives that Philo Byblius did in imitation of the Gnoflics, "X 3 A, 

form this Holy ftory of the ‘Phoenician Theology. For altho* I ^ 

am far from believing what Kircher ibmewhere tells us, that he 3 .fiB. 1. r " "i ' " ' ' 
had once got a fight of Sanchoniathon's Original Hiftory (it being 
not the firft thing that learned man hath been deceived in/) yet I 
fee no ground of io much peeviihnefs, as becaufe this Hiftory pre- 
tends ib much antiquity, we ihould therefore pfefendy condemn 
it as a figment of the Tranilator of it. For had it been ib, the 
Antagoiufts of Porphyry , Methodius , ApoUinarisy but efpecially 
Eufebius , ib well verfed in antiquities, would have founa out io 
great a cheat. Altho’ I muft conrefs they were oft-times deceived 
with Pin Fraudesitfout then it was when they made for the Chriftians, 
and not againft them, as this did. But befides a fabulous confu- 
fion of things together, we have iome things delivered concerning 
their Gods, which are both, contrary to all natural notions of a 
Deity, and thoie very common principles of Humanity, which all 
acknowledg. As when or Saturn , fufpe&ing his fon Sadi- 
dusy deftroyed him with his own hands, ana warred againft his 
father Ur anus y and after deftroyed him likewife, and buried his ^ 

brother Atlas alive in the earth) which being taken, as Philo By- 
blius contends they ought to be, in the literal fenle, are filch in- 
congruities to all notions of a divine nature, that it is the greateft 
wonder there ihould be any that fhould believe there was any 
God , 1 and believe thefe were Gods together. 

But altho* there be io many grofs fables and incOnfiftencies in 
this Phoenician Theology, that€re fb far from meriting belief in 
themfelves, that it were a fuffirient forfeiture of reafon to fay they 
were credible) yet when we have a greater light in our hands of 
divine revelation, we may in this dungeon find out many excellent 
remainders of die ancient tradition, tno’ miferably corrupted) as, 
concerning the Creation, die Original of Idolatry, the Invention 
of Arts, the Foundation of Cities, the Story of Abraham^ of 
which in their due place. That which of all feems the cleareft in 
this Theology, is the open owning the original of Idolatry to have 
been from the confecration of fome eminent perlons after their 
death, who had found out fome ufeful things for the world while 
they were living: which the fubtiler Greeks would not admit of, 
viz. that the perfons they worfhip'd were once Men) which made 
them turn all into Allegories and Myftical lenfes to blind that Ido- 
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latry they were guilty of the better among the ignorant: which 
makes 'Patio Byblius fo very angry with the Neoteric Gr actons , as he 
fbiloBy&l. calls them) &&*#$** $ d u *Xn$*k rit dy Jwt ht* mXwpefa *5 Qt*i**s fayf. 

71 ^ *fr*et*t dvdpvaf. That with a great deal of force and Jlraining they 
turned all thejlories of the Gods into Allegories and Phyfical dif- 
courfes. Which is all the ingenuity that I know is to be found in 
this Phoenician Theology, that therein we find a free ackowledg- 
ment of the beginning of the Heathen Idolatry: and therefore 
Sanchoniathm was as far from advancing Porphyry's Religion, as 
he was in the leaft from overthrowing the credibility of Chri- 
ftianity. o 

yjn. The next we come to then, are the c/ Egyptians ; a people fo 
unreaionably given to fables, that the wifefF action they did, was 
to conceal their Religion ; and the beft offices their Gods had, was 
to hold their fingers in their mouths , to command filence to all 
that came to worfhip them. But we defign not here any let dif- 
courfe concerning the vanity of the o 'Egyptian Theology, which 
yet was fb monftroufly ridiculous, that even thofe who were over- 
run with the height of Idolatry themfelves, did make it the object 
of their fcorn and laughter. And certainly had we no other de- 
monftration of the greatnefs of Man’s apoftafy and degeneracy, 
the ^Egyptian Theology would be an irrefragable evidence of it : 
for who could but imagine a ftrangelownefsof foirit in thofe, who 
could fall down and worfhip the bafeft and molt contemptible of 
creatures ? Their Temples were the beft Hieroglyphics of them- 
felves, fair and goodly ftru£hires without, but within fome de- 
formed creatures enfhrined for veneration. But tho’ the c/ Egy- 
ptians had loft their credit fo much as to matter of Religion} yet 
it may be fuppofed, that they who were fo famed for wudom and 
antiquity, fhould be able to give a full and exa£t account of them- 
felves thro’ the ages of the world. And this they are fb far from 
being defective in, that if you will believe them, they will give you 
an account of themfelves many thoufands of years before ever the 
world was made, but the peculiar vanity of their Chronology will 
be handled afterwards: That we now enquire into, is, what cer- 
tain Records they had of their own antiquity, which might call 
for aflent from any unprejudiced mind } whether there be any thing 
feally anfwering that loud and unparalell’d cry of antiquity among 
the tyEgyptianSi whereby they will make all other Nations in com- 
parifon of them, to be but of pefterday, and to know nothing. 
We queftion not now their pretence to wifdom and learning, but 
are the more in hopes to meet with fome certain way of fatisra&ion 
concerning apcient times, where learning is fuppofed to have ftpu- 
rifhed fb much, even when Greece it felf was accounted barbarous, 
j The great bafis of all the cyEgyptian Hiftory depends on the 

credit or their ancient Hermes , whom out of their veneration they 
called Trifmegiftus ) for to him they afcribe the firft invention of 
their Learning, and all excellent Arts} from him they derive their 
: hiftory} their famous hiftorian Manet ho profeflingtotranfcribehis 
Dynafties from the pillars of Hermes. We fhall therefore firft 
fee of what credit and antiquity Hermes himfelf was, and of what 
account particularly thofe pillars were which uphold all the fabric 
of Manetho his Dyngfties. For Hermes himfelf the ftory concerning 
* him 
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him is fo various and uncertain that fome have from thence que- 
ftioned whether ever there were fuch a perfon or no, becaufo of 
the ftrangely different account that is given of him. Cotta in Tully-> cum i, 
in order to the eftablifhing his Academical do&rine of withholding Nat ' Dtor ' 
Aflent, mentions no fewer than five Mercuries , of which, two he 
makes eyEgyptian^ one of them the Hermes we now fpeak of, 
whom the ejEgyptians call Thoyth , and was the Author both of 
their Laws andLetters. The c /Egyptians, as appears by ‘Diodo- 
rus , make him to be a facred Scribe to OJiris-, and to have inftruCted 
IJis i and when OJiris went upon any warlike expedition, he com- 
mitted the management of affairs to him for nis great wifdom. 

The ‘Phoenicians prefervc his memory among them too : for Philo 
Byblius faith, That Sanchoniathon defcribed his Theology from the 
books of Taautus , whom the eyEgyptians call Thoyth , who was 
the firft inventor of Letters, and was a Counfellor to Saturn , 
whole advice he much relied on. What now muft we pitch upon 
in fo great uncertainties ? How come the Phoenician and (^Egy- 
ptian Theology to come both from the fame perfon, which are 
conceived fo much to differ from each other ? If we make the 
ftories of OJiris and IJis to be fabulous, and merely allegorical, as 
Plutarch doth, then Mercury himfelf muft become an Allegory, 
and the Father of Letters muft be an Hieroglyphic. If we admit the 
(^Egyptian narrations to be real, and feek to reduce them to truth, 
and thereby make OJiris to be Mitfraim the fon of Cham , who firft 
ruled in tyEgypt* all that we can then affirm of Hermes is, That 
. he might be fome ufoful perfon, who had a great influence both 
upon the King and State, and did firft fettle the Nation in a po- 
litic way of government, whole memory on that account the<yE- 
gyptians mignt preferve with the greateft veneration} and when 
they were once fallen into that idolatry of confecrating the memo- 
ries of the firft contributors to the good of mankind, they thought 
they had the greateft reafon to adore his memory, and fo by de- 
grees attributed the invention of all ufoful things to him. For fo 
it is apparent they did, when Jamblichus tells us, The t^yEgyptians J*mbUt. 
attributed all their books to Mercury , as the Father of them: be- 1*^' 
caufo he was reputed the father of wit and learning, they made 
all the off-fprings of their brains to bear their father’s name. And 
this hath been the great reafon the world hath been fo long time 
impofod upon with varieties of books going under the name of 
Hermes Trifmegijlus. For he Whs not the firft of his kind, who 
in the early days of theChriftian world obtruded upon the world 
that Cento or confided mixture of the Chrijlian-, Platonic ■> and cyE- 
gyjtian dottrines, which is extant ftill under the name of Hermes 
Trifmegijlus } whole vanity and falfhood hath been fufficiently de- 
tected dv learned men. There were long before his time extant 
feveral Mercurial books, as they were called, which none of the j 
wifer Heathens did ever look on as any other than fables and im- 
poftures, as appears by Porphyry' s letter to Anebo the Egyptian 
rrieft, and Jamblichus hisanfwer to it in his book of the Egyptian 
Myfteries. 

We have then no certainty at all, notwithftanding the great fame x, 

of HermeSi of any certain records of ancient times, unlefs they 
be contained in tnofo facred Infcriptions fronf^whence Mdnetho , 
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took his hiftory. It muft be acknowledged that the moft ancient 
Way of preferring any monuments of learning in thofe elder times, 
was by thefe Infcriptions on Pillars, efpecially among the c Egy- 
ptians, as is evident from the feveral teftimonies of Galen, ‘Proctus, 
Jatnblichus , and the Author of the book called Sapientia fecundum 
G*lh.c. ^Egyptios, adjoyned to Ariftotlei who all concur in this, that 
^ whatever laudable invention they had among them it was inferibed 
i. on feme Pillars, and thofe preferved in their Temples, which were 
ft” *-” inftead of Libraries to them. Manet ho therefore to make his ftory 
1 the more probable, pretends to take all his relations from thefe 
SMf.s*e. facred Infcriptions ; and as Eufebius tells us, tranflated the whole 
c*/Egyptian Hiftory into Greek , beginning from their Gods, and 
continuing his Hiftory down near the time of ^Darius Codomarmus, 
whom Alexander conquered: for in Eufebius his Chronica mention 
is made* of Manet ho his Hiftory, ending the xvi* year of Art oxer - 
v»fiu i* xes Ochus , which, faith Vojfius , was in the fecond year of the 
hut!,* 107 th Olympiad. This Manet ho Sebennyta was High Prieft of He- 
liopolis in the time of ‘Ptolemeeus Thiladelphus, at whofe requeft 
he writ his Hiftory, which he digefted into three Tomes, the firft 
containing the 11 Dynafties of the Gods and Heroes; the fe- 
cond , 8 Dynafties; the third 12; all containing, according to 
his fabulous computation, the film of 53 73 7 years. Thefe Dy- 
nafties are yet preferved, being firft epitomized by Julius Africa - 
nus, from him tranfcribed by Eufebius in his Chronica , , from Eu- 
febius by Georgius Syncellus , out of whom they are produced by 
Jof. Scaliger , and may be feen both in his Eufebius , and his Ca- 
nones Ifagogici . 

IP*. Now Manetho , as appears by Eufebius , voucheth this as the* 

main teftimony of his credibility, that he took his Hiftory, ■*** 

c» rjf yji KH/Sptn itf£ iar» 

©•iS w(iir» 'EffMcC W iffdumttuSt (Q r mi <t Ufpt H^AucItu tit rir EA- 

*idtk ptnv it(y/XvOuaCf & MlOtini, ci /S<Ca«c vai %S §cf ftti t ig f* 

•Zp/4,1, ft W Trnlt ci Sit ilfbn fit !•(*> AiynfUtni from fome pillar S itt the 
Land of Seriad, in which they were inferibed in the Sacred TiialeSt 
by the firft Mercury Thoyth, and after the floud were tranflated out 
of the facred diale ft into the Greek tongue in Hieroglyphic Chard - 
fters, and are laid up in books among the Reveftries of the ^Egy- 
ptian Temples, by Agathodzmon, the fecond Mercury, the Father 
of Tat. Certainly this fabulous Author could not in fewer words 
nave more manirefted his own impoftures, nor blafted his own 
credit more than he hath done in thefe; which it is a wonder fo 
many learned Men have taken fe little notice of, which have found 
freauent occaflon to {peak of Manetho and his Dynafties. This I 
fhall make appear by feme great Improbabilities, and other plain 
Impoffihilities which are couched in them. The improbabilities 
. fi.) are, firft, fuch Pillars, being in filch a place as Seriad, and that 
place no moire fpoken of either by himfelf or by any other <i/£- 
gyptians, nor any ufe made of thefe Infcriptions by any other but 
nimfelf. As to this terra Seriadica where it fhould be, the very 
learned and inquifitive Jofeph Scaliger plainly gives out, and in- 
genuoufly profefleth his ignorance. For in his Notes on the Frag- 
ments of Manetho in Eufebius, when he comes to that cirgyyxw*- 
he only faith, Qu* rlobis ignota quarant Jludiofi. But Ifaac 

Vojfius , 
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Vojfius , in his late Difcourfes He atate mundi , cries £»(»**, and con- scaiig.Not. 
fidently perfuades himfelf that it is the lame with Seirah , men- 
honed Judges 3.16. Indeed were there nothing elfe to be confider- if. voff.it 
ed but affinity of names, it might well be the fame : but that CZ’VdS^ *t.mu»i. 
which we render the ftone-quarries , fliould fignify the Pillars of f 
Mercury , is fomewhat hard to conceive. The Seventy render it, 
as himfelf oblerves, &' by which they underltand graven 

Images: So the word is ufed 2 Chron. 33. 19. Heut . 7. 7. If at. 10. 

19. The vulgar Latin renders it, ad locum Idolorum which were 
the certain interpretation, if Chytraus his conjecture were true, 
that Eglon had lately fet up Idols there j but if it be meant of Pil- 
lars, I cannot but approve of Junius his interpretation, which I 
conceive bids faireft to be the genuine fenfe of the place, viz. 
that thefe Stones here were the Twelve ftoncs pitched by Jo- jofli.4.19: 
Jhua in Gilgal after the Israelites palled over Jordan ; and thefe 
Stones are faid to be by Gilgal , Judges 3. 19. So that notwith- 
ltanding this handfome conjecture, we are as far to leek for the 
Pillars of Mercury as ever we were, and may be fo to the world’s 
end. Secondly , the Handing of thefe Pillars during the Floud, which (1.) 
mull be fuppofed certainly to have fome lingular virtue in them to 
refill fiich a torrent of Waters, which overthrew the flrongefl built 
Houles, and mofl compared Cities. The plain Impoflibilities arc, 
firft ■> that Manet ho lhould tranferibe his Dynafties from the be- (»J 
ginning of the Hiflory of eyEgypt* to almofl the time of Alex- 
ander ^ out of facred lnfcriptions of Thoyth , who lived in the be- 
ginning of the very firft Dynafty according to his own computa- 
tion. Sure this Thoyth , was an excellent Prophet, to write an Hi- 
llory for above 70000 years to come, as Manetho reckons it. Se- (2.; 
condly , it is as well Hill, that this Hiflory after the Floud lhould be 
tranllated into Hieroglyphic Characters. What kindfof Tranflation 
is that? we had thought Hieroglyphics had been reprefentations of 
Things, and not of Sounds and Letters, or W ords : How could this 
Hiflory have at firft been written in any tongue, when it was in 
Hieroglyphics? Do Hieroglyphics fpeak in feveral languages, 
and are they capable of changing their tongues ? But thirdly , it 
is as good Hill, that the fecond Mercury or Agathodamon did tranf- 
late this Hiflory fo foon after the Floud into Greek : Was the Greek 
tongue fo much in requefl fo foon after the Floud, that the cyE- 
gyptian Hiflory for the fake of the Greeks mull be tranllated 
into their language? Nay, is it not evident from Herodotus and Hm 4 . l.*; 

! Diodorus, that the Grecians were not permitted fo much as any ^ ,od ' 4 •» 
commerce with the eyEgyptians , till the time of Tfammetichus , c ’ 7 ‘ 
which fell out in the 26 th Dynafty of Manetho , and about a Cen- 
tury after the beginning of the Olympiads. We fee then how cre- 
dible an Author Manetho is, and what truth there is like to be in 
the account of ancient times given by the eyEgyptian Hiftorians,, 
when the chief of them fo lamentably and ominoufly Humbles in 
his very entrance into it. 

And yet as fabulous as this acount is, which Manetho gives of 
his taking his hiflory from thefe Pillars before the Floud, Icannot 
but think that Jofephus, an Author otherwife of good credit, took 
his famous ftory of Seth’s pillars, concerning Aftronomical obfer- 
vations before the floud, from this ftory of Manetho i and there- 
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fore I cannot but look upon them with as jealous an eye as on the 
other, altho’ I know how fond the world hath been upon that moft 
ancient monument, as is pretended, of learning in the world. Du 
Bart as hath writ a whole Poem on thefe Pillars, and the truth is, 
they are fitter fubje&s for Poets than any elfe, as will appear on 
thefe confiderations. Firft , how ftrangely improbable is it , that 
the pofterity of Seth, who, as is pretended, aid. foreknow a de- 
ftrufction of the world to be by a Floud, fhould bufy thcmfelves to 
write Aftronomical obfervations on Pillars, for the benefit of thole 
Who Ihould live after it ? Could they think their pillars Ihould 
have Ibme peculiar exemption above monger ftruttures, from the 
violence of the rough and furious waters ? If they believed the 
Floud ablolutely univerfal, for whom did they intend their obfer- 
vations ? if not, to what end did they make them, when the per- 
fbns furviving might communicate their inventions to them? But, 
Secondly , if either one or both thefe pillars remained , whence 
comes it to pafs that neither the Chaldaans , nor any of the eldeft 
pretenders to Aftronomy, Ihould neither mention them, nor make 
anyufeof them? Nay, Thirdly , whence came the ftudy of Aftrono- 
my to be lo lamentably defe&ive in thofe ancient times, if they 
had luch certain obfervations of the heavenly bodies gathered by 
lo much experience of the pcrlbns Who lived before the Floud? 
Fourthly , How comes Jofephus himfelf to neglett this remarkable 
teftimony of the Scripture-hiftory in his books againft Appion , if 
he had thought it were filch as might be relyed on? Fifthly , How 
comes Jofephus lo careleily not to let down the place in Syria where 
thefe pillars flood, that inquilitive perlons might have fatisfy’d 
thcmfelves with the Sight of the pillar at leaft, and what kind of cna- 
rafters thofe obfervations were preferved in ? But now, if we com- 
pare this of Jofephus with Manetho his ftory, we lhall find them 
lo exa&ly refemble each other, that we may judge all thofe pillars 
to have been taken out of the lame quarry. Two things make it 
yet more probable : Firft, The name of the place wherein they 
flood, whic h Euftathtus in Hexaemeron takes out of Jofephus, and 
calls til, the very lame place with that in Manetho. The other 
is the common ufe of the name of Seth among the o 'Egyptians, 
as not only appears by Tint arch delfide & Ofirtde , but by this very 
place of Manetho j where it follows, <* file*? a book of his 
VtttiusVai. bearing the Title, which Vettius Valens Antiochenus tells us is not 
rue^Gr'tp. ca ^ e d but Now therefore Jofephus , who frequently 
438. ' ’ ufeth the teftimony of Heathen Writers, and frequently of this 
Manetho, endeavoured to bring this fabulous relation of Manetho 
as neae the truth as he could ■, therefore inftead of Thoyth he puts 
Seth , ' and iiiftead of the fabulous hiftory of O Egypt, the inven- 
tions of the Patriarchs, and Syria inftead of Seriadica, a Coun- 
try too large to find thefe pillars in. 
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CHAP. III. 

Of the Chaldean Hiftory. 

I. The conte ft of Antiquity among Heathen Nations, and the ways 
of deciding it. II. Of the Chaldaean AJlro/ogy , and the foun- 
dation of JudiciJ Afrology. III. Cf the zabii, their Foun- 
der, who they were 5 no other than the old Chaldees. IV. Of 
Eerolus and his Hijlory. V. An account of the fabulous Dy- 
namics of Eerofus and Manetho • VI. From the Translation 
of the Script 1 re-hijlory into Greek in the time of Ptolemee. 

VII. Of that Tranflation and the time of it. VIII. Of Deme- 
trius Phalereus. ScaligerV arguments anfwered. IX. Mane- 
tho writ after the Septuagint, proved againfl Kircher ; his 
arguments anfwered. Of Rabbinical and Arabic Authors, and 
th ir little credit in matter of Hi (lory. X. The time of Be- 
ro/us enquired into j his Writing contemporary with Phi- 
ladelphus. 

T H E next whom our Enquiry leads us to, are the Chaldeans, a L 
Nation of great and undoubted Antiquity, being in proba- 
bility the firft formed into a National Goverment after the Floud, 
and therefore the more capable of having thefe Arts and Sciences 
flourifii among them, which might preferve the memory of eldeft 
times to the view of pofterity. And yet even among thefe who 
enjoyed all the advantages of eafc, quiet, and a flourilhing Em- 
pire, we find no undoubted or credible Records prefervea, but 
the fame vanity as among thee ^Egyptians, in arrogating Antiquity 
to thcmielves beyond all proportion of reafon or Satisfaction from 
their own Hiftory, to fill up that vail meafure of time with : which 
makes it mod probable, what ‘Diodorus obferves of them, That in Diodor, 
thmgs pertaining to their Arts , they made ufe of Lunar years off ,l 'f h ' 
30 days } lb they had need, when Tully tells us that they boafted Cicer0 it 
of observations of the Stars for 470000 years. It had been im- Dnm..l ■; 
polfible for them to have been fo extravagant in their accounts of 
themfelvcs, had they but preferved the Hiftory of their Nation 
in any certain Records. For want of which, the Tradition of the 
eldeft times varying in the feveral families after their difperfion, 
and being gradually corrupted by the policy of their Leaders, and 
thofe corruptions readily embraced by the predominancy of felf- 
love in the feveral Nations, thence arofc thofe vain and eager con- 
tefts between the Chaldaans , Scythians , ^/Egyptians, and o^i- 
thiopians , concerning the antiquity of their feveral Nations: which 
may be feen in Diodorus , and others : by which it mod evidently 
appears that they had no certain hiftorv of their own Nations: 
for none of them infill upon any Records, but only upon feveral 
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probabilities from the nature of their Country, and the Climates 
they lived under. Neither need ‘Pfammetichus have been put to that 
ridiculous way of deciding the concroverfy by his two Infants bred 
up without any converfe with Men, concluding the language they 
fpake would manifeft the great antiquity of the Nation it belonged 
to : Whereas it is more than probable they had fpoken none at 
all, had they not learned the inarticulate voice of the Goats they 
had more converfe with than Men. The making ufe of filch ways 
to decide this controverfy doth not only argue the great weaknefs 
of thofe times as to natural knowledge but the abfolute defeat and 
infiifficiency of them, as to the giving any certain account of the 
ftate of ancient times. 

H. Of which the Chaldaans had advantages above all other Hea- 
then Nations, not only living in a fetled Country, but in or near 
that very place where the grand Anceftors of the world had their 
chief abode and refidencc. Whereby we fee how unfaithful a thing 
Tradition is, and how foon it is corrupted or fails, where it hath 

no. fiire records to bottom its felf upon. But indeed it is the lefs 
wonder that there fhould be a confufion of Hiftorics, where there 
had been before of Tongues*, and that fuch whole defign and me- 
mory .God had blafted before, fhould afterwards forget their own 
original. But as if the Chaldaans had retained fomething Hill of 
their old afpiring mind to reach up to Heaven, the only thing 
they were eminent for, and which they were careful in prefcrving 

of, was feme Aftronomical obfervations, which TuUy tells us they 
had a great conveniency fori byreafonofthe plain and even fit nation of 
their Country j whereby they might have a larger profped of the 
heavenly bodies, than thofe who lived in mountainous Countries 
could have. And yet even for this (which they were fo famous 
for, that the name Chaldams palled for Afirologers in the Roman 
Empire) we have no great rcafon to admire their excellency in it, 
conudering how foon their skill in Aftronomy dwindled into that 
which by a great Catachrefis is called Judicial Aftrology. Theori- 

S nai of which is moft evident among Them, as all other Heathen 
ations, to have been from the Divinity which they attributed to 
the Stars} in which yet they were far more rational than thofe 
who now admire that Art : For, granting their Hypothefis, that the 
StarSvWjere Gods, it was but reasonable they Ihould determine con- 
tingent effe&s* but it is far from being fo with Them who take- 
away the foundation of all thofe celeftial Houfes, and yet attribute 
the lame effects to them, which they did, who believed a Divinity. 
Diodor. u. in . them. The Chaldaans-, as Diodorus relates, fet 30 Stars under 
sibtioti. t fj C Placets } thefe they called b*a**w« others they had as Prin- 
ces over thefe, which they called •»»©«* the former were as 
the privy Counfellors, and thefe the Princes over them, by whom in 
their courfes they fuppofed the courfe of the Year to be regulated. 
See then what a near affinity there was between Aftrology and 
Ttoitm.Tt- Divinity of the Stars, which makes Ptolemee call them Atheifts 
trub. /. 1. w ij Q condemned Aftrology, becaufe thereby they deftroyed the 
the main, of their Religion, which was the worfhipjng the Stars 
stratoGeo - for Gods. But it feems by Strabo } that one of the Sefts of the 
grafhJ.16. Chaldeans did lb hold to Aftronomy ft ill, that they wholly re- 
■ ^ je&ed 
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jeded Genetblialogy : which caufed a great drvifion among the Or- 
cho'eni and Borjtppeni , two Seds among them, fo called from the 
places of their habitations. 

And if we reckon the Zabii among the ChaldaanSi as Maimo- in. 
nides fcems to do, we have a further evidence of the Planetary 
Deities fo much in requeft among the Chaldeans ; for the deferi- Mumm. 
ption he gives of them is to this purpofe, That they had no other u ° Tt ffl vl > 
Gods but the Stars to whom they made Statues and Images , to the f ‘ 

Sun Golden , to the Moon Silver , and fo to the teft of the T la.net s of 
the Metals dedicated to them. Thofe Images derived an influence 
from the Stars to which they were eretted , which had thence a fa- 
culty of foretelling future things ; which is an cxad defcription of v. sctUget 
the s.’m X s» or Talijmans fo much in requeft among the Heathens ; 
fitch as the T allodium of Troy is fuppofed by learned men to have J E p. G*iiu. 
been. Thefe Talifmans are by the Jews called David's bucklers , 
and are much of the fame nature with the ancient Teraphim , both 
being accurately made according to the pofitions of the Heavens ; sdd»f. it 
only the one were to fbretel future things, the other for the dri- f a - 
ving away fome calamity. Concerning thefe Zabii , Maimonides tells 17 ' 
us, That the underftanding their Rites would give a great deal of light 
to fever al paffages of Scripture which now lie in obfcurity: but little 
is fuppofed to be yet further known of them than what Scaliger 
hath laid. That they were the more Eaftern Chaldeans j which he 
fetcheth from the fignification of the word. Several of their Books 
are extant, faith Scaliger , among the Arabians , but none of them 
are yet difeovered to the European world. Salmaflus thinks, thefe 
Zabii were tfie Chaldaans inhabiting Mefopotamia , to which is 
very confbnant what Maimonides faith, that Abraham had his stU*n it 
education among them \ Said Batricides , cited by Mr. Selden , at- 
tributes the original of their Religion to the time of Nahor, and to 7. ’ ***** 
Zaradchath the Ter flan as the Author of it-, who is conceived to be 
the fame with Zoroafler , who in all probability is the fame with 
the Zertooft of the Terfees , a Sed of the ancient Ter flans living 
now among the Banyans in the Indies. Thefe give a more full ana 
exad account concerning the original, birth, education, and en- 
thufiafms or revelations of their Zertoofl , than any we meet with 
in any Greek Hiftorians j three books they tell us of which Zer- 
toofl received by Revelation, or rather one book, confifting of 
three feveraltrads, whereof the firft was concerning Judicial Aftro- 
logy, which they call Afloodeger the fecond concerning Thyflci 
or the knowledg of Natural things; the third was called Zertooft % 
from the bringcr of it, containing their Religious rites ; the firft was 
committed to the Jefopps or Magh the fecond to Thyficians, the 
third to the Darooes or Church-men, wherein are contained the 
feveral precepts of their Law; we have likewife the rites and cu- 
ftoms of thefe Ter fees in their worfhip of Fire, with many other 
particular rites of theirs, publifhed feme time fince by one Mr. 

Lord f who was a long time refident among them at Surat ; by 
which we may not only underftand much of the Religion of the 
ancient Terjians , but irTmiftake not, fomcwhat of the Zabii too. 

My reafens are, bccaofe the ancient Zaradcha or Zoroafler is by 
Said Batricides made the Author of the Zabii , as we have feen 
already, who was undoubtedly the founder of the Terflan worfhip* 
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jm.Marc. or rather a promoter of it among the Ter [tans for Amrnianus 
•fi' -* 3 - Marcellinus tells us, that he was inftru&ed in the rites of the Chal- 


daans , which he added to the Ter [tan rites. Betides, their agree- 
ment in the chief point of Idolatry, the worlhip of the Sun, and 
confequently the or Symbol of the Sun, the eternal Fire, is evi- 

dent) which as far as we can learn, was the great and moft early 
Idolatry of the Eaftern Countries. And further we find God in 
Leviticus z 6. 30. threatning to dellroy their D’jon their Images of 
the Sun) fome render it-, but moft probably by that word is meant 
the the Hearths where they kept their perpetual Fire, for 

rr.vtff.ua. thole are D’ion from non, which is ufed both for the Sun and Fire. 
*>•«•$• Now hence it appears that this Idolatry was in ufe among the Na- 
tions about Totaftinei elle there had been no need of lb fevere a 
threatning againft it : and therefore moft probably the rites of the 
Zabii (which muft help us to explain the realbns of fome parti- 
cular pofitive precepts in the Levitical Law relating to Idolatry) 
are the fame with the rites of th eChaldaans and Terfiansy who all 
agreed in this worlhip of the Sun and Fire j which may be yet 
more probable from what Maimonides laith of them, Gens Zabia 
erat gens qua implevit totum orbem ■, it could not be then any ob- 
fcure Nation, but fuch as had the largeft fpread in the Eaftern 
Countries, which could be no other than the aneient Chaldaansy 
from whom the Ter fans derived their worlhip. It may not leem 
altogether improbable that Balaam the famous Soothlayer was one 
of tnele Zabiiy elpecially if according to Sahnafius his judgment 
they inhabited Mefopotamia ; for Balaam's Country lcems to be 
there) for it is laid, Num. 11. 5. that he dwelt in Telhor by the ri- 
ver , i.e. faith the Chaldee Paraphraft, in Tear of Syria by Euphra- 
tes , which in Scripture is called the river , Efa. 8. 7. But from this 
great oblcurity as to the hiftory of fo ancient and fo large a peo- 
ple as thefe Zabii are luppofed to be, we have a further evidence 
to our purpole of the dere&ivenefs and infufficiency of the Eaftern 
Hiftories as to the giving any full account of themfelves and their 
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own original. 

We are told indeed by fome, that Nabonaffar did burn and de- 
ftroy all the ancient Records of the Chald/eans which they had di- 
ligently preferred among them before, on purpole to raife the 
greater reputation to himfelf, and blot out the memory of his uliir- 
pation, by burning the Records of jail their own ancient Kings. 
Which is a conceit I luppole hath no other ground than that the 
famous z_/Era lb much celebrated by Aftronomers and others, did 
bear the name of Nabonajfar. Which (if we Ihould be fo greedy of 
aH empty conjectures, which tend to our purpole, as to take them 
for truths) would be a very ftrong evidence of thefallhood and va- 
nity of the Chaldaans in their great pretenles to Antiquity. But 
as the cafe Hands in reference to their Hiftory, we find more evi- 
dence from Scripture to aflert their juft antiquity, than ever they 
are able to produce out of any undoubted Records of their own. 
Which yet hath been endeavoured by an Author both of fome 
credit and antiquity, the true Berofust not the counterfeit of An- 
niusy whole vizard we fhall have occafion to pull off afterwards. 
This Berofus was, as Jofephus and Tattanus allure us, a Triefi of 
Belus, and a Babylonian 00m, but afterwards flourijbed in the lj re 
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of Cos, and was the jirft who brought the Chaldaean AJhrology in 
requejl among the Greeks in honor to whofe name and memory,' 
the Athenians (who were never backward in applauding thofe who 
brought them the greateft News, efpecially if fuitable to their for- 
mer Superftition) ereded a Statue for him with a gilded tongue. 

A good Emblem of his Hiftory, which made a fair and fpeciou9 
fhew, but was not that within, which it pretended to be : efpe- 
cially where he pretends to give an account of the moil ancient 
times, and reckons up his two Dynafties before the time of Belus : 
but of them afterwards. It cannot be denied but fome Fragments 
of his hiftory, which have been prcfcrvcd from ruin by the care 
and induftry of Jofephus , Tatianus , Eufebius and others, have 
been very ufeful, not only for proving the truth of the hiftory of 
Scripture to the Heathens ; but alfo for illuftrating fome paffagcs 
concerning the Babylonian Empire: as making Nabopolajfar the ' 

father of Nebuchadonofor, of which Scaltger hath fully ipoken in ifuEmm. 
his Notes upon thofe Fragments. . T*mp. 

Far be it from me to derogate any thing even from prophane ▼. 

Hiftories, where they do not interfere with the Sacred Hiftory of 
Scripture j and it is certainly the beft improvement of thefe to 
make them draw water to the Sanftuary , and to ferve as fmaller 
Stars to conduct us in our way, when we cannot enjoy the benefit 
of that greater Light of Sacred Hiftory. But that whicn I impeach 
thefe prophane hiftories of, is only an infufficiency as to that ac- 
count of ancient times : wherein they are fo far from giving light 
to facred Records, that the dcfign of fctting of them up feems to 
be for calling a cloud upon them. Which may feem fomewhat 
the more probable in that thofe monftrous accounts of the {^Egy- 
ptian and Chaldaan Dynafties did never publicly appear in the 
world in the Greek Tongue, ’till the time that our facred Records 
were tranflated into Greek at Alexandria. For ’till that time when 
this authentic hiftory of the world was drawn forth from its pri-» 
vacy and retirement into the public notice of the world about the 
time 'of ‘Ptolemaus Thiladelphus , [being as it were lockt up be- 
fore among the Israelites at judaa\ thefe vain pretenders to anti- 
quity thought not themfelves fo much concerned to ftand up for 
the credit of their own Nations. For ’till that time the credulous 
world, not being acquainted with any certain report of the crea- 
tion and propagation of the world, was apt to fwallow any thing 
that was given forth by thofe who were had in fo great efteem 
as the Chaldaan and the c/ Egyptian Priefts were. Becaufe it was 
fuppofed that thofe perfons, who were freed from other avocations* 
had more leifiire to inquire into thefe things j and becaufe of their 
myfterious hiding what they had from the vulgar, they were pre- 
fumed to have a great deal more than they had. But now when 
the Sun of Right eoufnefs was approching this Horizon of the world, 
and in order to that the Sacred Hiftories like a Day-ftar was to give 
the world notice of it, by which the former fhadows and mifts 
began to fly away, it concerned all thofe whofe intereft lay in the 
former ignorance of. mankind, as much as they could, to raife all 
their Ignes Fatui , and whatever might tend to obfeure that approch- <«•. '* 

ing Light, by invalidating the credit of that which came to befpeak 
its acceptance. , 
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vi. .It is very obfervable, what gradations and fteps there were in 
the world to-the appearance of that Grand light, which came down 
frdm Heaven to direft lis in our way thither •, how the world not 
long before waS awakened into a greater inquifitivenefs than ever 
before, how knowledg grew into repute, and what methods di- 
vine providence ufed to give the inquifitive world a tafte of truth 
at prefent to ftay their Itomachs, and prepare them for that fur- 
ther difcovery or it afterwards. In order to this that Nation of the 
yews which was an iiiclbfed garden before, was now thrown open, 
and many of the plants removed and let in foreign Countries, not 
only in Babylon (where even after their return were left three fa- 
mous Schools of Learning, Sora, fombeditha, and Nehardd) but 
in eyEgyft too, where multitudes of them by Alexander's favour 
were fettled at Alexandria , where they had opportunity to feafbn 
thofe two great Fountains, whence the current of knowledg ran 
into the reft of the world. And now it was not in Jewry dnly 
that God was known , but He whofe name was great in lfrael did 
make way for the knowledg of himfelf among all the Nations of 
the earth. And that All- wife God who direfted the Magi by 
a ftar to Chrift, making ufe of their former skill in Aftronomy to 
take notice of that ftar which came now on a peculiar errand to 
them to lead them to their Saviour (the great God condefcending 
lo fur to mankind, as to take advantage of particular inclinations* 
and to accommodate himfelf to them •, for which purpofe it is ve- 
ry obfervable that he 'appeared in another way to the Wife- men,, 
than to the poor Shepherds) the feme God made ufe of the curi- 
ofity and inquifitivenefs after knowledg, which was iviftolenueus 
fhiladelphuS (which he is fo much applauded for by Athenaas 
and others) to bring to light the moft advantageous knowledg, 
which the world ever had before the coming of Chrift in the flefhv 
And that great Library of his ere£Hng at Alexandria did never 
deferve that tide ’till it had lodged thofe fecred Records, and 
thien it did far better than the old one of Ojymanduas , of which 
Hiftorians tell us this was the Infeription, Wf*, v f 

the Souls fhyfic. 

va But this being a matter of fo much concernment in order to our 
better undefftanding the original of thefe vaft accounts of time 
among th dChaldaans and zyEgyptians, and a fubjeft not yettouched 
£y any, we fhall a little farther improve the probability of it, by tak-' 
ing a more particular account of the time when the Scriptures were 
fir ft translated, and the occafion might thereby be given to thefe 
^Egyptians and Chaldaans to produce their fabulous account into 
the view of the world. Whether the Scriptures had been ever be- 
fore tranflated into the Greek language, (tho* it be afterted by 
fbme ancien t Writer s of the Church,) is very queftionabQe, chiefly 
upon this account, that a fufficient reafon cannot be afligned of 
undertaking anew tranflation at Alexandria if there had been any 
extant before. Especially if all thofe circumftances of that trani- 
lation be true, which are commonly received and delivered down 
to us, with almoft an unanimous cohfent of theperfbns who had 
. greater advantages of knowing the certainty of fiich things, than 
we can have at this great diftance of time. And therefore ' cer- 
tainly every petty conje&ure of fome modern, tho’ lcamed men, 

ought 
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ought not to bear (way againft fo unanimous a tradition in a mat- 
ter of fad) which cannot be capable of being proved) but by the 
teftimony of former ages. Ana it is fomcwnat llrange that the 


(ingle teftimony of one Hermippus in Diogenes Laertius (whole 
age and authority is fomewhat doubtful) concerning only one Par* okgjutii 
ticular referring to Demetrius Thalereus, ftiould be thought of 
force enough among perfons of judgment as well as learning) to 
infringe the credibility of the whole ftory delivered with (o much 
conlent) not only by Chriftian , but JewiJh Writers * the teftimony 
of one of which (every whit as confiderable aS Hermippus) viz. Apumj. 
Arijlobulus Judaus a 5 Peripatetical Philofopher, ill an epi ®e tof*** 
Ttolemee Thtlometor, doth plainly aflert that which was lb mudh 
queftioned, concerning Demetrius Thalereus. . < 

But whatever the truth of all the particular circumftaittts be; ^ 
which I here enquire not after) nor the authority of that Arijtteus 
from whom the ftory is received) nor whether thisTranllation was 
made by Jews lent out of Judaa-, or by Jews redding at Alex- 
andria j it fuificeth for our purpofe that this Tranflation was made 
before either the Chaldoan Dynafties of Berofus , or the zjEgy- 
jrtian of Manetho, were publilhed to the world. In order to which 
it is neceflarv to (hew in what time this Tranflation was effe&cd* 
and herein that channel of Tradition) which conveys the truth of 
the thing in one certain courfe, runs not with lo even a ftream 
concerning the exa& time of it v all indeed agree that it was about 
the time of Ttolevueus Thiladelphusy but in what years of his reigfl) 
is very dubious. Jefeph Scauger who hath troubled the waters lb &■%**• 
much concerning the particular circumftances of this Tranflation) 
yet fully agrees that it was done in the time of Ttolemdus ‘Philo- tmf.ma 
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of his reign } which I think is far more probable* and that in the 
rime when Ttolemaus Thiladelphus reigned with nis Father Ttole- 
nueus Lagi: for lo it is moft certain he did for two years before 
his dither’s death. By which means the great difficulty of Scali- 
ger concerning Demetrius Thalereus is quite taken off* for Her- 
mivpus fpeaks nothing of Demetrius his being out of favor with 
* Thiladelphus during his father’s life) but that upon his dither’s v. sttig* 
death* he was banimed by him) and died in his banifhment* Co 
that Demetrius might have the overfight of the Library at AleX- up 
andr sound be the main inftrument of promoting this Tranfladoft)and 
yet thofe things be after true which Hermippus (peaks, viz. when 
*P to lentous Lagi or Soter was now dead. For it (lands not to rea- 
lbn that during his father’s life Thiladelphus (hould difeover his 
dilpleafure againft Demetrius, it being conceived upon the advice 
given to his father for preferring the ions of Arfinoe to the Crown 
before the fon of Berenice. Moft likely therefore it is that this 
Tranflation might be begun by the means of Demetrius Thaler eus 
in the time of Thiladelphus his reigning with his father % but) it 
may be, not finilhed till after the death of Soter, when Thiladel- 
phus reigned alone. And by this now we can perfe&ly reconcile 
that difference which is among the Fathers concerning the time 
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when this Tranflation was made. 
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time of Ptolemeeus Lagi ; Clemens Alexandrinus queftions whether 
in the time of Lagi or Philadelpus % the reft of the Chorus carry 
it for Philadelphus j but the words of Anatolius in Eufebius caft 
it fully for both * for there fpeaking of Ariftobulus , he faith, He 
was one of the Seventy who interpreted the Scriptures to Ptolemaeus 
Philadelph us and his father, and dedicated his Comment ariesuponthe 
Law to both thofe Kings. Hac fane omnem fcrupulum eximunt, faith 
* Voffius upon producing this teftimony, this puts it out of all doubt * 
and to the fame purpofe {peaks the learned Jefuit Petavius in his 
Notes on Epiphanius. 

Haring thus far cleared the time when the tranflation of the 
Scriptures into Greek was made, we lhall find our conjecture much 
ftrengthened, by comparing this with the age of the forementioned 
Hiftoriaiis, Manet ho and Berofus. Manetho we have already made 
appear to have lived in the time of Ptolemeeus Philadelphus , and 
that, faith Voffius, after the death of So ter. It is evident from what 
remains of him in Eufebius his Chronica, that he not only flourifhed 
in the time of Philadelphus , but writ his hiftory atthefpecial com- 
mand of Philadelphus, as manifeftly appears by the remaining 
Epiftle of Manetho to him, ftill extant in Eufebius. This command 
or Philadelphus might very probably be occafionedupon the view 
of that account, which the holy Scriptures, being then tranflated into 
Greek , did give of the World, and the propagation of Mankind 3 
upon which, we cannot imagine but fo inquifitive a perfon as Phi- 
ladelphus would be very earneft to have his curiofity fatisfied, as 
to what the Egyptian Priefts ( who had boaftea fo much of 
antiquity) could produce to confront with the Scriptures. Where- 
upon the task was undertaken by this Manetho, HighPrieft of He- 
liopolis, whereby thofe things which the ^/Egyptian Priefts had 
to that time kept fecret in their Cloiftcrs, were now divulged 
and expofed to the judgment of the learned world ; but what fa- 
tisfa&ion they were able to give inquifitive minds, as to the main 


tisraction tney were a Die to give lnqumtive minds, as to tne mam 
or matter enquired after, may partly appear by what hath 
been laid of Manetho already, and by what fhall be fpoken of his 
Dynafties afterwards. 

But all this will not perfuade Kircher ; for, whatever Scaliger , 
nay, what Manetho himfelf faith to the contrary, He with the 
confidence and learning of a Jefuite affirms, That this Manetho is 
elder than Alexander the Great. For thefe are his words, Frequens 
apudprifcos hiftoricos Hynajiiarum zyEgypttacarum fit mentio^uarum 
tamen alium Author em non habemus nifi Manet honem Sebennytam, 
Sacerdotem syEgyptium, quern ante tempora Alexandri, quicquid di- 
cat Scaliger, in ef/Egypto fioruife comperio. Certainly fbme more 
than ordinary evidence may be expected after fb confident an af- 
firmation; but whatever that perfon be in other -undertakings, he 
is as unhappy a perfon in Philology, as any that have pretended fb 
much acquaintance with it. One would thinlc, he that had been twen- 
ty years, as he tells us himfelf, courting the zyEgyptian Myfteries 
tor compaffing his Oedipus, fhould have found fome better argu- 
ments to prove an aflertion of this nature, than meerly the tefti- 
mony of Jofephus, the Hebrew book Juchafin , and fbme Arabic 
W riters, not one of all which do mention the thing they are brought 
for, viz. that Manetho was elder than Alexander. All the bufincfs 
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isj they quote him as an ancient Writers but what then? The 
Author of the book Juchafin was Abraham Zachuthi a Jew of 
Salamanca , who writ in the year of our Lord i foy and this book 
was firft printed at Conftantinople i Might not this man then 
well mention Manet ho as an ancient Writer, if he flourifhed above 
1600 years before him, in the time of Ttolemam Rhiladelphusi 
And what if fome Arabic Writers mention him? Are they of fo 
great antiquity and credit themfeves, that it is an evidence Mane- 
tho lived in Alexander's time to be praifed by them ? It would 
be well, if Kircher , and other learned men, who think the world 
is grown to fo great ftupidity, as to believe every thing to be a 
jewel which is far fetched, would firft aflert and vindicate the an- 
tiquity and fidelity of their Arabic Authors, fuch as Gelaldinus y 
Abenephi, and many others, before they expedfc we fhould part 
with our more authentic Records of Hiftory for thofe fabulous 
relations which they are fo full fraught withal. Were it here any 
part of my prelent bufinefs, it were an cafy matter fo to lay open 
the ignorance, falfity, and fabuloufnefs or thole Arabians whom 
that Author relies fo much upon, that he could not be freed from 
a defign to impofe upon the world, who makes ufe of their tefti- 
mony in matter of ancient times without a Caveat. I know none 
fit to believe thefe Arabic Writers as to thefe things, but thofe 
who have faith enough to concodt the Rabbins in matter of Hi- 
ftory s of whom Origen faith, & r£tf <nSV »d» ag %i. who 
are, as Grottus truly faith, peffimi hiftoria Magiftri ; nam ex quo 
patria expulfi funt , omnis apud illos hiftoria craft! s erroribus & fa- 
bulis eft inquinata , quifius & proinde nihil credendum eft> nifi ali- 
unde teftes accefterint. And If. Cafaubon paffeth this fharp but 
due cenfure upon them, Rabbinis , ubi de lingua Hebraica agitur 
& vocis alicujus proprictate, vel aliquo Talmudico inftituto merito a 
Chriftianis tribui non parum * ubi vero a verbis vemtur ad res , aut 
ad hiftoriam , vel rerum antiquarum veteris populi explicationem , nifi 
falli & decipi volumus , nihil admodum efte illis fidei habendum. Sex- 
cent is argument is hoc facile probar em» fi id nunc agerem. And in 
reference to their ancient Kites as well as Hiftory Jofeph Scaliger 
hath given this verdift of them, Manifefta eft Judaorum infeitia , 
qui cum ufu veterum rituum etiam eorum cognitionem amiferunty ut 
mult a qua ad eorum facra & hiftoriam pertinent , longe melius nos te- 
neamus quam ipfi. The fame which thefe very learned perfons fay of 
Rabbinic al-, may with as much truth be laid of thefe Arabic Wri- 
ters, in matters of ancient hiftory, which I have here infcrted, to fhew 
the reafon why I have thought the teftimony of either of thefe 
two forts of perfons fo inconfiderable in the matter of our future 
difeourfei which being hiftorical, and that of the greateft anti- 
quity, little relief is to be expetted from either of them in order 
thereto. But to return to Kircher. It is freely granted, that 
Jofephusy an Author of credit and age fufficient to give his opinion 
in this cafe, doth very frequently cite Manetho in his o Egyptian 
Hiftory, particularly in his learned books againft Appiom but 
where he doth give the leaft intimation of Manetho being elder 
than Alexander , I am yec^o feek. But Kircher will not yet leave 
the matter fo, but undertakes to give an account of the miftake-, 
which is. That there were two Manetho' s befidcs, and both eyUgy- 
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plans , mentioned by Suidas } one a Mendefian, who writ of the Pre- 
paration of the Mgypian tdpi. a kind of Perfume ufed by the Egy- 
ptian Priefts. The other a ’Diofpolitan , who writ fomc Phyliologi- 
cal and AftronomicalTreatifes, whofe works he hears are preferred 
in the Duke of Florence his Library j and this was he (faith he) 
who lived in the times of Auguftus, whom many by the equi- 
vocation of the name have confounded with the ancient 
Writer of the ^/Egpptian Dynafties. Is it poffible fo learned 
a Jefuite fhould aiicover fo little judgment in fo few words? 
For, fir ft, who ever afierted the writer of the Dynafties to have 
lived in the time of Auguftus ? Yet, fecondly , if that Manetho 
whom Sutdas there (peaks of lived in Auguftus his time according 
to Kircher , then it muft neceflarily follow, that the Compiler of 
the Dynafties did : for it is evident to any one that looks into 
Suidas, that he there (peaks of the fame Manetho , for thefe are 
his words : c* amot&m* -t a S &c. Can any 

thing be more plain than that he here fpeaks of Manetho Seben- 
nyta, who was the Author of the Dynafties, tho’ he might write 
other things befides, of which Sutdas there fpeaks? But Kir- 
cher very wifely, in tranllating Sutdas his words, leaves out 
which decides the controverfy, and makes it clear, that he fpeaks 
of the fame Manetho of whom we have been difcourfing. Thus 
it ftill appears that this Manetho is no elder than the time of Pto- 
letnee Philadelphus , which was the thing to be proved. 

X. Now for Berofus , altho’ the Chaldaans haa occalion enough 

f iven them before this time, to produce their Antiquities by the 
'ews converfe with them in Babylon j yetVe find this Author the 
firft who durft adventure them abroad, ruch as they were, in Greek. 
Now that this Berofus published his Hiftory after the time men- 
tioned, I thus prove. Tatianus Ajfyrius tells us that he writ the 
Chaldaic Hiftory in three Books, and dedicated them to Antiochus, 
rf & xiMbcn te*rm, as it is read in the fragment of Tatianus , pre- 
je Hfib.fr*- (erved in Eufebius s but it muft be acknowledged that in the Pa- 
foTas’ r * s cc ^ t ‘ on °* Tatianus , as well as the Bafil, it is thus read, <e»? 
eJjfcstepb. ‘AA»xf rS /*«!' *6*}* rgjiru, here it relates to the third from 

Alexander ,’ in the other, to the third from Seleucus Now if 
we reckon the third (b as to take in the perfon from whom 
we reckon for the firft, according to the reading in Eufebius , 
it fells to be Antiochus called ©»•<> according to the other reading 
jaw"* ^ falls to be Antiochus Soten for Seleucus fucceded Alexander in 
Ttmf.i. f. the Kingdom of Syria, Antiochus Soter, Seleucus Antiochus ©«!«, 
t- 39*- Antiochus Soter. But according to either of thele readings, our 
purpofc is diffidently proved. For Antiochus Soter began to reign 
in Syria in the fixth yczr of Ptol. Phtladelphus in Egypt Antio- 
chus ©«* (ucceded him in the 22 d year or Philadelphus s now the 
fooneft that the hiftory of Berofus could come forth, muft be in 
the reign of Antiochus Soter , which according to our accounts 
is (bme competent time after the tranftation of the Scripture into 
Greek. But if it were not till the time of Antiochus ©»•«, wc cannot 
v but imagine that the report of the account of ancient times in the 
Scriptures was fufficiently divulged before the publilhing of this hi- 
ftory of Berofus and, it may be, Berojks might fomewhat (ooner 
than others underftand all tranfe&ions at Alexandria , becaufe the 
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place of his chief refidence was where ‘ ttolemee Bhiladelphus was 
born, which was in the Ifle of Cos. But VoJJius goes another way Vo ff us ** 
to work, to prove the time of Berofus , which is this. He quotes 
it out of Pliny that Berofus recorded the hiftory of 480 years, elm. hift. 
which, faith he, muft be reckoned from the JErz of Nabonajfar. ” 4/- L ?• 
Now this began in the fecond year of the 8 th Olympiad-, from which e f7 ' 
time if we reckon 480 years, it falls upon the latter end of An * 
tiochus Soter and fo his Hiftory could not come out before the 
of Ptolemee Philadelphus, or very little before. Thus we have* 
made it evident, That thefe two great Hiftorians are younger even 
than the tranflation of the Bible into Greek , by which it appears 
probable that they were provoked to publifh their fabulous Dy- 
nafties to the world. And fo much to fhewtheinfufficiency of the 
Chaldean Hiftory, as to the account of ancient times : Wnich we 
fljall conclude with the ccnfure of Strabo , a grave and judicious Au- 
thor, concerning the antiquities of the Perfians , Medes, and Sy- 
rians j which) faith he, have not obtained any great credit in the 
world) afe W* t mtfgpipw, a-asi-nfc £ becaufe of the fimplicity and strat.l.n. 

fabuloufnefs of their Hiftorians. From hence we fee then that 
there is no great credibility in thofe Hiftories, which are impeached 
of falfhood by the moft grave and judicious of Heathen Writers. 


CHAP. IV. 

The defeat of the Grecian Hiftory. 

I. That manifejled by three evident arguments of it. (1.) The 
fabuloufnefs of the Poetical age of Greece. The Antiquity of 
Poetry. II. Of Orpheus and the ancient Poets. Whence the 
Poetical Fables borrowed. Ill- The advancement of Poetry and 
Idolatry together in Greece. IV. The different cenfures of Strabo 
and Eratofthenes concerning the Poetical age of Greece j and 
the reafons of them. V. (2.) The eldefl Hijlorians of Greece are 
of fufpeefed credit. Of Damaftes, Arifteus, and others 5 VI. of 
mofl of their eldefl Hijlorians we have nothing left but their 
Names , of others only the Subje&s they treated of and fome 
Fragments. VIII. ( 3 .) Thofe that are extant either confeft their 
ignorance of eldefl times, or plainly difeover it. Of the firfl fort 
are Thucydides and Plutarch. IX. Several evidences of the Gre- 
cians ignorance of the true original of Nations. X. of Herodo- 
tus and his miftakes. XI. The Greeks ignorance in Geography dif- 
eover ed 3 and thence their infuff ciency as to an account of ancient 
Hiftory. 

D Efcend we now to the Hiftory of Greece j to fee whether the 
Metropolis of Arts and Learning can afford us any account 
of ancient times, that may be able to make us in theleaft queftion 
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the account given of them in facred Scriptures. We have already 
martifeljed the defeat of Greece as to Letters and ancient Records, 
but yet it may be pretended that her Hiftorians, by the excellency 
of tneir wits and fearching abroad into other Nations, might find 
a more certain account of ancient times, than other Nations could 
obtain. There is no body, who is any thing acquainted with the 
Grecian humor, but will lay they were beholding to their Wits 
for moft of their Hiftories j they being fomc of the earlieft Wri- 
ters of Romances in the world, if all fabulous narrations may 
bear that name. But laying afide at prelent all their Poetic My- 
thology-) as it concerns their Gods,’ (which we may have occa- 
fion to enquire into afterwards) we now examin only their cre- 
dibility, where they pretend to be moft hiftorical. Yet how far 
they arc from meriting belief even in thefe things, will appear to 
any that lhall confider*, firft, That their moft ancient Writers 
were Poetical and apparently fabulous * fecondly, That their eldeft 
Hiftorians are of lulpeded credit even amongft themfelves -, thirdly , 
That their bell Hiftorians either dilcover or confefs abundance of 
ignorance as to the hillory of ancient times. Firft, That their firft 
Writers were poetical, ana apparently fabulous. Strain undertakes 
to prove that Prole is only an imitation of Poetry, and lb Poetry 
mull needs be firft written. For , faith h e, at firft Poetry only was 
in requeft j afterwards in imitation of that , Cadmus, Pherecydes, 
and Hecatacus writ their hiftories , obferving all other laws of Poe- 
try, but only the meafures of it } but by degrees Writers began to take 
greater liberty , and fo brought it down from that lofty Jlrain it was 
then in, to the form now in ufe: as the Comical Jlrain is nothing 
elfe but a deprejfing the fublimer ftyle of Tragedy. This he proves 
becaule did anciently fignify the lame with ?<*>£«>; for Poems 
were only ^iamt^h, Leflbns fit to be fung among them: thence, 
faith he, is the original of the p*4'«<^> &c. for thele were tholb 
Poems which were lung «*>' when they held a branch of Laurel 
in their hands, as Plutarch tells us they were wont to ling Homer's 
lliasi others were lung to the Harp, as Hejiod's befides, 
faith Strabo , that Profe is called ; a^, argues that it is only 

a bringing down of the higher ftrain in ufe before. But however 
this were in general as to the Grecians, it is evident that Poetry 
was firft in ule among them > for in their elder times when they 
firft began to creep out of Barbarifm, all the Philofophy and In- 
ftruftion they had was from their Poett, and all couched in 
Vcrle which Plutarch not only confirms, but particularly inftan- 
ceeh in Orpheus , Hefiod, Parmenides , Xenophanes , Empedocles, and 
Thales i and hence Horace de artePoeticat ays of the ancient Poets 
before Homer, 


—fuit hac fapientia quondam 


Publica pr tv at is Jecernere, facra prophanis: 

Covcubitu prohiker e vago: dare jura mar it is: 

Oppida moliri : leges incidere ligno. 

Sic honor & nomen divinis •vatibus atque. 

Carminibus venit. 

i 

"From hence, as Heinjius obferves, the Poets were anciently called 
Attk'oT&fnj and the ancient fpeeches of the Pbilofophers containing 
•, • matters- 
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matters of Morality? were called "aot^ 'a&>W> of which many are 
mentioned in their Lives by ‘Diogenes Laertius j in the fame fenie 
were Carmina anciently ufed among the Latines for Precepts of 
Morality? as in that colled ion of them? which goes under the 
name of Cato, (which fome think to be an ancient piece, but with 
a falfe infcription, but Boxhornius thinks it to be of fome Chri- stxton. 
Brians doing in the decay of the Roman Empire,) Si Dens eft ani- Kom ‘ 
thus, nobis ut Carmina dicunt. Carmina ? faith Heinftus , i. e. dUla * 4 
‘Philofophorum ; caufa eft ? quia dill a ilia brevia ? quibus fententias 
fuas de Deo deque reliquis include bant, atifo* dicebqnt ? i, e. Car- 
mina. 

When Poetry came firft into requeft among the Grecians , is ir. 
fomewhat uncertain but this is plain and evident, that the inten- 
tion of it was not meerly for inftru&ion, but a s Strabo exprefleth it, 

*j r&vQft & wkftw, the more gently to draw the people on to ido- 
latry. For as he faith? it is impojjible to perfwade women and the str*ioi. t . 
‘ promifcuous multitude to religion by meer dry reafon or philo fophy, * 

* *£»« Sd t Stintto/wUt, f one itS/ Kj npprtiaf i but for thlS ? faith 

‘he? there is need of fuperftition, and this cannot be advanced with- 
( out fome fables and wonders. For, faith he, the Thunderbolts , 

‘ Shields , Tridents , Serpents , Spears attributed to the Gods are 
( meer fables , and fo is all the ancient Theology s but the Governers of 
< the Commonwealth made ufe of thefe things, the better to aw the 
* filly multitude, and to bring them into better order. I cannot tell 
how far this might be their end, fince thefe things were not brought 
in fo much by the feveral MagiBrates, as by the endeavour of par- 
ticular Men, who thought to raife up their own efteem among the 
vulgar by filch things, and were imployed by the great Deceiver of 
the world as his grand inftruments to advance Idolatry in it. . For 
which we are to confider, that altho’ there were grofs Ignorances 
and confequently Superflition enough in Greece before the Poetic 
age of it, yet their fuperftitious and idolatrous worfhip was not 
fo licked and brought into form, as about the time of Orpheus , 
from whom the Poetic age commenceth : who was as great an in- 
ftrument of letting up Idolatry, as Apollonius was afterwards of 
reftoring it, being both perfons of the higheft efteem and venera- 
tion among the neathen. Much about the fame time did thofe 
live in the world who were the firft great promoters of Superfti- 
tion and Poetry, as Melampus , Mufteus, Arion Methymnaus, Am- 
phion of Thebes, and Eumolpus Thrax, none of whom were very 
diftant from the time of Orpheus. Of whom Clemens Alexandri- cUm.aL 
nus thus fpeaks, n (fr^ndU crn%>* 5W «v- * rotre t*’c. 

x*w"v«" r c s % t - Thefe under a pretenfe of Mufic and *’ J ’ 

! Toetry corrupting the lives of men, did by a kind of artificial Magic 
firft draw them on to the praliife of Idolatry. For the novelty and 
pleafingnefs of Mufic and Poetry did prefently infinuate it felf 
into the minds of men, and thereby drew them to a venerable 
efteem both of the perfons and pra&ifes of thofe who were the 
Authors of them. So Conon in Thotius tells us that Orpheus was 1 ?b*. mi. 
excedingly acceptable to the people for his skill in Munc, which c .°f l86 « 
the Thracians and Macedonians were much delighted with : Fronr ,4f * 
which arofe the fable of his drawing trees and wild beafts after him, , V; 
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becaufe his Mufic had fo great an. influence upon the civilizing 
that pebple» who were almoft grown rude thro* Ignorance ana 
Barbkrifih : and fo Horace explains it) 

* 

Sylvejhes homines facer interprefaue \ Deorim 
Cte dibus & viifu fetdo deterruit Orpheus) 

‘Dtftus ab hoc lenire Tigres rabidofque Leones . 

This Orpheus by Mythologies is ufually called the fon of Calliope , 
but may with better reafon be called tne Father of the whole Cho- 
rus of MufeS) than the Son of one of them; fmce ‘Pindar calls him 
n and John Tzetzes tells us he was called the fon of Cal- 
liope, mmbSt •$ Spmt rut «< t« 9«i«. as the inventor of 
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poetical elegancy , and the facred Hymns which were made to the 
. Gods : (which the old Romans called AJJ 'amenta') and JuJlin Mar- 
tyr calls him * mxtfyinit *(Sm the firjl teacher of ‘Polythetfm 

and Idolatry. 

For this Orpheus having been in zyEgypt, as ‘Paufanias , *Dio- 
dorusj and Artapanus in Eufebius all confeiS) he brought from thence 
. moft of the Magical rites and fuperftitious cuftoms in ufe there) 
and fet them up among the Grecians $ fo ‘Diodorus acknowledged! 
' in the lame place) and it is likewife evident by what Ariftopbanet 
faith in his 

'Offtis # $ ( ifdh men thin r **(%&*(. 

4 * 

Orpheus firjl mftrutted them tit the facred myjteriei, and tb abftain 
from Jlaughter : Which is to be Underftood of the mm*, the billing 
of beafts in facrifice , which probably Was in ufe among them be- 
fore) as a remainder of ancient tradition) till Orpheus brought his 
^/Egyptian do&rine into requeft among them. Tne myfteries of OJi- 
ris, laith ‘Diodorus, were tranfblantea into Greece tmder the name 
of Dionyfus or Bacchus , and IJts under Ceres or Magna Mater, and 
the pumfhment and pleafures after this life from the rites of Se- 
pulture among them ; Charon's wafting of Souls) from the lake 
Acherufia in eJ/Egjpt, over which they were wont to fend the dead 
> bodies. Paufanias tells US) that th£ Spartans derived the worfhip 
of Ceres Chthonia from Orpheus, and the syEgiftetae the worfhip of 
Hecate. Befides which he inftituted new rites and myfteries of 
his own> in which the initiated were called ‘o#!*****): and required 
• amoftfolemn oath from all of them never to divulge them) which 
was after obferved in all thofe prophane myfteries which in imiea- 
tion of thefe were fet up among the Greeks. Strabo thinks the 
myfteries of Orpheus were in imitation of the old Cotyttian and 
- Bendidian myfteries among the Thracians y but Herodotus with 
‘ more probability parallels them and the Dionyjtan with the cyEgy- 
ptian , from which we have already feen that Orpheus derived His j 
who is conceived by Georgius Cedrenus and Timotheus in Eufebius , 
to have lived about the time of Gideon the Judge of Ifrael } but 
there is too great confufion concerning his age> todefinesmy thing 
certainly about it Which arifeth moft from the feveral perfons 
going under this name) of which) befides thi* were in all proba- 
bility 
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bility two more j the one an Heroic Poet, called by Suidas , Cico- ?uU. ,» 
n<eu$i or Areas , who lived two ages before Homer , and he that ° f<p ' 
goes under the name of Orpheus , whofe Hymns are ftill extant, 
but arc truly aftcribed to Onomacritus the Athenian , by Clemens 
Alexandrinus , Tatianas Affyrius-> Suidas , and others •, who flourifhed 
in the times of the Tifijlratida at Athens. We are like then to have 
little relief for finding out of truth in the Poetic age of Greece , 
when the main defign of the Learning then ufed was only to infi- 
nuate the belief of Fables into the people, and by that to awe them 
into Idolatry. ^ 

If we come lower down to the fucceamg Poets, we may find v iv, 
Fables increafmg ftill in the times of Homer , Hefiod , and the reft, 
which made Eratofthenes , a perfon of great judgment and learning 
(whence he was called alter Flato , and itii&ttxfr, and to becaufe 
he carried, if not the fir Jit yet the fecond place in all kind of Litera- 
ture) condemn the ancient Poetry as a company of old 

Wives tales , which were invented for nothing but to pleafe filly 
people, and had no real learning or truth at all in them. For 
this, tho’ he be fharply cenfured by Strabo , in his firft book, 
who undertakes to vindicate the Geography of Homer from the 
exceptions of Eratofthenes yet himfelf cannot but confefs that 
there is a very great mixture of old fables in all their Poets, which 
is , faith he, partly to delight the people , and partly to aw them. For 
the minds of men being always defirous of novelties, fuch things do 
hugely pleafe the natural humors of weak people ; especially if there 
be fomething in them that is J »« <£ Tt&iCtts, very firange and won- 
derful , it increafeth the delight in hearing it imp id Stf ffgnbUtttt Qfarppr, 

•which draws them on to a defire of hearing mor^of it. And by this 
•means , faith he, are children firft brought on to learning , and all igno- 
rant perfons are kept in aw i nay-> and the more learned them- 
felves (partly for want of reafon and judgment, and partly from 
the remainder of thofe impreflions which thefe things made upon 
them when they were children) cannot Jhake off that former credu- 
lity which they had as fo thefe things. By which dilcourfe of 
Strabo , tho’ intended wholly by him in vindication of poetic Fa- 
bles, it is plain and evident what great diflcrvice hath been done 
to Truth by them, by reafon they had no other Records to preferve 
their ancient Hiftory but thefe fabulous Writers. And therefore 
fuppofing a mixture of truth and falfhood together, which Strabo 
contends for j yet what way fhould be taken to diftinguifh the 
true from the falfe*, when they had no other certain Records? 

And befides, he himfelf acknowledged! how hard a matter it is 
even for wife men to excufs thofe fabulous narrations out of their 
minds, which were infinuated into them by all the advantages 
which prejudice, cuftom and, education could work upon them. 
Granting then there may be fome truth at the bottom of their fa- 
bulous narrations} 


A 071 It s x{ va *’ ‘d&yjil'raj ttdfi Homer. 

- . *; - . - - Oiyjf. j. 

•which may be gilded over with fome p leaf ant tales , as himfelf com- 
pares itj yet how fhall thofe come to know that it is only gilded, 
that never faw any pure metal, and did always believe that it was 
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what it Teemed to be? Had there been any-KeMfe*. or Touch-ftone 
to have differenced between the one and the other, there might 
have been Tome way for a feparation of them * but there being 
none fuchi, we muff conclude, that the fabulous narrations of Poets 
inftead of making truth more pleafant by their fi&ions, have fo 
adulterated it, that we cannot find any credibility at all in their 
narrations of elder times, where the truth of the ftory hath had no 
other way of conveyance but thro’ their fictions, 
v. But tho* Poets may be allowed their liberty for reprelenting things 

to the greateft advantage to the palates of their Readers, yet we 
may jiiftly expeft, when men profefs to be Hiftorical, they ihould 
deliver us nothing but what upon ftri&eft examination may prove 
undoubted truth. Yet even this were the Greeks fat from*, for 
stmt. 1 1. Strabo himfelf confefleth of their eldeft Hiftorians, a *t*it A itr 
esvl w their fir ft Hiftorians both of perfons and things 

were fabulous. ^Diodorus particularly inftanceth in their eldeft Hc- 
ftorians, as Cadmus Milejtus , Hecataus , and Hellanicus , and con- 
demns them for fabuloufnels. Strabo condemns ‘Damaftes Sigeenfis 
for vanity and falfhood, and wonders at Eratofthenes for making 
.v.CMputi. u(e of him j yet this man is of great antiquity among them, and 
vajfjiLft. his teftimony uled by Authors of good credit, as ‘Dionyfius Hali- 
Gru.1.4. carnajfenfis, ‘Plutarch, and others. Nay, Pliny profefleth to follow 
e ‘ *' him, and lo he dotfj Arifteas Broconnefius in his Arimafpia , which 
may render the credit of his Hiftory very lulpicious •, with whom 
it was a lufficient ground of credibility to any ftory, That he found 
it in fome Greek Authors. Strabo reckons ^Damaftes with Euhe- 
merus Mejfenius and Antiphanes Bergaus j which latter was fo no- 
sttpbsn. in ted a lyar, that from him, as Stephanus tells us, was ulcd as 

a proverb for to (peak never a word of truth. Arifteas Procon- 
nefius lived in the time of Cyrus , and writ a Hiftory of the Art- ' 
mafpi, in three Books, who fcems to have been the Sir John Man- 
devil of Greece , from his ftories of the Arimafpi with one eye in 
their foreheads, and their continual fighting the Gryphens for gold -, 
yet the ftory was taken upon truft by Herodotus , Pliny-, and many 
others} tho’ the experience of all who have vifitcd thole northern 
stnb.i 13. Climats do liifficiently refute thele follies. Strabo faith of this Ari- 
fteas, that he was j?'* <t U one inferior to none for juggling, 
which cenlure was probably occafioned by the common -ftory of 
him, that he could let his foul out of his body when he plealed 
and bring it again } yet this Juggler did Celfus pitch on to con- 
front with our blefled Saviour , as Hierocles did on Apollonius : lb 
'much have thole been to feek for Realon, who have fought toop- 
pole the doftrine of Faith. 

vl Bur further, what credit can we give to thole Hiftorians who 
have ftriven to confute each other, and lay open one anochers 
falfhood to the world. Where was there ever any fiich diflbnan- 
cy in the lacred Hiftory of Scripture? doth the Writer of one 
book dilcover the weaknels of another ? do not all the parts lo 
exactly agree, that the moft probable liilpicion could ever fall in- 
to the heart of an Infidel, is, that they were all written by the 
lame perlbn, which yet the feries of times manifefts to have been 
impoflible ? But now, if we look into the ancient Greek Hiftorians, 
we need no other teftimony than themlclves to take away their 
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credibility. The Genealogies of Hefiod are corrected by Acufilaus , 
Acufilaus is condemned by Hellanicus , Hellanicus accuied of falf- foftpb. c. 
hood by Ephorus , Ephorus by Timaus, Timaus by fuch who fol- 
lowed him, as Jofephus fully Ihews. Where mull we then fix our 
belief? upon all in common? that is the ready way to believe con- 
traditions : for they condemn one another of falmood. Muft we 
believe one, and rejet the reft ? but what evidence doth that one 
give why he fhould be credited more than the reft ? And their 
eldeft Hiftorians are acknowledged to be moll fabulous : [which 
is a moll irrefragable argument againft the Grecian hiftory : ] For 
our only recourfe for deciding the controverfy among the younger 
Hiftorians, muft be to the elder : and there we are further to leek 
than even for the firft ages are confefled to be Poetical, and to 
have no certainty of truth in them. So that it is impofiible to find 
out any undoubted certainty of ancient times among the Greek 
Hiftorians * which will be yet more evident when we add this. 

That there are very few extant of thofe Hiftorians, who did carry 
the greateft name for Antiquity. 

The higheft Antiquity of the Greek Hiftorians doth not much vn * 
exceed the time of Cyrus and Cambyfes , as VoJJius hath fully de- 
monftrated in his learned Book, P>e Hiftoricis Gratis, and there- 
fore I fhall fpare particular enquiries into their feveral ages. Only 
thefe two things will further clear the infiifficiency of the Greek 
Hiftory, as to an account of ancient times : Firft, That of many 
of thefe old Hiftorians we have nothing left but their mere names, 
without any certainty of what they treated. Such are Sifyphus 
Cous , Corirmus , Eugeon Samius , Heiochus Proconnefius , Eudemus 
< Parius, c Democles e P higaleus, Amele/agoras Chalcedonius, Xenomedes 
Chius , and feveral others whole names are recorded by feveral Wri- 
ters, and lifted by Voffius among the Hiftorians ■, but no evidence 
what fubjeft of hiftory was handled by them. Secondly, That of 
thofe whofe not only memories are preferved, but foirie evidence 
of what they writ, we have nothing extant till the time of the 
Perfian war. For all that was writ before, is now confumed by 
time, and fwallowed up in that vaft and all-devouring Gulph •, in 
which yet their heads ftill appear above the waters, to tell us what 
once they informed the world of. It cannot be denied, but if many 
of thofe ancient Hiftories were yet remaining, we might probably 
have feme greater light into feme matters of fa£t in the elder times 
of Greece , which now we are wholly to feek for, unlefs we think 
to quench our thirft in the muddy waters of feme fabulous Poets. 

For what is now become of the antiquities of Ionia and the city 
Miletus written by Cadmus Milefius , fuppofed to be the firft Wri- 
ter of Hiftory? where lie the Genealogie of Acufilaus Argi - 
•ms? where is now extant the Hiftory of the Gods written 
by Pherecydes Syrius, ‘Pythagoras his Mafter? or the Chronica 
of Archilochus who flourilhed about the 20 th Olympiad ? or thofe 
of Theagenes Rhegims? Where may we hope to meet with Phe- 
recydes Lerius his Attic Antiquities , or his Catalogue of Cities 
and Nations? or Hecataus his Hefcription of Afia, ^and feme fup- 
pofe of Libya and Europe too? or the Originals of Nations and 
Founders of Cities written by Hellanicus ? How may we come 
by the Perfic, Greek and z^ Igyptian Hiftory of Charon Lampfd - 
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cenus\ the Lydian Hiftory of Xanthus Lydias i the Samian Anti- 
quities of Stmmias Rhodius ; the Corinthian Hiftory of Eumelus 
Corinthiusi Tanyafis his Antiquities of Greece } the Scythian Hi- 
ftory of Anacharfisi the 'Phrygian of Diagoras } the Chaldaic and 
Per firm of 'Democritus ■, the Sicilian and Italian of Hippy s Rhegi- 
nusi the Telchmiac Hiftory of Telec tides ? All thefe are now bu- 
ried with many more in the rubbifli of time, and we hare nothing 
but mcer fceletons of them left, to tell us, that once filch perfons 
were, and thought themfelves concerned to give the world fome 
account of their being in it. Whereby may be likewife feen the 
remarkable providence of God, concerning the Sacred hiftory, 
which tho’ of far greater antiquity than any of thefe, hath fur- 
vived them all, ana is ftill preferveci with us with as much purity 
and incorruption as a book palling thro’ fb many hands was ca- 
pable of But of that in its due place. 

But yet if the Greek Hiftorians that are yet extant, were of more 
undoubted credit than* thofe that are loft, we might eafily bear 
with our lofmg fome old ftories, if we gained fome authentic hi- 
ftory by it accomplilhed in all its parts : but even this we are far 
from in the Greek Hiftory* for the Hiftoriansthemfelvesdoeither 
confefs their own ignorance of ancient times, or do moft palpably 
difcover it, which was the third and laft conlideration touching 
the credibility of the Grecian Hiftory. That moft grave and ac- 
curate Hiftorian Thucydides than whom fcarce ever any Grecian 
difcovcred more an impartial love to the truth in what he writ, 
doth not only confefs, but largely prove the impoftibility of an 
exad account to be given of the times preceding the Pehponne- 
fian War, in the entrance into his Hiftory: For-, faith he, the 
matter preceding that time cdrmot now through the length of 
time be accurately difcovered or found out by us. All that he 
could find in the ancient ftate or Greece was a deal of confu- 
fion, .unquiet ftations, frequent removals, continual piracies, and 
no fettled form of Commonwealth. What certain account can 
be then expc&ed of thofe times, when a moft judicious Writer, 
even of Athens its felf, acknowledgeth fiich a Chaos in their an- 
cient Hiftory? And Plutarch , a later Author indeed, but fcarce 
behind any of them, if we believe Taurus in A.Gellius , for learn- 
ing and prudence, dares not, we fee, venture any further back 
than the time of The feus * for before that time, as nc compares it, 
as Geographers in their Maps, when they have gone as far as they 
can, fiu up the empty fpace with fome unpaftable Mountains, or 
frozen Seas, or devouring Sands* fo thofe who give an account of 
elder times, are fain to mfert fome wonderful and 

tragical Stories, which (as he faith) have neither any truth nor cer- 
tainty In them. Thus we fee thofe who were beft able to judge 
of the Greek Antiquities, can find no litre footing to ftand on in 
them* and what bafts can we find for our Faith, where they could 
find folitde for their Knowledge? And thofe who have been more 
daring and venturous than thefe perfons mentioned, what a laby- 
rinth have they run themfelves into? how many confhfions and con- 
tradictions have they involved themfelves in ? fometimes writing the 
pallages of other Countries for thofe of Greece, and at other times fb 
confounding times, perfons and places, chat one might think they 
* ' had 
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had only a defign upon the underftandings of their Readers, to make 
them play at Blind-mans- buff in fearching for the Kings of Greece. 

But as they arc fo confufed in their own Hiftory, fo they are 
as ignorant and fabulous when they dare venture over their own 
threfholds and look abroad into other Countries > we certainly ow 
a great part of the lamentable ignorance of the true original of 
moll: Nations to the pitiful account the Greek Authors have given 
of them i which have had the fortune to be entertained in the 
world with fo much efteem and veneration, that it hath been thought 
learning enough to be acquainted with the account which they 
give or Nations. Which I doubt not hath been the great reafon 
fo many fabulous relations, not only of Nations but Perfons and 
feveral Animals never exifting, have met with fo much entertain- 
ment from the Ids inquifitive world. The Greek Writers, it is 
evident, took up things upon truft as much as any people in the 
world did, being a very weak and inconfiderable Nation at firft : 
and afterwards the knowledg they had was generally borrowed from 
other Nations, which the wife men only fuited to the temper of 
the Greeks , and fo made it more fabulous than it was before. As 
it was certainly the great defeft of the Natural Philofophy of the 
Greeks , (as it hath been ever fince in the world) that they werefo 
ready to form Theories upon fome Principles or Hypothefes, which 
they only received by tradition from others, without fetching their 
knowledg from the experiments of Nature } and to thefe they fuited 
all the phxnomena or nature} and what was not fuitable was re- 
ded as monftrous and anomalous; fo it was in their Hiftory, wherein 
they had fome fabulous Hypothefes they took for granted without 
enquiring into the truth and certainty of them, and to thefe they 
fiiit whatever light they gained in after-times of the ftate of fo- 
reign Nations, which hath made Truth and Antiquity wreftle fo 
much with the corruption which eat into them thro’ the pride 
and ignorance of th ^ Greeks. Hence they have always fuited the 
Hiftory of other Nations with the account they give of their own } 
and wnere nothing could ferve out of their own Hiftory to give 
an account of the Original of other Nations, they (who were 
never backward at fi&ions) have made a Founder of them fiiit- 
able to their own language. The truth is, there is nothing in 
the world ufeful or beneficial to mankind, but they have made 
fhift to find the Author of it among themfelves. If we enquire 
after the original of Agriculture, we are told of Ceres and Tripto- 
lemus s if of Pafturage, we are told of an Arcadian Pan s if of 
Wine, we prefently hear of a Liber Pater: if of Iron inftruments, 
then who but Vulcan ? if of Mufic, none like to Apollo. If we 
prefe them then with the Hiftory of other Nations, they are as 
well provided here : if we enquire an account of Europe , AJia , or 
Libya i for the firft we are toldafineftory of Cadmus's Sifter } for 
the fecond of ‘Prometheus's Mother of that name, and for the 
third of a Daughter of Epaphus. If we are yet fo curious as to 
know the original of particular Countries} then Italy muft find 
its name from a Calf of Hercules, becaufe in Greek will fig- 
nifv fome iuch thing} Sardinia and Africa muft be from Sardos 
znaAfertwo fons of Hercules ; but yet if thefe will not ferve, Her- 
cules (nail not want for children to people the world} for we ’heat f 
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of Scythes , Galatas , Lydus , forae other Tons of his, that gave 
names to Scythia , Lydia-, and Galatia s with the fame probability 
that Media had its name from Medea , and Spain ana Lujitania 
from Tan and Lufus , two companions of Bacchus. If Terfta want 
a founder, they have one Ter feus an Argive ready for it-, if Syria, 
Babylonia , and Arabia want realbns of their names, the prodigal 
Greeks will give Apollo three Tons, Syr us, Babylon and Arabs , ra- 
ther than they fliall be heretical Acephalifts. This vanity of theirs 
was univerfal, not confined to any place or age, but as any Nation 
or People came into their knowledg, their Gods were not fo de- 
crepit, but they might father one fon more upon them, rather 
than any Nation fhould be filia Topuli , and want a father. Only 
the grave Athenians thought (corn to have any Father aftignea 
them j their only ambition was to be accounted Aborigines & ge- 
nuini Terra , to be the eldeft fons of their teemingmother the Earth, 
and to have been born by the fame equivocal generation that Mice 
and Frogs are, from the impregnated flime or rhe earth. Are we 
hot like to have a wonderful account of ancient times from thole 
who could arrogate to thcmfelves fo much knowledg from luch 
flendcr and thin accounts of the Originals of people which they 
gave, and would have the world entertain with the greateft vene- 
ration upon their naked words ? Have we not indeed great rca- 
fon to hearken to thole who did fo frequently difeover their affe- 
ction to Fables, and manifeft their ignorance when ever they ven- 
ture upon the hiftory of other Nations? 

X. The truth is, Herodotus himlelf ('whom Tally calls the Father of 
Hiftory , which title he deferves at leaft in regard of antiquity, be- 
ing the eldeft of the extant Greek Hiftorians) hath ftood in need 
of his Compurgators, who yet have not been able to acquit him of 
fabuloulnefs, but have fought to make good his credit by recrimi- 
nation, or by making it appear that Herodotus c^id hot fully believe 
the ftories he tells, but took them upon truft bimfelf, and fo de- 
livers them to the world. Some impute it. to the ingenuity of Hero- 
dotus, that he calls his books of Hiftory by the name of theMufes, 
on purpofe to tell his Readers they ip^ft not look for meer Hiftory 
in him, but a mixture of fuch relations, which tho’ not true, might 
yet pleafe and entertain his Readers. Tho’ others think they were 
not fo inferibed by himlelf, but the names were given to them by 
the Greeks from the admiration his Hiftory had among them. 

. However this were, this we are certain, that Herodotus was not 
firft fufpetted of falfhood in thefc latter ages of the world, but 
even among the Greeks themfelves there have been found forne 
that would undertake to make good that charge again ft him. For 
fo Suidas tells us of one tyElius Harpocration , who writ a book on 
purpofe to difeover the falfhood of Herodotus, n«®< icl&^ri. ’h & - 
Jin Tlutarch his books are well known Of the flight or ma- 
lignity of Herodotus, but the occafion of that is fufficiently known 
likewife, becaufe Herodotus had given no very favourable chara- 
stnAtlif. &er of Tlutarch' s Country. Strabo likewife feems to accufe Herodo- 
/itfmuch of nugacity and mixing prodigious fables with his Hiftory j 
but, I confefs, oblerving the grounas on which Tlutarch infills 
againft Herodotus , I am very prone to think that the ground of 
the great pique in fome of the Greek Writers againft Herodotus , 
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was, that he told too i many tales out of School, and had difco- 
vered too much of the Infancy of Greece , and how much the Gre- 
cians borrowed of the (^Egyptian fu perditions : which Tint arch siutarch. 
exprefly fpeaks of, that Herodotus was too much led afldc, &r« Aijorpm ^ \ e r ° d ‘ 
dXocfyveieut yjy dytom^t. t *E?*J(/axa >9 itfw AltllO > there- 85*7. 

fore Herodotus may not be much to blame in the things which the 
Grecians moft charge him with, yet thofe who favour him moft can- 
not excufe his palpable miftakts in fome things, and ignorance in 
others. Jofephus thinks he was deceived by the C/ Egyptian Priefts Jofeph. c. 
in things relating to the ftate of their affairs, of which Jof. Sea- L c f 
liger gives many accounts •, Either , faith he, the perfons who gave ifago g .i{. 
him his intelligence were ignorant themfelves or elfe , like true M- 
gyptians, they were cunning enough , and impofed upon Herodotus 
being a fir anger and unacquainted with their artifices or elfe he did 
not under ft and his Interpreter , or was deceived by him ■> or laftly, 
Herodotus might have fo much of a Grecian in him , as to adulte- 
rate the true Hifiory with fome fables of his own wherefore he 
rather adheres to Manetho than Herodotus as to the C/ Egyptian 
Hiftory: whoyetelfewhcre (I will not lay with what conftancy to idem ad 
himfclf ) vouchfafes him this high Elogium , that he is, Scrinium num - Eu I 
originum Gracarum & Barbararum , autfor a dottis nunquam de- h71 ' 
ponendus. 

It cannot be denied but a great deal of very ufeful Hiftory may xr. 
be fetched out of him yet who can excufe his ignorante, when 
he not only denies there is an Ocean compafling the Land, but 
condemns the Geograpers for aflerting it? -Unlefs this might be Herod. l.a 
any plea for his ignorance in Geography, that he had fo many c " 7 ‘ 
great names befides him guilty of the fame: Witnefs Ariftotle ' s 
fufpicion that the Indies Ihould be joyned to Europe about the 
Straights, where they feigned Hercules his Pillars to be. And the 
Therauns ignorance where any fetch place as Libya was, when the 
Oracle bid them plant a Colony there. Would it not have been 
worth one’s while to have heard the great noife the Sun ufed to 
make every night when he doufed his head in the Ocean, as none 
of the molt ignorant Greeks imagined ? And to have feen the Sun 
about Hercules his Pillars to be a hundred times bigger than he 
appeared to them, as they commonly fanfied. Was not Alexan- 
der , think we, well tutored in his Cofmography by his Mailer 
Ariftotle , when he writ word to his Mother, he had found out Arrian. 
the head of Nilus in the Eaft Indies ? as Arrian relates the ftory . ft'fi- Altx - 
No wonder then his Souldiers Ihould miftake the mountain Taro- L 6 ' 
pamifus in the Indies for Caucafus near Colchis , when even their 
learned men thought Colchis the utmoft boundary of the world 
on that fide, as Hercules his Pillars on this. What a lamentable 
account then were they able to give of the moft ancient times, 
who were fo ignorant of the Hate of the world in their own time, 
when Learning was in its hight in Greece , and frequent difcoveries 
daily made of the world, by the wars which were made abroad ? 
Eratofthenes confefleth the Grecians were ignorant of a great part 
of Afia and the Northern parts of Europe before Alexander's 
expedition j and Strabo confefleth as much of the Weftern parts strabo h. 
of Europe till the Roman expeditions thither. Talus Maotis and 
Colchis , faith he, were not fully known till the time of Mithri- 
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dates, nor Hyrcania, BaStriana , and Scythia* till the ‘Parthian wars. 
Efatofthtnes mentions Tome who thought the Arabian Sea to be 
only a Lake. And it further argues their ignorance in Geography, 
that the later Geographers always corre£t the errors of the elder, 
as Ttolemee doth Marinas, Eratofthenes thofe before him, Hippar- 
chus Eratofthenes , and Strabo not only both them, but Eudoxus, 
Ephorus, ‘Dicaarchus , ‘Polybius , ‘Pondoniys , and almoft all that 
had writ before him. I infill on tflefe things, not that I would 
deftroy the credibility of any Humane hiftory, where the Authors 
are guilty of any miftakes (for that were to take away the credit 
of all Humane Hiftory") but to Ihew how infiifficient thofe Hifto- 
rians ate to give us a certain account of the original of Nations, 
who were lo unacquainted with the ftate of thofe Nations which 
they pretend to give an account of. For where there is wanting 
Divine Revelation (which was not pretended by any Greek Hifto- 
rians •, and if it had, nad been eafily refuted) there muft be luppofed 
a full and exaft knowledg of all things pertaining to that which 
they pretend to give an account of* and if they ducover apparent 
dereft and infufnciency (which hath been largely manifeftea as to 
them, in the precedent aifcourfe) we have ground to deny the 
credibility of thofe Hiftories upon the account of fuch defeat and 
. infufficiency. So much then will abundantly fuffice for the making 
good the firft argument againft the credibility of Profane Hiftories, 
as to the account which they give of Ancient times, different from 
the Word of God. 


. CHAP.' V. 

The general uncertainty of Heathen Chronology. 

I. The want of credibility in Heathen Hiftory further proved from 
the uncertainty and confufion in their accounts of Ancient 
times. That dif covered by the uncertain form of their Tears. 
II. An enquiry into the different forms of the / Egyptian Tears ; 
the firfl of thirty Days, III. The fecond of four Months $ of 
both Injlances given in the /Egyptian hiftory. IV. Of the Chal- 
daan accounts , and the firfl Dynafties mentioned by Bero- 
fus, how they may be reduced to probability. V. Of the AE- 
gyptian Dynafties of Manetho. Reafons of accounting them 
fabulous , becaufe not attefted by any credible authority , and rc- 
jeUed by the befl Hiftorians. VI. The opinion of Scaliger and 
Voffius, concerning their being contemporary , propounded, 
VII. and rejected with reafons againfl it. VIII. Of the an- 
cient divifton of ./Egypt into Nomi or Provinces , and the 
number of them, againfl Voffius and Kircher.j 

L HPHe next thing to manifeft how little there is of credibility 
X in the account of ancient times, reported by the hiftories of 
heathen Nations, is, the uncertainty, confufion and ambiguity in 
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the account they give of thofe times. If we fuppofe them not 
defective as to their records, if yet we find the account given fb 
perplexed, ambiguous and confuted, that we can find no certain- 
ty of the meaning of it, tye have very little reafon to entertain 
it with any certain aflent unto it. Now this will be made evi- 
dent by thefe things. 1. The uncertainty of their Chronology, 
whereon their whole account depends. 2. The multitude of lrii- 
poftures taken from ancient hiftones. 3. The uncertain meaning 
of thofe Characters wherein their ancient hiftories were prefervea. 
I begin with the great uncertainty of the heathen Chronology, 
which will be manifefted by two things : Firjh the uncertain form 
of their years: Secondly , the want of certainty of their iy- 
ns&> or certain fixed Epocha's from which to derive their account' 
, of ancient times. Firjh the uncertain form of their years , this of 
itfelfisfilfficienttodeftroy the credibility of their accounts of anti- 
quity, if it be manifefted that they had different forms of years 
in ufe among them , and it be uncertain to which to refer their 
accounts they give-, for if years be fometimes lunar, fometimes fo- 
lar, and fometimes but of thirty days, fometimes of four months, 
fometimes of three hundred and fixty days, fometimes three hundred 
fixty five, fometimes four times three hundred fixty five in their te- 
traeteris, fometimes eight times in their o£laeteris-> fometimes more, 
what certainty can we pollibly have which of them to fix their ac- 
counts to ? Especially when they only give them in general, and never 
tell us which of them they mean, which may make it fhrewdly fufpici- 
ous,that their intent is only to impofe on our underftandings, ana not 
to deal fairly and truly with us. W e (hall therefore fo much explain 
the different form of their years, as thereby to Ihew what uncertainties 
we arc left to by them : Where we meddle not with their Tropical and 
Aftronomical years, but chiefly thofe which were in civil ufe among 
the feveral Nations we fpeak to. AyearisnothingelfebutaSyftem 
of days, and is therefore capable of as great variety, as days are in be- 
ing joyned together * but ulually there were fome other lefler Syftems 
Or days than thofe which are called years, out of which the other doth 
fefiilt. Such is the or the week, which,, as Jofeph Sca- 

liger faith, was res omnibus Orientis populis ab ultima ufque anti- 
quit ate ufitata , a thing in continual ufe among the Eajtern Nations > 
tho’ it be but of late reception into the parts of Europe , and no 
elder than Chriftianity among them. Among the Romans was 
ufed an ««&**•©», which was for the fake of th tNundina •, returning 
every ninth day. The Mexicans , as Scaliger tells us, reckon all 
by a a Syftem of thirteen days. Next to thefe were 

their Months, which were either Lunar or Solar. The Lunar 
were either from the Moon’s return tp the fame point of the 
Zodiac again, called •»**»«, which was lefs than twenty 

eight days, but this was of no ufe in civil computations, or elm 
from one conjunction of the Moon with the Sun to another, which 
was called nxtmi or elfe fromthefirftphafisof the Moon, the 

fecond day after its coitus , called and «*>, ; fome, as 

the Grecians , reckoned their Lunar Months from the coitus , a S 
Scaliger proves out of Vitruvius j others from the phajist as fome 
Eaftern Nations did, as the Jews began their obfervation'of thel 
New Moons from the firft phafis or appearance of her after the 
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coitus. The Solar Months were either natural) fuch as were de- 
fined by the Sun’s paflage from one fign of the Zodiac to an- 
other j or civil, whereby the Months were equally divided into 
30 days apiece, as in the Grecian and (^Egyptian year. 

Having thus far feen of what the year confifts, we now prcn 
ceed to mew that the ancient Nations did not obferve one con- 
ftant certain form of year among them, but had feveral in ufe, 
to which their accounts may be referred. And becaufe the <^y£- 
gyptians are fnppofed to have been beft skilled as to the form of 
the year, according to that of Macrobius , Ami certus modus apud 
fobs femper e^Egyptios fuit : We ftiall particularly demonftrate the 
variety of years in ufe among them : By .which we fliall fee what 
great uncertainty there is in their accounts of their Dynafties. For 
firft it is evident that the time of 30 days was among the ancient 
^Egyptians accounted a year, for which we have the teftimony 
of Tint arch in Numa. Ji /**,»*& b ; c^w<, The 

C / Egyptians bad at jirjl a year confifting of one month , and after of 
four : So Varro in Lattantius gives an account of the great Age of 
fome men in ancient times, who are fiippofed to have lived a 
1000 years} Ait enim apud c^Egyptios pro annis menfes haberi , ut 
non Solis per 12 figna circuitusfaciat annum, fed Luna qu. £ orbem il- 
ium figniferum 30 dierum fpacio iUuftrat. It is then evident that this 
year of thirty days was in ufe among the (^Egyptians s the only 
feruple is whether it was ufed in their facred accounts or no} and 
tfiat it was, we have a pregnant teftimony in Tint arch in the fore- 
cited place} fpeaking of the o; Egyptians great pretenfe to anti- 
quity, he gives this account of it} h* M &r< y» 

• m 7i ti, Tin fmrmt tit itSt met tf** They reckon an infinite nutn 

ber of years in their accounts , becaufe they reckon their months in , 
ftead of years. 

According to this computation, it will be no difficult matter 
to reduce the vaft accounts of the c /Egyptian antiquity to lome 
proportion, and to reconcile their exorbitant Dynafties with fo- 
brietv and truth, efpecially as to the account given of them by 
Diodorus Siculus s for fo ‘Diodorus gives in their accounts, that the 
Gods and Hero’s reigned in xEgypt for the fpace of near 18000 
years, and the laft or them was Orus the Ion of Ifis: From the 
reign of Men in c Egypt he reckons about pyoo years to the 
time (if we admit of Jacob. Cappellus his correction of for 

in Diodorus) of his entrance into <^Egypt, which was 
in the 180 Olympiad. Now as the aforefaid learned Author ob- 
serves, Diodorus came into o Egypt, A. M. 3940. V. C. 694. the 
mortal Men then had reigned in cyEgypt pyoo years, whichtaking 
it for thefe Lunar years of 30 days, makes of Julian years 780. 
c 6 ^ e f o s aa< i Gods 18000 months, that is of Julian years 1478 v 
from thefe two fumms together are gathered 2258 years, which 
being deduced from the year of the world 3940, falls in the 
year of the world 1682 about which time Mifraim, who was the 
great hiftorical Ofiris of o Egypt (fo called by a light variation of 
his former name) might be well fuppofed to be born} for that was 
in the year of Noah 630 j and fo Orus might be borni who was 
the ion of Ofiris , about the year of the world 1778. Between 
wnofe time and Alexander the great his Conqueft of xyEgypt, 
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the c / Egyptians as the fame ‘ Diodorus tells us, reckon little lefs 
than 23000 years: Now acccording to this computation of 30 
days for a year, we may reconcile this to truth too* for from 1778 
to 3 667 of the world, which falls upon the 41 7 year of NabonaJJ'ar> 
there is an interval of 1889 years, which makes of thefe Lunar 
years of 30 days, faith Cappellus , 22996 and if days, which comes 
very near, if not altogether, up to the c / Egyptian Computation : 
So when the <i/Egyptiansy according to ‘ Diodorus , make no lefs than 
10000 years diftance between their Hercules and Hercules Bceo- 
tius-, the fon of Alcmena , it muft be underftood of thefe Lunar 
years ; for granting what the (^/Egyptians fay, that Hercules Bceo- 
tius lived but one generation before the Trojan war, and fb his 
time to fall out about % 2 7 8 3, reckoning now backward from thence, 
and deducting from that year of the world 10000 months of 30 
days, or Julian years 831, and 130 days, the time of the z_/Egy~ 
ptian Hercules will fall about the firfl year of the world, 1962, about 
which time we may well fhppofe him to live or die. And accord- 
ing to this computation we are to underftand what the ^/Egypti- 
ans told Herodotusy that from their firfl King or Prieft of Vulcan , 
till the time of Sethos (in whole time Sennacherib attempted the 
conquefl of o 'Egypt) there had been palled 341 Generations , 
and as many Kings and High-Priefls, and 11340 years, rec- 
koning three Generations to make up a Century. But now, 
if we underftand this prodigious computation according to 
this form of years, we may fufpeft the c_y Egyptians of an in- 
tention to deceive Herodotus ana the credulous Greeks y but yet 
not impeach them of direft falfhood, it being thus recon- 
cilable to truth. For according to this account 100 years 
makes 3000 days, and a generation 1000 * lb many days the 
Kings or Priefts of Vulcan may be allowed to reign ; fo 340 ge- 
nerations of 1000 days apiece, make up 340000 days, to which, 
if we add the 200 days which Sethos had now reigned upon Sen- 
nacherib's invafion, we have 340200 days, which makes up of thefe 
years of 30 days apiece 1 1 340, which is the number aflign’d by Hero- 
dotus. Jacobus Cappellus thinks the Epocha from whence thefe years 
are to be reckoned, is from A.M. 23 yo, when Mephres began to reign 
in <i/£gvpty from whence if we number thefe 340200 days, or 
1 1 340 monthly years, which makes up of Julian years 931, and 
If2 days, the number falls A.M. 3282* about which time in pro- 
bability Sennacherib invaded <L/Egypt. Thus we fee by making 
ufe of thofe Lunar years, that it is pofiible to reconcile feme of 
the <i_/Egyptian extravagant accounts to feme probability and con- 
fiftency with truth * but however we ow very little thanks to the 
C - /Egyptians for it, who deliver thefe things in grofs, without tell- 
ing us which years they mean, and thereby evidence their intent 
to deceive all who have fo little wit as to be deceived by them. 

The next kind and form of the o Egyptian year, was that which 
confifted of four equal Months, amounting to 120 days* the ufe 
of' this kind of year among them is atteftedby Tint arch in the 
fore-cited place, and by 'Diodorus , who gives an account of this 
kind of year among the c /Egyptians. Solinus feems to mention 
this as the only year in requeft among the <1/. Egyptians : and fo 
S.AuguJliny perhibentur iEgyptii quondam tarn breves annos habuijje 
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ut ctuaternis menftbus finirentur. This renders then the c/ Egyptian 
accounts yet more uncertain, and only leaves us to guefs with the 
greateft probability of realbn, what form of year was meant by 
them in their computations. So when Diodorus fpeaks fo much 

Dioi.l, t. in favor of the old eyF.gyptian Kings and Laws, and produceth 
this from the (^Egyptian Priefts, as the bell evidence of the ex- 
cellent temper of tneir Government, that they had Kings of their 
own Nation for the l'pace of 4700 years, till the time of Cambyfes 
his inroad into <y£gypt, which was in the third year of the 63 
Olympiad. Now beliaes the apparent contradi&ion of thefe ac- 
counts to the other already explained, if we take them in grols, 
as the (^Egyptians give them, it is evident this can be no other- 
wife true, than by taking thefe accounts in chat form of years now 
mentioned by us. For thefe 4700 years, taking them for 120 days 
apiece, make up of Julian years 1544, which being deducted from 
the year of the world 3475, which was the time when Cambyfes 
invaded eyEgypt-> the remainder is A.M. 15)31, about which time 
we may fix the death of Orus , from whom their proper Kings 

vojjms it commenced. And of thefe years, Voffius tells us, we are to under- 
u Hand what they report of the long lives of their ancient Kings, wheA 
they attribute to each of them the fpace of 300 years: as when they 
attribute a 1000, and more to their eldeft Kings, we are to under- 
ftand them of fimple Lunar years of 30 days, by which thefe Gigantic 
mcafures of the term of tneir lives, may without the help of Dro- 
crufies be cut Ihort according to the proportion of Men’s ordinary 
age in thofe eldeft times. So when Diodorus reckons from the 
death of Droteus to his own time A. M. 3940, 3400 years, it mud 
be underftood of thefe years of four equal months} for lo thofe 
3400 years make up of Julian years 1117, which being deduced 
from 3940, the remainder is 2823, a hout which year of the world 
‘ Proteus may be fuppofed to live, which was about the time of the 
Judges in lfrael. 

iv. Neither was this only the zy Egyptians way, but in probability 
the ancient Chaldeans obferved the lame, which may be a ground 
likewife of thofe unmealiirable accounts among them in their firft 
Dynafties, as is evident in the Fragments of Abydenus and Apollo- 
dorui out of Berofus , where the times of their firft Kings are rec- 
koned not by years, but n«©«, and now according to 
them every 2^0- contained 3600 years, n «(&■ 600, s*** 60. Now 
who can imagine that Alorus and the ten Kings from him to Xifu~ 
thrus Ihould reign 120 Sari as their computation is, which reckon- 
ing for every Saros 3 60 ov ears, makes up 432000 years ? A very fair 
£um for the Chaldeean Dynafties before the time of Xifuthrus , by 
whom dn probability Noah was by them underftood. There have 
been only two ways thought on of dealing with thefe computa- 
tions; either rejecting them as wholly fabulous, and founded on 
no evidence or records of Hiftory, as we have fee n already ; only 
they might retain ( being fo near the place of thefettlementof Noah 
aiid Ms pofterity after the floud) the memory not only of the 
floud ( er which it is evident they had feveral remainders prefer-* 
ved in their Traditions) but likewife of the ages of men preced- 
ing the floud, wherein they were right, reckoning from Alorus 
the firft to Xifuthrus , i. e. from Adam to Noah s ten Generations; 
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but as to the names of thofe ten perfons, and the times they lived 
in, being wholly ignorant thro’ the unfaithfulnels of tradition, 
they took their liberty not only of coyning names, but of letting 
what age to them they plea led themfelves. And* to this purpofe 
Scaliger obferves that Ibme of their firft Kings are reckoned be- sed.rn.im 
fore the floud, which faith he, is denied by Georgius Syncellus 
without any (hew of reafon. Thus far then we may admit of the 
Chaldaan Dynafties as to fome part of the Tradition, but rejetting 
their names and computations as fabulous. The other way of ex- 
plaining thefe Dynafties, is by the feveral ways of computation a- 
mong them: For the learned Monks, C P anodorus and Anianus, un- 
derftand thole vaft fums, not of years, but days, and fo make a 
Saros to contain 120 months of 30 days apiece, which faith Scaliger, 
make ten Chaldee years, and a Nirus 20 equal months, and a So- 
fos two: according to which computation the 100 Sari make but 
.1200 years. But this computation of theirs is re jetted by Georgius 
Syncellus , becaufe he luppofeth Eufebius fo well verfed in thele 
things, that he would never have fet them down for years, if the 
Chaldteans had not underftood them fo, and therefore he would 
not trouble himfelfin reducing Fables to true Hiftory, as he ex- 
prefleth it, whole words arc at large produced by Scaliger in the 
fore-cited place. And it will appear more neccftary to rejett thole 
Chaldaan Computations, if we take the lums of their years in the 
fenfe which Salmafius gives of them in the Preface to his Book, 

SDe annis Climaclericis (from whom Pyrerms the Author of the 
Praadamites hath borrowed moft of his Arguments as to thele 
things.) According to him then, every contained no lefs than 
6000 years, as the Toman among tne Per fans contained 10000: 
but becaule that learned man hath only given us his reperi Seri- 
ftum, without any certain foundation for lo large an account of 
thofe liimms, we mall take them in as favourable a fenfe as wc can. 


In order to which a very learned man of our own hath found a 
third interpretation of the in the Chaldee accounts, from a 
correttion of Suidas by the MS. in the Vatican Library, according d. Pear/m 
to which he thus reads the words, Oi fx. czteyt miejain chicwt'ui, xa& on the 

Tn* Xxkiki tut dtmg e miH XtXluixxSt ckS\ clct yittt'&Li in citaf&i C /A~nf i'| : ^ ( ( j‘ f 

*And fo the fenfe-, faith he, is clear-, -*(<&- according to the Chaldee 
account comprehends 222 months , which come to eighteen years and 
fix months therefore 120 x*yi make 2220 years, and therefore (he 
adds) for fr*#. I read-, leaving out the laft P, /W. Now according to 
this fenfe of 120 Sari to comprehend the fumm of 2220 years, it 
will be no difficult matter to reduce the fragment of Berofus con- 
cerning the ten Kings before the floud reigning 120 Sari, to fome 
degree of probability : As to which I fhall only luppofe thefe two 
things. Firft , that the ancient Chaldxans had preferved among 
them fome Tradition of the number of the chief perfons before the 
flood } for wc find them exattly agreeing with the Scriptures as to the 
number, tho’ differing as to the names of them,' which may be feen 
in the Fragments of Africanus , preferved in Eufebius his Greek Chro- zu/tb.p.f. 
nica. Secondly , that Berofus from whom Apollodorus and Alexander 
Polyhijlor deliver thefe computations, might, as to the account of 
the times of thofe perfons, follow the tranllation of the Septuagint. 

For I have already made it evident that Berofus did not publifh 
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his Hiftory till after the Septuagint was abroad} now according to 
the computation of the Septuagint of the ages before the floud, 
thefe 120 Sari of the ten Kings will not much difagree from it. 
For thefe make 2220 years of theft ten perfons, and the Septua- 
gint in all make 2242 j fo that if inftead of fax# in Saidas, we only 
read it fay#, we hjve the exa£t computation of the Septuagint in 
thefe 120 Sari i but of this let the learned judge, 
v. We now come to the ay Egyptian Dynafties of Manet ho , as to 
which I doubt we muft be fain to take the fame courfe that Eufe- 
bius did with the Chaldaan , ovyoAifa »■? «W«> not to 

trouble our felves overmuch in Jerking to reconcile fables to truth. 
Great pains is taken by fome very learned men to reduce the dis- 
orderly Dynafties of Manetho to fbme probable account but I 
muft confefs upon an impartial Examination of them, that I think 
they have ftriven, if not to make an ay Ethiopian white, yet an 
ayEgyptian to fpeak truth concerning his own Country, which are 
almoft of an equal impoflibility. Jofeph Scaliger who firft in this 
latter age of the world produced them into the light out of Ge- 
orgius Syncellus , hath a more favourable opinion of them, than of 
the a /Egyptian Hiftory of Herodotus , Diodorus and others, but 
upon what account I cannot imagine. Is it becaufe four Dyna- 
fties, according to his own computation, exceed the Creation of 
the world according to the true account ? for which he is fain to 
make ufe of his Tempus prolepticum and Julian period, which 
reacheth 764 years beyond the age of the world, and was invented 
by him from the multiplication of the great Cycle into the Indi- 
dion , i. e. of 532 into 15. Or is it becaufe forfboth Manetho hath 
digefted all into, better order, and reckoned up the feveral Dina- 
fties which lay confided in other Authors? but this only ftiews 
him a more cunning impoftor who law the former accounts given 
by others would not ferve the turn, and therefore pretends to 
more exa&nefs and diligence, that he might more eafily deceive 
his Readers. But fetting afide thofe things which have been faid 
already concerning Manethoy I have thefe things which make me 
rejeft his Dynafties as fabulous : Firjly the vaft difference between 
Manetho his accounts and all others who have written the a 'Egy- 
ptian Hiftory, in the order and names of Dynafties. Where do 
we ever reaa of the feveral Dynafties of the Thinitesy Memphitesy 
So’itesy Diofpolitans and many others, but in himfelf? It is very 
ftrange that neither Herodotusy nor Eratofthenesy nor Diodorusy 
who nave all written a fucceftion of the ayEgyptian Kings, fhould 
neither by their own induftry, nor by all the mtereft tfiey had in 
ayEgypty get 'any knowledg of thefe methodically digefted Dyna- 
fties. Befides, had there been any hiftorical certainty in thefe Dy- 
nafties of Manethoy whence comes it to pals that they fhould be fb 
filently palled over by thofe who were ayEgyptian rriefts*them- 
felves, and undertook to write the Hiftory of ayEgypt? Such 
were Charemon, who was an a J acred Scribe •> and ( Pto- 

lemaus Mendefius who was an ayEgyptian Prieft, as Eufebius tells 
us, and comprehended the Hiftory of ayEgypt in three books. 
Now had this Hiftory been fb authentical as is pretended, whence 
* Joftph t come many and great contradi&ions between them? infomuch 
Jff.lu' that * Jofephus faith, If that which they report were true it were im- 
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poffible they Jhpuld fo much differ s but they labour in the invention 
of lyes-, and isorite neither agreeably to the truth nor to one another. 

So that it is next to a miracle almoft to lee how prodigioufly fond 
of thefe Dynafties Kircher is, and what pains he hath taken to no 
purpofe about them } fcio multos effe, faith he, qui hujufmpdi ‘Dy- Kir d Jtr - 
nafiias meras nugas & comment a put ant j very true* but wiiy isnOt x£. 
he of the lame mind too? he confcfleth himfelf to have been lo 9- 
once j but fince he hath converfed more with the Oriental tradi- 
tions, he hath found them not to be lo fabulous as many make 
them. It fcems then the Bajis of the <^ALgypti*n Dynafties as well 
before the floud as after, muft lie in this Oriental Tradition > a 
thing, which fome, to Ihew their great skill in thole Eaftem Lan- 
guages, are grown very fond of. But as far as I can yet lee, they 
fail to Ophir , not for Gold , but Peacocks ; and the next Legend 
the world hath Ihould be called Legenda Orientalis. For can any 
thing be more irrational, abliird and fabulous, than thofe Arabic 
Traditions which that Author ferapes as much for, as fop's 
Cock did on the dunghil? but there is no jewel to be found among 
them* Unlefs we Ihould take thole fifteen hard names of men for 
• fuch which by the Arabic Writers are laid to have fuoceeded each 
other in <^/Egypt before the floud, viz. Nacraus , Nathras , Mef- 
ram, Henoah, Arjak, Hafilim, Hufal, Tatra fan, Sarkak, Schaluk, Su- 
rith , (who they lay built the Pyramids) Hugith, Manaus, Aphrus, 
Malinus, Abn Ama ‘Pharaun, in whofe time they lay the floud 
came. But Ihould we be fo little befriended by reafon as to grant 
all this, what advantage will this be to Manetho, who fpeaks 
not of Kings, but whole Dynafties ? fo that it ftill appears thefe 
Dynafties are fabulous, not being attefted by any credible wit- 
nefles. Secondly, All thofe who profefs to follow Manetho, differ 
ftrangely from one another, as Jofephus , Africanns , Eufebtus , Ge- 
orge the Sincellus of the Patriarch Tarafius : and Scaliger, who hath 
taken fo much pains in digefting of them, yet he is condemned 
by others fince •, and Ifaac Foffius gives a particular caution to his if njjau 
Reader, In his SDynafiiis compingendis nequaquam effe fequendum 
ordinem & calculum Scaligeri. What Ihould be the reafon of this «$! io. 
diverfity, but that they thought them not fo authentic, but they 
might cut off, alter ana tranfpofe, as they law occafion ? which is 
molt plain and evident in Eufebius,vrb.o makes no difficulty of cutting 
off one whole Dynafty, and dividing another into two, only to re- 
concile the diftance between Thuoris, the ^Egyptian King, and 
Teutamur, the Aflyrian Emperor, and the deftrudtion of Troy * and 
therefore leaves out four Aflyrian Kings, and a whole Dynafty of 
the ^Egyptians, to make a fynchronifm between thofe three. 

But yet there* hath been fomething very fairly offered to the vr. 
world, to clear the truth, if not Manetho, in order to his Dyna- 
fties, viz. that the lubtle eyEgyptian, to inhance the antiquity of 
his own Country, did take impjicite years for folid, aha place 
thofe in a fucceflion which were contemporary one with another > 

This indeed is a. very compendious way to advance a great fum of 
years with a very little charge: Wherein he hath done, faith Cap- 
pellus, as if a Spaniard in the Indies Ihould glory of the antiquity 
of the Dynafties of Spain, and Ihould attribute to the Earls of Bar- m. j J0 8. 
celona 337 years, to the Kings of Arragon 498, to the' Kings 
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of Portugal 418, to the Kings of Leon 54 f, of Caftile 800 years, 
and yet all thefe Dynafties rife frorn the year of our Lord 717, 
When the Saracens firft entred Spain. There are very few Nations, 
but will go near to vie antiquity with the c yEgyptians, if they 
may thus De allowed to reckon fuccellively all thole petty Royal- 
ties which anciently were in moll Nations as might be particu- 
larly inftanced in moft great Empires, that they gradually rife from 
the liibduing and incorporating of thole petty Royalties into 
which the feveral Nations were cantonizea before. And there 
fcems to be very ftrong ground of fufoicion that fomc liich thing 
was defigned by Manet ho? from the 3 i d Dynafty which is of th cDio- 
fpolitan Thebans i for this Dynafty is faid to begin from the tenth year 
of the 1 y th Pynaftyof the ‘Phoenician Pallors in the time of Saites: 
now, which is moll obfervable, he that begins this Dynafty, is of 
the very lame name with him’ who begins the very firll Dynafty 
of Manetho , who is Menes , and fo likewife his ion Athothis is 
the fame in both: Which hath made many think, becaufe Menes 
is reckoned firft, not only in both thefe,. but in Diodorus, Erato - 
Jihenes and others, that this Menes was he who firft began the 
Kingdom of eyEgypt, after whole time it was divided into feveral . 
scaiif. cm. Dynafties. Which makes Scaliger fay, Ilia vetujlijfma regna fue- 
i/ag.i. j. run f injlar latrociniorum } ubi vis , non lex aut fuccejjfio aut fuffragia 
populi reges in folio regni collocabant. This opinion of the co- 
Ger - exiftence of thefe Dynafties is much embraced by Vojfius both Fa- 
r. '* ther and Son, and by the Father made ufe of to juftify Scaliger 
if. vojf.i* from calumniators, who made as tho* Scaliger did; in effe& over- 
t ij row authority of the Scriptures by mentioning with lome 
,0 ‘ applaufe the Dynafties of Manetho. 

vn* But to this opinion, how plaufible foever it feems, I offer thefe 
exceptions. Fir/?, As to that Menes who is fuppofed to be the 
firft Founder of the ^Egyptian Kingdom, after wnofe death it is 
fuppofed tha teyEgypt was divided into all thefe Dynafties j I de- 
mand who this Menes was* was he the lame with him whom 
the Scripture calls Mifraim , who was the firft Planter of Mgypt ? 
this is not probable, for in all probability His name mull be fought 
among the Gods, and not the Mortals that reigned. If we lup- 
pofe him to be any other after him, it will be hard giving an ac- 
count how he came to have the whole power of <iy£gypt in his 
hands, and loon after him it Ihould be divided. For Kingdoms 
are oft-times made up of thofe petty Royalties before *, but it will 
be very hard finding inftances of one perlon’s enjoying the whole 
power, and lo many Dynafties to arife after his deceafe, and to 
continue coexiftent in peace and full power fo long as thefe feve- 
ral Dynafties are luppofed to do. Befides, is it not very ftrangc, 
that no Hiftorian Ihould mention luch a former dillribution ofTe- 
veral Principalities lo anciently in eyEgypt ? But that which to 
me utterly overthrows the coexiftence of thefe Dynafties in <y£- 
gypti is, by comparing with them what wc find in Scripture of 
greateft antiquity concerning the Kingdom of eyEgypt } which I 
cannot but wonder that none of thole learned men Ihould take 
notice of. When the ^Egyptian Kingdom was firft founded, ’tis 
not here a place to enquire j but it is evident that, in Abraham's 
time, there was a ‘Pharaoh) King o ieyEgypt (whom Archbifhop 
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UJher thinks to have been Apophts ) not Abimelech the firft King Gcn - 
of tsEgypty as Conflantinus Manaffes reports in his Annals ( by 
a ridiculous miftake of theKingof Gerar for the King of JEgypt. ) 

This ‘Pharaoh was then certainly King of all the Land of Mgypty 
which Hill in Scripture is called the Land of Mifraim from the 
firft Planter of it: and this was of very great antiquity ■, and there- 
fore Funccius (tho’ improbably) thinks this 'Pharaoh to have been 
Of ns , and Rivet thinks Mifraim might have been alive till that 
' time* here then we find no Dynafties coexifting, but one King- 
dom under one King. If we defeend fomewhat lower, to tne 
times of Jacob and Jofeph y the evidence is fo undoubted of o<£- 
gypt's being an entire Kingdom under one King, that he may have 
juft caufe to fulpeft the eyes either of his body or his mind that 
* diftrufts it. For what more evident, than that Pharaoh who pre- 
ferred Jofeph, was King of all the Land of vEgypt ? Were not 
the feven years of famine over all the land of iEgypt? Gen. 41. yy. 

Was not J ofeph Jet by Pharaoh over all the land of .Egypt? Gen. 

41. 4 1, 43, 4 y. And did not Jofeph go over all the land of Elgypt 
to gather corn ? Gen. 41. 46. Nay did he not buy all the land of AL- 
gypt for Pharaoh? Gen. 47. 20. Can there pollibly be given any 
fuller evidences of an entire Kingdom, than thefe are, that t/E- 
gypt was luch then? Afterwards we read of one King after ano- 
ther in zyEgypt for the fpace of nigh two hundred years, during 
the children of Ifrael’s flavery in cf/Egypt ; and was not he, think 
we, King over all c_/Egypty in whole time the children of Ifrael 
went out thence? Ana in all the following Hiftory of Scripture, 
is there not mention made of cyEgypt ftill as an entire Kingdom, 
and of one King over it? Where then is there any place for thefe 
contemporary Dynafties in c. /Egypt 1 No where that I know of, 
but in the fancies of l'ome learned men. 

Indeed there is one place that feems to give Ibme countenance vm. 
to this opinion j but it is in far later times than the firft Dynafties 
of Manetho are fuppos’d to be in, which is in Ifai. 19. 2. Where 
God faith, He would fet the ^Egyptians againft the ^Egyptians, 
and they fhallfiglst every one againft his brothery city againfi city , 
and kingdom againfi kingdom. Where it feems that there were feve- 
ral Kingdoms then exiftent among the c /Egyptians j but the Se- 
ptuagint very well renders it »<¥*•< M Now »•»*«« among the 
<^/EgyptianSy as Epiphanius and others tell us, notes w 
«fe*M>uA» *&&&>, the precinfts of every great City , luch as our Comi- 

ties are, and therefore Pliny renders by prafe&ur* j thefe 
were the feveral Provinces or e^/Egypty of which, there were thirty 
fix in <tyEgypty ten in Thebaisy ten in ‘Defray the other fixteen in 
the midland parts j fo that by kingdom againft kingdom, no more 
is meant than one Province being fet againft another. Ifaac Vof- 
fius thinks the number of the ancient Nomi was twelve, and that 
over every of thefe was a peculiar Kings and that this number may 
be gathered from the Dynafties of Manethoy letting alide the Dy- 
nafties of the Per flans y c^Ethiopiansy and Phceniciant: viz. tne 
Thinitesy Memphites , Elephantinesy Heracleopolitans , ‘Diofpolitan 
Thebans , the Idler Diofpolitansy Xoitesy Tanitesy BubaJliteSy Saitesy 
Mendejiansy and Sebennytes : and lo that zyEgypt was anciently a 
c Dodecarchy ) as England in the Saxons time was a Heptarchy. But 
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as it already appears, there could be anciently no fuch Dodecar- 
chy in eyEgypt j To it is likewife evident that this diftribution of 
tyEgypt into Nomi is a later thing, and by moft Writers is attri- 
ra.tock. btited to Sefoofis or Sefofiris-, whom Jofephus fuppofed to be Sefack 
Geogr.f. i. King of cyEgypt, contemporary with Rehoboam. Indeed if we 
i Zchn believe Gelaldinus the Arabic Hi dorian cited by Kircher , the moft 

oeJip. x- anc ient diftribution of <yEgypt was into four parts. Mifraim held 
^yniag. u one part to himfelf, and gave his Son Copt another, Efmun a third, 
c ' 4- and Atrib a fourth part •, which divilion the fame Author affirms 
to have continued till the time of Jofeph-, who made a new diftri- 
bution of the whole Land : After him Sefoftris divided the whole 
into thirty feveral Nomi } fo Kircher will needs have it, that of 
the three feveral parts of cyEgypt> each might have for fome mV- 
ftical fignification its ten Nomi , of which every one had its di- * 
ftindt and peculiar God it worfhip’d, and a particular Palace in 
the Labyrinth, and a peculiar Sanhedrin or Court of Juftice belong- 
ing to it. But it evidently appears by that vain-glorious Oedipus , 
that it is a far eafier matter to make new Myfterics, than to interpret 
old ones, which as it might be eafily difcoveredinthemainfounaati- 
ons whereon that ftrudture ftands, fo we have fome evidence of it in 
our firft entrance into it, in this part of the Chorography of tyEgypt*. 
For from whence had he this exa£t divilion of <yEgypt into thirty 
Nomi , ten of which belonged to the upper tyEgypt , or ThebaiSi 
ten to Delta , or the lower <L/Egypt-> and the ten remaining to the 
mic lland Country? Hath he this from ‘Ptolemee i whole Scheme 
.of the feveral Nomi he publilhcth ? No, ‘Ptolemee and Pliny by 
his own confeftion afterwards add many other to thefe, as Om- 
phUe , Phanturttes , Tamtes, Phatnites , Neut, Heptanomos , &c* 
Hath he it from Straboi whole authority he cites for it? No fuch 
stni.l-ij. matter. For Strabo faith exprefly, that Thebais had ten Nomi * 
Delta ten, and the midland fixteen only fome are of opinion, faith 
he, that there were as many Nomi as Palaces in the Labyrinth, 
which were toward thirty ; but yet the number is uncertain ftilL 
We fee by this, how ominous it is for an Oedipus to ftumble at 
the threfhold, and how eafy a matter it is to interpret Myfterics 
if we may have the making of them. We fee then no evidence 
at all for thefe contemporary 'Dynafties of Manetho ■> which yet 
if we fhould grant, would be a further argument of the uncer- 
tainty of heathen Chronology , when among them implicite years 
are given out to the worla for folidj fo that which way foever 
Manetho his Dynafties be taken, they will prove the thing in hand, 
whether we fuppofe them at leaft moft part fabulous, or fhould 
grant he had taken thofe in fucceffion to each other, which were 
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CHAP. VI. 

* The uncertain Epocha’s of Heathen Chronoloy. 

t An account of the defeCt of Chronology in the eldeft times. 

Of the Solar Tear among the /Egyptians, the original of the 
EpdCts, the antiquity of Intercalation among them. Of the fe- 
deral Canicular Tears $ the difference between Scaliger and 
Petavius confidered. The certain Epochds of the ./Egyptian 
Hijlory no elder than Nabonaflar. II. Of the Grecian ac- 
counts. The fahuloufnefs of the Heroical age of Greece. 

• III. Of the ancient Grecian Kingdoms. The beginning of the 
Olympiads. IV. The uncertain Origins of the Wejlern Na- 
tions. Of the Latin Dynajlies. The different Palilia of Rome. 

The uncertain reckoning Ab Urbe condita. V. Of impojtures 
as to ancient Hijlories. Of Annius, VI. Inghiramius, and 
others. VII. Of the characters ufed by Heathen Priejts. 
VIII. No facred characters among the Jews. IX. The par - 
tiality and inconfijlency of heathen Hijlories with each other. 
Trom all which the want of credibility in them as to an ac- 
count of ancient times is clearly demonjlrated. 

T He next thing to evidence the uncertainty of the heathen l< 
Chronology , is, the want of certain Tarapegmata , or fome 
fixed periods of time, according to which the account of times 
muft be made. For if there be no certain Epochal s by which to 
reckon the lucceffion of ages, the diftanced of intervals, and all 
intervening accidents, we muft of neceflity fluftuate in continual 
uncertainties, and have no lure foundation to bottom any account 
of ancient times upon. The great reafon of this defeat, is, the 
little care which thole who lived in the eldeft times had to pre- 
ferve the memory of any ancient tradition among themfelves, or 
to convey it to pofterity in liich a way as might be leaft liable to 
impofture. Of all kinds of Learning, Chronology was themoft rude 
in eldeft times i and yet that is well called by Scaliger, The life 
and foul of Hifi or y, without which Hijlory is but a confuted lump, 
a mere Mola, an indigefted piece of fleih, without life or form. 

The ancient accounts of the world were merely from year to year, 
and that with abundance of obfeurity, uncertainty and variety: 
fometimes going by the courfe of the Moon an d therein they 
were as mutable as the Moon her telf, how to conform the year 
regularly to her motion : and it was yet greater difficulty to regu- 
late it by the courfe of the Sun, and to make the accounts of the 
Sun and Moon meet. There was fo much perplexity and confu- 
fion about the ordering of a fingle year, and fo long in moll Na- 
tions before they could bring it into any order, that we are not to 
expedt any fixed periods by which to find out the fucceflion of ages 
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among them. Among the o < Egyptians who are fuppofed moft 
skilful in the account of the year, it was a long time before they 
found out any certain courfe of it. It is agreed by moft, that 
when the ^Egyptian Priefts had found out the form ot the year by 
the courfe of the Sun (which is attributed by Diodorus to the 
Heliopolitan Priefts) yet the year in common ufe was only of 
360 days, which in any great period of years muft needs caufe a 
monftrous confufion, by realbn that their Months muft of necef- 
fity by degrees change their place, lb that in the great Canicular 
year of 730 Thoyth , which was the beginning of the Summer Sol- 
Jlice in the entrance into that period, would be removed into the 
midft of Winter, from whence arole that ^Egyptian fable in Herodo- 
tus, that in the time of their cldell; Kings, the Sun had twice changed 
his rifingand letting •, which was only cauled by the variation of their 
Months, and not by any alteration in the courle of the Sun. Which 
defe£l the ^Egyptian Priefts at laft obfcrving,law a necelfity of adding 
five days to the end of the year w^thence were called ;*»j which 
implies they were not anciently in ufe among them, being afterwards 
added to make up the courle of the year. Which the o Egyptians give 
an account of, as ‘Plutarch tells us under this fable : Mercury being 
once at dice with the Moon , he got from her yi i part of the year , 
which he after added to the 360 days which were anciently the days 
of the year , which they called iimy/fy*, and therein celebrated the 
Feftrvals of their Gods. Thence the names of the leveral 
were taken from the Gods > the firft was called 'od^, it being cele- 
brated in honor of him ■, the fecond, by which Scaliger un- 

derftands Anubis , but VoJJius more probably the fenior Orus •, the 
third to Typho the fourth to Ifis ; the fifth to Nephtha the wife 
of Typho , and filler to Ifis. This courle of the year Scaliger thinks 
that the c_x Egyptians reprelented by the Serpent called n««j, being 
delcribed in a round circle biting fome part of his tail in his 
mouth ; whereby, faith he, they would have it underftood that the 
form of the year was not perfect without that adjc£lion of five days 
to the end of the year: For to this day, faith he, the Goptites and 
ancient c /Egyptians call the end of the year w. It leems that 
afterwards they underftood likewil'c the necelfity of intercalation 
of a day every fourth year, for the fake of the redundant qua- 
drant each year above 3 6q days which courle of four years they 
called Canicular y^ar, becaufe they oblerved its defeat in that time 
one whole day from the riling of the Dog- liar: and belides that 
they called and "et®- V, & luftrum Sothiacum , from 

the Dog-ftar : but Cenforinus denies any ule of intercalation among 
the O ^Egyptians in their civil year, altno’ their Sacred and Hiero- 
glyphical years might admit of it. And upon this ground, I fup- 
pofe the controverfy between thole two learned perfons , Scaliger 
and Petavius, concerning the antiquity of Intercalation among the 
nyFgyptians may be reconciled. For on the one fide it is apparent, 
that the ordinary or civil year did want intercalation, by this te- 
ftimony. of Cenforinus *, Eorum annus civilis folos habet dies 365 fine 
ullo intercalari ■, itaqne quadriennium apud eos mo circiter die mi- 
nus eft quam naturale quadriennium ; and thence, laith he, it comes 
to pals, that in 1461 years, which was the great Heliacal year, 
it returns to the fame beginning ; for then the Dog-ftar arifeth 
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again upon the firft day of the month Thoyth , as it did at the be- 
ginning of this great Canicular year - * and that this kind of civil 
year did continue among them in the time of Cenjorinus (which 
was of the Dionyfian account 238) appears by this, that he faith 
in die year wherein he wrote his book the New-moon of Thoyth 
was before the feventh day of the Calends of July, whereas a hun- 
dred years before, it was before the 12 of the Calends of Au- 
\uft-, whence it is evident, that the Julian year, whatever fome 
earned men pretend to the contrary, was not in ordinary ufe 
among the o 'Egyptians in that time *, and that Sof genes when he xinher 
corrected the Roman Account, and brought in the form of the^#- oa jE sit. 
lian year, did not take his pattern from the Egyptian year, but yf.,. 
from the Grecians of Alexandria , who did make ule of the Qua- 
drant added to the 365 years, which the o 'Egyptians did not, as 
appears further by the Golden circle in the monument of OJimanduas 
(which Diodorus {peaks of out of Hecataus Milefius') which was of mod. 1. x . 
365” cubits compafs, and divided into fo many fegments for every ‘'•49- 
day with the obfervations of the rifing and fetting of the feveral 
Stars, and the effects portended by them. And the reafon why 
this year continued in civil ufe among the c /Egyptians, is well al- 
igned by Geminus, that the e^/Egyptians according to a fuperfti- 
tious obfervation they had, would needs have their Feftivals run 
through every day in the year. But now on the other fide, it is 
as evident that by continual obfervation the wifeft of the Egy- 
ptian Priefts did difeern the neceffity of intercalation, and that 
there wanted fix hours in every year to make it compleat, which 
every four years would make the intercalation of a day neceflary* lb 
much by ‘Diodorus is affirmed of the Theban Priefts, who were the Diodor. 
beft Aftronomersj and by Strabo both of the Theban and Heliopo- l - 
lit an } and fo likewife Horapollo, whofework was to interpret the mrlfluJ' 



fifing of the ftar Sothis to another , the fourth part of a day 
added, fo that the year confifis of 365 days } (and a quadrant muft 
be added, becaufe of the antecedents and confequents) therefore 
every fourth year they reckon a fupernumerary day. How unjuft- 
ly j Petavius hath charged Scaliger with fallhood in reference to 
this teftimony of Horapollo , meerly becaufe the citation did not 
appear in that Chapter mentioned by Scaliger in the Book which 
‘Petavius ufed, hath been already obferved by learned men. Where- 
upon Vojfius condemns Petavius of ftrange incogitancy, becaufe vojfj,idoi. 
in three Editions mentioned by him, Scaliger ' s citation was right: 
but Cohringius hath fince pleaded in behalf of Petavius, that he conrmgj t 
might make ufe of the Edition of Caufinus diftinct from the other Htrmet - 
three-, whereby we fee how fmall a matter will beget a feud be- 
tween learned men, efpecially where prejudice hath lodged before •, 
as is too evident in Petavius his rough dealing on all occafions, 
with that very deferving perfon Jofeph Scaliger. But to return, from 
hence by degrees the c /Egyptians proceded to make greater pe- 
riods of' years (as Eudoxus carried his Offaeteris into Greece from 
the Canicular year of the e^/Egypt inns') they framed from this a 
great Canicular year, which had as many years as Julian hath 
clays ) andlaftjy, thegreateft Canicular year, which comprehended 
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four of the greater, and confifted of a period of 1461 years. But 
thus we fee, that the great periods of years among them rife gra- 
dually, as they grow more skilful in the underftanding the nature 
of the year} ana that they had anciently no certain periods to go- 
vern themfelves by in their computation of ancient times. Nay 
the Egyptians have not, as appears, any certain Epocha to go 
by, elder than the Egyptian years of Nabonaffar, and afterwards 
from the death of Alexander , and Ttolemee Thiladelphus, and Au- 
gustus his Victory at AElium. 

n. If from the ^Egyptians we remove our difcourfe unto the Gre- 
cians^ we are ftill plunged into greater uncertainties, it being ac- 
knowledged by themfelves that they had no certain fucceflion of 
time before the Olympiads. To which purpofe the teflimony of Varro 
in Cenforinus is generally taken notice of, diftributing time into 
three parts, reckoning two of them to be unknown and fabulous, 
and the hiftorical part of time to begin with the firft Olympiad, 
sea&g. not. Indeed Scaliger and fome others are loth to rejeCt all that fecond 
'vgiTy*' P art °f time as fabulous, which was in the interval between 'Deu- 
calion's flood and the Olympiads j and therefore they had rather 
call it Heroical, tho’ much corrupted with fables, and to think 
that it was hiftorical as to perfons, but fabulous as to the actions 
of thofe perfons. But granting this yet we are wholly to feck 
for any certain account of the fucceflion of time and perfons for 
want of fome. certain Epocha' s, which like the Pole Star fhould 
guide us in our paflage thro’ that vaft Ocean of the Grecian Hiftory. 
It muft be conreflca that fome of the learned Heathens have taken 
a great deal of pains this way to find out fome certain Periods to 
fix on in the time before the Olympiads as Thilochorus , Apollodo- 
dorus , and Dionyjtus Halycarnajfenjis, and others, who out of their 
skill in Aftrohomy fought to bring down fome certain intervals 
between the deftruCtion of Troy, and the firft Olympic games of 
SPelops, reftored by Hercules and Atreus. But granting that their 
Epocha' s were fixed and certain, that the deftruCtion of Troy was 
upon the 23 of Thargelion , the 11 th month of the Attic account, 
and that the Olympic game fell out anfwerahly to the ninth of our 
July, and thefe things were evidently proved from Aftronomical 
•obfervations }yet how vaft an account of time is loft quite beyond 
the fiege of Troy ? And befides that, as to all other accidents in 
the Intervals between thefe two Epocha' s which could pot be pro- 
ved by Celeftial obfervations concurrent with them, they were left 
at a very great uncertainty ftill } only they might guefs whether 
they approached nearer to one Epocha then the other bytheferies 
of Families and their Generations (three of which made a Cen- 
tury of years) whereby they might come to feme conjectures, 
but /could not arrive at any certainty at all. 
hi. But that which is moft to our purpofe is, that all the Hiftory 
of the original of Greece , the foundations of their fevcral King- 
doms, the fucceflion of their firft Kings, and all that comes under 
the name of the Hiftory of their ancient times, is clearly given 
over by their own moft skilful Chronologers, as matters out of 
the reach of any clear evidence. Thence comes fuch great diffe- 
rences concerning the antiquity of their ancient Kingdoms •, the 
Argolic Kingdom by Dionyfius HalycarnaJJ. is fuppofed to be the 
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eldcft, and the Attic younger than it by 40 Generations, which 
according to their computation comes to a 1000 years, which is 
impoflible j -and yet the Arcadians , who gave themielves out to be 
elder than the Moon, are fuppofed to be younger by him than 
the Grafhoppcrs of Athens by nine Generations •, and the ¥ ht bio- 
tic a-> under ‘Deucalion , younger than Arcadica by 42 Generations, 
which Scaliger might well lay were impoflible and inconfiftent. 

The Sicyonian Kingdom is by moft fuppofed to be of greateft an- * 
tiquity among the Grecians-, from which Varro began his Hiftory, 
as S. Auftin tells us •, and yet as to this, Taufanias only reckons tne Augufi.de 
names of fome Kings there, without any fucceflion of time among 
them > and yet as to thofe names Africanus (and Eufebius from ' ' ’ 

him) diflent from Taufanias ; and which is moft obfervable, Ho- 
mer reckons Adrafius , who is the 23 d in the account of Africanus, 
to be the firft that reigned in Sicyon , whole time was after the in- 
ftitution of the Olympic Game by Delops : of him thus plomer. 


K a} ’ZixvSv up *A fgr.&i irgwT ipjfiamXdjit. 


Homer . 
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whereby he exprefleth Adrafius to be the firft King of Sicyon and 
not as Scaliger would interpret it, that Adrafius was firft King of 
the Sicyonians , before he was of the Arrives } for in the time of 
Adrafius at Sicyon , either Atreus , or Thyefies was King of the 
Argives : for in the fecond year of Dhreftus and Adrafius his fup- 
pofed predeceflor in Sicyon , Atreus reftored the Olympic Game of 
Delops-, in the 41 year of their reign, and they reigned at Argi 6$ 
years : Now that Dhaftus at Sicyon is fuppofed to reign but eight 
years and therefore the reign of Adrafius at Sicyon fall in with 
that of Atreus and Thyefies at Argi or Mycena. Thus we lee now, 
how uncertain the account of times was before the beginning of 
the Olympiads among the Grecians , which is fully acknowledged 
by Diodorus , and the very reafon given which we here infill onj 
Aw -a a. Lp^ccmyy/{^ r #■*»» enfdji/Sfur, That there was no cer- 

tainty in the ancient Grecian hiftory , becaufe they had no certain- 
term (which he calls parapegma •, as others Epocha and CenforinuS, 

Titulus ) from whence to deduce their accounts. But no W from the 
time of the Olympiads (i. e. from the firft of them after their re- 
ftoration by Ip hit us, wherein the names of the Conqueror!* 
were ingraven in brafs Tablets for the purpole ) the fucceflion 
of time is moft certain and hiftorical among the Grecians - 3 by 
which account we have from thence a certain Way of commen- 
fiirating the facred and prophane Hiftory. All the difficulty is in 
what year of facred Hiftory the Olympiads began, which Scaliger scaliger 
thus finds out. Cenforinus writes (in tne year of Chrift 238 which dt Emend. 
Was of the Julian period 495-1.) that, that year was from the firft Temf ‘ l ' fi 
Olympiad of Iphitus 1014, the firft Olympiad was of the Julian 
period 3938. which was according to our learned Primate A. M. 

3228, and the 35- of Uzziah King of Judah , or the 34, as Cap- 
pellus thinks : So that from henceforward we have a clear account 
of times, which we have demonftrated to have been fo uncertain 
before. 

If we come to the Greeks further irtto thefe European parts, we 
fhall find as much darknefs and obfcurity as to ancient times, if 
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not more, than in thofe already difeours’d of. For the truth is, the 
account of times before the Romans in Italy, Germany, old Gallia 
or Britain , arc fcarce fit to be difeourfed of under any head than 
that of impofture. Not that I think thofe Nations had lain in a 
perpetual ilcep, till the Romans waked them into fbme kind of 
civility but that they had no certain way of conveying down the , 
tranla&ions of their own and former times to the view of pofte- 
rity. On which account we may juftly rejeft all thofe pretended 
fucceflions of Kings here in Britain from Gomer and Brute as fa- 
bulous. And it will be the lefs wonder it (liou’d be fo in thofe then 
accounted barbarous Nations, when even among thofe who were 
the Planters of knowledg and civility among others, the account 
of their ancient times is To dark, confuted, and uncertain. As it 
would fufficiently appear to any that would take the pains to exa- 
mine the fucceflion of the two firft Dynafties among the Latines ; 
the firft before c / Eneas his coming into Italy } and the tecond of 
the o ALneada after. And certainly it will be fiifficient ground to 
queftion the account of times before > if in the third Dynafty, 
when the fucceflion teems fb clear, and fo certain an Epocha as 
the building of Rome , to deduce their accounts from their Chro- 
nology be uncertain, which I fhall briefly fpeak to. For altho' 
c Porcius Cato have in Thonyfius the honour of finding out the firft 
Baltlia of the City of Rome (which was the Fcaft obterved to 
the honour of the Goddefs Bales in the time of which, the foun- 
dations of Rome were laid) yet there appears no great certainty in 
his undertaking for therein he was after contradicted by the lear- 
ned Roman, Varro. Dionyjius tells us that Cato found - by the 
Cenfors Tables the exaCt time from the expulfion of the Kings, 
to the time of the City’s being taken by the Gaules ■, from 
which time to his own, he could not mifs of it from the Fafii 
Confulares i fo that it cannot be denied but that Cato might 
have a certain account of times from the Regifugium to the time 
he writ his Origines. But what certainty Cato could have from the 
firft Balilia of the City to the expulfion' of Tarquirt , we cannot 
underftand. For the lucceflion of Kings muft needs be very un- 
certain, unlefs it be demonftrated from fome public monuments, 
or certain records, or lbmc public aCfions certainly known to 
have fallen out precifely in fuch a year of their feveral Reigns. Now 
none of thele do occur in the Roman Hiftory, in all that interval 
from the Balilia to the Regifugium fo that not only the whole 
interval, but the time of every particular King’s Reign, are very 
uncertain. And therefore Varro being deftitute of any demonftra- 
tion of that time, had recourte to L. Tarrutius Firmanus , to lee if 
by his skill in Aftronomy he could certainly find out the firft Ba- 
lilia of Rome : His anfwef was, that he found that the City was 
built in the time of an Eclipfc of the Sun, which was in the third 
year of the fixth Olypiad ; according to which account Varro pro- 
ceded, and thence arote the difference between the Balilia Cato- 
niana and Varroniana ; the latter falling out in the 23 d of Iphitus, 
scalign it the other in the 24 th . But if we believe Jofeph ’ Sca/iger, there 
T?mpJ. f. cou ^ not bean Eclipfe of the Sun, at the time affirmed by Tar- 
f. 388. rutius : But yet granting an .Eclipfe of the Sun then, what certainty 
can we have of the fucceflion of the leveral Kings afterwards, 
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without which there can be no certain computation ab Urbe con - 
dtta ? If then the Romans , who had fo great advantage of know- 
ing times, and were withal fo inquifitiVe concerning the building 
of their city (which was a thing of no very remote alliance) could 
attain to no ablolute certainty about it, what certainty can we ex- 
pett as to an account of far ancienter times, either from them or 
others, when they had no Cenfors Tables, nor FafiiConfulares to be 
guided by ? And thus much may ferve to fhew th'e great uncer- 
tainty of heathen Chronology, as to the giving an account of an- 
cient times. 

Arid yet were it only an uncertainty as to Chronology, we v * 
might better bear with it •, for the miflake merely in computation 
of times were not fo dangerous (any further than the credibility 
of the Hiflory depends on the computation, as in point of anti- 
quity) if we were but certain that the perfons and adions related of 
them were fuch as they are reported to be. But that which adds 
much to the cbnfulion and uncertainty of heathen Hiflory, is, 
the frequency of impoftures, which are more hard to be aifeo- 
vered, in that there are no authentic Hiftories .of thofe times ex- 
tant, which hath both given occafion to variety of impoflures, 
and much hindred their aifeovery. For the curiofity of men lead- 
ing them back into a fearch after ancient times, it makes them ex- 
ceeding credulous in embracing whatever pretends to give them 
any conduct thro* thofe dark and obfeure paths of ancient Hiflo- 
ry. And the world hath never been wanting of fuch as would be 
ready to abufe the fimple credulity of well-meaning, but lefs wary 
men > but thofe ages nave been mofl ferocious in the produ&ion 
of fuchperfons, which have pretended to more learning than they 
had. The pretenfe of Learning made fuch perfons appear, and 
the Want of it made them not be difcoverea. Thus it was not 
only of old among the Chaldaan and ^/Egyptian Priefls, and the 
Grecian Poets ancTHiflorians, of whom we have fpoken already > 
but even among thofe who might have learned more truth from 
the Religion they profeffed, than to think it flood in need of their 
lyes. ’ Fbr there can be no greater difparagement offered to truth, 
tnan to defend it with any thing but it felf, nothing laying truth 
loop en to fufpicion, as when falfhood comes to be its aavocate. 

Ana a falfe teflimony difeovered, doth more prejudice to a good 
caufe, than it could any ways advantage it, were it not difeovered- 
And therefore their labours have been as ferviceable to the world 
who have difeovered Impoflures, as thofe who have dire&ly main- 
tained truth againfl its open oppofers j thofe being fo much more 
dangerous, in that they appear in the difguife of truth, and there- 
fore are with more dimculty difeovered. Such a one was that Ig- 
gnis fatuus that appeared in a kind of twilight in the Chriftian 
world between tne former darknefs of Barbarifm, and the ap- 
proaching light of knowledgj I mean Anruus Vtterbienjis , who like 
Hannibalin palling the Alps, not finding a way ready to his mind, 
lets himfclf to burning the woods, and firing the rocks, arid difr 
lblving them with vinegar to make a paflage thro’ them : So An- 
nius being befet in thofe fnowy and gray headed Alps of ancient 
Hiflory, and finding no way clear for him according to his fancy, 
he labours to burn down all certain Records, to eat thro’ tne 

I credit 
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credit of undoubted Authors, to make a more free paflage for 
his own Biftory, which he deduceth fuitably ’to Scripture for the 
concurrent teftimony of the .eldeft Hiftoriaas. # To which purpofe, 
a new Berojus, Manet ho, Thilo, Metafihenes (as he mi (took for 
Megafthenes ) and Xenophon muft put on a grave difguife, and walk 
abroad the world with a mantle of Antiquity about their (boul- 
ders, altho’ they wear nothing elfe but airy Phantafms, covered 
over with the Cowl of the Monk of Viterbo. For being himfelf 
fomewhat more verfed in the Hiftory of thofe elder times than ge- 
nerally perfons were in the age he lived in, he made that unhappy 
ufe or pis skill, tp play the Mountebank with his Learning-, and 
to abufe the credulity of thofe who have better ftomachs than pa- 
lates, and fooner fwallow down the compofitions- that are given 
thein, than find out the ingredients of tncm. Thus Annius pun 
a good face on his New-ola Authors, bids them be bold and con- 
fident, and they would fare the better. And the truth is, they tell 
their (lory fo punftually in all circumflances, in thofe things which 
had no certain conveyance to pofterity, that that were iufhcient 
ground to any intelligent perfon to queftion their authority. But 
left his Authors fliouYd at any time want an Interpreter to make 
out their full meaning, he fets himfelf a large Commentary upon 
them, and certainly he was the fitted perfon in the world to do 
it} fpr, cujus eji condere , ejus eft interpret ari ■, none fo fit to explaia 
Annins, as Annins himfefr. The whole ftory of this impofture, 
how he made the Inferiptions himfelf, and hid them underground, 
how they were digged thence and brought to Annius how An- 
nins caufed them to be fent to the Magistrates, and afierpublifhed 
* Ant T them in the equipage they are in, is at large related by that learned 
dMoi'.ii. Bifliop * Antmius Augpftinus, from Latiuus Latinius. 
vi. From a like quarry to this} came out thofe other famous Infeii- 
ptiops, walking under the fpecious title of Avtiquitatum Etrufea- 
min fragpienta, wherein, befides many palpable incongruities to 
the tiuftoms of thofe eldeft times, difcovered partly by Leo AUa- 
tius in his Pifeourfe concerning them, there are fo many partkftr 
lar ‘ftpties and circumftances related concerning Noah's being in 
Jtalj) and other things fo far beyond probability of Reafon, that 
it is a wonder there are yet any perfons pretending to Learning 
who fhould build their aifeoutfes upon fuch rotten and fandy fbuir 
dations as thefe Inferiptions ate But tho’ Ixion might, Jupiton 
wpptd never have been deceived with a Cloud infteadof Juno , fo, 
fop* perfons unacquainted with the lineaments of Truth, may be 
eafijy knpofed on with appearances foftead of her : yet fuch per- 
fons who have fegacity enough to difeern. foe air of her counter 
nance from the paint of forgeries, wilt neVer fuffer themfelvcs to 
be over-reached by fuch vaiy pretenders. But thefe Impoftors 
axe like the Aifrofogers af Borne, ever bandhed, and yet ever 
there > and fo thefe are ever exploded by all foyers of truth, yet 
al ways find fome to applaud^ and entertain them. Altho 1 it be more 
ddpcizlt to do fo now in the prefent light of Knowfodg, and all 
advanmges,^-. Learning, than it was in thofe elder times, when 
foe heathen Jpriefts pretended OotheMouppoly of Learning among 
foemfolves^ and made it one of their great dehgns tp keep ajl other* 
fo dependanee on themfelves, thereby to, keep up their veneration 
v the 
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the better among the people. And therefore all the Records they 
had of Learning or Hiftory, were carefully locktup, andpreferved 
among the Priefts ■, and leaft at any time others might get a view 
of them, they -were lure to preferve them in a peculiar Charafter 
diftinft from that in civil ana common ufe. By which means the 
heathen Priefts had all imaginable opportunities and conveniences 
for deceiving the lilly people, and thereby keeping them in an ob- 
sequious ignorance, which is never die Mother or any true Devo- 
tion, but of the greateft Superftition. 

It is well known of the ^^Egyptim Priefts; that the facred Cha- vn. 
rafters of their Temples were Sfcklom made known to any but fuch 
as were of their own number and family, (the Priefthood being mu. 1 . 3 . 
there hereditary) or fuch others as by long converfe hadinfinuated 
themfelves into their fociety, as fome of the Greek Philofophers 
and Hiftorians had done. And yet we have focnc reafon to think 
they were not over-free and communicative to fome of them, by 
the (lender account they give of Several things, which are fuppofed 
to be well known among the c /Egyptians. That the Pheenitian 
Priefts had their peculiar and facred Characters too, is evident 
from the words of ‘Philo Byblius concerning Sanchoniathon, if we 
take Bochartus his Expofition of them : He tells us that his Hi- 
ftory WaS Compared, tti ** ■*»» rntTmi 4 Euftb.fTA- 

«m h nmn yUtAMsh with the Infcriptions in the Temples written in the M-rvmg. 
Ammu nean letters , which are known to few: Liter* Ammuneorum ' l ' e ' IO * 
(faith Bochartus) funt liter * Templorum, liter* in facris except*. B^Urt. 
For non js die Sim, thence pn the Tempi ’e of the Sun , whom the Gr ugr./kc. 
Phoenicians worftiip’d as their principal Deity, under th <5 name of £ 
Beel-famen, the Lord of Heaven. The fame Author tells us out 
out of ‘Diogenes Laertius , of a Book of Democritus , *ei w. «* *«. 

G*»» /«f*v ^ by which it is evident that the Babylonian Priefts 
had their ikcred Cnarafters too : And of a Teftimony of Theodo- 
Tet of all the Grecian Temples, ’*» fe * 4 ** £W «n» » 

aef f Uft m, St 4Xfmrp(A»t, That they had fome peculiar CharaHets ^ cn ‘ ** 

which were called facred. But that learned Author thinks there is 
no neceffity of underftanding it peculiarly of the Grecians , becaufe 
the Greek Fathers called all Heathens by the name of Greeks : but 
if fo, the teftimony is the larger, and amounts to an univerlal te- 
ftimony of the heathen Temples. 

Neither was this only peculiar to them, if we believe fome per- vm. 
fonsof greater Learning than Judgment, who attribute this diftin- 
Cbion of facred and vulgar Characters to the Jewstt well as others, 
but without any probability of reafon. For thefe learned men 
being ftrongly poffelfcd with the opinion of the modem Jews 
concerning the antiquity of the prefent Hebrew Charafters, and 
finding themfelvcs prefled not only with .the teftimony of fome 
ancient Rabbins , but with the ftronger evidence of the zncittitjbekels 
•about Solomon's time, inferibed with the Samaritan letters, have 
at laft found this Evafion, that die Samaritan letters were in vulgar 
life) but the prefent Charafters were then (acred, and not made 
common tiU after the time of the Captivity. But this feems to be 
a meer fliift, found out by fome modern Jews, and greedily em- 
braced by their followers, becaufe thereby they are in hopes to 
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evade the ftrength of the contrary arguments, which otherwife 
they can find no probable folution of. And a meer fhift it 
will appear to be, to any one that confiders on how little 
ground of reafon it ftands: For none of thofe reafons which 
held for filch a diftindion of Charaders among the Heathens, 
can have any place among the Jews. For it was never any 
part of God’s defign to have the Law kept from the peoples 
view. Truth is never fo fearful of being feen abroad > it is only 
falfiiood that walks under difguifes, and muft have its hiding- 
places to retreat to t Nay, God exprefly commanded it as a duty 
of all the Jews , to fearch and ftudy his Law, which they could 
not do, if it were locked up from them in an unknown Charader. 
Did not God himfelf promulge it among the people of Ifrael by 
Exod. i j. the miniftry of Mofes ? Did he not . command it to be as frontlets 
1 6. between their eyes, an djigns upon their hands : not that Ehylabte- 
Dcut ‘ 6 ' 8 ' ries fliould be made of the Law to wear, as the Tharifees inter- 

E reted it, and others from them have mifiaken j but that they fhould 
ave the Law in continual remembrance, as if it were always be- 
tween their eyes, and ingraven upon their hands. Again, if we 
fuppofe the Law to be among the people, but in the vulgar cha- 
rader, I would fain know, wnat fandity, majefty, and authority 
there was in that charader more than in the words and matter? 
and if there were, how comes the vulgar ufe of it to be no where 
forbidden? and how durft Ezra, as is fuppofed, after the Capti- 
vity, profane fo facred a thing by expoling it to common ufe? 
But granting them yet further, that it was lawful, but not ufefiil, to 
make ufe of that facred Charader; I demand then, how comes that 
difufe to continue fo pundually till the time of Ezra , and that 
it fhould never be divulged before? when there was fo great reafon 
to make it common, fince the fquare letters are lefs operofe, more 
expedite and facile, than the Samaritan , which is,, when, time 
ferves, ufed as a plea for their great antiquity. But yielding yet 
more, that the facred Charader was only uled for the authentic 
copy of the Law, which was to decide all differences of other co- 
pies (which fome run to as their laft fhift) I appeal to any man’s 
reafon, whether this be not the ipoft improbable of all ? For how 
could fuch a copy be the Judge of all others, which could not be 
read or underflood by thofe who appealed to it? Qr was the 
knowledg and reading of this Charader peculiar to the High 
Prieft, and conveyed down as a Cabala from one to another ? but 
how many incongruities would follow hence, in cafe one High 
Prieft fhould die before his Son was capable of understanding the 
Letters, and fo that facred Treafure muft needs be loft ; or had 
they it all by infpiration, and underftood the facred Charader by 
Urim and Thummim? Thus every way, this opinion among the 
- Jews is prefled with inconveniences, but it was moft ftutableto the 
heathen Priefts to maintain a Meum and Tuum between thek own 
Charader and the vulgar. For hereby they prohibited all prying 
into their myfteries by any, but thofe who had the fame interest 
with themfclves, and therefore were unlikely to difeover any thing 
that might leflen thek reputation. Whereas, had there been no- 
. thing but truth in their Records, or that truth had been for thek 
• intereft, 
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intereft, what need had there been of fo -great refervednefs and 
privacy ? but -when the difcovery of truth would undeceive the 
world, it was their intereft to lock it up, and to give out fuch things 
to the vulgar, which might advance themfelves and pleafe them j 
which artifices of theirs give no fmall ground to queftion the cre- 
dibility of their Hiftories. * 

El'peciallyif we add what we promifed in the laft place, to fhew ix. 
the want of credibility in the report of ancient times among them, 
which was not only aefedfivenefs, and uncertainty, but apparent 
partiality to themfelves, and inconfiftency with each other. How 
evident is it in all thefe Nations we have fpoken to, how much 
they ftrive to inhance the reputation of their own Nation, and 
to that end blend the Hiftory of other Nations with their own, 
to make theirs feem the greater ? How much do the c /Egyptians 
tell us of the excellency of their ancient Laws and Government? 
and yet how evident is it, from their own Hiftories, that no fiich 
Laws were obferved by their Kings as they fpeak of? Can we 
think that fuch Kings as Chemmis and the reft of them, who built 
thole vaft ftru&urcs of the Pyramids, and employed Myriads of 
men for lo many years for the doing of them, would be content 
to be lo dieted by their Laws, as Hecataus and ‘Diodorus tell us 
they were to be? Nay it feems to be very fulpicious, that the 
great enterprizes of their famous Sefoofis are meerly fabulous > and 
fbme think, an attributing to themfelves, what was done by the 
AJJyrian Emperor in his time. By which we may guefs, what to 
think of the great conquefts of Ofiris and IJis, and their fubduing 
almoft the whole world to them. And it is moft evident how par- 
tial the o Egyptians are in diflehibling their ereateft Ioffes - y as is 
clear in the Irory of the conqueft of ‘Pharao Necho by Nebuchad- 
nezzar ■> Jer.46. 12. of which there is not the leaft mention in He- 
rodotus or Diodorus. But on the contrary, Herodotus tells us this Htndot. 
Necos, as he calls him, conquered the Syrians at Magdalos •, and Ui - *• 
the ftory of Vaphres and Amafis in him feems tobeonlyadifguife 
of Nebuchadnezzar's conqueft > only . left me^ ftuwld taink xhem 
conquered by a Foreigner, they make Amajis to be an ^Egyptian 
j Plebeian . Again, what a vaft number of Cities doth Diodorus xMor.u. 
tell us of, that were in ^yEgypt in their eldeft times ? no lefs than 
18000, when yet himfelf confefleth in the time of ‘Ptolemaus Lagi , 
there were reckoned but fomewhat above 3000 Cities, and then 
e^/Egypt was the moft populous that ever it had been. How pro- 
bable doth this found, that in thofe eldeft times fuch vaft multi- 
tudes of Cities fhould be erefted ? But the truth is, it is not un- 
fuitable'to their opinion of the production of thefirftmenj which 

I were caufed, they fay, by the heat of the Sun, and the mud of 
Nilusi and it is certain then they might be the moft populous 
Nation in the world: for there could be no defe& as to either effi- 
cient or material caufe, there being mud enough to produce My- 
riads, and the Sun hot enough to impregnate it. The partia- 
lity of other Nations hath been already difeourfed of in our paf- 
fage-, and fb likewife hath their mutual repugnancy to, andincon- 
fiftency with, each other : Which yet might be more fully mani- 
fefted from the contradictions in reference to the ./Egyptian Hi- 
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(lory betwen Manet ho, Herodotus , Diodorus , Dicaarcbus* Era- 
tofthenes* and all who have fpoken of it : as to the AJfyrian Em- 
pire between Herodotus , ‘Diodorus-* and Julius Africanus : as to 
the Perjian Empire between Herodotus and Ctejias , and thofe in 
no inconfiderable things, as is evident in Photius his Excerpta out 
of him. Among the Grecians we have already difeover’d it as to 
their Hiftory ana Geography •, and if we Ihould enter into their 
Theology , and the Hiftory of that, we Ihould find their other diffe- 
rences inconfiderable, if compared with thefc. Of which we may 
partly make a conje&ure by the incredible fpite that is born by 
the graved Greek Authors, as Strabo , Plutarch , and others, to- 
wards Euhemerus Siculus , for offering to deliver the hiftory of 
Jupiter , which he faith, he tranferibea from the Golden Pillar in 
the Temple ^Jupiter Triphyllius in Panchotis. 

But 1 fuppofe enough hath been difeovered already, to prove 
that there is no credibility in any of thofe Heathen Hiftories, which 
pretend to give an account of ancient times j there being in all of 
them fo much defeCt and infufficicncy, fo great uncertainty and 
confiifion, fo much partiality and inconfiftency with each other. It 
remains now that I proceed to demonftrate tne credibility of that 
account of ancient times, which is reported in the Sacred Scriptures, 
which will be the fecond part of our Task. 
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CHAP. I. 

The certainty of the Writings of Mofis. 

In order to the proving the truth of Scr'tpture-hijlory, fever dl Hypo- 
thefes laid down. I. The frfl concerns the reafonablepefs of prefer- 
ring the ancient Hijiory of the World in fome certain Records, , 
from the importance of the things , II. and the inconveniences 
of meet Tradition or conftant Revelation. III. The fecond con- 
cerns the certainty that the Records under Mofb his mime, 
voere undoubtedly his. The certainty of a matter of faB en- 
quired into in general, and proved as to this particular IV. Py 
univerfal Conjent, V. and fettling a Common-wealth upon hts 
Laws. VI, VII. The impofjibility of an Impoftor as to the Writ- 
ings of Mofes demonjlrated. The pleas to the contrary largely 
anfwered. 

H a v 1 A G fufficieittly dertionftrated the want of credibility t 
in the account of the ancient times, given by- thole Na- 
tions who have made the gfeateft pretqhfe" to Learning 
and Antiquity in the Worm, we now proceed to evincy 
the credibility and certainty of that account whkh is given us 
in Sacred Scriptures : In order to.which l fhall piemife tnefe fol- 
lowing Hy pothefes. 

Fhrft, It ftands to the great eft reafon, that an account ofthings fto typth. u 
concerning and remarkable, fum'd not be always left to the uncer- 
tainty of an oral Tradition } but fhou'd be timely entfed into certain 
Records > to be preferv'd to the memory of pofterity. For it being 
of concernment to the World, in order to the Eftablifhment of 
Belief, as to future thingsi to be fefled irt the Belief* that all thirds 

g ift were manag’d by Divine Providence* thefe muft be certain 
ecords of former Ages, or elfe the mind of M&i will be perpe- 
tually hovering in the greateft uncertainties: Efpecially where 
there is filch a mutual; dependance and concatenation of one tiling 
with another* as there is in all the Scripture-hlftbry. For take 
away but aiiy one of the main Foundations of the yftofaieal Fly 
ftbry, all the Superftru&ure will be exceedingly, weakned, if if 
doth nor fall ' quite to the ground: For Man’s obligation to Obe- 
dience unto God, doth neccflarily fiippofe his Original to be from 
him* tfis heatibiing to any propofius 1 of favor from Goo, doth 
fuppofe hiS'Apoftafy and 1 Fall* God’s" dbfigning to fhew mercy 

and 
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and favor to fallen Man , doth fuppofe that there muft be fome 
way whereby the Great Creator muft reveal himfelf as to the Con- 
ditions on which fallen Mah may expeft a recovery j the revealing 
of thefe Conditions in filch a way whereon a fufpicious (becaufc 
guilty) Creature may firmly rely, doth fuppofe fo certain a record- 
ing of them, as may be leaf! liable to any fiifpicion of impofture 
or deceit. For altho’ nothing elfe be in it felf neceflary from 
God to Man? in order to his Salvation, but the bare revealing in a 
certain way the Terms on which he muft cxpeCfc it; yet confidering 
the unbounded Nature of Divine Goodnefs, refpeding not only 
the good of fome particular Perfons, but of the whole Society of 
Mankind, it ftands to the greateft reafon that fuch a Revelation 
fhou’d be fb propounded, as might be with equal certainty con- 
yey’d to the community of Mankind. Which cou’d not with any 
filch evidence of credibility be done by private and particular Re- 
velations (which give fatisfa&ion only to the inward Senfes of the 
partakers of them) as by a public recording of the matters of 
Divine Revelation by fuch a Perfon who is enabled to give the 
World all reafonable fatisfa&ion , that what he did was not of 
any private defign of his own head; but that he was deputed to 
it by no lefs than Divine Authority. And therefore it ftands to 
the higheft reafon, that where Divine Revelation is neceflary for 
the certain requiring of Aflent, the matter to be believ’d fhou’d 
have a certain uniform conveyance to Mens minds, rather than that 
perpetually nfew Revelations fhou’d be requir’d for the making 
known of thofe things; which being once recorded, are not liable 
to fb many impoftures, as the other way might have been under 
pretended Revelations. For then Men are not put to a continual 
Trial of every Perfon pretending Divine Revelation, as to the 
evidences which he brings of Divine Authority ,* but the great 
matt&s of concernment being already recorded and attefted by all 
rational evidence as to the truth of the things, their minds therein 


reft fatisfy*d without being under a continual hefitancy, left the Re- 
velation of one fhou’d contradict another. 

For fuppofing that God had left the matters of Divine Reve- 
lation unrecorded at all, but left them to be difcover’d in every 
Age by a Spirit of Prophecy, by fiich a multitude as might be fu£ 
ficient to inform the Worla of the truth of the things; we cannot 


becaufe they wou’d have no certain infallible Rules given them* 
whereby to difference the good and evil Spirit from each other. 
But now fuppofing God to infpire fome particular Perfons , not 
only to reveal, but to record Divine Truths, then whatever evi- 
dences can be brought attefting a Divine Revelation in them, will 
iikewife prove the undoubted certainty and infallibility of thoic 
writings, it being impoflible that Perfons employ’d by a God of 
truth, fhou’d make it their defign 'to impofe upon the World > 
which gives us a rational account, why the wife God did not fuf- 
fer the Hiftory of the World to lie ftill unrecorded, but made 
choice of fuen a Perfon to record it, who gave abundant evidence 
to the World that he aCted no private defign, but was peculiarly 
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employ’d by God himfelf for rhc doing of it, as will appear af- 
terwards. Befidcs, we find by our former Difcourfe, how liable 
the moll certain Tradition is to be corrupted in progrefs of time, 
where there are no (landing Records, tho’ it were at firfl deliver’d 
by Perfons of undoubted credit. .For we have no reafon to doubt, 
but that the Tradition of the old World, the Flood and the con- 
fequences of it, with the nature and worfhip of the true God, 
were at firfl: fpread over the greatefl: part of the World in its firfl: 
Plantations > yet we fee how (oon for want of certain conveyance, 
all the ancient Tradition was corrupted and abus’d into the greatefl: 
Idolatry. Which might be lefs wonder’d at, had it been only in 
thole parts which were furtheft remote from the feat of thole grand 
Translations j but thus we find it was even among thole Families 
who had the nearelt refidence to the place of them, and among 
thofc Perfons who were not far olf in a lineal defeent from the 
Perlons mainly concern’d in thenij as is moll evident in the Fa- 
mily out of which Abraham came ( who was himfelf the tenth 
from Noah') yet of them it is faid, That they ferved other Gods, jofh.14.1. 
How unlikely then was it, that this Tradition fliou’d be afterwards 
preferv’d entire, when the People God had peculiarly chofen to 
himlelf, were fo mix’d among the zALgyptians, and fo prone to 
the Idolatries of the Nations round about them, and that even 
after God had given them a written Law attelled with the greatefl: 
Miracles? What wou’d they have done then, had they never 
been brought forth out of s_yEgypt by fuch Signs and Wonders, 

. and had no certain Records left to prelerve the memory of for- 
mer Ages ? Thus we fee how much it (lands to the greatefl rea- 
fon, that fo memorable things Ihou’d be digefted into Sacred 
Records. 

Secondly, We have as great certainty that Mofes was the Author Hypoth . », 
of the Records going under his name-, as we can have of any matter 
of faff done at fo great a difiance of time from us. We are to con- 
lider that there are two very diftind Queftions to be thought of, 
concerning a Divine Revelation to any Perfon at a confiderable di- 
llance of time from us» and thofe are what evidences can be given 
that the matters recorded are of a true Divine Revelation j and what 
evidence we have of the truth of the matter of fail, that filch 
things were recorded by filch Perfons. They who do not carefully 
diftiijguilh between thefe two Queftions, will loon run themfelves 
into an inextricable Labyrinth, when they .either leek to undet- 
ftand themfelves, or explain to others the grounds on which they 
believe the Scriptures to be the Word of God. The firfl Hep m 
order to which, mull be the proving the undoubted certainty of 
the matter of fad, or the truth of the Hiftory, that filth Perfons 
were really exifteiit, arid did either do or record the things we 
ipeak of: After this fucceeds the other, to prove not only thereal 
exiflence of the things, but that the Perfons who recorded the 
things,' were allifted by an Infallible Spirit} then there can be 
no reafon at all to doubt, but thofe Records arc the Word of 
God. The firfl: of thefe, is, that which at prefent we enquire af- 
ter, the certainty of the matter of fad , that the Records under 
the name of Mofes were undoubtedly his. And here it will be moll 
unreafonable for anv to feek for further evidence and demonftra- 
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tion of it, than the matter to be prov’d is capable of. But if they 
fhou’d, I fuppofe we have fufficient reafon to demonftrate the folly 
of fuch a demand, and that on thefe accounts. 

1. Whoever yet undertook to bring matters of fa£t into Ma- 
thematical demonftrations , or thought he had ground to que- 
ftion the certainty* of any thing that was not prov’d in a Mathe- 
matical way to him ? who wou’d ever undertake that Archimedes 
was kill’d at Syracufe , by any of the Demonftrations he was then 
about? or that Euclide was the undoubted Author of the Geometry 
under his name? or do Men queftion thefe things for want of fuch 
Demonftrations? Yet this is all we at prefent deftre, only the 
fame liberty here which is us’d in any thing of a like nature. 

2. I demand of the Perfon who aenies this Moral certainty to 
be fufficient for an aflent, whether he doth queftion every thing 
in the World, which he was not prefent at the doing of himfelf? 
If he be peremptorily refolv’d to believe nothing but what he fees, 
he is fit for nothing but a Voyage to Anticyra , or to be foundly 
purg’d with Hellebore , to free him from thofe cloudy humors that 
make him fiifpeft the whole World to be an impofture. But we 
cannot fuppofe any Man fo deftitute of Reafon, as to queftion the 
truth of every matter of fa£t which he doth not fee himfelf; if he 
doth then firmly believe any thing, there muft be fuppos’d fuffi- 
cient grounds to induce him to fuch a belief. And then what ground 
can there be to queftion the certainty of fuch things, which have 
as great evidence as any of thofe things have, which he moll 
firmly believes ? and this is all we defire from him. 

3. Do we not fee that the moft concerning and weighty actions 
of Mens lives, are built on no other foundation than this Moral 
certainty ? yet Men do not in the leaft queftion the truth of the 
thing they rely upon : As is moft evident in all Titles to Eftates 
deriv’d from Anceftors, either by Donation, or Purchafe: In all 
Trading, which go’s upon the Moral certainty, that there are fuch 
places as the Indies , or France or Spain> &c. In all Tourneyings, 
that there is fuch a place, as that I am going to, and this is the 
way thither ; for thefe we have but this Moral certainty ; for the 
contrary to both thefe are poffible, and the affirmatives are indemon- 
ftrable. In eating and drinking there is a poffibility of being poi- 
fbned by every bit of meat, or drop of drink; do we therefore 
continually doubt, whether we fhall be fo or no? Chiefly this is 
feen in all natural affection and piety in Children towards Parents, 
which undoubtedly fuppofe the truth of that, which it was im- 
poffible they cou’a be witnefles of themfelves, their coming out 
of their Mothers wombs. And doth any one think this fufficient 
ground to queftion his Mother, becaufe the contrary is impoffiblc 
to be demonftrated to him ? In ffiort, then, either we muft de- 
ftroy all Hiftorical Faith out of the World, and believe nothing 
(tho’ never fb much attefted) but what we fee our felves, or elle 
we muft acknowledg, that a Moral certainty is a fufficient foun- 
dation for an undoubted aflent, not fuch a one cut non potejt fub- 
ejfe falfuwt but fuch a one cui non fubejl dubium , i. e. znAJfent un - 
doubted , tho’ not infallible. By which we fee what little reafon 
the Atheijl on one fide can have to queftion the truth of the Scri- 
ptures, as to the Hiftory of it; and what little ground the Fapijls 
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on the other fide have to make a pretenfe of the neceffity of In- 
fallibility, as to the propolal of fuch things where Moral certainty 
is fufficient, that is, to the matter of fa&. 

Which I now come to prove, as to the fubjett in hand) viz. iv, 

That the Writings of Mofes are undoubtedly his.’ Which I prove 
by a two-fold Argument : i. An uriiverfal confent of “Per Jons, who 
were beft able to know the truth of the things in quell ion. i. The 
fetling of a Commonwealth upon the Laws deliver'd by Mofes. r. The 
univerfal confent of Perfons moft capable of judging in the cafe 
in hand. I know nothing the moft fcrupulous ana inquifitive 
mind can poffibly defire in order to fatisfa&ion, concerning any 
matter of faft, beyond an Univerfal Confent of fuch Perfons who 
have a greater capacity of knowing the truth of it than we can 
have: And thofe are all fuch Perfons who have liv’d heareft thofe 
times when the things were done, and have beft under flood the 
Affairs of the times, when the things were pretended to be done. Can 
we poffibly conceive, that among the People of the Jews* who were 
fb exceedingly prone to tranfgrefs the Law of Mofes , and to fall into 
Idolatry, but if there had been any the leaft fufpicion of any fal- 
fity or impofture in the Writings of Mofes ^ the ring-leaders of 
their revolts wou’d have fufficiently promulged it among them, 
as the moft plaufible plea to draw tnem off from the worfhip of 
the true God? Can we think that a Nation and Religion fb ma- 
ligned as the JewiJh were, cou’d have efeaped difeovery, if there 
had been any deceit in it, when fb many lay in wait continually 
to expofe them to all contumelies imaginable ? Nay, among them- 
felves in their frequent Apoftafies, and occafions given for fuch a 
pretenfe, how comes this to be never heard of, nor in the leaft 
queftioned, whether the Law was undoubtedly of Mofes his writ- 
ing or no ? What an excellent plea wou’d this have been for Je- 
roboam's Caltfes in Dan and Bethel : for the Samaritans Temple 
on Mount Gerizim, cou’d any the leaft fufpicion have been rais’d 
among them, concerning the authenticnefs of the fundamental 
Records of the JewiJh Commonwealth? And which is moft 
obfervable, the Jews who were a people ftrangely fufpicious 
and incredulous, while they were fed and cloathed oy Miracles, 
yet cou’d never find ground to queftion this. Nay, and Mofes 
himfelf, we plainly fee, was hugely envied by many of the Ifrae- 
lites even in the Wildernefs, as is evident in tne confpiracy of Co- 
rah and his complices, and that on this very ground, That he 
took too much upon him ) how unlikely then is it, that amidft fb 
nany enemies he fhou’d dare to venture any thing into public Re- 
wrds, which was not moft undoubtedly true) or undertake to 
pi|fcribe a Law to oblige the People to pofterity ? Or that after 
his 6wn Age any thing fhou’d come out under his name, which 
wou’d not he prefently detefted by the Emulators of his glory? 

What then, is the thing it felf incredible? furely not, that Mofes 

fhou’d write the Records we fbeak of. Were not they able to 

underftand the truth of it? What? not thofe, who were in the 

fame Age, and convey’d it down by a certain Tradition to pofte- > I 

rity ? Or did not the Ifraelites all conftanriy believe it? What? 

not they, who wou’d fooner part with their Lives and Fortunes, 

than admit any variation or alteration as to their Law ? 
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v, Well, but if we fhou’d fuppofe the whole JewiJh Nation par- 
tial to thcmfelves, and- that out of honor to the memory of fo great 
a Perfon as Mofes > they fhou’d attribute their ancient Laws ana Re- 
cords to him: Which is all that Infidelity it felf can imagine in 
this cafe; yet this cannot be with any fhadow of Reafon pre- 
tended. For, 

i. Who were thofe Perfons, who did give out this Law to the 
Jews under Mofes his name? Certainly they, who undertake to 
contradid that which is receiv’d by common confent , muft bring 
ftronger and clearer Evidence, than that on which that confent is 
grounded ; or elfe their Exceptions defcrve to be rejeded with tne 
higheft indignation. What Proof can be then brought, that not 
only the JewiJh Nation, but the whole Chriftian World hath been 
fb lamentably befool’d to believe thofe things with an undoubted 
aflent, which are only the contrivances of feme cunning Men ? 

i. At what time cou’d thefe things be contriv’d? Either while 
the memory of Mofes and his adions were remaining, or after- 
wards. Firft, How cou’d it polllbly be, when his memory was 
remaining ? for then all things were fo frefli in their memories, 
that it was impoflible a thing of this univerfal nature cou’d be for- 
ged of him. If after, then I demand, whether the People had ob- 
ferv’d the Law of Mofes before or no? if not, then they muft cer- 
tainly know it at the time of its promulgation to be counterfeit ; 
for had it been from Mofes , it wou’d have been obfcrv’d before 
their times j if it was obferv’d before, then either continually 
. down from the time of Mofes > or not ? If continually down, then 
it was of Mofes his doing, if we fuppofe him to have had that 
Authority among the People, which the Obje&ion fuppofeth ; if 
not, then ftill the nearer Mofes his time, the more difficult filch a 
counterfeiting cqp’d be; becaufe the Conftitutions which Mofes 
had left among them, wou’d have remain’d in their memories, 
whereby they wou’d eafily rejed all pretenfes and tonnterfeits. 

3. How can we conceive the Nation of the Jews wou’d have 
ever embraced filch a Law, had it not been of Mofes his enading 
among them in that ftate of time when he did? For then the 
People were in fitteft capacity to receive a Law, being grown a 
great People, and therefore neceflary to have Laws ; newly deli- 
vered from bondage, and therefore wanting Laws of their own* 
and entring into a fetled ftate of Commonwealth, which was 
the moft proper feafon of giving Laws. 
vl Thefe connderations make it fo clear, that it is almoft impoflible 
to conceive the Nation of the Jews cou’d have their Laws given 
to them but at the time of their being in the Wildernefs, before 
they were fetled in Canaan. For fuppofe we at prefent, to gra- 
tify fb far the Objedion, that thefe Laws were brought forth long 
after the conftitution of the Government and the National fettlc- 
ment, under Mofes his name; how improbable, nay how impof- 
fible is it to alter the fundamental Laws of a Nation after long fet- 
tlement? what confufion of intereftsdoth this bring? what aiftur- 
bance among all forts of People, who muft be diffeis’d of their rights, 
and brought to fuchftrange unwonted cuftoms, fo feemingly againft 
their interefts, as many of the Conftitutions among the Jews were? 
For can we imagine, that a People always devoted to their own in- 
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tereft, wou’d after it had been quietly fetled in their Land, by Confti- 
tutions after the cuftom of other Nations, prefently under a pretenfe 
of a copy of Laws found (that were pretended to be given by one 
in former Ages of great eftecm, call’d Mofes') throw open all their 
former inclofures, and part with their former Laws, for' thefe of 
which they have no evidence, but the words of thofe that told it 
them? We have a clear inftance for this among the Romans al- 
tho’ there were great evidence given of the undoubted certainty,- 
that the Books iound in Numa's grave by Tetilius were his, yet 
because they were adjudg’d by the Senate to be againft the prefent 
Laws, they were without further enquiry adjudg’d to be burnt. 
Was not here the greateft likelihood that might be, that thefe 
fhou’d have taken place among the Romans , for the great ve- 
neration for wifdom which Numa was in among them , and the 
great evidence that thefe were certain remainders of his, wherein 
he gave a true account of the liiperftitions in ufe among them? 
yet left die ftate fhou’d be unfetled by it, they were prohibited fo 
much as a public view, when the ‘Lrator had fworn they were 
againft the eftablilhed Laws. Can we then conceive th tjewijb 
Nation wou’d* have embraced lo burdenfom and ceremonious a 
Law as Mofes' & was, had it been brought among them in luch a 
way as the Books of Numa-, tho’ with all imaginable evidence, 
that it was undoubtedly his, efpecially when they were engag’d 
to the obfervation of feme Laws or Guftoms already, by which 
their Commonwealth had been eftablilh’d? And withal thefe 
Laws of Mofes feeming lo much againft the intereft and good 
husbandry of a Nation, as all the neighbour Nations thought^ 
who for that accufed them to be an idle and Hothful People, as 
they judg’d by their refting wholly one Day in feven, the great 
and many iolemn Feafts they had, the repairing of all the Males to 
Jerufalem thrice; a Year * the Sabbatical Y ears, Y ears of Jubilee, &c 
Thefe things were apparently againft the intereft of fuch a Nation, 
whole great liibfiftence was upon pafturage and agriculture. So 
that it is evident thefe Laws relpe&ed not the outward intereft 
of the Nation, and lb cou’d not be the contrivance of any Poli- 
ticians among them, but did immediately aim at the honor of the 
God whom they ferv’d, for whom they were to part even with 
their civil interefts: The doing of which by a People generally 
taken notice of for a particular love of their own concernments, 
is an impregnable argument thefe Laws cou’d not take place among 


them, had they not been given by Mofes at the time of their un- 
fettlement, ana that their future fettlement did depend upon their 
prefent obfervation of them* which is an evidence too that they 
cou’d be of no lels than Divine original : Which was more than 
I was to prove at prefent. 

Were not thefe Writings undoubtedly Mofes' s whence Ihou’d 
the neighbour Nations about the Jews, notwithftanding the hatred 
of the JewiJb Religion, retain fo venerable an opinion of the wif- 
dom of Mofes ? The O Egyptians accounted him one of their 


pears by the teftimonies produced out of Charemon ana Manetho 
by Jofephus. ‘Diodorus Siculus fpeaks of him with great refpe£t 
among the famous Legillators, and fo doth Strahf^ko Ipeaks 
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in commendation of the Religion eftablilh’d by him. Theteftimo- 
ny of Longinus is fufficiently known, that Mofes was no man of am 
Dr^hKde vulgar wit (** • ««*) Chalcidius calls him fapientijjimus Moje $* 

fnbiim, (altho* I muft not diffemble that Chalcidius hath been, I think, un- 
defervedly reckoned among heathen Writers, tho’ he comments 
on ‘Plato's Timaus, it being moft probable that he was a Chriftian 
y. vcf dt Tlatoni/l , which might more probably make Vaninus call him 
*• circumforaneum blateronem ) but tho’ we exempt Chalcidius out of 
the number of thole Heathens, who have born teftimony to the 
wildom of Mofes , yet there are number enough belides him pro- 
v.ont.d* duced by Juft in Martyr , Cyril , and others, whofe evidence k clear 
c*r. an< ^ fall t0 make us undoubtedly believe, that there cou’d never 
have been fo univerlal and uninterrupted a Tradition concerning 
the Writings and Laws of Mofes, haa they not been certainly his, 
and convey’d down in a continual fuccellion from his time to our 
prelent age. Which will be yet more clear, if we conlider in the 
lecond place, That the National Conftitution and fettlement of 
the Jews, did depend on the truth of the Laws and Writings of 
Mofes. Can we nave more undoubted evidence, that there were 
fuch Perfons as Solon, Lycurgus , and Numa , and that the Laws 
bearing their names were theirs, than the Hiftory of the fcveral 
Commonwealths of Athens, Sparta , and Rome, who were gover- 
ned by thole Laws? When Writings are not of general con- 
cernment, they may be more eafily counterfeited but when they 
concern the Right, Privileges, and Government of a Nation, 
there will be enough whole intercll will lead them to prevent im-t 
poftures. It is no ealy matter to forge a Magna Charta, and to 
invent Laws > Men’s caution and prudence is never fo quic- 
fighted as in matters which concern tneir Eftates and Freeholds. 
Tne general intereft of Men lies contrary to fuch impoftures, and 
therefore they will prevent their obtaining among them. Now 
the Laws of Mofes are incorporated into the very Republic of the 
Jews , and their lubliftence and Government depends upon them,’ 
their Religion and Laws are lb interwoven one with the others 
that one cannot be broken off from the other. Their Right td 
their temporal poflellions in the land of Canaan depends on thei# 
owning the Sovereignty of God who gave them to them and ori 
the truth of the Hiftory recorded by Mofes concerning the Pro- 
miles made to the Patriarchs. So that cm that account it was im- 
polfible thole Laws Ihou’d be counterfeit on which the welfare of 
, a Nation depended,- and according to which they were governed 
ever lince they were a Nation. So that I lhall now take if to be 
fufticiently proved, that the Writings under the name of Mofes 
were undoubtedly his* for none, who acknowledg the Laws to 
have been his, can have the face to deny the Hiftory, there being 
fo neceflary a connexion between them*, and the Book of Genefis 
being nothing elfc but a general and very neceflary introduction 
to that which follows. I deny not but the Hiftory of Mofes might, 
according to the Tradition of the Jews, and the Belief of others, 
be reviled by Ezra, or the Men of the great Synagogue after the 
Jew's return from Captivity, as appears by the names of Places, 
and other paflages not fuitable to the time of Mofes ; but I utterly 
deny that the ‘Pentateuch was not of Mofes his penning, or that it 
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was only a Colle&ion out of the Diaries and Annals of the Na- 
tion: For throughout the Scripture the very hiftorical paflhges are 
attributed to Mofes , and in all probability the Samaritan ^Penta- 
teuch bears date before the Captivity > by which it ftiU appears that 
thofc Books are truly the Books of Mofes. 


CHAP. II. 

Mofes his certain knowledg of what he writ. 

I. The third Hypothefs concerns the certainty of the matter of 
Moles his Hijlory , that gradually proved: Firfl, Mofes his 
knowledg cleared, by his education, and experience, and cer- 
tain information. II. His education in the wifdom of Aigyptj 
•what that was. III. The old Egyptian learning enquired into $ 

IV. the conveniences for it. V. Of the Egyptian Priefs, Mo- 
fes reckoned among them for his knowledg. VI. The Mathematic 
cal, Natural, Divine, and Moral learning of ./Egypt. VII. their 
Political 'wifdom mofl confiderable. VIII. The advantage of 
Mofes above the Greek Philofophers, as to wifdomandreafon. 

Mofes himfelf an eye-witnef of mofl of his hijlory : IX. the 
certain uninterrupted tradition of the other part among the Jews, 
manifejled by rational evidence. 

E r Aving thus far cleared our way, we come tto the third Hy- t 
[ pothefis, which is , There are as manifejl proofs of the un- Hjfnh. g. 
tea truth and certainty of the Hijlory recorded by Moles, as 
any can be given concerning any thing •which we yield the firmefi 
afjent unto. Here it muft be confidered, that we proceed in a way 
of rational evidence to prove the truth of the thing in hand, as 
to which, if in the judgment of impartial Perfons the arguments 
produced be ftrong enough to convince an unbyafled mind : It is 
not material, whether every wrangling Atheifi will fit down con- 
tented with them. For ufually Perfons of that inclination, rather 
than judgment, are more refblved againft light, than inquifitive 
after it, and rather Peek to ftop the chinks at which any light might 
come in, than open the Windows for the free and cheerful enter- 
tainment of it. It will certainly be fufficient to make it appear, 
that no Man can deny the truth of that part of Scripture which 
we are now ipeaking of, without offering manifeft violence to his 
own faculties, and making it appear to the World, that he is one 
wholly forfaken of his own Reafon : which will be fatisfa&orily 
done, if we can clear thefe things : Firjl , That it was morally im- 
poffible Mofes fhou’d be ignorant of the things he undertook to 
write of, and fb be deceiv’d himfelf. Secondly , That it was utterly 
impoffible he fhou’d have any defign in deceiving others in re- 
porting it. Thirdly, That- it is certain from all rational evidence, 
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that he hath not deceiv’d the World, but that his Hiftory is un- 
doubtedly true. Firjl, That it was morally impoflible Mojes Ihou’d 
be deceiv’d himfelf, or be ignorant of the things which he writ 
of. Two things are requilite to prevent a Man’s being deceiv’d 
himlelf. Firjl , That he be a Perfon of more than ordinary judg- 
ment, Wifdom, and Knowledg. Secondly , That he have fuffi- 
cient information concerning the things he undertakes to write of. 
If either of thefc two be wanting, it is poffible for a Man of in- 
tegrity to be deceiv’d > for an honeft Heart hath not always an 
Uritn and Thummim upon it} nor is Fidelity always furnifh’d 
with the acuteft intellectuals. The {implicit y of the Dove is as 
liable to be deceiv’d its felf, as the lubtilty of the Serpent is to de- 
ceive others } but where the wifdom of the Serpent is, to prevent 
being deceiv’d, and the Dove’s innocency in not deceiving others, 
there are all the qualifications «an be defir’d in any one who un- 
dertakes only to tell the truth. Firjl then, that Aiojesvtas a Per- 
fon of a great Under Handing, and fufficiently qualify’d to put a 
difference between Truth and Falfhood, will appear, Firjl y from 
the ingenuity of his Education, Secondly, from the ripenefs of his 
judgment, and greatnefs of his Experience when he penned thefe 
things. 

Firjl , We begin with his Education. And here we require at 
prefent no further aflent to be given to what is reported concern- 
ing Alofes in Scripture, than what we give to Plutarch's Lives, or 
any other relations concerning the aCtions of Perfons who lived 
in former Ages. Two things then we find recorded in Scripture 
Heb. u. concerning Alofes his Education} That he was brought up in the 
ao. 7. ii. Court of /Egypt, and that he was skilled in all the learning of the 
/Egyptians •, and thefe Two will abundantly prove the ingenuity 
of his Education, viz. That he was a Perfon both convcrfant in 
civil Affairs, add acquainted with the abftrufer parts of all the 
<tyEgyptian Wifdom. 

n. Ana I confefs there is nothing to me which doth advance lb 
much the repute of the ancient c /Egyptian Learning, as that the 
Spirit of God in Scripture Ihou’d take lb much notice of it, as 
to fet forth a Perfon (otherwife renowned for greater accomplilh* 
•ments) by his skill in this. For if it be below the wildom of any 
ordinary Perfon, to fee forth a Perfon by that which in its felf is 
uo matter of commendation} how much lels can we imagine it of 
that infinite wifdom which inlpired Stephen in that Apology which 
he makes for himfelf againft the Libertines , who charged him with 
contempt of Alofes and the Law ? And therefore certainly this was 
(bme very obfervable thing, which was brought in as a lingular 
commendation of Alofes, by that perfon whole defign was to make 
it appear how high an efteem he had of him. And hence it appears 
that Learning is not only in its felf a great aceomplifiiment of hu- 
man nature, but that it ought to be looked upon with venera- 
tion, even in thole who have excellencies of a higher nature to 
commend them. If a Pearl retains its excellency whenitlies upon 
a dunghil, it can certainly. Iofe nothing of its luftre by being fet 
in a Grown of gold } if Learning be commendable in an o Egy- 
ptian, it is no lels in Alofes, where it is enamell’d with more noble 
perfections, than of it felf it can reach unto. All the queltion is, 
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Whether the ancient Learning of the Egyptians was fuch as 
might be fuppos’d to improve the Reafon ana Underftanding of 
Men to fuch an height, as thereby to make them more capable of 
putting a difference between Truth and Falfhood? Whether it 
were fuch an overflowing Ntlus as wou’d enrich the Underftand- 
ings of all thofe who were in a capacity to receive its Streams ? The 
truth is, there want not grounds of fufpicion, that the old c/£- 
gyptian Learning was not of that elevation which the prefent di- 
ftance of our Age makes us apt to think it was. Ana a learned 
Man hath in a fet Difcourfe endeavoured to fhew the great defeds 
that there were in it: Neither can it, I think, be deny’d, but ac- 
cording to the reports we have qow concerning it, fome parts of 
their Learning were frivolous, others obfcute, a great deal Magical, *10, 1 1, i a. 
and the reft lhort of that improvement, which the acceflion of 
the parts and induftry of after Ages gave unto it. But yet it is 
again as evident, that fome parts of Learning Were invented by 
tne (^/Egyptians-, others much improved, ana that the Greeks did 
at firft fet up with the ftock they borrow’d out of <^yEgypt, and 
that Learning chiefly flourifh’d there, when there was (I had al- 
moft laid) an c/ Egyptian darknefs of Ignorance overfpreading 
the face of Greece as well as other Nations. 

Which will appear by thefe confiderations, The great antiquity ^ 

of their repute for Learning, the great advantages they had for 
promoting it, and the parts of Learning raoft in ufe among them. 

This tho’ it may feem a digreflion here, will yet tend to promote 

our defign, by fhewing thereby how qualify’d and accomplifh’d . 

Mofes was to deliver to the World an Hiftory of ancient times. 

If we believe Macrobius , there' was no people in the World cou’d 
vye for Learning with the c/ Egyptians , who makes e^Egypt in Maert6 
one place, the Mother of all Arts-, and in another, the <L/Egypti* satuni.,. 
ans , omnium Philo fophia difciplinarum parentes , The fathers of all f Sct m 
the Philofophic Sciences } he derives elfewhere the original of all 
Aftrmomy ,from than, quos confiat primos omnium coelom metiri-, & 

' fcrutari aufos : tho’ it be more probable that the Nativity even of 

Aftronomyitfelf was firft calculated by the Chaidaans y from whom ibid.e.% t. 
it was convey’d to the ^Egyptians. He likewife appropriates all 
divine knowledg to them, where he faith they were Soli rerum 
divinarum confcii , and after calls e^Egypt divinarum omnium di- u.smmth. 
fciplinarum compotem. It is fufficiently notorious what great re- J j+ 

{ Dute the c/ Egyptian Learning hath been in, with fome in our 
atter times, in that our Chymifts look upon it as the greateft ho- 
nor to their profeflion, that they think they can claim kindred of 
the old c/ Egyptian Learning, and derive the pedigree of their 
Chymiftiy from the old c/ Egyptian Hermes. But that vain pre- 
tenfe is fufficiently refuted by the fore-mentioned learned Man 
Conringius , in his Tra& on this fubjeft, de Hermetica Medicina. 
Francifcus ‘Patricius profefleth himfelf fo great an admirer of the 
old cyEgyptian Learning, that he thought it wou’d be no bad ex- 
change, if the Peripatetic Philofophy were extruded, and the old 
\yEgyptian received inftead of it. But the World is now grown 
wife?, than to receive his Hermes Trifmegijlus for the Author of 
the old o^Egyptian Philofophy, the credit of his Author being for 
ever blafteaT and the do&rine contained in the Books under his 
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name, manifefted to be a mere Cento, a confus’d mixture of the 
Chriftian, Platonic , and (Egyptian do&rine together. So that 
we cou’d hardly maintain the juftnefs of the repute of the ancient 
tyEgyptian Learning from any thing now extant of it-, but yet we 
fee no rcafon to queftion it, especially fincc it is (o honorably 
fpoken of in Sacred Writ, and lee ms in it to have been made the 
Itandard and meafure of humane Wifdom. For which we have 
this obfervable teftimony, that when the Wifdom of Solomon is 
fpoken of with the greateft advantage and commendation, it is 
i King. 4. forth with this chara&er, that it exceeded the wifdom of all the 
children 9 f the Eaft Country , and all the wifdom of &gy pt 
Whence it is moft natural and eafy to argue, That certainly their 
learning mull: be accounted the greateft at that time in the World * 
or elle it cou’d not have been inferred, that Solomon was wifer than 
all men, becaufe his wifdom excelled theirs , unlefs we fuppole 
their wildom to have been the greateft in that Age of the World, 
when the wifdom of the Grecians (altho’ in that time Homer 
is fuppofed to flourilh) was . not thought worthy the taking notice 
of. We lee from hence then, as from an irrefragable teftimony, 
that the wifdom of the Cx Egyptians anciently was no trivial ‘Pe- 
dantry , nor mere fuperftitious and Magical Rites, but that there 
was lome thing in it folid and lubftantial, orithadnotbeen worth 
triumphing over by the wifdom of Solomon : It being true of that, 
tiffins what Lip/ms faith of the Roman Empire, Quicquia dignum vinci 
videbatur , vkit ; eater a non tom non potuit quam contempfit } it was 
t. j. ’an argument of fome great worth, that it was overtopp’d and con- 
quer’d by it. 

tv. Thus we lee how juft the repute of the ancient cyEgyptian Learn- 

ing is from teftimony, and we fliall find as great realon for it, when 
we confider the great advantages the eyEgyptians had for promoting 
of Learning among them. Two ways Men come to knowledg* ei- 
ther by Tradition from others, or by Oblervation of their own*, 
what the c /Egyptians had the firft way, will be fpoken to after- 
wards-, we now confider the latter of thcle. All Knowledg ari- 
fing from Obfervation, mull be either of thole Sciences which 
immediately conduce to the benefit of Men’s lives, or fuch whole 
end is to improve Men’s rational faculties in the knowledg of things. 
*** The fprmer neceflity will put Men upon the finding out, the latter 
uflf '' require fecejfnm & otia , freedom from other imployments, a mind 
adai&ed to them, and induftry in the ftudy of them, and a care 
to preferve their inventions in them. The ftudy of Geometry a- 
mong the ^/Egyptians , ow’d its original to Neceflity ■, for the 
river Nile being fwell’d with the Ihowers (ailing in c /Ethiopia, 
and thence annually overflowing the Country of <L/Egypt, and by 
its violence overturning all the marks they badtodiftinguilh their 
Lands, made it neceflary for them upon every abatement of the 
floud to fiirvey their Lands, to find out every one his owq by the 
quantity of the ground upon the fiirvey. Tne neceflity of which 
put them upon a more diligent enquiry into that ftudy, that thereby 
they might attain to fome exa&nefs in that, which was to be of 
Bioiori 1. fuen neceflary, conftant and perpetual ufe. Thence we find the 
°f Geometry particularly attributed by Herodotus , ‘Hio- 
1. 18.^34! dorust Strabo and others, to the c ^Egyptians- This skill of theirs 
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They after improved into a greater benefit} viz. the conveying the 
water of Nile into thole places where it had not overflown to fo 
great a height} as to give them hopes of an enfuing plenty which 
they did by the artificial cutting of feveral Channels for that end, 
wherein, laith Strabo , the o 'Egyptians Art and Induftry out-went 
Nature it felf. By this likewile they obferv’d the height of the 
overflowing of the river, whereby they knew what harveft to ex- 
pert the following year > which they did by a Well near Memphis 
(from the ufe of it call’d upon tnc walls of which were 

the marks of feveral cubits, which they obferve and publifti it to 
all, that they might provide themlelves accordingly. W e fee what 

f rounds there are, even from profit and advantage, to make us 
elieve that the c /Egyptians were skilled in Geometry, and the 
knowledg relating thereto. 

And for the promoting of all other knowledg, whofe end is v< 
Contemplation, the very conftitution of their Commonwealth did 
much conduce thereto: For thereby it was provided that there 
fliou’d always be a lulficient number of perfons freed from all other 
Employments, who might devote themlelves to a fedulous enquiry 
into the natures of things. Such were the ^Egyptian Priefts, who 
by the peculiar nature of the .^Egyptian fuperltitions, were freed 
from that burdenfome fervice offacrificing beafts, which the Priefts 
of other Nations were continually employ’d about, and fo they 
enjoy’d not only an eafy but a very honorable employment} for 
they were the perfons of the greateft honor, efteem, ana authority 
among the cyEgyptians> of which rank, as far as I can find, all were 
accounted, who where not Souldiers, Husbandmen, or Artificers. 

For Strabo mentions no Nobility at all in r^Agypt diftintt from str»b.i. i*. 
the Priefts} for he divides the whole Common-wealth into 
Souldiers, Husbandmen and Priefts. And telling us that the other 
two were employ’d about matters of War, and the King’s reve- 
nues in Peace, he adds, /«£«« i/MXifat „ v 

fitunxim Sop, The Priefts minded theftudy of Philojophy and Aftro - 
nomy-i and convers'd moft with their Kings : And after, fpeaking 
of their Kings being ftudy’d in their Arts, as well as others of the 
Priefts, he adds, i fit®', with whom they J "pent moft 

of their lives. Agreeable to this, Plutarch tells us, that the Kings n m „ e k 
themfelves were often Priefts} and adds out of Hecataus-, that 
the Kings us’d to drink wine by meafure, inn, becaufe they 
were Priefts j for as he faith, the Kings of o Agypt were chofen, 
either out of the rank of Priefts. or Souldiers, ft ritiobt 
y&mt mi^Ks . fofc thofe two orders being of the greateft ho- 

nor , the one for valor , and the other for wifdomi and it the King 
were chofen out of the Souldiers, he was prefehtly entred among 
the Priefts, to learn their Myftical Sciences. ‘Diodorus feems to vhd. l u 
reckon fbme great perfons after the Priefts, and diftinft from the 
Souldiery} but, if he means by thefe^any other than fbme of the 
other two profeffions, I mult fay, "as Cafaubon doth in another 
cafe of Diodorus , Sane Strabonis auttoritas multis Siculis apud me d*f**t. 
pravalet. Diodorus his tejlimony not to be weighed with Strabo’r. 

From whence we may underftand the reafon wny that Potipherah , 
whofe Daughter Jofeph married, is called fro. which fome render Gen. 41. 
the Prieft, others the Prince of On s but theft two we fee are 
, L 2 very 
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very confident, their Priefts being their great Princes-, ahd He- 
liopolis , or On, of which “Pot ip her ah was Prince or Pried, being 
the chief Seat and Univerfity of the Priefts of eyEgypt. Now it 
is evident froth Clemens Alexandrmus , that the c yEgyptittni did 
not communicate their Myfteries proraifcuouily to all, out only to 
filch as were in fucceffion to the Crown, or elie to thofe of the 
Priefts ahd their Childten, who were ihoft apt ahd fit for them, 
both by theit diet, iiiftru&ion, ahd family, ror this Was unal- 
terably obferved among them, that there was a continued fuccef- 
fioh of a ptofeffion in their feveral families* both of Priefts, Soill- 
diers, ana Husbandmen, whereby they kept their feveral orders 
Without any mixture or confufion, which is confefs’d both bj He- 
rodotus and Diodorus: So that by this-Conftitution Learning was 
among them confin’d to the Priefts, which highly advancem the 
probability of that Tradition , preferv’d ainohg the c/ Egyptians 
concerning Moftt (which likewife ftrongly proves our preftntde- 
fign) viz. Manttho's Records, as Jo Cep bus tells us, that Mops was 
one Of the Priefts at Heliopolis , and that his name among them 
Was Ofatjiphtis, who changing his name, was call’d Mops j and 
in the time of Amenophis conduced the leprOUs people out Of 
e_/Egipt (fo the zJEgypttuns out of theit hatred of the Ipaelitts 
call them.) And Chattmon, another Egyptian Prieft in the fame 
Author, calls Mops a Scribe, and Jofeph (by whom probably he 
means JoJhua ) a iacred Scribe* artd laith that the /Egyptian name 
of Mofes was Tifithen , artd of Jofeph, Potefeph. NOW this tra- 
dition did in all probability arife from the repute of Mojes hlsl earn- 
ing and wifidofn which being among them propet to their Priefts, 
they thence afetib’d that hame to him, altho* probably he might 
come to the knowledg of all theit Myfteries, front the relation he 
had to Pharaoh's daughter. 

We come now to confider the parts of the Egyptian Learning* 
in Which the Scripture tells US Mops WaS skill’a: This by Philo 
Judeeus is branched into Arithmetic, Geometry, Mujlc , and Hitrd- 
glyphital Thilojbphy : But SiietUs Senenfis more cdmprehehfiVely 
from ‘Diodorus , Diogenes Laertius, and others* divides it iiitp 
four parts. Mathematical, Natural, Divine artd Moral. Theit skill 
ih the Mathematical parts of Learning hath been partly flteW’d al- 
ready* and might be more largely from that skill in them, which 
the Grecians gain’d frdm the tsEgyptiahs, as both IdtnblichOs afid 
Pcfrphity fpeak of Pythagoras , that lie gain’d his skill in Geometry 
chiefly from the C ^Egyptians : fdt thefe as Potphirp faith, of a long 
time fiad been very ftudious of Geometry, as the Phoenicians or 
Arithmetic, and the Ckalddans of Aftronotay. Btit lamblichns 
(and I think defervedly) takes notice of the -a the dif- 

ficult accefs of the Egyptian Priefts, efpetially as to acquaintance 
with their Myfteries-, and fb Sttabo calls them, 
iuch who concealed their learning under many Symbols, and were 
not eafily drawn to unfold it. And yet we might think the two 
and twenty years time, which Pythagoras is thought to have fpefrt 
among them, had been enough to nave infinuated himfelf into 
their utihoft acquaintance, ahd to have drawn from them the krtow- 
ledg of their greateft Myfteries ; but yet we have tta great reafbn 
to think he did, if we believe the ftory in Di&genes Laertius of 
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his facrificing an Hecatomb for the finding out that Demonftration, 
which is now contain’d in the 47 proportion of the firft of Eu- 
clide. Yet this did not abate the Grecians efteem of the ^Egy- 
ptians Mathematical Learning •, for in Elat o' s time, Eudoxus Cni- 
dius went into c^/Egypt on purpofe to acquire it j and Democritus 
his boaft, that none of the Arfepedonaptee in e_yEgypt (fb their f- 
Priefts were call’d, as Clemens Alexandrinus and Eufebius tell us, EupK*f. 
who relate the ftory) exceeded him in the Mathematics, proves 
at leaft inferred, that they were then in greateft efteem for them. 

Their great skill in Aftronomy is attefted by Diodorus , Stra- modor. 
bo, Herodotus , and others, and by their finding out the courfe 4 9. 

of the year by the motion of the Sun, which was the invention straihj. 
of the Heliopolitan Priefts. How much they valued Geography, ap- HtroJ *. 7 * 

S ears from Clemens his defcription of the or J acred 1 ' *• 

cribe, in the folemn proceftion ; for he was requir’d to be skilful C s l t e ff\ 6 
ih Hieroglyphics, Cofmography, Geography, the motions of the y. 6 }i \d. 
Planets, the Chorography of tfEgypt, and defcription of the Nile. p * r - 
Euftathius in his Notes on Dionyjms , attributes the invention of 
Geographical Tables to Sefojlris , who caufed the Lands he had 
conquered to be defcribed in Tables, and fo communicated to the 
(^Egyptians, and from them to others. Their skill in Natural 
Philosophy cou’d not be very great, becaufe of their Magic and 
Superftition , whereby they were hindred from all experiments in 
thofe Natural things, which they attributed a Divinity to * but 
they feem to have been more exad and curious in Natural Hiftory 5 
for any prodigies, or any thing that was anomalous in Nature, 
they did, faith Strabo , «« U h(jt vesh^us^ with a 

great deal of curiofity infer t in their facred Records } and Herodotus 
adds, that more things of that nature are obferved by them than by 
any other Nation s which, faith he, they not only diligently preferve. 


gather a fimilitude of events. But that which gain’d the 0< Egyptians 
the greateft repute abroad, feems to have been their early skill in Ehy- 
fic, which is fo much fpoken of by Homer, Elato , Herodotus , Elu- 


confefs d. A great evidence or the antiquity or this ftudy among 
them is (if Manetho may be fb far credited) that At hot is, the fe- 
cond King of the firft Dynafty of the Thinites , was a Phyfician 
himfelf, and writ fome Books of Anatomy j and the fecond King 
of the third Dynafty of the Memphites , was, for his skill in Ehy- 
Jic , honored among them by the name of z^AEfculapius. Eliny tUh.nm. 
affirms it to have been the cuftom of their Kings to caufe dead l - '* 
bodies to be diflc&ed, to find out the nature of Difeafes j and elfe- ifi ** 
where tells us, that the original of Ehyfic among them was from 
the relation of thofe who by any remedy were cured of any Dif- 
eafe, which for a memorial to pofterity were recorded in their 
Temples. Their Hieroglyphical and Myftical Learning hath mad? 
the greateft noife in the world and the leaft of Subftance in it> 
which whoever will not be convinced of without perufal of Kir- 
cher's Oedipus <^yEgyptiacus, will at laft find it fully done to his 
hand by the fucceflefs endeavors of that otherwife learned Man. I 
cannot think any rational Man cou’d think that ftudy worth his 
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pains, which at the higheft can amount but to a conje&ure } and 
when it is come to that with a great deal of pains, it is nothing 
but fome ordinary and trivial obfcrvation. As in that famous Hie- 
roglyphic of 'Diofpolis, To much fpoken of by the Ancients, where 
was a Child to exprefs coming into the World, an old Man for 
going out of it, an Hawk for God, an Hippopotamus for Hatred, 
and a Crocodile for Impudence •, and all to exprefs this venerable 
Hpophthegmi O ye that come into the World , and that go out of it , 
Goa hates impudence. And therefore certainly this kind of Learn- 
ing deferves the higheft form among the difticiles Nuga and all 
thefe Hieroglyphics put together, will make but one good one, 
and fhou’d be for Labour loft . 

vii. There is yet one part of Learning more among them, which 
the c_x Egyptians are efteemed for, which is the Political and Civil 
part of it, which may better be called Wil'dom, than moft of the 
foregoing; two things fpeak much the wifdom of a Nation, 
good Laws, and a prudent management of them : their Laws are 
highly commended by Strabo and Diodorus and it is none of the 
leaf! commendations of them, that Solon and Lycurgus borrowed 
fo many of their Conftitutions from them } and for the prudent 
management of their Government, as the continuance of their 
State fo long in peace and quietnefs, is an invincible demonftra- 
tion of it } fo the report given of them in Scripture adds a fur- 
ther teftimony to it } for therein the King of e^P-gypt is called 
Ha. 19. ii, the Son of the Wife, as well as the Son of ancient Kings*, and 
**• his Counfellors are called wife Counfellors of Pharaoh, and the 
wife Men', whereby a more than ordinary prudence and policy 
’ mull be underftood. Can we now imagine fuch a perfon as Mofes 
was, bred up in all the ingenuous Literature 0$ <f/Egypt-, conver- 
fant among their wife If perfons in Pharaoh's Court, having thereby 
all advantages to improve himfelf, and to underftand the utmoit 
of all that they knew, fhou’d not be able to pafs a judgment be- 
tween a mere pretence and Impofture, and real and important 
Truths? Can we think that one who had intereft in (b great a 
Court, all advantages of raifing himfelf therein, fhou’d willingly 
forfake all the pleafures and delights at prefent, all his hopes 
and advantages, for the future, were he not fully perfuadedof the 
certain and undoubted truth of all thole things which arc recorded 
in his Books? Is it poflible a Man of ordinary wifdom fhou’d 
venture himfelf upon fo hazardous, unlikely and dangerous em- 
ployment, as that was Mofes undertook, which cou’d have no pro- 
bability of fuccefs, but only upon the belief that that God who ap- 
peared unto him, was greater than all the Gods of c_/Egypt y and 
cou’d carry on his Defign by his power, maugreallthe oppofition 
* which the Princes of the world cou’d make againft it ? And what 
poflible ground can we have to think that fuch a perfon, who did 
verily believe the truth of what God revealed unto him, fhou’d 
dare to write any otherwife than as it was revealed unto him ? If 
there had been any thing repugnant to common Reafon in the hi- 
ffory of the Creation, the Fall of Man, the univerfal Deluge, the 
propagation of the World by the Sons of Noah , the Hiftory of 
the ‘Patriarchs , had not Mofes rational faculties as well as we? 
nay, had he them not far better improved than any of ours arc? 
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and was not he then able to judg what was fuitable to Reafon, 
and what not ? and can we think he wou’d then deliver any thing 
inconfiftent with Reafon or undoubted Tradition then, when the 
Egyptian Priefls might fo readily and plainly have triumphed 
over him, by difeovering the falfhood of what he wrote? Thus 
we fee that Mofes was as highly qualify’d as any of the acuteft 
heathen Philofophers cou’d be, for difcerning Truth from Falf- 
hood} nay, in all probability he far excelled the mod renowned 
of the Grecian Philofophers m thrit very kind of Learning where- 
with they made fo great noifo in the World, which was originally 
^Egyptian, as is evident in the whole leries of the Grecian Phi- 
lofophers, who went Age after Age to c_y£gypt, to get fome foraps 
of that Learning there, which Mofes cou’d not have but full meals 
of, becaufe of his high place, great intereft, and power in c ^Egvpt. 

And muft thofe hungry Philofophers then become the only Ma- 
ilers of our Reafon, and their Didates be receiv’d as the fenfe and 
voice of Nature, which they cither receiv’d from uncertain Tradi- 
tion, or elfe deliver’d in oppofition to it, that they might be more 
taken notice of in the World? Mull an be confronted 

with, Thus faith the Lord ? and a few pitiful Symbols vye autho- 
rity with Divine Commands ? and Ex nihilv nihil fit be fooner be- 
liev’d than, In the beginning God created the Heavens aud the Earth .? 
What irrefragable evidence of Reafon is that fo confident a pre- 
emption built upon, when it can fignify nothing without th isHy~ , 
ppthefis, That there is nothing but Matter in the World? and let 
this firft be prov’d, and we will never flick to grant the other. I 
may confidendy fay, the great gullery of the world hath been, 
taking philofophical Didates for the ftandard of Reafon, and un- 
proVd Hypothefes for certain Foundations for our difcourfe to 
rely upon. And the feeking to reconcile the Myfleries of our 
Faith to thefe, hath been that which hath almoft deftroy’d it, and 
turn’d our Religion into a mere philofophical Speculation. But 
of this elfewhere. We fee then that infilling merely on the ac- 
complifhmcnt and rational perfedions of the perfons who (peak, 
we have more reafon to yield credit to Mofes in his Hiftory, than 
to any Philofophers in tneir Ipeculations. 

And that which in the next place fpeaks Mofes to be a perfon vni. 
of wifdom, and judgment, and ability to find out truth, was his 
Age and Experience when he deliver’d thefe things to the World. 

Fie vented no crude and indigefted conceptions, no hidden and 
temerarious fancies, the ufual iflues of teeming and juvenile 
WitS} he liv’d long enough to have experience to try, and judg- 
ment todiftinguifh a mere outfide and vamifii, from what was folid 
and iiibflantial. We cannot then have the leaftground of fufpi- 
cion > that Mofes was any ways unfit to difcern Truth from Falfi. 
hood, and therefore was capable of judging the one from the 
other. 

But tho’ perfons be never fo highly accomplifht for parts, learn- 
ing, and experience, yet if they want due information of the certain- 
ty of the things they deliver, they may be frill deceiv’d themfelves) 
and if they preferve it for pofterity, tie guilty of deceiving others. 

Let us now therefore fee whether Mofes had not as great advan- 
tages for underflanding the truth of his Hiftory, as he had judg- 
ment 
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ment to difcern it. And concerning all thofe things contained in 
the four laft Books of his, to his own death, it was impolfible 
any Ihou’d have greater than himfelf, writing nothing but what 
he was pars magna himfelf of, what he faw and heard, and did 
and can any teftimony be defired greater than his whole actions 
they were, or who was prefent at the doing of them*, and that 
not in any private way, but in the moft public capacity ? For al- 
tho’ private perfons may be prefent at great actions, yet they may 
be guilty of mif-reprefenting them, for want of undemanding all 
circumftances precedent, and lubfequent, or for want of under- 
{landing the defigns of the chief inllruments of action : but when 
the perfon hipifeif, who was the chief in all, {hall undertake to 
write an exad Hiftory of it, what evidence cah be defired more 
certain than that i$, that there cou’d be no defed as to informa- 
tion concerning what was done? The only fcruple then that can 
be made, mult be concerning the paftages of former times which 
Mofes relates. And here I doubt not but to make it appear, that 
infilling only on all that can be defired in a bare Hiftorian (letting 
afide Divine Revelation) he had as true and certain information of 
the Hiftory of thole former Ages, as any one can haVe of things 
at that distance from themfelves * and that is, by a certain uninter- 
rupted tradition of them, which will appear more clear and evi- 
dent in that Nation of which Mofes was, than in any other Na- 
tion in the World: and that on thefe two accounts: Firll, The 
undoubted lineal defcent from Father to Son in the jewijh Nation. 
Secondly, Their inter eft lying fo much in the preferring this T r a - 
dition entire. 

, ix. . Firll, That there was a certain unmixed lineal defcent from Fa- 
ther to Son in the jewijh Nation : the great caufe of moft of the 
confufion in the Tradition of other Nations, was the frequent 
mixing of feveral Families one with another * now that God 
might as it were on purpofe fatisfy the World of the Ifraelites 
Capacity to preferve the Tradition entire, he prohibited their 
mixture by Marriages with the people of other Nations and Fa- 
milies. So that in Mofes his time it was a very ealy matter to 
run up their lineal defcent as far as the Flood, nay, up to Adams 
for Adam converted fometimcs with Lantech , Noah's Father* for 
Lantech was born A.M. 874. Adam died 930. fothat f<5 years, ac- 
cording to that computation, were Adam and Lamech contempo- 
rary. Can we then think Noah ignorant of the ancient Tradition 
of the World, when his Father was fo long co-avous with Adams 
and Mathufelah his Grand-father, who was bom A. M. 687. died 
not*till A. M. 1 656. according to our moft learned Trimate of 
Armagh , i. e. was 600 years contemporaiy with Noah. Sem his 
Son was probably living in fome part of Jacob's time, or ICaac's 
at leaft * and how eafily and uninterruptedly might the general Tra- 
dition of the ancient Hiftory be continued thence to the time of 
Mofes , when the number of Families agreeing in this Tradition 
was increafed, and withal incorporated by a common ligament of 
Religion? I demand then, where can we luppofe any ignorance 
or cutting off this general Tradition in fo continued a mccelfion 
as here was ? Can we imagine that the Grand-children of Jacob 
cou’d be ignorant of their own pedigree, and whence they came 
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into eyEgypt? can we think a thing fo late and fo remarkable as 
the account of their coming thither, Ihou’d be forgotten, which 
was attended with fo many memorable circumftanccs, especially 
the felling and advancement of Jofephy whofe memory it was im- 
poflible fhou’d be obliterated in fo mort a time ? Cou’d Jacob be 
ignorant of the Country whence his Grand-father Abraham came ? 
efpecially when he lived fo long in it himfelf, and married into that 
branch of the Family that was remaining there , when he had 
ferved his Uncle Laban ? Cou’d Abraham , when he was con- 
temporary with Sem^ be ignorant of the truth of the Floud, when 
Semi from whom he derived himfelf, was one of the perfons who 
efeaped it in the Ark? Cou’d Sem be ignorant of the a&ions be- 
fore the Floud, when Adam , the firll Man, lived fo near the 
the time of Noah ? and, cou’d Noah then be ignorant of the Crea- 
tion and the fall of Man ? Thus we fee it almoft impollible, that 
any age among them then cou’d be ignorant of the paflages of the 
precedent, which they were fo few Generations removed from, 
that they cou’d with cafe derive themfelves from the Firft Man. 
What then can we fay? that any of thefehadadefignof deceiving 
their pofterity, and fo corrupted the T radition ? befides, that it cou’d 
be hardly poflible at that time, when there were fo many remaining 
teftimonies of former times*, what end can we imagin that any 
parents fhou’d have in thus deceiving tjieir Children, or what ad- 
vantage fhou’d come to them by fuch a deceit? Nay, I fhall now 
manifeft in the fccond place. That the whole intcreft of their 
Children lay in prefer ving this Tradition certain and entire. For 
their hopes of poflefling Canaan and title to it, depended upon 
the promife made unto Abraham 400 years before*, which wou’d 
not only keep awake their fenfe of Divine Providence, but wou’d 
make them careful during their Bondage to preferve their Genea- 
logies, becaufe all the Right they cou’d plead to their pofleflions 
in Canaany was from their being of Abraham's Seed. And be- 
lides this, on purpofe to be a memorial to them of paflages be- 
tween God ana Abraham y they had in their flefh a badge of Cir- 
cumcifion, which wou’d ferve to call to mind thofe transitions 
which had been between God and their Fore-fathers. Theft things 
then do fully demonftrate, that infilling only on Rational Evi- 
dence, the Israelites were the moll certain confervators of the an- 
cient Hiftory of the World j and can we think, that Mofes who 
was the Ruler among them, fhou’d not fully underhand thofe 
things which every j Israelite cou’d fcarce be ignorant of, and might 
correct the miftakesof Mofes in his Hiftory, if he had been guilty 
of any fuch? Thefe things I fuppofc have made the firft propo- 
sition evident, That it was morally impollible Mofes fhou’d be de- 
ceived himfelf, or be ignorant of the things which he reports to 
others, both becaufe he had abilities fufficient to difeover Truth 
from Falfhood, and fufficient information of the paflages of for- 
mer times. 
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CHAP. III. 

Mofes his fidelity and proved. 

I. Mofes confidered as an Hifiorian, and as a Law giver • his 
fidelity in both proved $ clear evidences that he had no intent 
to deceive in his Hifiory y freedom from private inter efi, im- 
partiality in his relations , plainnefs and per fpicuity of file. II. As 
a Law giver, he came armed with Divine Authority , which 
being the main thing , is fixed on to be fully proved from his 
affions and writings. III. 7 he power of Miracles the great evi- 
dence of Divine Revelation. Two grand Que (lions propounded. 
In what cafes Miracles may be expelled, and how known to 
be true. No neceffity of a confiant power of Miracles in a 
Church : IV. Two cafes alone wherein they may be expended. 
When any thing comes as a Law from God, and when a Di- 
vine Law is to be repealed. Ihe neceffity of Miracles in thofe 
cafes as an evidence of Divine Revelation afferted. V.VI.VII. Ob - 
je&ions anfwered. No ufe of Miracles when the Dottrine is fettled 
and owned by Miracles by the firfl Revelation. No need of 
Miracles in reformation of a Church. 

T He fecond Propofition contains the proof of Mofes his fide- 
lity, That he was as far from having any intent to deceive 
others, as he wasifrom being deceived himfelf. Two ways Mofes muft 
be confidered, as an Hiftorian, and as a Law-giver •, the only in- 
ducement for him to deceive as an Hiftorian, muft be fome par- 
ticular intereft which muft draw him afide from an impartial de- 
livery of the truth as a Law-giver, he might deceive, if he pre- 
tended Divine Revelation for thole Laws which were only the 
iflues of his own Brain, that they might be received with a greater 
veneration among the people, as Numa <r Pompilius and others did. 
Now if we prove that M ofes had no intereft to deceive in his Hi- 
ftory, and had all rational evidence of Divine Revelation in his 
Laws, we lhall abundantly evince the undoubted fidelity of Mofes 
in every thing recorded by him. We begin then with his fidelity 
as an Hiftorian and it being contrary to the common intereft of 
the World to deceive and be deceived, we have no reafon to en- 
tertain any fufpicions of the veracity of any perfon where we can- 
not difeern fome peculiar intereft that might have a ftronger byals 
upon him than the common intereft of the World. For it is other- 
wife in Morals than in Naturals for in Naturals, we lee that every 
thing will leave its proper intereft to prelerve the common intereft 
of Nature j but in Morals, there is nothing more common than 
deferring the common intereft of Mankind, to fet up a peculiar 
intereft againft it : It being the trueft defeription of a Politician, thac 
he is one who makes himlclf the centre, and the whole World his 
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circumference that, he regards not how much the whole World 
is abufed, if any advantage doth accrue to himfelf by it Where 
we fee it then the delign of any perfon to advance himfelf or his 
pofterity, or to fet up the credit of the Nation whofe Hiftory 
ne writes, we may have juft caufe to fupeft his partiality, becaufe 
we then find a fufficient inducement for fuch a one to leave tlfe 
common road of Truth, and to fall into the paths of deceit. But 
we have not the leaft ground to fufped any fuch partiality in the 
Hiftory of Mofes ; for nothing is more clear than that he was free 
from the ambitious defign of advancing himfelf and his pofterity, 
whonotwithftandingthe great honor he enjoy’d himfelf, was con- 
tent to leave his pofterity in the meaneft fort of attendance upon 
the Tabernacle. And as little have we ground to think he intended 
to flatter that Nation, which he lb lively deferibes, that one wou’d 
think he had rather a defign to fet forth the frowardnels , unbe- 
lief, unthankfulnefs, and dilbbedience of a Nation towards a gra- 
cious God, than any ways to inhance their reputation in the world, 
or to ingratiate himfelf with them by writing this Hiftory of them. 

Nay , and he fets forth fo exaftly the lefler failings and grofler 
enormities of all the Anceftors of this Nation,, whofe ads he re- 
cords, that any impartial Reader will foon acquit him of a defign 
of flattery, when after he hath recorded thofe faults, he feeks not 
to extenuate them, or bring any excufe or pretenfe to palliate them. 

So that any obferving Reader may eafily take notice, that he was 
carried on by a higher defign than the comrtion people of Hifto- 
rians are j and that his drift and feope was to exalt the goodnefs and 
favor of God, towards a rebellious and obftinate people. Of which 
there can be no greater nor more lively demonftration, than the Hi-* 
ftoryofallthetranfadionsof the Jewijh Nation, from their coming 
fortn of eyEgypt, to their utter ruin and defolation. And Mofes Deue. 7 . 
tells them as from God himfelf, it was neither for their number , 7 * 8 - 
nor their goodnefs , that God fet his love upon them-, but he loved 
them , becaufe he loved them , i. e. no other account was to be given 
of his gracious dealing with them, but the freenefs of his own 
bounty, and the exuberancy of his goodnefs towards them. Nay, 
have we not caufe to admire the ingenuity as well as veracity of this 
excellent perfonage, who not only lays fo notorious a blot upon 
the flock of his own Family Levi, recorded fo pundually the in- 
humanity and cruelty of him, and Simeon in their dealings with Gen. 34. 
theSechemites j but hkewife infer ts that curfe which was left upon ^ 
their memory for it, by their own Father at his deceafe! And ^ • 

that he might not leave the leaft fufpicion of partiality behind him, 
he hath not done as the Statuary did, (who engraved nis own name 
fo artificially in the Statue of Jupiter , that one fhou’d continue 
as long as the other,) but what the other intended for the praife 
of his skill, Mofes hath done for his ingenuity, that he' hath fo 
interwoven the Hiftory of his own failings and difobedience with 
thofe of the Nation, that his fpots are like to continue as long as 
the whole web of his Hiftory is like to do. Had it been the leaft 
part of his defign to have his memory preferved with a fuperfti- 
tious veneration among the Jews , how eafy had it been for him 
to have left out any thing that might in the leaft entrench upon 
his reputation ? but we find him very fecure and carelels in that 
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particular 5 nay, on the other fide, vcryftudious and indullriousin 
deponing the honor and deferts of Men, and advancing the power 
and goodnefs of God. And all this he doth, not in an affected (train 
of Rhetoric, whofc proper work is impetrare fidem mendacio-, and as 
TuUy fomewherc confefleth , To make things feetn otherwife than 
they are \ but that innate fimplicity and plainncfs, and yet withal 
with that Imperatoria brevitas-, that Majefty and Authority, that it is 
thereby evident he fought not to court acceptance, but to demand 
belief: Nor had any fuch pitiful defign of pleafing his Readers 
with fbme affe&ed phrafes, but thought that Truth it felf had pre- 
fence enough with it, to command the fubmiflion of our Under- 
ftandings to it. • 

Efpecially when all thefe were delivered by fuch a one who came 
fufficiently armed with all motives of credibility and inducements 
to afient, by that evidence which he gave, that he was no preten- 
der to Divine Revelation, but was really imploy’d as a peculiar 
inftrument of State under the God and Ruler of the whole World. 
Which if it be made clear, then all our further doubts muff pre- 
fently ceafe, and all impertinent difputes be filenced, when the 
Supreme Majefty appears impowering any perfon to di&ate to die 
World the Laws they mull be governed by. For if any thing be 
repugnant to our Rational Faculties, that is, that God fhou’d di- 
ctate any thing but what is moft certainly true, or that the Gover- 
nor of the World fliou’d preferibe any Laws, but fuch as were 
moft juft and reafonable. If we fuppofe a God, wc cannot que- 
ftion veracity to be one of his chicfeft Attributes, and that it is 
impoflible the God of truth fliou’d imployany, to reveal any thing 
as from him, but what was undoubtedly true. So that it were an 
argument of the moft grofs and unreafonable incredulity, todiftruft 
the certainty of any thing which comes to us with fufficient evi- 
dence of Divine Revelation, becaufe thereby we fliew our diftruft 
of the veracity of God himfelf. All that we can defire then, is 
only reafonable fatisfa&ion concerning the evidence of Divine Re- 
velation in the perfon whofe words we are to credit, and this our gra- 
cious God hath been fo far from denying Men, that he hath given 
all Rational Evidence of the truth of it. For it implying no in- 
congruity at all, to any notions of God or our felves, that God 
fliou’d, when it pleafes him, Angle out fome inftrument to mani- 
feft his will to the World* our enquiry then leads us to thofe things 
which may be proper Notes and Chara&ers of fuch a perfon who 
is employ’d on fo nigh an Embafly- And thofe are chiefly thefe 
two, If his a&ions be fuch as cou’d not flow from the power of 
mere Natural Caufes-, and, If the things he reveals be fuch as cou’d 
not proceed from any created Underftanding. Firft then, for his 
Actions, thefe ftriking moft upon our outward Senfes, when they 
are any thing extraordinary, do tranfmit along with the impreflions 
of them to the Underftanding, an high opinion of the perfon that 
doth them : whereas the mere height of knowledge, or profoundnefs 
of things difeovered, can have no fuch prefent power and influence 
upon any, but fuch as are of more raifed and inquifitivc minds. 
And the World is generally more apt to fufped its felf deceived 
with Words, than it can be with Actions* and hence Miracles, or 
the doing of things above the reach of Nature, hath been always 
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embraced as the greateft teftimony of Divine Authority and Re- 
velation. Foi* which there is this evident Reafon, That the courfe 
of Nature being fetled by Divine Power, and every thing ading 
there by the force of that Power it receiv’d at firft, it feems impof- 
fible that any thing fhou’d really alter the feries of things, with- 
out the fame Power which at firft produced them. This tKen we 
take for granted, That where-ever fuch a Power appears, there is 
a certain evidence of a Divine Pretence going along with fuch a 
Perfoo who enjoys it. And this is that which is moil evident in 
the adions of Mofes , both as to the Miracles he wrought both in 
zyEgnt and the Wilder nefs, and his miraculous deliverance of 
the l/raelites out of <^y£gypt-> this latter being as much above the 
reach of any merely Civil Power, as the other above Natural. 

We therefore come to the Rational Evidence of that Divine 
Authority whereby Mofes aded, which may be gathered from that 
Divine Power which appeared in his Adions, which being a mat- 
ter of fo great weight and importance (it being one of the main 
Bales whereon the Evidence of Divine Revelation, as to us, doth 
Hand) and withal of fo great difficulty and obfeurity , ( caufed 
thro’ the preferring fome Parties in Religion, above the common in- 
tereft of it) it will require more care and diligence to fearch what 
influence the Power of Miracles hath upon the proving the Divine 
Commiffion of thofe who do them. Whether they are fuch un- 
doubted Credentials, that where-ever they are produced, we arc 
prefently to receive the Perfons who bring them, as Extraordinary 
Embafladors from Heaven, employ’d on fome peculiar Meflage 
to the Sons of Men? For the mil Hating of this important Que- 
ftion , two things mull be cleared : j Firjt, In what cafes Miracles 
may be expeded as Credentials to confirm an immediate Commif- 
fion from Heaven ? Secondly , What Rational Evidences do at- 
tend thofe Miracles, to allure us they are fuch as they pretend to 
be? 

Ftrjh For the caufes wherein thefe Miracles are to be expeded 
as inducements to, or confirmations of our Faith, concerning the 
Divine Employment of'any perfons in the World. And here I lay 
downthisas a certain Foundation, Thatapower of Miraclesisnot 
conftantly and perpetually neceflary in all thofe who manage the 
affairs of Heaven here on Earth, or that ad in the name of God 
in the World. .When the Dodrine of Faith is once fetled in Sa- 
cred Records, and the Divine Revelation of that Dodrine luffi- 
ciently attefted, by a Power of Miracles in the revealers of it, 
W^hat imaginable neceffity or pretext can there be contrived for a 
power of Miracles, efpecially among fuch as already own the Di- 
vine Revelation of the Scriptures? To make then a power of 
working Miracles to be conftantly refidentinthe Church of God, 
as one of the neceflary Notes and Charaders of it, is to put God 
upon that neceffity wni<;h common Nature is freed from, viz. of 
multiplying things without fufficient caufe to be given for them 
and to leave Men’s Faith at a ftand, when God hath given fiiffi- 
. cient teftimony for it to rely upon. It is a thing too common and 
eaiy to be obferved, that fome perfons out of their eagemefs to 
uphold the intereft of their own party, have been fain to eftablifh 
it upon fuch grounds, which when they are fufficiendy fearched 
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to the bottom, do apparently undermine the common and fure Foun- 
dations whereon the Belief of our common Chriltianicy doth mainly 
{land. It were eafy to make a large Difcourfe on this Subject, 
whereby we may rip open the wounds that Chriftianity hath re- 
ceiv’d, thro’ the contentions of the feveral parties of it j but this 
imputation cannot with fo much reafon be fatten'd on any party, as 
that which is nailed to a pretended Infallible Chair-, for which we 
need no other inftance, than this before us. For while the leaders 
of that party make a Power of Miracles to be a neceflary Note of 
the true Church, they unavoidably run Men upon this dangerous 
precipice, not to believe any thing as a matter of Faith, where 
they find not fufficient Miracles to convince them that is the true 
Church which propounds it to them. Which neceflarily follows 
from their acknowledg’d principles -, for it being impoflible, ac- 
cording to them, to believe any thing with a Divine Faith, but 
what is propounded by the Church as an infallible Guide j and it 
being impoflible to know which is this infallible Guide, but by 
the Notes and Chara&ers of it, and one of thofe Notes, being a 
Power of Miracles, I cannot find out my Guide but by this Power-, 
and this Power mull be prefent in the Church, (for nothing of 
former Ages concerning Faith, as the Miracles of Chrijl , Ins Re- 
furreftion, &c. is to be believ’d, but on the Church’s account) and 
therefore where Men do not find fufficient conviction from pre- 
fent Miracles, to believe the Church to be an infallible Guide, 
they mutt jh row off all Faith concerning the Gofpel -, for as good 
never a whit, as never the better. And therefore it is no wonder 
Atheifm fhou’d be fo thriving a plant in Italy j nay under, if not 
within the walls of Rome itfelf, where inquifitive Perfons do daily 
fee the jugglings and impoftures of Priefts in their pretended Mi- 
racles, and from thence are brought to look upon Religion its 
felf as a mere impofture, and to think no j Pope fo infallible, as he 
that faid, Quantum nobis profuit hac de Chrijto fabula ? Such hor- 
rid confequenccs do Men drive others, if not bring themfelves, 
to, when they employ their parts and induftry rather to uphold 
a corrupt intcreft, than to promote the Belief of the acknowledg’d 
principles of Chriftian Faith. But as long as we aflfert no neceflity 
of fuch a power of Miracles to be the Note of any true Church, 
nor any fuch neceflity of an infallible Guide, but that the Miracles 
wrought by Chrijl and his Apoftles, were fufficient evidences of a 
Divine Spirit in them* and that the Scriptures were recorded by 
them to be an infallible Rule of Faith, here we have more clear 
reafon as to the primary motives and grounds of Faith, and withal 
the infallible veracity of God in the Scriptures, as the laft refolu- 
tion of Faith. And while we aflert fuch an infallible Rule of Faith, 
delivered to us by fuch an unanimous confcnt from the firfl deli- 
very of it, and then fo fully attefled by fuch uncontroulable Mi- 
racles, we cannot in the leaft underfland to whac end a power of 
Miracles fhou’d now ferve in the Church, efpecially among thofe 
who all believe the Scriptures to be the Word of God. Indeed 
before the great harvefl of Converts in the primitive times were . 
brought in, both of J ews and Gentiles, and the Church fully fettled 
in receiving the Canon of the Scriptures univcrfally, we find God 
did continue this power among them* but after the Books of the 
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New Teftament were generally embraced as the Rule of Faith 
among Chriftians, we find them lo far from pretending to any 
fiich Power, that they reject the pretenders to it, fuch as the Do- 
natifts were, and plead upon the lame accounts, as we do now 
again!! the neceflity of it. We lee then no reafon in the world 
for Miracles to be continued where the Doftrine of Faith is fet- 
tled, as being confirmed by Miracles in the firft Preachers of it 

There are only thele two cafes then, wherein Miracles may juft- iv. 

ly and with reafon be expected. Firft , When any perfon comes 
as by an extraordinary commiflion from God to the World, either 
to deliver lbme peculiar meflage, or to do lb me more than ordi- 
nary fervice. Secondly , When fomething that hath been before 
eftablilh’d by Divine Laiw, is to be repealed, and lbme other way 
of worlhip eftablilh’d inftead of it. hirft-, When any comes upon 
an extraordinary meflage to the World, in the name of, ana by 
commiflion from God, then it is but realon to require fome more 
than ordinary evidence of fiich Authority. Becaufe of the main 
importance of the duty of giving credit to fuch a perfon, and the 
great fin of being guilty of rejecting that Divine Authority which 
appears in him. And in this cafe we cannot think that God wou’d 
require it as a Duty to believe, where he doth not give fufficient 
arguments for Faith, nor that he will punilh perlbns for fiich a 
fault, which an invincible ignorance was the caufe of. Indeed 
God doth notufetonecefiltate Faith, as to the aft of it, but he doth 
fo clearly propound the objeft of it, with all arguments inducing 
to it, as may lufficiently juftify a Believer’s choice in point of rea- 
fbn and prudence, and may leave all Unbelievers without excufe. 

I cannot fee what account a Man can give to himfelf of his Faith, 
much lels what Apology he can make to others for it, unlefs he 
be fiifficiently convinced in point of the higheft reafon, that it 
was his duty to believe •, and in order to that conviftion, there 
muft be lbme clear evidence given , That what is fpoken hath the 
imprefs of Divine Authority upon it. Now what conviftions 
there can be to any Ibber mind concerning Divine Authority in 
any perfon without luch a Power of Miracles going along with 
him, when he is to deliver lbme new Doftrine to the World to 
be believ’d, i confels I cannot underftand. For altho’ I doubt not 
but where-ever God doth reveal any thing to any perfon immedia- 
tely, he gives demonftrable evidence to the inward fenfes of the 
Soul, that it comes from himfelf yet this inward fenfe can be no 
ground to another perfon to believe his Doftrine Divine, becaufe 
no Man can be a competent judge of the aftings of another’s fenfes *, 
and it is impoflible to another perfon to diftinguilh the aftings of 
the Divine Spirit from ftrong impreflions of fancy by the force 
and energy of them. If it be laid, That we are bound to believe ofya. 
tho/ii who fay they are fully fatisfy'd of their Divine Commijfton. An j- V 
I anfwerF/j^, This will expofe us to all delufions imaginable*, for 
if we are bound to believe them becaufe they fay fo, we are bound 
to believe all which lay fo •, and none are more confident pretenders 
to this than the greateft deceivers, as the experience of our Age 
will fufliciently witnefs. Secondly , Men muft neccflarily be 
bound to believe contradiftions ; for nothing is more ordinary, 
than for luch confident pretenders to a Divine Spirit, to contradift 
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one another, and it may be, the fame perfon in a little time con- 
tradift himfelf: and mult we ftill be bound to believe all they lay? 
If fo, no Philofophers wou’d be lo much in requeft, as thofe A- 
riftotle difputes againft in his Metaphyfics , who thought a thing 
might be, and not be, at the fame time. Thirdly , The ground 
of Faith at laft will be but a mere human teftimony, as far as the 
perfon who is to believe is capable of judging of it For the 
Queftion being, Whether the perfon I am to believe hath Divine 
Authority for what he faith, What ground can I have to believe 
that he hath fo ? Muft I take his bare affirmation for it ? If lb, 
then a mere humane teftimony muft be the ground of Divine Faith, 
and that which is laft refolv’d into : If it be faid, That I am to 
believe the Divine Authority by which he /peaks , when he fpeaksi* 
the name of God; I anfwer, The Queftion will again return, how 
I lhall know he fpeaks this from Divine Authority ? and fo there 
muft be a progrels in infinitum , or founding Divine Faith on a mere 
humane teftimony, If I am to believe Divine Revelation merely 
on the account or the perfon’s affirmation who pretends to it. For 
in this cafe it holds good, Non apparent is & non exiftentis eadem 
eft ratio } if he be divinely inlpired, and there be no ground in- 
ducing me to believe that ne is fo, I lhall be excufed, if I believe 
him not, if my wilfulnefs and lazinefs be not the caufe of my 
unbelief. 

v. If it be laid. That God will fatisfy the minds of good Men con- 
cerning the truth of Divine Revelation. I grant -it to be Wonder- 
fully trues but all the Queftion is de modo , how God will fatisfy 
them? whether merely by Inlpiration of his own Spirit in them, 
alluring them that it is God that fpeaks in liich perfons; or by 
giving them Rational Evidence, convincing them of fulficient 
grounds to believe it. If we aflert the former way, we- run into 
thefe inconveniences : Firft , We make as immediate a Revelation 
in all thofe who believe, as in thofe who are to reveal Divine 
Truths to us •, for there is a new Revelation of an objeft imme- 
diately to the minds viz. That fuch a perfon is inspired of God i and 
is not after the common way of the Spirit’s illumination in Be- 
lievers, which is by enlightning the faculty, without the propofi- 
tion of any new objeft, as it is in the work of Grace : So that 
according to this opinion, there muft be immediate Inlpiration as 
to that aft of Faith, whereby we believe any one to have been 
divinely inlpired , and confequently to that whereby we believe 
the Scriptures to be the Word of God. Secondly , Doth not this 
make tne faireft plea for Men’s unbelief? For, I demand, Is it 
the duty of thofe who want that immediate Illumination to believe 
or no? If it be not their duty, Unbelief can be no lin to them} 
if it be a duty, it muft be made known to be a duty * and how 
can that be made known to them to be a duty , when they want 
the only and necellary means of Inftruftion in order to it? Will 
God condemn them for that, which it was impolfible they Ihou’d 
have, unlefs God gave it them? And how can they be left ine*- 
culable, who want fo much as rational inducements to Faith ? for 
of thefe I now fpeak, and not of efficacious perfuafions of the 
Mind , when there are rational arguments for Faith propounded. 
But, Laftlyt I fuppofe the cafe will be clear’d, when we take notice 
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whatcourfe God hath always taken to give all rational fatisfadlion 
to the minds of Men, concerning the perfons whom he hath im- 
ploy’d in either of the foremcntion’d cafes. Firji , for thofe who 
have been imploy’d upon feme fpccial meflage and fervice for 
God, he hath fent them forth lufficiently provided with manife- 
ftations of the Divine Power whereby they afted; as is mod clear 
and evident in the prefent cafe of Mofes, Exodus 4. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. 
where Mofes puts the cafe to God, which we are now debating 
of. Suppofing, faith he, that I fhou’d go to the Ifraelites and tell 
them, God had appear’d to me, and fent me to deliver them, and 
they fhou’d fay, God had not appear’d unto me; how fhou’d I 
fetisfy them? God doth not reject this objection of Mofes as fa- 
vouring of unbelief, but prefently fhews him how he fhou’d fatisfy 
them, by caufing a Miracle before his face, turning his rod into a fer- 
pent i and God gives this as the reafon of i t,verf. y. That they may 
believe that the Lord God of their Fathers, the God of Abraham, the 
God of Ifaac, and the God of Jacob, hath appeared unto thee. It 
feems God himfelf thought this wou’d be the mod pregnant evi- 
dence of God’s appearing to him, if he wrought Miracles before 
their faces. Nay, left they fhou’d think one fingle Miracle was not 
fufficicnt, God in the immediate following verfes adjoyns two more, 
which he fhou’d do in order to their fatisfadion •, and further, verf 
21. God gave him a charge to do all thofe wonders before Tharaoh, 
which he had put into his hand: and accordingly we find Fharaoh 
prefently demanding a Miracle of Mofes , Exodus 7. 9. which ac- 
cordingly Mofes did in his prefence, tho’ he might fuppofe Fha- 
raoh’s demand not to proceed from defire of fatisfa&ion, but from 
fome hopes that for want of it, he might have rendred his credit 
fu fpeCtea among the Ifraelites. 

Indeed after God had delivered his people, and had fetled them vr. 
in a way of ferving him according to the Laws delivered by 
Mofes , which he had confirm’d by unqueflionable Miracles among 
them, we find a caution laid in by Mofes himfelf, againft thofe 
which fhou’d pretend figns and wonders to draw them off from 
the Religion eftablifh’d by the Law of Mofes. And fo likewife Dcut. 1$. 
under the Gofpel, after that was eftablilh’d by theunparalell’dMi- Mi- 
racles of our Savior and the Apoftles, we find frequent cautions 
againft being deceiv’d by thofe who came with pretences of doing 
great Miracles. But this is fo far from infringing the credibility 
of fuch a Teftimony which is confirm’d by Miracles, that it yields 
a flrong confirmation to the tryth of what I now aflert. For the 
Do&rine is fuppos’d to be already eftablifh’d by Miracles, according 
to which we are to judge of the fpirits of fuch pretenders. Now 
it Hands to the greateft reafon, that when a Religion is once efta- 
blifh’d fc>y uncontrolled Miracles, we fhou’d not hearken to every 
whiffling Conjurer that will pretend to do great feats, to draw us 
off from the truth eftablifh’a. In which cafe, the fiireft way to 
difeover the Impofture is, to compare his pretended Miracles with 
thofe true and real ones which were done by Mofes and Chrift $ 
and the ground of it is, becaufe every perfon is no competent judg 
of the truth of a Miracle-, for the Devil, by his power and fub- 
tilty, may eafily deceive all fuch as will be led by the nofe by him* 
in expectation of fome wonders to be done by him. And therefore 
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as long as we have no ground to quellion the certainty of thofe 
Miracles which were wrought by Chrijl or Mojes , I am bound to 
adhere to the Doctrine eftablifh’d by thole Miracles, and to make 
them my rule of judging all perfons who lhall pretend to work 
Miracles: Becaufe, i. I do not know how far God may give Men 
over to be deceiv’d by lying wonders, who will not receive the 
truth in the love of it} /. e. thofe that think not the Chrijlian Re- 
ligion fufficiently confirm’d by the Miracles wrought at the firft 
promulgation of it. God in juftice may permit the Devil to go 
further than otherwife he cou’d, and leave fuch perfons to their 
own credulity, to believe every impofture and illufion of their fenfes 
for true Miracles. 2 . That Dodrine which was confirm’d by un- 
doubted Miracles, hath aflur’d us of the coming of Lying Won- 
ders, whereby many ihou’d be deceiv’d. Now this part of the 
Dodrine of tne Gofpel is as certainly true as any of the reft} for 
it was confirm’d by the lame Miracles that the other was > and be- 
fides that, the very coming of fuch Miracles is an evidence of the 
truth of it, it falling out fo cxadly according to what was fore- 
told fo many hundred years fince. Now if this Dodrine be true, 
then am I certain the intent of thefe Miracles is to deceive, and 
that thofe arc deceiv’d who hearken to them •, and what reafon 
then have I to believe them? 3 . To what end do thefe Miracles 
ferve? Are they to confirm the truths contain’d in Scripture? 
But what need they any confirmation now, when we are aflur’d 
by the Miracles wrought by Chrijl and his Apojlles , that the Do- 
drinc by them preach’d came from God ? and fo hath been receiv’d 
upon tne credit of thofe Miracles ever fince. Were thefe truths 
fufficiently prov’d to be from God before or no ? If not, then all 
former Ages have believ’d without fufficient ground for Faith} if 
they were, then what ground can there be to confirm us in them 
now ? Certainly God, who never doth any thing but for very 
great purpofcs, will never alter the courfe of Nature , merely for 
fatisfadion of Men’s vain curiofities. 
vii. But it may be it will be faid, It was fomething not fully reveal’d 
in Scripture which is thus confirm’d by Miracles : but where hath 
the Scripture told us, that any thing not fully reveal’d therein, 
fhou’d be afterwards confirm’d? Was the Scripture an infallible 
rule of Faith, while this was wanting in it? Did Chrijl and his 
Apoftles difeharge their places , when they left fomething unre- 
veal’d to us? Was this a Duty before thefe Miracles, or no? if 
it was, what need Miracles to confirm it ? if not, Chrifl hath not 
told us all neceflary conditions of Salvation. For whatever is requi- 
fed as a Duty, is fuch, as the negled of it runs Men upon damnation. • 
Lajlly , Men’s Faith will be left at continual uncertainties} for we 
know not according to this principle, when we have all that is ne- 
ceflary to be believ’d, or do all that is neceflary to be pra’dis’d in 
order to Salvation. For if God may ftillmake new Articles of Faith, 
or conftitute new duties by freffi Miracles, I muft go and enquire what 
Miracles arc wrought in every place, to feelmifs nothing that may 
be neceflary for me, in order to my happinefs in another W orld. 

If Men pretend to deliver any Dodrinc contrary to the Scri- 
pture } then it is not only neceflary that they confirm it by Mi- 
racles, but they muft manifeft the falfity of thofe Miracles on 
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■which that Dodrine is believ’d, or elle they mud ufe another 
Miracle to prove that Gob will let his Seal to confirm both parts 
of a contradidion to be true. Which being the hardeft task of 
all, had need.be prov’d by-rery fufficient and undoubted Miracles, 
luch as may be able to make us believe thole are Miracles, and are: 
not, at the lame time, and fo the ftrength of the Argument is ut- 
ter lydeftroy’d by the medium produc’d to prove it by. 

By this Difcourfe thele Two things'-are dear j Firft, That no 
pretenlesof Miraeles are to be hearkn’d to, when the Dodrine we 
are to believe is already eftablifh’d by them, if thofe Miracles tend 
in the leaft to the derogation of the truth of what was eftablilb’d 
by thole former Miracles; Secondly ■> Tharwhen the full Dodrine 
we aro to believe is eftablilh.’d by Miracles, there is no necelfity at 
all of new Miracles, forcorifirmation of any of the truths therein 
deliver’d. And therefore it is a moft unreafonable thing to de- 
mand Miracles of thofdto prove the truth of the Dodrine they 
deliver, who dp firft fplemnly profefs to deliver nothing but what 
was confirm’d by Miracles in the firft delivery of it, and is con- 
tain’d in the Scriptures of the Old and New Teftament} and fe- 
condly do not. pretend to any immediate. Commillion from Heaven, , 
but do nothing but what in their Confidences they think every- 
trueChriftian is bound to do; much more all Magiftrates and Mi- 
nifters, who believe the truth of whatthey profefs, which is in their 
places to reform all Errors and Abules which are crept into the Do- 
drine or Pradice of Chrijlianity* thro’ the Corruption of Men or 
Times. And. therefore it is a moft, unjuft and unrcalonable de- 
mand of the Fapifts* when they require Miracles fronj our Firft 
Reformers, to prove Ate truth of their Dodrine with. Had they 
pretended to have cpme with an immediate Commillion from Hea- 
ven to have added to the Dodrine of the Gofpel, there had been 
fome plea for fuch a demand * but it was quite other wile with them : 
Their only defign was, to hvhift the buyers and fellers out. of the 
Temple* to purge the Church from its abufes: And altho’ that by 
Jerome was thought to. be one of our Savior’s greateft Miracles, 
yet this by us, is coneeiv’fl to be no other than the duty of all 
Magiftrates, Minifters, and private Chriftians ; thefe by their 
prayers, Minifters ,by their Dodrine, and Magiftrates by their 
juft Authority. « 
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ceflioh of Prophets when it is acknowledg’d by moft Trot eft ants, 
that by • 'A’Vxv*®*. the Antichrift , is underftood a Rank and Suc- 
ceflion of feveral Perfons in the lame: name and fun&ion : And 
that it is to be underftood in thofe words concerning a fucceflion 
of Prophets, will appear by the occalion of their being brought 
inj for ver. 14. God prohibits them to hearken after the man- 
ner of their Neighbour-nations, to Obfcrvers of times and Divi- 
ners, and then brings in the following words, ver. if. as to the 
reafonof that Prohibition, that God would raife up a Trephet among v - 
themf elves like unto Moles, and to him fhould they hearken . ‘Now f 

let any rational Man judg whether it were fo probable an ArgUr fo- 

ment to keep them from hearkning to Diviners of otffer Natioris, 
that there Ihou’d be a Prophet arife 2000 years after likfrUrith cZlicuf, 
Mofes , as that he wou’d raile up a continued fuccelfibn of Pro- »• c *b ?• 

g hets among themfelves, to whom they IhoU’d hearkeii. Thus Se!i ' ,l * 
rigen in his excellent Book again ft. Cel/its, fliews'the needrfftty of ° r '? n - con - 
the Prophetical Office among the Jevos from hence} /w^faithhe, 
it being written in their Law that the Gentiles hearkened unto Oracle^ Dcut. 18. 
and Divinations j but God would not fuffer it to be fo among them , ,4 ‘ 
it prefently follows , A Trophet will the Lord God raife up in the 
midftofthee, &c. Therefore, faith he, when the Nations round about 
them hdd their Oracles , and feveral ways of Divirtation, all' which 
were ftriffly prohibited among the Jews, if the Jews had no Way 
of foreknowing things to come, it had been almoft impofjible, confix 
dering the great curiofity of humane nature, to have kept them from 
defpifing the Law of Mofes, or apoftdtizing to the heathen Oracles, f 
or fetting up fomethiqg like them among themfelves. Which Inter- 
pretation of his feems to have a great deal of Reafon , not only 
from the Coherence of the words here, but from the Analogy of 
many other Precepts of the Law of Mofes, which it is moft certain 
have a refpett to the cjiftoms of the Idolatrous Nations round 
about them. Another reafon why it is moft probable, that by, 
this is underftood a fucceflion of Prophets, is the charge which 
follows againft falfe Prophets, and tne Rules to difcover them, . 
ver. 2 0,21,22. which had not been fo pertinent and coherent, if 
the oppoiltion did not lie between tne order of true Prophets 
among the Jews, and the falfe Prophets, which fliou’d rife up in 
the midft of them. Ad that which yet farther juftifics this Infer- 
terpretation, is, that there is no other place in the whole Tenta- 
teuch which doth exprefly (peak of a fucceflion of Prophets, if 
this be not underftood of it} and is it any ways probable a mattef 
of fo great moment and confequence Ihou’d be wholly pretermitted ? 
Efpecially when we find it lb exactly perform’d in the iucceediii£ 

Ages of the Jewilh Commonwealth } their immediate Ruler liite 
Di&ators at Rome, after Mofes ' s death, being moft rais’d up by 
immediate incitatyjm anpL impulfe from God, and many of them 
infpir’d with a Spirit of Brophecy. How lhou’d the jews have 
expe&ed thefe, or obey’d them when they appear’d, had not Gob 
foretold it to them, and provided them for it by the Law of Mofes. 

Neither did thefe Prophets arife fingly among them, like blazing n. 

Stars, one in an Age, to portend future Events, but whole Con- 
ftellations of them fometimes appear’d together*, yea, fo many 
finaller Prophets were fometimes united together, as made up a 
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perfect Galaxy , when they were eptred into Societies, and Became 
Schools of the Prophets 5 for fueh we frequently read of in Scri- 
pture. The Original and Inftitution of which may caft a further 
light into our prelent delign, and fhew’d us the little reafon the 
Jews cou’d have to expert Miracles from them to confirm their 
Doftrine, who were brought up in the knowledg of their Law* 
and were call’d out for their feveral Societies into the prophetical 
office by the immediate incitation of God himfelf. Which being 
fo commonly known among them, there needed no fuch extraor- 
dinary proofs to manifeft the Divine Authority by which they were 
employ’d. Two things then we fhall endeavor to clear : Fir ft 1 
The'lC/riginal and Inflitution of thefe Schools of the Prophets} 
Xnftfftecbndly , That it was the ordinary courfe for the Prophets 
by employments to be taken forth of thefe Societies wherein they 
were educated. Firftj for the Original and Inflitution of them 
Schools of the Prophets. The firft Seminaries, or places of Infti- 
tution among the Jews-, were the Cities of the Levites , which 
were difperfed up and down in the feveral Tribes of Ifrael God 
thereby turning that into a Blefling, which was pronounc’d as a 
curie upon Levi by his Father Jacob , viz. that he Jhould be divided 
in Jacob, and fcattered in Ifrael. But tho’ the fulfilling of that' 
Prophecy might be the primary ground of that fcattcring, yet it 
is evident that God aim’d at fome further good in it, both in re- 
ference to the Levites and the Iftraelites. Lyra undertakes to aflign 
four reafons of this Diftritjution of the Cities of the Levites among 
the Tribes. (i.J Becaufe if they had liv’d but in one Tribe, the 
Worfhip of God wou’d have feein’d to have been confin’d to that 
Tribe. (2.) Becaufe they wou’d have been a fcmrden to that Tribe 
they had their habitations in. (j.)!From the equity of being main- 
tain’d by all who ferv’d for all. (4.) Becaufe it was their office to 
teach the People, and therefore it was neceflary they fhou’d live 
among them. Thefe Reafons are moft of them oppos’d by Abu- 
lenfts , but defended by others. The laft* is that which moft infill 
on, it being the peculiar office of the Levites to teach the People} 
fo 2 Chron. 3 y 4. And faid unto the Levity-, qui erudiebant omnem 
Iftraelenh as Vatablus renders it, who taught all Ifrael and Maftus 
infills on that as the great reafon of their difperfion, to be ready 
to teach the Law among the Iftraelites. But yet all thofc who are 
agreed that Teaching tne Law was the Duty of the Levites , are 
not yet agreed of the manner of that Teaching * for there being 
two parts of theft Law, the one Ceremonial and Judicial, and the 
other Moral and Spiritual, the Queftion is, Whether of thefe two 
did belong to, or was perform’d by the Triefts and Levites. There 
ate many who understand all that Office of Teaching, which be- 
long’d to the TV lefts and Levites to be merely concerning the Ce- 
remonial Law, i.e. deciding all Cafes and Controverly which fhou’d 
arife concerning their Ceremonial Worfhip, which in Levit. 10. 10. 
is call’d putting a difference between hdly and unholy , and between 
clean and unclean. But it feems feme what ftrange that G op Ihou’d 
take lo great care about the Shell and Outfide of his Worfhip, 
and none at all for the Moral and Spiritual part of it, efpecially 
when he had fet apart a whole Tribe merely for his own fervice, 
and freed them from all other employments, that they might have 
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a greater liberty to attend upon the things relating to his fervice j 
efpecially when it is mention’d as the Duty of the 'Briefs and Le- 
yites, to teach all the ftatutes which the Lord had fpoken to them Lev - ««• 
by the hand of Mofes, and that they Jhall teach Jacob thy ftatutes , ££ ut .. 
and Ifrael thy law. Which notwitiiftanding what Abarbinel and «°- 
others fay, mull certainly comprehend as well the Moral as the 
Ceremonial part of Mofes his Law. And the Briefts lips are faid Mali./. 
to preferve knowledg: and God faith they fhould Peek the law at his 
mouth s for he is the meffenger of the Lord of Hofts. Do thefe 
things import no more than mere deciding the cafes of the Cere- 
monial Law ? But whatever God’s intention in the inftitution of 
the Levites was, we find not much in Scripture of what they riid 
for the promoting the Moral and Spiritual part of Divine Wor- 
fliip •, but it is no news to hear that Societies inftituted for good 
and pious ends, fhou’d degenerate from the fir^t intention or the 
Founders of them j and thus it is probable it was with the Levites^ 
who finding the moft of their benefit and advantage to come in by 
the Ceremonial Cafes, might grow more negligent of the Moral 
part of Divine Service* which brought no fecular emolument to 
them. 

And thence we read not of thefe Schools of the Prophets, which ni. . 
were Societies in ordpr to Spiritual Inftru&ion, till about the time 
of Samuel •, and many think him to have been the firft Author of 
them. For it is evident, that about his time the Priefthood was 
grown to a great degeneracy, and Men thereby eftranged from the 
Worfhip or God, fo that there feem’d almolta neceflity then of 
reftoring fome Societies, who might have a foecial eye to the Spi- 
ritual part of GpD’s Worfhip and Service. The occafion of the isam. j.\ 
Inftitution of them, feems to have been from the refort which the *' 
People had to the high places for facrificing, during the captivity 
or uncertain abode of the Ark of God , after the defolation of Shi- 
loh: now the People reforting to thefe places to perform their So- 
lemnities, it was fo order’d, that a company of Prophets fhou’d 
be there refident to blefs the facrifices> ana inftruft the People. 1 Sam -9- 
Two of thefe places with the Societies in them we find mention’d 
in the time of Samuel. The firft mention’d 1 Sam. 10. y, 10. which 
cannot be Ramah , altho’ the Syriac and Arabic Verfionsfo render 
it. For Samuel had his' own refidence in Ramah whither Saul 
went to him, 1 Sarn y . 18, 19. but in this Chapter we find Samuel 
fending Saul on a journey from him beyond Bethel , and the plain 
of Tabor , and there tells him he fhou’d meet with the company of 
i Prophets upon the hill of Godly ver. y. Some think it was called 
the Hill of Gody bccaufe of its height, as the Cedars of God , and 
the Mountains of God for the higheft ; fo Tirinus underftands it, 
but Menochius far more’ probably, quia in ea erat ceetus & veluti 
fchola prophet arum. TbcChaldee Paraphrafl: renders it, ad collem j Ssm : 7 * 
in quo area Domini. R. Solomon makes this Hill to be Kirjah- 
jearim> and therefore call’d the hill of God , becaufe the Ark was 
there in the houfe of Abinadab in the hill. But Lyra thinks he 
hath prov’d, that beforc this time the Ark was remov’d from Kirjah- 
jearim to Mizpahi but Abulenfis more probably conceives it was vu.Jtm. 
never remov’d thither, and thinks this hill of God to be no other in bK - 
than Gibeah of Benjamin , where Saul inhabited j and thence the 
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wonder was the greater, to fee him prophefy among thofewhohad 
known his former life and education. The other place is Naioth 
in Ramah, where was a high placet whither the People came to 
Sacrifices this Ramah feems to have been the place of Samuel’s na- 
tivity, call’d Ramathaim Sophim , which the Syriac verfion renders 
collis fpecularum (fome who wou’d be ready to improve everything 
for their purpofe, wou’d think it was fo call’d in allufion to the 
imployment of the young Students there. So Heinfius conceives 
D’fc* SVNP to be underftood, JST««^. 23. 14, the place of Watchmen, 
from which word faith he, without doubt, the Greeks deriv’d their 
«?•*. who were wont in fuch high places to dbferve the courfe and 
motions of the Heavens } But to pals by fuch frivolous cohje&ures.) 
It feems a great deal more probable, that this Ramah which the 
Septuagint by a light mutation of the initial letters, calls wo&up, 
was the fame wit! \Arimathoa, the Town of Jofeph mention’d in 
the Gofpel. But the place where the School ofrthb Prophets was, 
feems to have been, with greateft conveniency, ifdr a place of E- 
ducation, at fbme diflance from the Town. Vatablus conceives 
it was built in the fields of Ramah , and the . word Naioth , faith 
'Pet. Martyr , properly fignifies paflures, and fome remote places 
qua fere funt fluaiis aptiflima. The Chaldee Paraphraft renders 
Naioth by rva, a College or School of prophetical Educa- 

tion : Over this College Samuel himfelf was Prefident, as moft 
underftand that place, 1 Sam. 19. 20. And when they faw the com- 
pany of Prophets prophejying, and Samuel flooding as appointed oyper 
therm Jonathan renders it, Et Samuelem flantem docentem fuper 
eos. To which we may well apply the words of Philo, fpeaking 
of the JewiJh manner of Inftruaion, &T & * MUmsfa, 

¥ H hntiMrmt dt i fioStnfSptit Sm tyt i t fUu- The Prefident go- 

ing before and teaching, the reft increasing ingoodnefs, and improving 
in life and manners. 

Neither can we think fo good and ufeful an Inftitution fhou’d 
prefently degenerate, or be turn’d into another Channel} and 
therefore fome conceive that the moft noted Prophets to the time 
of David were the Prefidents of thefe Colleges} filch as befides 
Samuel were Helcana , Gad , Nathan, Heman, and Jeduthitn s and 
that they fele&eti out the choiceft and moft hopeful of the young 
Levites, and here educated them, together with the Nazarites 
which came out of other Tribes. And it feems yery probable, 
that in all the moft noted high places whither they went to facrifice, 
there were fuch Schools ere&ed after the firft Inftitution of them. 
Thence we read of fuch multitudes jof the Prophets together, in 
the time of Ahab, 1 Kings 18. 4. for when Jezabel cut off the 
Prophets of the Lord, Obadiah took an hundred , and hid them in 
caves } certainly their number was very great, when an hundred 
might be fav’d without miffing. The chief places where they re- 
fided, feem to have been Bethel, 2 Kings 2.2. and Jericho f which 
was a large College} for therein we read of fifty fons of the Pro- 
phets flaming together out of their number, 2 Rings 2. 5, 7, ry. and 
Gilgal which had been a place of Religion from the firft entrance 
into Canaan there we find the fons of the Prophets fitting before 
Eli [ha, 2 Kings 4. 38. It feems moft probable that the purity qp 
God’s Worfhip among the ten Tribes after the defection in the 
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time of Jeroboam was prelerv’d by the Prophets in their federal 
Schools and places of habitation ; which hath fufficient foundation 
in that place, 2 Kings 4. 23. where the Shunamite's husband asks 
her Wherefore Jhe would go to the man of God that day , feeing it 
was neither new-moon nor Sabbath. Whereby it is both evident, 
that the Prophets did undertake the office of inftru&ing the People 
on their folemn Feftivals, and that it was their cuftom to refort 
to them for that end. Thus we fee what care God took for the v. Man*f. 
inftru&ion of his People, in a time of fo general an Apoftafy as 
that of the ten Tribes was, when the Church of God cou’d not ex»j. 9* 
be known by that conftant Vilibility and outward Glory, which 3 s- 
lome fpeak fo much of, but was then clouded in obfcurity, and 
fhrouded it felf under the Mantles of fome Prophets which God 
continued among them, and that not by any lineal fucceffion nei- 
ther, tho’ the Jews wou’d fain make the gift of Prophecy to be 
a kind of Cabala too, and convey’d in a conftant fucceffion from 
one Prophet to another. Neither were thefe Schools of the Pro- 
phets only in Ifrael , but in Judah likewife was God known, and 
his Name was great among thefe Schools there. In Jerufalem it 
felf there was a College where Huldah theProphetefs liv’d, 2 Kings 
22. 14. fome render Mijhna in fecunda urbis parte } for Jerufalem was 
divided into the Upper and Nether part of the City. Abulenfis 
and Lyra will have it refer to the three Walls of the City in which 
the three chief parts of it were compriz’d > in the firft, the Temple 
and the King’s Palace > in the fecond , the Nobles and the Pro- 
phets Houfes ; and in the third , the common People. Jofephus Jofepb. 4 * 
feems to favor the divifion of the City into three parts-, but *Pi- f e j!'J u 6 J ' 
neda thinks the fecond part of the City was moft inhabited by Ar- iw/* 
tificers, and that the Prophets, and the Wife Men, and fuch as reb.saiom. : 
frequented the Temple moft, dwelt in the City of David within , ' 3 ' £,l8 ‘ 
the firft Wall and therefore he conjeftures that the College was 
upon Mount Sion, (and fo properly call’d Sion College) and he 
explains that Houfe , which Wifdom is faid to have built , and hewn 
out her feven pillars , Prov. 9. 1. by this College, which he fup- 
pofeth was built by Solomon in Mount Sion , and thence ver. 3 .jhe 
is faid to cry upon the highe ft places of the City. Thus much may 
ferve concerning the Original and Inftitution of thefe Schools of 
the Prophets. 

I now qome to the Second thing promis’d concerning the Schools v. 

of the Prophets, which is. That it was Gods ordinary Method to 
call tbofe perfons out of thefe Schools , whom he did employ in the 
difeharge of the 5 Prophetical Office. Two things will be nccefiary 
for the clearing of this : Firft, What Tendency their Education in 
thofe Schools had towards the fitting them for their Prophetical 
Office. Secondly , What Evidence the Scripture gives us that God j 
call’d the Prophets out from thefe Colleges. The firft of thefe 
is vary requifite to be clear’d, becaufe the Prophetical Office de- 
pending upon immediate Inlpiration, it is hara to conceive whit 
influence any antecedent and preparatory difpofitions can have up- 
- on receiving the Prophetical Spirit. It is commonly known how 
much the generality of Jewifh Writers do infill on the neceffity 
of thefe qualifications antecedent to a Spirit of Prophecy. 1. An 
excellent Natural Temper. 2. Good Accompli Ihmenrs both of 
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entertainment of the Divine Spirit ? Or was all this prophefying 
here fpoken of nothing elfe but Vocal and Inftrumental Mufic? 

So fome indeed understand it? that it was only the praifing God 
with fpiritual Songs and Melody j wherein one as the Pracentor 
began a Hymn, which the reft took from him and carry’d on. I 
confefs it carries the faireft probability with it , that this prophe- 
fying with Mufical Inftruments was at their places and times of 
facrifice, an adjunct, if not a part of the folemn fervice of God : 
which was manag’d chiefly by the Choir of the Sons of the Pro- 
phets which were refident there , and were train’d up in all exer- 
cifes of piety and devotion. But yet I cannot fee any reafon to 
think that all this prophefying was merely finging of Hymns, and 
playing upon their Mufical Inftrumepts to them, as fome imagine, 
becaufe there feems to be implied fome immediate impulfes of a 
prophetic Spirit, by what Samuel faid to Saul , that when he came 
among the Prophets, the Spirit of the Lord would come upon him , iSam. 10. 
and he Jhould prophefy with them , and he Jhould become another man. 6 ‘ 

What ftrange impulfe and wonderful transformation was this merely 
for Saul to joyn with the Prophets in their praifes of God ? And 
this needed not fo much admiration as follow’d there upon this acti- 
on of Saul's , that it fhou’d become a Proverb, Ts Saul alfo among the iSam. i*: 
‘Prophets? Certainly Saul was a very great hater of all fpiritual ,l * 
Mufic before, if it became a Proverb merely for his being pre- 
fent at, or joyning with this company in finging their Hymns. 
Therefore others think that thofe who are laid particularly to 
prophefy at thefe Mufic meetings, were fome perfons as chief 
among the reft, who having their fpirits elevated by the Mufic, did 
compofe Hymns upon the place by a Divine Energy inwardly 
moving their Minds. So that there were properly Divine Raptures 
in fome of them, which tranfported them beyond the ordinary 
power of Fancy or Imagination, in dilating fuch Hymns as might 
be futable for the defign of celebrating the honor of God. 

Neither may it feem ftrange that fuch an Enthujiaftic Spirit fhou’d vu. 
feize on them only at fuch folemn times, fince we read in the New 
Teftament of a like exercife of fuch gifts in the Church of Co- 
rinth i Cor. 14. 26. where we fee in coming together every one had 
a Pfalm , a DoCtrine ■> a Tongue , a Revelation , &c. Whereby it ap- 
pears that they were infpir’d upon the place j etiam extemporales 
Pfymni fepe ab ajflatu erant , as Grotius there obferves as we fee 
it in frequent inftances in Scripture, of Simeon and Anna , Mofes 
and Miriam , Deborah and Ifaiah ; and in the Chriftian Church 
after that Land-flood of Infpired Gifts was much abated in the 
Church, they kept up a cuftom much like to thefe extemporal Hymns, TmuU. 
as appears evidently by Tertullian , pofi aquam manualem & lumina A f° L ‘ f* 
ut quifque de Scripturis fanEHs vel de pr opr io ingenio pot eft, provo - 
catur in medium Deo canere : After they had ended their Love- 
Feafts, they begun their Hymns, which were either taken from 
the Scriptures, or of their own compofition. Which Pliny takes Mn.ip.L 
notice of as a great part of the Chriftian worfhip, that they did 7 * 
Jecum invicem carmen Chrifio quafi Deo dicer e^ they joyned in Jing- 
zng hymns to Chrift as God. Nay, we find fomething very parallel 
to this preferv’d among the ruins of the Heathen worfhip > fuch 
were the AJfamenta among the old Romans , which were peculiarly 
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lung to the honor of fome particular God} thence the Ajfament* 
Junualia,Jmonia, Minervia , which were privatapoi mata & lurmma. 
seaUgxonj. ^ fagulos eos ‘Deos confer ipta , as the learned JoJeph Scaliger ob- 
tnVMr.f. So.likewife the Greeks had their folemn Hymns to their 

Gods, Tome to the propitious Gods, which they call’d «*>&* ^4 
and the Latins properly Indigit amenta, and Carmen calatoriuMi 
others they had to their Vejoves , or Lava lamina, which they 
call’d fam iinr a™™- the Latins, Carmen Averruncale but befides 
thefe, they had fome peculiar to the feveral Deities, as » bnfa to 
c j Diana , n«*« to Apollo , to Ceres, Dithyrambus to Bacchus, 

Adonidia to Adorns , as Proclus tells us in his Chrefiomathia. And 
it is withal evident, that the Heathens thought fome of their Priefts 
inspired while they were performing thefe folemn Devotions to 
the Gods (which probably was by. Satan, as many other things in 
Heathen worlhip taken up in imitation of thefe mfpired Hymns, 
and Mufic us’d by the Sons of the Prophets) but their Hymns 
were fo compos’d^ as to be 'fit rather to transport Men beyond 
the power or their reafon, than to compofe ana fweetenit, which 
Was fuitable to thefenatic Enthufiafm, which was fo common among 
them. So ‘Proclus tells us that the lo-Bacche was 
<PtU V nA< full of noije* and din j and the ‘Dithyrambus was 
mx'u T, c*f»vtuih<, $ a kind of extatic Mor ice -dance, and 

their Priefts were apprehended by them to be under a real Enthu- 
fiafm, at thefe folemnities. So the Corybantes are defcrib’d rather 
like mad Men 'than mere Enthufiajls by Strabo ■, they were 
«i e b •x&v'i, as he deferibes them, dancing about with their cym- 
bals and drums, and arms and pipes , (as tho’ a Bedlam had been 
broke loofe among them) yet this was in high efteem among them » 
strabo L io. for, as Strabo after faith, • »* datvnturfbH t*Udjei > &»• k**, 0 pt np»- 

W >*'** this Enthufiafm feemed to have a Divine touch with 

it, and to come very near to a prophetic fpirit . 

But tho’theprophefying with Mufic among the Sons of the Pro- 
phets, might be by fome Extemporary Hymns immediately dictated 
by the Pracentor of the Chorus} yet we are not to imagine any 
fuch frantic anions among them as were among the Curetes and 
Corybantes , it being always the Devil’s temper to over-do, when 
he ftrives to imitate, and inftead of folemn and fet devotions, to 
carry Men beyond all fenfe and reafon. The Spirit of God did 
never dictate any lo-Bacche' s or \ Dithyrambs to tranfportand amufo 
the fpirits of Men} but thofe fweet Airs which might both com- 
pdfe and elevate the fpirits of all that heard them. For in proba- 
bility the fpirits of all thefe Prophets were as Lanes tuned to foe 
fame height, that when the Spirit of God did ftrike upon one of 
them, the reft prefently anfwer’d to it , ynd fo made up an entire 
Confort among them. So Menochius thinks the Spirit of Go® not 
only moved die fpirit of him who was the Pracentor, but the reft 
Ukewife whojoytfd with him 5 and they are feid to pf ophefy, faith 
Torniellus, forte quod non quafeunque fed Prophet icas duntaxat can- 
St»Mu* tumes preecinerent i but from hence we clearly fee what the great 


294 ^. Sicl, Employment was in thefe Schools pf the Prophets, which, as 
,4 ‘ the feme Author exprefleth, it was Jbatis horis de rebus divinis dif- 
ferere, & divinis laudibus vacate j and thereby weunderftand what 
reference this Inftitution nad in order to foe prophetical Office, 
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becaufe the Spirit of God did much appear among them, and all 
their Exercifes tended to piety, and fo did remove all prejudices 
from tfieir perfons, when God did lend them abroad afterwards. 

And fo it is evident he frequently did, not to lay always , for vm. 
that were to put too great a reftraint upon the boundlefs Spirit 
of God : For fometimes, as will appear afterwards, God fent the 
Prophets upon extraordinary meflages, and then furniih’d them 
with fufficient Evidence of their Divine Commiflion, without be- 
ing beholding to the Teftimonials of the Schools of the Prophets. 

But befides thefe, God had a kind of Leigcr-ProphetS among his 
People ; fuch were the moll of thofc whom we read of in Scri- 
pture, which were no Pen-men of the facred Scripture j liich in 
"David's time we may conceive Gad and Nathan, and afterwards 
we read of many other Prophets and Seers among them, to whom 
the People made their relbrt: Now thele in probability were fuch 
as had been train’d up in the prophetic Schools, wherein the Spi- 
rit of G o d did appear, but in a more fixed and fetled way than 
in the extraordinary Prophets, whom God did call out on lome 
more fignal Occafions, luch as Ifaiah and Jeremiah were. We 
have a clear foundation for fuch a diftin&ion of Prophets in thole 
words of Amos to Amaziah , Amos 7. 14, iy. I was no Prophet, 
neither was 1 a Prophets fon ; but I was a her dfman, and a gatherer 
of Jy cantor e fruits: And the Lord took me as I followed the flocks 
and the Lbrd faid unto tne , Go prophefy to my people Ifrael. Some 
underftand the firft words, I was not a Prophet , that he was not 
born a Prophet, as Jeremiah was, not defign’d and let apart to it 
from his Mother’s womb* but I rather think by his not being a 
Prophet, he means he was none of thole refident Prophets in the 
Colleges or Schools of them, not any of thole who had led a pro- 
phetic life, and withdrawn themlclves from converfe with the World 
nor was I (laith he) the fon of a Prophet, i. e. not brought up in 
Dilcipleihip under thole Prophets, and thereby trained up in order 
to the prophetic fun&ion. Non didici inter difcipulos Prophet arum, 
as Pellican renders it; nec inftituttone qua filii Prophctarutn quaji 
ad donum Prophetic a parent thus praparabantUr , laith Eflius. Non 
a puero educatus in Scholis Prophet ids ; fo Calvin and moll: other 
modern Interpreters underftand it, as well as Abarbinel and the 
Jewilh Writers. Whereby it is evident that God’s ordinary way 
for the Prophets, was to take luch as had been trained up ana 
educated in order to that end , altho’ God did not tie up himfelf 
to this method', but fometimes call’d orte from the Court, as 'he 
did IJaiah fometimes one from the herds, as here he did Amos, 
and bid them go prophefy to the houfe of Ifrael. There was then 
a kind of a Handing College of Prophets among the Ifraelttes, 
who Ihined as fixed Stars in the firmament > and there were others 
who had a mod planetary motion, and withal a more lively and 
relplendent Illumination from the fountain of prophetic Light. 

And further it leems that the Spirit of Prophecy did not ordina- 
rily leize on any, but fuch whole Inftitution was in order to that 
end, by the great admiration which was caus’d among 1 the Peopfle 
at Saul's fo fudden prophefy ing, that it became a Proverb, Is Saul 1 Sam. , a : 
alfo among the Prophets? which had not given the leaft foundation 
• for an Adage for •a ftrange and unwonted thing , unlefs the moll 
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common appearances of the Spirit of Prophecy had been among 
thofe who were trained up in order to it. Thus I fuppofe we 
have fully cleared the firft reafon why there was no neceflity for 
the ordinary Prophets, whofe chief office was inftru&ion of the 
People, to prove their commiffion by Miracles, becaufc God had 
promis’d a fucceffion of Prophets by Mofes, and thefe were brought 
up ordinarily to that end among them* fo that all prejudices were 
fufficiently remov’d from their perfons without any fuch extraor- 
dinary power as that of Miracles. 


CHAP. V. 

. # 

The tryal of the Prophetical Do&rine. 

I. Rules of trying Prophets ejlablijhed in the La<w of Moles. II. The 
punijhmcnt of pretenders. The federal forts of falfe Prophets. 
The cafe of the Prophet at Bethel dif cuffed. III. The tryal of falfe 
Prophets belonging to the great Sanhedrin. IV .The particular rules 
' whereby the do&rme of Prophets •was judged. The proper notion 
of a Prophet , not foretelling future contingencies , but halving 
immediate divine Revelation. V. Several Principles laid dovm 
for clearing the do&rine of the Prophets, i . That immediate di- 
plates of natural light are not to be the meafure of divine Reve- 
lation. Several grounds for divine Revelation from natural light. 
VI. z. Whatever is direSlly repugnant to the didates of nature, 
cannot be of divine Revelation. VII. 3 . No divine Revelation 
doth contradid a divine pof the Lavj •without fufficient evidence 
of God * s intention to repeal that Lavj. VIII. 4. Divine Revela- 
tion in the Prophets, •was not to be meafured by the words of the 
Law, but by the intention and reafon of it. The prophetical office 
a kind of Chancery to the Law of Moles. 

» . • . . * . 

1* npHe fecond Reafon why thole Prophets whofe main office was 
a inftru&ion of the People, or merely foretelling future events, 
needed not to confirm their Do&rine by Miraclcr, is, becaufe they 
had certain rules of tryal by their Law whereby to difeern the 
falfe Prophets from the true. ; So that if they were deceiv’d by 
them, it was their own ofcitancy and inadvertency which was the 
caufe of it. God in that Law which was confirm’d jby Miracles 
undoubtedly divine, had eftablilh’d a Court of tryal for prophe- 
tic Spirits, and given fuch certain rules of procedure in it, that no 
Men needed to be deceiv’d, unlefs they wou’d themfelves. And 
there was a greater neceflity of fuch a certain way of tryal among 
them, becaufe it cou’d not otherwife be expe&ea but in a Nation 
where a prophetic Spirit was fb common, there wou’d be very 
many pretenders to it, who might much endanger the Faith of 
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the People, unlefs there were fome certain way to find them out. 

And the more eflfeftually to deter Men either from counterfeiting 
a prophetic Spirit, or from hearkening to fuch as did, God ap- 
pointed a fevere punifhment for every fuch pretender, viz. upon 
legal conviction, that lie be puniflied with death. Deut. 18.20. But 
the ‘Prophet which Jhall prejume to fpeak a word in my name which I 
have not commanded him to fpeak, or that , Jhall fpeak in the name 
of other Gods , Jhall furely die. The Jews generally underftand 
this bf ftrangling, as they do always in the Taw, when the parti- 
cular manner of death is not expreffcd. And therein a falfe Pro- 
phet and a Seducer were diftinguifhed each from other , that a 
mere Seducer was to be ftoned to death under fufficient teftimony, 

‘Deut. 13. 6, 10. But the falfe Prophet is there laid in general only vmmmoh. 
to be put to death, Deut. ia. 1, 7. The main difference between 
the Seducer and falfe Prophet was, that the Seducer fought by vojj&m! 
cunning perfuafions and plaufible arguments, to draw them off from 
the wor fh ip of the true God ; but the falfe Prophet always pretend- 
ed divine revelation for what heperfuaded them to, whether hegave 
out that he had that Revelation from the true God, or from Idols 
and falfe Gods. So that the mere pretence to divine Revelation 
was that which God wou’d have punilhed with fo great feveritv. 

The Jews tell us of three forts of Prophets who were to be n. 
punilhed with death by Men, and three other forts who Were re- 
ferved to divine punifhment : Of the firft rank were thefe; 1. He r - Exet P f - 
that prophefied. that which he had not heard , and for this they hlsr.c^. 
inftance in Zedekiah the fon of Chenaanah , who made him horns /• j. 
of iron, and faid, Thus faith the Lord , this was the Lying Pro- 
phet. 2. He that fpeaks that which was revealed not unto him, 
but to another, and for this they inftance in Hananiah the fort of * 

Azur , (but how truly I fhall not determine) this was the Pla- 
giaty Prophet. 3. He that prophefied in the name of an Idol, as 
the Prophets of Balaal did, this was the Idol Prophet. Thefe I er,l8,M ‘ 
three, when once folly convi&ed, were to be put to death. The 
other rank of thofe which were left to God’s hand confifted of 
thefe ; 1. He that ftifles and fmothers his own prophecy, zs Jonas 
did , by which it may feem that when the Divine Spirit did over- 
ihadow the Underftanding of the Prophets, yet it offered no vio- 1 
lence to their Faculties, but left them to the free determination 
of their own Wills in the execution of their Office; but this muft 
be underftood of a lower degree of Prophecy •, for at fome times 
their Prophecies were as fire in their bones , that they were never Jer.io*. 
at any reft till they had difcharged their Office. But Withal by 
the example of Jonas , we fee, that tho’ the Spirit of Prophecy, 
like the Fire on the Altar, cou’d only be kindled from Heaven, 
yet it might be deftroyed when it was not maintained with fome- 
thing to feed upon; or when it met not with filitable entertainment 
from the Spirits of thofe it fell upon, it might retreat back again to 
Heaven, or at leaft lie hid in the embers, till a new blaft from 
the Spirit of God doth rettieve it into its former heat 

and activity. Thus it was with Jonas. 2. The other was, He that 
defpifed the words of a true Prophet; of fuch God, faith, Deut. 

1 8- 19 And it Jhall come to pafs , that whofoever will not hearken 
to my words which he Jhall Jpeak in my name* I will require it of 

him . 
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Msum.de him. Which Maimonides explains by C’BtP **V3 nrvD, death by 
££■„ tit bands of God, which he thus diftiaguifhcth from the Cereth , 
pty. a- that he makes the death per mantis cceii , to be left than the -Cereth, 
becasife this latter continued in the Soul after death) but the other 
was expiated by death; hut generally, they interpret it of a hidden 
*jjM» death) which falls upon the perfon. 3. The laft is, He who hearkens 
not to the words of his own Prophecy; of which we have a moft 
t 8»- remarkable inftance in Scripture, concerning the Prophet whom 
1 King. 1 j. Qqjj jq Bethel {whom Ter full tan calls Same as, tat Jews, He- 

ver. 18. dud) whom God deft roy’d in an unufual manner for not obferving 
the command which God had given him, not to eat bread nor drmk 
water at Bethel) nor turn again by the way he came. Neither was 
it any excufe to this Prophet) that the old Prophet at Bethel told 
him that an Angel fjtake unto him by the word of the Lord, that he 
Jbould turn back. Fort 1. Thofe whom God reveals his will untO) 
he gives them full aflurance of it, in that they have a clear and 
diftinft perception of God upon their own Minds; and fo they 
have no doubt, but it is the Word of the Lord which comes unto 


them ; but this Prophet cou’d have no fuch certainty of the Di- 
vine Revelation which was made to another, eipecially when it 
came immediately to contradict that which was fo foecially eiv 
joyn’d him. 1. Where God commands a Prophet to do any thing 
in the purftiit of his Meflage, there he can have no ground to que- 
ftion whether God fhou’a countermand it or no by another Pro- 
phet; becaufe that was in effeft to thwart the whole deiign of his 
Meflage. So it was in this a&ion of the Prophet; for God in- 
tended his not eating and drinking in Bethel to teftify how much 
he loathed and abominated that place fince its being polluted with 
Idolatry. 3. He might have juft caufe to queftion the integrity of 
the old Prophet, both beeaufe of his living in Bethel, and not 
openly, according to his office, reproving their Idolatry, and that 
God rnou’d fend him out of Judaea upon that very errand, which 
woo’d not have feem'd fo probable, if there had been true Pro- 
phets refident upon the place. 4. The thing he defired him to do, 
was not an aft of that weight and importance, on which God us'd 
to fend his Word to any Prophets, much left by one Prophet to 

Tmuftim. contradift what he had laid by another; and therefore Tertullian 

i'J'j*?”’ faith of him, psenam deferti jejunii luit, God punifli’d him for 
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breaking his raft at Bethel ; and therefore that Meflage of this 
Prophet feem'd to gratify more Man’s carnal appetite, than ulii- 
ally the aftions of Prophets did, which were moft times matters of 
hardship and uneaflneft to the flefh. f. Howeyer all tbefe were, yet 
he yielded too foon, efpecially having fo much reafon on his fide 


ne yielded too loon, eipeciaiiy having fo much reafon on his uoe 
as Ine had ; being well afiurea that God had commanded him, he 
had reafon to fee fome clear Evidence of a countermand, before 


he altered his mind : if he had feen any thing upon tiyal which 
might have ftaggered his faith, he ought to have made his immediate 
recourfe to God by Prayer for thefetdement of his mind, and remo- 
val of this great temptation. But fo eafily to hearken to the words 
of a lying Prophet, which contradifted his own Meflage, argued 
either great Unbelief as to his own Commiifion, or too great Ea- 
fineft and Inadvertency in being drawn afide by the old Prophet. 
And therefore God made that old Prophet himfelf in the miaft of 

his 
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his entertainment , as with a Hand-writing againft the wall , to 
tell him he was weighed in the ballance , and found too light and 
therefore his Life fliou’d be taken from Him. Thus we fee how 
dangerous a thing it was either to counterfeit a Spirit of Prophecy, 
or to hearken to thofe who did. 

It is the generally received Opinion among the Jewilh Doftors, in. 
that the cognizance and tryal of falfe Prophets did peculiarly be- 
long to the great Sanhedrin. And that this was one end of its In- 
ftitution. So Maimonides after he has largely difeourfcd of the Mmmon. 
punilhment of a Seducer, and fpeaking of that, of a falfe Prophet, i c tU< fff t ' 
he lays this down as a Handing Rule among them, *<’21 priMO c ‘ ’ ‘ *' 
Ny ^ * 1-3 tr?N ipvn No falfe Prophet was to he judged hut in 
the Court of Seventy one j which was the number of the great San- 
hedrin. And there is fomething looks very like this in the pro- 
ceedings of the. People of Ifrael againft the Prophet Jeremiah ; jer.Us. 
for the People, the Priefts and the Prophets, they laid hold on’ 
him-, and immediately after we read that the Princes of Judah v«. u>. 
(by whom Grotius underftands the Senators of the great Sanhe- 
drtri) they came up from the King's houfe to the houfe of the Lord , 
and fat t down in the entry of the new gate of the Lords houfe ; *ry-/* 4 * 
which probably was the place where the great Sanhedrin fat) where i ' c ‘ 6 ‘ 

after a particular Examination of Jeremiah , they acquit him as a Ter. 16.16. 
perfon not worthy to die upon a counterfeiting Prophecy, but de- ■' er ' 3 ' 6 " 
clare that he fpake unto them in the name of the Lord. And in this 
fenfe Grotius likewife underftands what is laid of Zedekiah con- 
cerning Jeremiah to the Princes of Judah afterwards, Behold he 
is in your hand j for the King is not he that can do ought againft 
you i i. e. laith Grotius , In manibus Synedrii cujus eft judicare de 
prophet a vero autfafo. And to this many make thofe words of 
our Savior refer, That it is impojftble a ‘Prophet Jhould perifh out of LuL fJ ; 
Jernfalcm, becaufe the feat of the great Sanhedrin was \njerufaibn j 
•and lb elfewhere our Savior faith, O Jerusalem, Jerusalem , thou Matth. 
that ktlleft the ‘Prophets , and Jtoneft them which are fent unto thee : 7 °- 
becaufe there it was the true Prophets were deftroy’d as tho’ they 
bad been falfe ones, and G jd’s own Mcflengers punilhed with the 
death of Seducers, which was Lapidation. Ana on this very ac- 
count many are of opinion that our Savior was condemned bv 
the Sanhedrin at Jerufalem ; which is foppofed to have been ai- 
fembled in the houfe o^ Caiaphas the High Prieft, when Chrijt 
•was carried thither for Examination which feme think to havfi 
been at his Lodgings in the Temple, bthers at his Palace in the 
City. For we read that the Chief Priefts, and the Elders, and all Matth. xo. 
the Council were met together at die High Prieft’s Palace ih order 
to our Savior’s Tryal. The next Morning they were met early 
together again in order to the further fcanning of this bufinels j 
but they feem not to examine Chrift concerning a true Spirit of 
Prophecy, but ‘concerning his being the Mejias , and calling 
liimfelf the Son of God} and fo they would feem rather to pro- Matth 
ceed upon the Law againft Blalphemy, than that againft falfe rro- ' 1 ' 

- phets. 

But that which was the greateft fecurity of the People againft nr. 
tbe impofture of falfe Prophets, was the certain Rides of judging 
trhem which were laid down in the Law of Mofes : which may be 
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comprehended under thefe two Heads, fuch as concern their Do- 
ctrine, or fuch as concern their Predictions. Firft, fuch as con- 
cerned the Prophets DoCtrine, which ftiou’d efpccially be looked 
after, bccaufe the main office of a Prophet was to be interpres & 
internuncius divine voluntatis , to be a revealer of God's IVtll to 
Men. For the primary Notion of a Prophet doth not lie in fore- 
telling future events, but in declaring and interpreting to the world 
the Mind of God, which he receives by immediate Revelation from 
himfelf. So that the receiving what he makes known by imme- 
diate Revelation, is that which formally conftitutes a Prophet; but 
it is wholly extrinfecal and accidental what time his prophecy rc- 
fpetts, whether part, prefent, or to come; but becaufe future con- 
tingencies are the furtheft out of the reach of humane undemand- 
ing, therefore the predictions of fuch have been chiefly looked 
• on as the chief Note and Character of a Prophet, as being appre- 
hended to be the ftxongdt evidence of Divine Revelation. And 
pfal. i of. hence it i s i n Scripture that the Patriarchs as Abraham and others 
Gen. to. 7. are called Prophets, not becaufe of any prediction uttered by them, 
but bccaufe of the frequency of immediate Divine Revelations 
among them. And hence likewife thofe in the New Teitament 
who expounded the Scriptures by immediate Infpiration, are call’d 
rcor. 14. p r0 phets and this was the ’a*Wai 4.« fpoken of by the .Apoftle, 
the Expofition of the hidden Myfteries of the Old Teftament by 
an immediate Infpiration. And there is no word in the Hebrew 
for a Prophet, which may not equally refpeCt all differences of 
time, but every one doth import immediate Infpiration; for pro- 

perly is one qui revelat abfeondita It**** a Seer chiefly refpeCts the 
vide Aiftt- C ^ ear reprefentation of the intellectual fpecies by the lumen prophe- 
dii Trtfoi. ticum to the underftanding, and nn carries an equal indifferency 
frtph.p.fi. to a ji circumftances of time. 

v ' This being then the chief notion of a Prophet, whatever he de- 
clared as the Mind and Will of God, mull be fearched and exa- 
mined, to fee what confonancy it hath thereto. For the queftion 
which Mofes fuppofeth; is founded upon clear and evident reafon, 
Dcvjt. ,8. f thou jfj a ii f a y in thine heart , How Jhall we know the JVord 

which the Lord hath not fpoken? For it being plain that there 
may be falfe Prophets as well as true, we had need of fome cer- 
tain rules to judg of what is delivered for Divine Revelation. For 
the clearing of which important Queftion, I lay down thefe prin- 
ciples. 

1. The immediate di States of natural light are no fufeient ftan- 
dard to judg of Divine Revelation by. I mean not in reference 
to confonancy or repugnancy to natural light, but in reference to 
the extent and latitude of Divine Revelation, i. e. that natural light 
doth not contain in it whatever may be known of God or of his 
Will; and that upon thefe reafons: 1. It implies no repugnancy to 
any didatc of nature, that God Ihou’d reveal any thing more or his 
Mind and Will,. than is contained in the light of nature. 2. Na- 
ture reacheth, as to matters concerning Religion, no further than 
the obligation’to Duty, but leaves the particular determination of 
the manner of obedience to divine pofitive Laws, as is clear in 
reference to the time, place, and particular duties of worlhip. 3. Na- . 
turc owninganuniverfal obligation to the Will of God in what-. 
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ever he (hall command, doth fuppofc a power in God to 
command what he plcafeth. 4. Nature is lenfible of its own 
decays} and the urtpcrfe&ion of its own light, and therefore feems 
rather to require further illumination than to put any bar againft 
it. f. Man’s happinefs being a free gift of God’s, it (lands to the 
higheft reafon that he (hou’d have the pre(cribing of the conditions 
which are in order to it-, now thefe conditions being the refults, 
not of God’s nature, but of his arbitrarious Will, it is impoflible 
that natural light cou’d ever reach to the full difeovery of them. 

6 . It hath been the general fenfc of all Nations in the World, that 
God may reveal more of his Will than Nature can reach unto* 
which fenfe difcovers it felf in two things. 1. Praying to their fe- 
veral Gods for direction. 2. Hearkening after pretended Oracles, 
which the Devil cou’d never have had that advantage of deceiving 
the World by, had it not been for this general fenfe of Mankind, 
that there wanted fome particular Revelation from God to make 
Men happy. So then this may be aflumed as a principle, That 
God may reveal more of his Mind and Will to Mankind, than he 
hath done by the didates of mere natural light and reafon. 

2. Whatever fpeaks a direct repugnancy to any of the fundamental vl 
dictates of nature , cannot be of ^Divine Revelation. For thofe be- 
ing founded, not upon any pofitive or arbitrary Will, but upon 
thole inward impreftions which are derived from the Divine Na- 
ture its felf, it cannot in reafon be fuppofed that God (hou’d com- 
mifiionanyto enervate his own Fundamental Law} and fo by one 
Will to contradid another. Tlacitum Regis mud never "(land 
againft the Tlacita Corona : Thofe things which depend upon 
Fundamental and Eftablifhed Laws, hold good againft any pofi- 
tive fontence or declaration of a Prince’s Will } Becaufo he is fup- 
pofed to have bound up himlelf by the eftabliflied Laws} and 
therefore any thing elfe which comes from him, contrary to them, 
is fuppofed not to be the Will of the Prince, but of the perfons 
perfuading him to it. But this now cannot be fuppofed in God, 
that he (hou’d be any ways drawn to caflate the Obligation of 
what is imprinted upon tne Souls of Men as his own Law. But 
yet we muft diftinguifh between nulling the general Obligation, 
and altering the particular nature of any thing which depends 
upon that general Law} the firjl in any cale is impoftible, that any 
Divine Revelation (hou’d make it not to be Man’s Duty to obey 
his Maker, or not to be a (in to commit Murder, to lye, or to 
deal from another •, but there may come a particular Revelation 
from God to alter the refpeds and nature of fuch things as do im- 
mediately depend upon his own dominion} as the lives of perfons 
and the properties of things are *, and thus God did reveal to Abra- 
ham that he ihou’d go and facrifice his Son , which had been no 
murder, when done upon God’s immediate command, and a fa- 
crifice to himfelf, and therefore wou’d have been acceptable as a 
teftimony of entire obedience (which God did accept without the 
aft) and fo the Israelites taking the c/ Egyptians Jewels, and dif- 
po Celling the Canaanites , did depend upon God’s immediate dif- 
pofal of thefe things to them , which otherwife had been a fin in 
them, and no doubt was fo to any that were unlatisfy’d whether 
God had immediately commanded it or no. Or from hence to 
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infer any general rule, is no doubt a breach of Divine Commands, 
and contrary to his Nature and Will. 
vii. . 3. Where God hath eftablifhed a pofitive Law', preferring a form 

and manner wherein he will be worjhipped , it is fufficient evidence 
of a falfe ‘Prophet , to go about to null the obligation of that. Law-, 
unlefs there be as great evidences given , that God did intend the 
efiablifhing a new Law by that P erf on , as he did at ftrfl the infti- 
tution of the old by the hand of Moles. This latter claufe is infer- 
red, to (hew that the fucceeding of the Do&rine of Chrift , into 
the place of the Law of Mofes , doth not bear any repugnancy to 
the Hypothefis laid down, there being greater evidences of God’s 
intending the abolifhing the Ceremonial Law hy the Gofpel of 
Chrifi, than there were of the cftablifhment of it by Mofes. But 
of thofe afterwards. I now only fpeak of liich as upon the mere 
pretence of Divine Revelation, lhou’d deflroy any precept of an 
eftablifhed pofitive Law and this, as far as we can find, was the 

f reat Rule the Jews went by •, if any thing were fpoken by any 
rophet, contrary to the Law of Mofes, or tending to the altera- 
tion of the worfhip of God eftablifhed thereby, he was accounted 
a falfe Prophet. The modern Jews to juftify themfelves in their 
own Belief, as to the Doftrine of Chrijl , extend this further than 
the Law doth j for they enlarge it to all the precepts of the Ce- 
remonial Law > whereas God in the Law feems to limit it to the 
Moral Law, and chiefly infills on the three firlt precepts of the 
! Decalogue % and therefore condemns fuch a one as fpake in the 
name of the Lord , when he had not commanded them, Deut. 18. 20. 
and fuch endeavoured to bring in idolatry , Deut. 13. 1, 2, 3. where 
tho’ the falfe Prophet (hou’d offer to do figns and wonders before 
them, yet if his intention were to draw them to worfhip falfe Gods, 
they were not to hearken unto him. And therefore Maimonides, 
where he largely difputes about the truth of Prophecies, lays this 
down as a certain Rule : Si Prophet a furrexerit , atque magna mi- 
racula aut prodigia fecerit , & adlaboraverit falfitatis convincere pro- 
phet iam Mofis M. N. ijlum non audimus , quia cert 'o novimus prodi- 
gium praftigiis aut incant at iontbus produblum ejfe , as Vorftius ren- 
ders him. If a Prophet do never fo great Miracles , arid feeks to 
convince Mofes of faljhood, we are not to hearken to him j for we 
know that they are not done by the power of God , but by the illu- 
fion of the Devil. And elfewfiere he tells us, that if any pretends 
to prophecy m the name of Idols , they muft not fo 

much as difpute with him , nor anfwer him , nor defire any Signs or 
Miracles from him ; and if of himfelf he Jhews any , we are not to 
regard or mind them ; for-, faith he, whoever doth but doubt in his 
Deut. 1 3. 3. mind concerning them , he breaks that Command , And thou (halt not 
hearken to the words of that prophet. So that the Do£trine once 
eftablifhed, ought to be our mod certain Rule, according to which 
we muft: judge of all pretenders to Miracles, if their defign be to 
draw Men off from God’s Word, we are not to hearken to what 
they either fay or do. 

4. The Dohrine of thofe Prophets who feek not to introduce Ido- 
latry, muft not be meafured by a fir ill conformity to the words of 
Mofes his Law, but to the main reafon and intention of it. The 
great reafon of this is, becaufe God did not intend the JewsShovlA 
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always reft in the Tcedagogy of the Ceremonial Law , but lent 
them Prophets to train them up by degrees, and to fit them for 
a ftate of better perfe£fionj and therefore it wou’d be very un- 
realbnablc to judge whether they were true Prophets or no, ex- 
aftly by that which they came gradually to wean them from ; which 
were all one, as to try one whether he were grown a Man or no, 
by the Swadling-clouts he wore when he was a Child. God tem- 
pered the Ceremonial Law much according to the condition and 
capacity of the perfons it was preferibed to, and therefore the 
Sanctions of it did immediately refpeft their temporary concerns ■, 
but we arc not to think the end of that difpenfation was to be 
merely a Covenant for the Land of Promife} but as the Cheru- 
binis in the Temple did always look towards the Mercy- feat, fo 
did this whole (economy look towards the coming of the MeJJias. 

But it was with the generality of the Jews, as it is with ignorant 
people, who looking up to the Heavens, cannot fancy the Stars 
to be any bigger than they feem to them} but Aftronomers by the 
help of their Optic-tubes and Telefcopes , do eafily difeern the juft 
magnitude of them } fo the Je-jcs ordinarily thought there was 
no more in thefeTypcs and Shadows, than was vifibly reprefented 
to them •, but fuch as had the help of the Divine Spirit (the beft 
Telefcope to difeern the c Day-far from on high with) cou’d eafily 
look thro’ thole Profpc&ives, into the moft glorious Myfteries of 
the Gofpel of Jefus Chrift. Thefe Types being like triangular 
Prifmes, that muft be fet in a due light and pofture, before they 
can reprefent that great variety of Spiritual Myfteries which was 
contained in them. Now the great office of the Prophet was to 
adminifter this Light to the people, and to direft them in thofc 
excellent pieces of rerfpettive, wherein by the help of aProphetic- 
glafs, they might fee the Son of God fully reprefented to their 
view. Belides this, the prophetical office was a kind of Chancery 
to the Mofaic Law, wherein the Prophets did interpret the ( Pan- 
depls of the Law ex a quo & bono , and frequently fhewed in what 
calcs God did difpenfe with the outward letter of it, to exalt the 
more the inward fenfe and rcafbn of it. Hence the Prophets feem 
many times to fpeak contemptibly of the outward preferibed Ce- 
remonies, when their intent is not to condemn the obfervation 
of them, but to tell the people there were greater things which 
God looked at, than the outward obfervation of fome Ceremonial 
precepts, and that God wou’d never accept of that by way of 
commutation for real and internal goodnefs. Hence the Prophets p&i. yo. 8. 
by their own praftice, did frequently fliew that the Law of Mofes l *' ti 
did not fo indifpenfibly oblige Men, but that God wou’d accept ij. 6<s.j.’ 
of thofe aftions which were performed without the regularity re- J cr - f 1 '• 
quired by the Law of Mofes and thus he did of facrificing upon **’ 1J ‘ 
high places, not only before the building of the Temple, but 
fometimes after , as he accepted of the facrificeof Elijah onTs/ioxxm. 1 Kin g* 
Carmel , even when high places were forbidden. Which the Jews ,8 ‘ j8, 
are become fo fenfible of, that they grant that a true Prophet may vu.jard* 
fometimes command fomething to be done in violation of the Law ^' ut ‘ ,8, 
of Mofes , fo he doth not draw people to Idolatry, nor deftroy ei vorft.u 
the obligation of Mofes • his Law. But this they reftrain toHJW ’S' 7 jfjf- 
fomething done in cafe of necclfity, and that it fhou’d not pafs 
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into a precedent or a perpetual Law, and therefore their .rule is 
V? ttyO'tP nUtt* ’bS. The prophet was to be hearkened to in 
every thing he commanded in a cafe of necejfity. By this it is clear 
that the Prophets were not to be try’d by the Letter of the Law 
of Mofes, but by the end and the reafon of it. Thus much I 
fuppofe will make it clear what Rules the people had to try the 
Prophets DoCtrine by, without Miracles. 


CHAP. VI. 

The Tryal of Prophetical Predictions and Miracles. 

I. The great difficulty of trying the truth of prophetical Predictions 
from Jer. i 8. 7, 8, &c. Some general Hypothdcs promifed for 
the clearing of it. II. The frfl concerns the grounds why Predi- 
ctions are accounted an evidence of Divine Revelation. Three 
ConfeCfaries drawn thence. III. Thefecond, the manner of God’* 
Revelation of his Will to the Minds of the Prophets. Of the feve- 
ral degrees of Prophecy. IV. The third is, that God did not al- 
ways reveal the internal purpofes of his Will unto the true Pro- 
phets. V. The grand Quejlion propounded, How it may be known 
when Predictions exprefs God’j decrees, and when only the feries 
of caufes. For the frfl feveral rules laid down. 1 . When the Pre- 
diCt ion is confirm d by a prefent Miracle, z. When the things fore- 
told exceed the probability offecond caujes. VI. 3 . When confirm'd 
by God’j oath. VII. 4. When the Bleffngs foretold are purely fpi- 
ritual. VIII. Three rules for interpreting the Prophecies which re- 
fpetl the Jlate of things under the Gofpel. IX. When all circum- 
fances are foretold. 6 . When many Prophets in feveral ages agree 
in the fame predictions. X. Predictions do not exprefs God V un- 
alterable purpofes, when they only contain comminutions of judg- 
ments, or are predictions of temporal Bleffngs. XI. The cafe of 
the Ninevitcs, Hezekiah, and others, opened. XII, XIII. Of re- 
pentance in God, what it implies. XIV. The Jewifh objections 
about predictions of temporal Bleffngs anfwered. XV. In what 
cafes Miracles were expeCted from the Prophets : when they were 
to confrm the truth of their Religion. Infanced in the Prophet at 
Bethel, Elijah, Elilha and Mofes himfelf y XVI. whofe divine 
authority that it was proved by Miracles, is demonf rated again fl 
the modem Jews, and their pretences anfwered. 


1. r I ^He next thing which the Rules of Tryal concerned, was the 
1 predictions of the Prophets. Concerning which God him- 
felf hath laid down this General Rule, c Deut. 18. 22. JVben a 'Pro- 
phet fpeaketh in the name of the Lord , if the thing follow not, nor 
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come to pa/s , /> the thing which the Lord hath not Jpoken, 

but the Trophethath fpoken it prefumptuoufly i thou j halt not be afraid 
of him. Grotius underlianas this place of the Prophet’s telling 
the people he wou’d do Some Miracles to confirm his DoCtrine * 
but> if tnofe Miracles were not done as he laid, it was an evident 
demonstration of a falfe Prophet. It is certain it was fo j for then 
his own mouth told him he was a lying Prophet but thefe words 
feem to refer rather to fomething future than prefent, and are 
therefore generally understood concerning the truth of predictions* 
which was a matter of very difficult tryal, in regard of the good' 
nefs or the juftice of God, fo frequently interpofing between the 
prediction and the event. That place which makes it fo difficult 
to difcern the truth of a prediction by the event, is Jer. 18. y,. 8, 
p, 10. At what infant I pall /peak concerning a Nation, and con* 
ceming a Kingdom, to pluck up, and to pull down, and to defray 
it } If that Nation againfi whom I have pronounced, turn from evil, 

I will repent of the evil I had thought to do unto them * And at 
what infant 1 pall /peak concerning a Nation , and concerning a 
Kingdom, to build and to plant it-, if it do evil in my fight, that it 
obey not my voice, then will I repent of the good wherewith I /aid 
I would benefit them. By which place it Seems dear, that even af- 
ter the predictions of Prophets, God referved a liberty to liim- 
felf, either to repent of the evil or the good that was foretold con- 
cerning any people > how then can the fidelity of a Prophet be 
discovered by the event when God may alter the event, and yet 
the Prophet be a true Prophet ? This being a cafe very intricate 
and obfeure, will call for the more diligence in the unfolding of 
it: In order to which, we Shall firft premife fome general Hypo- 
thefes, and then come to the particular refolution of it. The ge- 
neral Hypothefes will be concerning the way and method of God’s 
revealing future. contingencies to*the Prophets, without which it 
'willbeimpoffible to reSolve the particular emergent cafes concerp- 
ingprediCtions. . 

The prediction of future events is no further an arguments/ a 
prophetic Spirit, than as the foreknowledg of thofe things is fuppofed u H ^ ,h ’ 
to be out of the reach of any created underfunding and therefore 
.God challengeth this to himfelf in Scripture, as a peculiar prerogaT 
tive of his own, to dedare the things that are to come, and there- 
by manifefls the Idols of the Gentiles to be no Gods, becaufe they 
could not Jhew to their worjhippers the things to come, ISa. 44. 6 , 7. 

.From this Hypothefis thefe three CorifeCtaries follow : 

* 1. That the events that are foretold, mult be fuch as do exceed , 

the reach of any created Intellect's for otherwife it cou’d be no 
evidence of a Spirit of true Prophecy's fo that the foretelling of 
Such events as depend upon the Series of Natural Caufes, or Such 
as tho’ they are out of the reach of Human Understanding, yet 
are not of the Diabolical, or Such things as fall out cafually true, 
but by no . certain grounds of prediction, can none of them be 
any argument of a Spirit of Prophecy. 

2. That where there were any other evidences, that the Pro- 
phet fpake by Divine Revelation ; there was no reaSori to wait the 
fulfilling of every particular prophecy before he was believed as a 
Prophet. If fo, then many of Goo’s chiefeft Prophets cou’d not 
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have been believed in their own Generations •, becaufe their Pro- 
phecies did reach fo fax beyond them, as Ifaioh's concerning Cy- 
rus, the Prophet at Bethel concerning Jofias : and all the prophe- ' 
cies concerning the Captivity and Deliverance from it, muft not 
have been believed till fulfilled, that is, not believed at all: for 
when prophecies are accomplilhed, they are no longer the obje&s 
of Faith,' but of fenfc. Where then God gives other evidences 
of Divine Infpiration, the credit of the Prophet is not fufpended 
upon the minute accomplifhment of every event foretold by him. 
Inow it is evident there may be particular Divine Revelation of 
other things befides future contingencies, fo that if a reafon may 
be given, why events once foretold may not come to pafs, there , 
can be no reafon why the credit of any prophecy fhou’d be inva- 
lidated on that account > becaufe every event is not exa&ly corre- 
fpofldent to the predi&ion. It is mod certain that whatever comes 
Under Divine Knowledg, may be divinely revealed > for the ma- 
nifeftation which is caufed by any light, may extend it felf to 
all things to which that light is extended : but that light which 
the Prophet few by was a Divine Light, and therefore might e* 
qually extend it felf to all kind of objefrs ; but becaufe future 
contingencies are the mod remote from humane knowledg, there* 
fore the foretelling of thefe hath been accounted the great evi- 
dence of a true Prophet j but yet there may be a knowledg of 
other things in a lower degree than future contingencies, which 
may immediately depend upon Divine Revelation > and thefe' 
are, 

1. Such things which cannot be known by any particular Man, 
but yet are certainly known by other Men > as the prefent know- 
ledg of things done by perfons at a remote diffruice from them: 

» King. f. thus EUJha knew what Gehazi did, when he followed Naaman * 
** and thus the knowledg of the thought of another’s heart depends 
upon immediate Divine Revelation, whereas every one may cer- 
i Cor. ,4. tainly know the thought of his own heart \ and therefore to fome 
x 5‘ thole things may be matters offenfe or evident demonftratknv which 

to another may be a matter of immediate Revelation. 

2. Such things as relate not to future contingencies, but are 
matters of Faith exceeding the reach of humane apprehenfion* 
fuch things as may be known when revealed, but cou’d never have 
been found out without immediate Revelation •, fuch all the My- 

- fteries of our Religion are, the Myftery of the Trinity, Incama * 
tion, Hypoftatkal Union, the Death of the Son of God for the par- 
don of the finr of Mankind. the immediate Revelation of 

either of thefe two forts of obje&s fpeafcs 29 much a truly Pro- 
phetical Spirit, as the predi&ion of future contingencies. So that 
this muff not be looked on as the juft and adequate rule to mca- 
ftirea Spirit of prophecy byj becaufe the ground of judging a 
prophetical Spirit by that, is common With other things without 
that, feeihg other obje&s are out of the reach of human Under- 
Handing as well as future events, and therefore the difoovery of 
them muft immediately flow from Divine Revelation. 

3. The Revelation of future events to the Underftanding of a 
Prophet, is never the left immediate, alcho’ the event may not be 
correfpondent to the predi&ion. So that if it be manifested chat 
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God immediately reveal fuch future contingencies to a Prophet, 

he wou’d be neverthelefs a true Prophet whether thole predictions 
took effeCt or no. For a true Prophet is known by tne truth of 
Divine Revelation to the perfon or the Prophet, and not by the 
fuccefs of the thing, which, as is laid down in the Hypothefis , is 
no further an evidence of a true Prophet , than as it is an argu- 
ment apofteriori to prove Divine Revelation by. If then the altera- 
tion of events after predictions be reconcilable with the truth and 
faithfulnefs of God, there is no queftion but it is with the truth of 
a prophetical Spirit, the formality of which lies in immediate Re- 
velation. • * 

The Prophets con'd not declare any thing more to the people than nt 
was immediately revealed unto themfelves. What was prefently re- *• 
vealed, fo much they knew, and no more, becaufe the Spirit of 
prophecy came upon them per modum imprejjionis tranfeuntis , as 
the Schools fpeak, and not per modum habitus ; the lumen prophe- 
ticum was in them, not as lumen in corpore lucido , but as lumen in 
dere ; and therefore the Light of Revelation in their Spirits de- 
pended upon the immediate irradiations of the Divine Spirit. The 
Prophets had not always a power to prophefy when they wou’d 
themfelves j and thence it is faid, when they prophefy’d, that the 
Word of the Lord came unto them. And therefore the Schools de- 
termine, that a Prophet upon immediate Revelation did not know 
omnia prophet abilia (as they fpeak in their barbarous language) all 
things which God might reveal } the reafon whereof Aquinas thus *•**• * 7 »* ' 
gives j The ground, faith he, of the connexion of divers objects to- 4r *'**“ + * 
gether is fame common tie or principle , which joyns them together ; 
as charity or prudence is in moral vertues j and the right under ft and- 
ing of the principles of a fcience , is the ground why all things be- 
longing to that fcience are underftood; but now in ^Divine Revela* 
tion , that which connects the objects of Divine Revelation is God 
himfelfi now becaufe he Cannot be fully apprehended by any human 
intellect, therefore the unde/ftanding of a Prophet cannot compre- 
hend all matters capable of being revealed) but only fuch as it plea - 
feth God himfelf freely to communicate to the ‘Prophet's underftand- 
ing by immediate Revelation. This is further evident by all thofe 
different degrees of illumination and prophecy, which the Jews 
and other Writers fpeak fo much of, viz. of Dreams and Vifions, 
the infpirations of^ the Holy Spirit, the Gradus MofaicuS) the Ex- 
ternal Voice, &c? Now in every one of thefe degrees the Prophet 
cou’d go no further than his prefent Revelation extended* and 
therefore Aquinas determines, That the Underftandings of thfc ». 1.3.17}. 
Prophets were inftrumenta deficient ia refpeCtu principalis agenttS) * rr 
i. e. that in prophetical illumination the Mind of the Prophet was 
fb moved by the Spirit of God, as an inftrument in the hand of 
an Artificer, which bears no proportion with the skill of the work- 
man : And therefore the Mind of a Prophet is moved fometimes 
only to apprehend the thing reprefented (which they ciRInftinCtus 
DivintiS) of which they fay a Prophet may have no certainty 
whether^t comes from God or no) fometimes it is moved fo far 
as to knmv certainly that this Revelation is from God (this they 
call LumAProphettcum } ) fometimes a Prophet may be moved 
to fpeak tapfe things which he fully under Hands * fo it was with 
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moft of the true Prophets •, but fometimes Men may be moved to 
{peak that which they underftand not, as is plain in Caiaphas , 
and probable in Balaam . Sometimes a thing was reprefcnted to 
the Fancy of one, without any poflibility of undcrftanding the 
meaning of thofe imaginary fpecies, as in ‘Pharaoh's and Nebu- 
chadnezzar's Dreams > and to another may be given the true judg- 
ment of thofe motions of Fancy without the reprefentation of the 
things to them, as in Jofeph and ‘Daniel. Now in thefe and many 
other different impreffionsof this prophetical Spirit, the Prophets, 
to whom the things were revealea, cou’d go no further than the 
degree of the Revelation made to them did extend, 
iv. God did not always reveal to the Prophets the internal counfels 
nBfotk. and decrees of his own Will , but often only the method and f cries of 
his providence in the adminiftration of things in the world. Which 
is the ground of that threefold diftinftion of prophecy in the 
Schools, into Prophetia pradeftmationis , Prophetia prafcientUy 
stnd Prophetia comminationis j which is taken from the ordinary 
Glofs upon Matth. i. where they are thus explain’d*, TheProphecy 
of Predestination is, when the event depends wholly upon God’s 
Will, without any refpeft to ours, as the prophecy of the Incar- 
nation of Chrijl i and the Prophecy of Prefcience is of filch things 
as depend upon the liberty of Man’s Willi and the Prophecy of 
Commination only denotes God’s denunciations of heavy judg- 
ments againft a people. But Aquinas doth better reduce the two 
former to one, and the ground of the difference is to be fetched 
from the different ways whereby God knows things in the world) 
which is either as they are in their caufcs, and fo they note the 
order and feries of things in the world, with the mutual refpefts 
and dependencies they have upon one another, and this refers to 
God’s adminiftration of things in the world) or elfe God 
looks upon them as they are in themfelves, or according to hjs own 
pofitive determinations of them i and now in this fenfe they are 
unalterable) but in the other they are not*, but God may alter 
thofe refpefts of things when he pleafeth. Now tho’ thefe different 
manners of knowledg can never be conceiv’d feparate from one an- 
other in the Divine Underftanding, yet in the Revelation made to 
the Mind of a Prophet, they may be disjoyn’d from each other, 
becaufe God doth not always reveal things in the higheft degree 
to the Prophets ) for no free Agent doth always aft as far as he 
can. And therefore prophetical Revelation i*fd!netimes a repre- 
fentation of God’s internal Decrees, and then they always take 
cffeft) and fometimes only the order of Caufes and Effefts, and 
they may admit of an alteration, and the prophecy neverthelefs 
be true, becaufe then it referr’d only to the feries of Caufes in the 
world, according to which the Events wou’d follow, if God him- 
felf did not interpofe. Thefe things being thus premis’d, we come 
to particular Resolutions, which muft arife from the Evidences 
that may be given when prophetical prediftions did exprefs God’s 
internal purpofe and decree, and when only the order of the Caufes 
in the world ) for in thefe latter it is apparent that events might 
not anfwer prediftions, and yet the Prophet be a true Prophet : 
which is a matter of greater difficulty, viz. to find out the exaft 
differences of thefe two, till the event hath made it apparent which 
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came from God’s unalterable purpofe, and which not. But tho’ it be 
a fubjett litde fpoken to either by JewiJh or Chriftian Writers, yet we 
are in hopes there may be fome fuch clear Notes of diftin&ion 
difcovered between them, even a priori , which may fufficiently 
clear God’s faithfulnefs, and the Prophet’s truth, tho’ the event be 
riot always correfpondent to the words of a prediction. 

I begin then with the evidences that may be given when predi- v. 
Ctions ao flow from internal purpofe and decree. 

1. Every prediction confirm'd by a prefent Miracle , doth not ex - 
prefs merely the order of caufes , but the determinations of God's will , 
becaufe there can be no fufficient reafon given why the order of 
caufes in Nature fhou’d be altered to exprefs the dependences of 
things on each other* for herein a Miracle wou’d rather tend to 
weaken than ftrengthen Faith, becaufe the end of the Miracle wou’d 
be to confirm their Faith as to events following upon their caufes* 
butnow the medium us’d for that end feems to prove the contrary, 
viz. That God can alter the feries of caufes when he pleafes him- 
felf, by working Miracles, and therein going contrary to the courfe 
of Nature* ana therefore a Miracle feems to be a very incongruous 
argument in this, becaufe its felf is an evidence that may be, which 
it comes to prove lhall not be. But when Prophets come to de- 
clare the internal purpofes of the Will of God concerning future 
contingencies, no argument can be more fuitable to demonftrate 
the truth of what is fpoken, than the working of a prefent Mi- 
racle, for this demonftrates to the fenfes of Men, that however 
unlikely the event may be to them which is foretold, yet with 
God all things are pofoble/and that it is very unlikely God wou’d 
fend fuch a Meflenger to declare a falfhood, whom he entrufted 
with fo great a power as that of working Miracles. Thus it was 
in that remarkable prophecy concerning Jofias by the Man of God 
at Bethel , 260 years before his Birth, which tho’ it were to come 
to pafs fo long after, God confirm’d it by a Sign> which was the iKing.ij. 
renting of the Altar , and the pouring out of the afhes upon it, and J ' 
the withering of Jeroboam’r hand. We cannot therefore in rea- 
fbn think that God wou’d let fo clear a Seal to any Deed which he 
did intend himfelf to cancel afterwards. 

2. ‘Predictions exprefs God's inward purpofe , when the things 
foretold do exceed -au probabilities of fecond caufes * in which caufe 
tho’ thofe words of Tertullian feem very harfo, credo quia impofji- 
bile } yet taking that Impoffibility as relating to fecond caufes, and 
the ground of Faith to be fome divine predi&ion, we fee what 
reafon there may be for them: For the more unlikely the thing is 
to be effe&ed by fecond caufes, the greater evidence is it, that the 
Prophets in foretelling it did not refpeft the mere order of things 
in the world, but the unalterable counfels of the will of God, 
which therefore wou’d certainly have their timely accompli foments. 

When therefore any Prophets did foretel things above the reach 
of Natural caufes, and thofe things did not come to pafs, it was 
a certain evidence of a falfe Prophet, as the contrary was of a 
true one * for none cou’d know fo long before-hand fuch things as 
were above all human power, but fuch to whom God himfelf, 
who alone was able to effeft them, did reveal and communicate 
the knowledg of them. And hence we fee in Scripture thofe pre- 
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di&ions which have Teemed the grcateft improbabilities with them, 
have had the moft punctual accompli foments, as the Ifraelites re- 
turning out of e^/Egypt at the end of 430 years * their deliverance 
Gal. 3. 17. by Cyrus after the Captivity in Babylon , which Teemed To impro- 
Ifa.44.ij-, bable a thing, that when God (peaks of it, he u(hers it in with 
16, a 8. t jjj s preface, That he frujlr at eth the tokens of the lyers , and maketh 

the devinerS mad , but confirmeth the word of his fervant , and per- 
formeth the coimfel of his mejfengers , that faith to Jerufalem , Thou 
Jhalt be inhabited , &c. The more unlikely then the thing was to 
come to pafs, the greater evidence there was in To clear a prophecy 
of it To long before (above 100 years) and To exa£t a fulfilling of 
it afterwards precifely at the expiring of the LXX years from the 
firft Captivity. 

vi. 3. Tr editions concerning future events* which are confirmed by 
an oath from God himfelf do exprefs the immutable determinations 
of God's will. For which we nave the grcateft aflurance we can 
defire from that remarkable exprcllion of the Apoftlc to the He - 
brews , Heb. 6. 17, 18. Wherein God willing more abundantly to Jhew 
to the heirs of promife the immutability of his counfel , confirmed it 
by an oath , that by two immutable things in which it was impojjiblt 
for God to lye , we might have a firong confolation , &c. Wherein 
the Apoftle obviates and removes all doubts and mifpriftons, left 
God after the declaring of his Will fhou’d alter the event foretold 
in it, and that he doth, both by (hewing that God had made an 
abfolutc promife, and withal to prevent all doubts, left Tome tacite 
condition might hinder performance, he tells us that God had an- 
nexed his oath to it, which two things were the moft undoubted 
evidences of the immutability of God’s counfel. The word 
here us’d, doth in Scripture often note the fruftrating of Mens 
hopes and expectations * fo it is us’d Heb. 3.1 7. sevinr^ .*W«, we 
render it the labour of the Olive fhall fail. So Hof 9. 2. •§iou&r\' it- 
<mia «<&«, and the new Wine fhall fail in her. Thus the meaning here 
is, that by two immutable things in which it is impoflible God 
(hou’d fruftrate the expectations of Men, or alter the events of 
things after he had declared them. For God’s oath is an evident 
demonftration of the immutability pf his Will in all predictions to 
which this is annexed, and doth fully exclude that which the Scri- 
pture calls repenting in God, that is, doing otherwife than the 
words did feem to exprefs, becaufe of (bme tacite conditions un- 
derftood in them. So we find Tfal. 8 9. 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 3 6. If 
they break my fiatutes , and keep not my commandments , then will 1 
vijit their tranfgrejfion with the rod , and their iniquity with fir ipes j 
neverthelefs my loving kindnefs will 1 not utterly take from him , nor 
fuffer my faith fulnefs to fail} my covenant will I not break i nor 
alter the thing that is gone out of my lips. Once have l fworn by my 
holinefs , that I will not lye unto David. His feed fhall endure for 
ever , and his throne as the Sun before me. Wherein we fee what 
way God takes to allure us of the immutability of his Covenant 
with his people, by the oath which he adjoyns to his promifcs-, 
whereby God dotn moft fully exprefs the unalterable determina- 
tions of his own Will, in that he Twears by his own Holinels that 
he wou’d not lye unto "David* i. e. that he wou’d faithfully per- 
form what he had promis’d to him. And therefore Tertullian well 
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faith, Beati fumus quorum caufa Deus jurat , fed miferi & detefta- 
biles fi ne juranti qu'tdem credimus. It is happy for us believing 
Creatures, that Goa ftoops fb low as to confirm his Covenant with 
an oath •, but it will be fad and miferable for fuch as dare not ven- 
ture their Faith upon it, when God hath annex’d his oath unto 
it. It is thought by Expofitors , that there is a peculiar emphafis 
in thole words, ’C'JQtM nnx Once have I fworn-, thereby noting 
the irrevocable nature of God’s oath, that there is no need of re- 
petition of it as among Men, becaufe when once God fwears by 
himfelf it is the higheft demonftration that no conditions what- 
ever fliall alter his declared purpofe. And therefore the Council Condi. 
of Toledo well explains the different nature of G o d’s Oath, and TtUt% 8 - 
his Repentance in Scriptures-, Jurare namque ’Dei eft a fe or dinat a 
nullatenus convellere j poenitere vero eadem or dinat a cum volnerit 
immntare } God is laid to fwear when he binds himfelf abfolutely 
to performance: and to ‘repent, when things fall out contrary to 
the declaration of God’s Will concerning them -, for fo it mult be 
underftood to be only mut at io fent entire , and not confilii , that the 
alteration may be only in the things, and not in the eternal pur- 
pofe of God. But fince it is evident in Scripture, that many pre- 
dictions do imply fbme tacite conditions, and many declarations 
of God’s Will do not exprefs his internal purpofes, it feem’d ne- 
ceflary in thole things which God did declare to be the irrevocable 
purpofes of his Will, there fhou’d be fome peculiar mark and 
character let upon them for the confirmation of his people’s Faith, 
and this we find to be the annexing an oath to his promifes. Thus 
it is in that grand Inftrument of peace between God and his peo- 
ple, the covenant of Grace, wherein God was pleas’d fo far to 
ftrengthen the Faith of his people in it, that he ratifies the articles 
of peace therein contain’d,.but efpecially the Aft of Grace, on 
his own patt with an oath, thereby to aflure them it was never 
his purpofe to repeal it, nor to fail of performance in it. For 
we are not to think that an oath lays any greater obligation upon 
God for performance, than the mere declaration of his W ill 5, it 
being a part of immutable juftice, and confequcntly neceflarily im- 
ply’d in the Divine Nature to perform promifes when once made; 
but God’s Oath refpefts us, and not himfelf, viz. that it might 
be a teftimony unto us that God’s Will thereby declar’d is his 
eternal and unchangeable Will, and fb the mercies thereby promis’d 
are fure mercies; fuch-as are 4* without any repentance on 16. *7.3. 
God's part. 

4. Predictions made by the Prophets concerning Bleftings merely fpi- vn. 

ritual , do exprefs God’s internal purpofe , and .therefore , muft have 
their certain accomplifhment in the time prefix'd by the Prophets. 

The grand reafon of this propofition, is, that the bellowing of 
Bleflings merely fpiritual, doth immediately flow from the Grate 
and Favor of God, and depend not upon conditions on our part, 
as procuring caufesof them, and therefore there can be no account 
given why God fhou’d fufpend the performance of fuch promifes, 
which wou’d not. more flronglyhave held why he fhou’d not have 
made any fuch promifes at all. And therefore when we fee that 
jiotwithftanding the higheft demerits, God made fuch free pro- 
mifes, we can have no reafon to think that any other demerits in- 
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terpofing between the promifes and performance, Ihou’d hinder the 
accomplifliment of them: unlels it be iriferted in the promifes 
themfclves, which |is contrary to the nature of free promifes: 
Upon this ground all the promifes relating to the Gofpel (late, 
and to the Covenant of Grace therein contain’d, muft have their 
due accomplilhment in the time and manner prefix’d by the Pro- 
phets : and therefore the Jews are miferably blind when they fup- 
pofe the reafon why the promife of the Mejfias is yet deferr’d af- 
ter fo long expe&ation of him, is, the fins of their people •, for 
this feems to fuppofe that God’s promife of the Mejfias did de- 
pend upon their own righteoufnefe and worthinefs above all other 
people, which if it doth, they are like to be the mod mifcrable 
and defoerate people the world hath : and befides, if God’s intui- 
tion or fin makes him defer the coming of the Mejfias , his fore- 
fight of fin wou’d have hinder’d him from ever promifing a Mef- 
fias to come : but this was fo far from being a hindrance of God’s 
bu.9.24. promife, that the main end of the coming of the Mejfias was to 
make reconciliation for iniquity , and to make an end of Jin , and to 
bring in everlafting righteoufnefs . And we fee wnere-ever the 
Prophets infill on the Covenant of Grace, the promife contain’d 
in it is the blotting out of tranfgrejfions, and remembring fins no 
thore , and that merely on the account of God’s free Love and for 
his own Name’s lake: This can be no reaion then why predi&ions 
concerning Ipiritual Blelfings Ihou’d not have their exa£t accom- 

n ~ ’ "ament, becaufe there can be no bar againft free Love, and the 
pwing of fuch Mercies which do fuppofe the greateft unwor- 
thinefs oF them, as Gofpel Blelfings do. 
vui. . The great difficulty lies in explaining the prophetical phrafes 
concerning the Gofpel ftate, which fcem to intimate a greater 
advancement and fiourifhing of peace and holinefs therein , than 
hath as yet been feen in the Chriftlan World i which gives the 
jews the greater occafion to imagin that the ftate fo much Ipoken 
of by. the Prophets, is not yet eftablilhed in the World. But all 
the difficulty herein arifeth from the want of cpnfideration of the 
Idiotifins of the prophetical language, efpecially where it refpe&s 
the ftate of things under the Gofpel, concerning which, we may 
- phferve thefe following Rules. 

1 The Trophets under the Old Te ft ament, when they fpeak of 
things to come to pafs in the New,' do fet them forth by the repre - 
fentationof fuch things as were then in ufe among themfelves , thus 
the Ipiritual Worlhip of the Gofpel is prophefy’d of, under the 
notion of the legal Worlhip among the Jews } the ccmverlion of 
o dEgypt to the Gofoel, is foretold Ifaiah ip. ip, 21. by the lotting 
up an Altar, and offering facrifice to the Lord: and the Converfion 
of the Gentiles in general, by the offering up of incenfe, Mai. 1. 11. 
and the fervice of God under the Golpel, is fet forth by going up 
to Jerulalem, and keeping the feaft of Tabernacles there, Zach. 14. 
16. and the plentiful effufion of the Spirit of God in the miraculous 
gifts, which attended the preaching of the Golpel, is fet forth by 
the Prophet, Joel 1. 2%. by prophefying , and dreaming fir earns, and 
feeing vifions not that thefe things fhou’d really be under Gofpel 
times s but that the Prophets meaning might be the better under- 
ftood by thofe he fpake unto, he fets forth the great meafure of 
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gifts and Gofpcl light under thofe things 'which were accounted 
as the higheft attainments among themfelves. So the great meafure 
and degree of holinefs which was to be under Gofpel times, is 
let forth by the Prophet Zachary , Zach. 14. 20. by the placing of 
the Motto which was among the Jews only upon the HighTrieft's 
forehead , that this Ihou’d be fo common under the Gofpel, that 
even the bells of the horfes Jhould bear it , i. e. thofe things which 
leem moll remote from a fpiritual ufe, lhou’d be devoted to it, as 
the Bells were, which were commonly hang’d upon their war- 
horles in thofe mountainous Countries-, and in the latter part of 
that verfe, the height and progrefs of Gofpel holinefs is deferib’d 
under that phrafe, That the pots in the Lords houfe Jhould be as bowls 
before the Altar, i. e. Ihou’d be advanc’d from a lower and more 
ignoble fcrvice, to a higher and more fpiritual degree of holinefs. 
Now the Jews when they obferve thele and many other prophe- 
tical paftages relating to the time of the Mejfias to run in the old 
ftrain of the Law, they prcfcntly conclude that the Mejfias mud 
not innovate any thing concerning their way or worfliip, but only 
be fome great Prince to give them temporal deliverances, and fo 
expound all thefc Texts in a literal fenfe, which were only exprefs’d 
in liich a ftrain, the better to help the capacities of thofe they fpake 
them to. 

2. Things abfolutely foretold to come to pafs in Gofpel times in a 
general manner , are to be underftood comparatively in reference to 

what was before. For when the mealure of their grace or know- 

ledg wad fo far above what was then among the Jews-, that there 
was fcarce any proportion between them, the Prophets made ufe 
of liich expremons to fet it forth by, which might raife up the 
dull apprenenfion of the Jews to conceive the juft meafiire and 
fulnefs of it. Thus when the Prophets foretel the grand increafc 
of fpiritual knowledg in Gofpel tunes, they do it in this phrafe. 
They jhall not teach every man his neighbour , and every man his 
brother-, faying, Know the Lord , for all Jhall know me from the leajl 
to the greateft , Jer. 3133. Where it was far from the Prophet’s 
meaning to exclude all ufe of teaching under the Gofoel, (which 
is contrary to the end of all the Ordinances of the Gofpel) but 
becaufe teaching doth commonly fuppofe great ignorance, he lets 
forth the abundance of knowledg wnich lhou’d be then, by the 
exclufion of that which doth imply it. So when it is (aid that 
they Jhall all be taught of God , the meaning is not, that every one 
that lives in the Gofoel ftate, fhou’d be thus effectually taugnt by 
the Spirit of God} but that the number of fuch under the Gofpel, 
fhou’a fo for exceed thofe under the Law, that they cou’d hardly 
apprehend the difproportion between them, unleis it had been 
fet forth in fo large ari expreflion. Which leads me to the next 
Rule. 

3. Things foretold as univerfally or indefinitely to come to pafs under 
the Gofpel, are to be underftood as to the duty of all, but as the event 
only of God's chofen people. Thus when there is fo great peace 
propnefy’d to be in Gofpel times, that then men Jhould beat their ifc. 
Jwords into plow-jhares , and fpears into pruning-hooks j that the ,I - 
fVolf Jhould lie down with the Lamb , ana Leopard with the Kids 
that Nation Jhould not lift up fword againft Nation, nor learn war 
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anymore s with many others to the lame purpofe 5 alichefefpeeches 
are to be underftood of what the nature and dclign of the Gofpel 
tends to, and what is the duty of all that profefs it , and what 
wou’d ellc&ually be in the Chriftian world, did all that profefs 
the Chriftian Do&rinc, heartily obey the Didates of it » and fo 
far as the Gofpel doth prevail upon any, it fo far cicurates their 
wild and unruly natures, that of furious W olves they become in- 
nocent Lambs, and of raging Lions, tender Kids ■, fo far from 
hurting and injuring others, that they dare not entertain any 
thoughts of ill-will or revenge towards their greateft enemies. 
And thus we may fee, that notwithftanding the feeming repugnan- 
cies of the prophecies of the Old Tellament concerning the Hate 
of the New, with the events which have been obferv’a in it, yet 
that all thole predidions which concern’d the bellowing of the 
Ipiritual Blellings which concern’d the Gofpel Hate, have had their 
pundual accomplilhment in the lenfe they were intended, 
x. 4. Treditfions concerningjuture events where not only the thing its 

felf 14 foretold-, but the fever al circumftances ofperjons, time , and place 
enumerated , are to have their due accomplijhment , and con fequentli 
exprefs God's inward purpofes. For thole promiles or comminatioris 
which arc capable of alteration by fome tacifc conditions imply’d 
in them, do moll commonly run in general terms •, or ellearefpoken 
by way of immediate add rcls to the perfons concern’d in order to 
the Itirring them up the more to the duty God aims at by thole 
commutations j as when ‘Jonas limited the Ninevites deftrudion 
to forty days. But when prophecies are recorded, not by way of 
commination but mere predidion, and particular circumllanccs 
fet down, it Hands to reafon that fuch prophecies mull have their 
certain accomplifhment ) and that Jir/h becaufe God by letting 
down the circumllances wou’d give them greater evidences that 
the predidions came from himfelF) as when the Prophet at Bethel 
not only foretold the deftrudion of the Altat there, but particu- 
larly named the Man that Ihou’d do it. viz. JoJias. So when God 
by Ifaiah call’d Cyrus by name, it was doubtlels a great confirma- 
tion to them, that the deliverance of the Jews Ihou’d be by that 
perfon. Secondly , becaufe the circumllances are intended for 
Land-marks to know the certainty of the accomplilhment of the pro- 
phecy. For when they find the circumllances fall out exadly ac- 
cording to the prediction, they have no ground to quellion the 
accomplilhment of the prophecy. And hence it was that in the 
grand prophecy of the coming of the MeJJias all particular cir- 
cumllances were lo long before foretold. The firfl dawning of 
his day being to Adam after his fall, when the nature he Ihou’d 
be born of was foretold, viz. not Angelical but Human, of the 
feed of the Woman. To Abraham it was further revealed of what 
Nation of Mankind, viz. from his Pofterity -, to Jacob at what 
time, when the Scepter Jhould be departed from Judah j and from 
W’hatTribc, viz. his own ) to IJaiah of what perlon in that Family, 
a Virgin j to Micah in what, place, viz. Bethlehem } and to ‘Daniel 
at what prccife time, toward the expiring of his fevenry weeks) 
which according to the moll probable computation of them did 
commence Irom the feventh year of Artaxerxes Longnnanus , and 
l'o the 490 years expired near upon our Saviour’s paflkm., Now 
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certainly the particular enumeration of all thefe circiimftances 
lboken of lb long before, and falling; out fo exa&ly, cou’d not but 
give the greateft conviction and evidence, that our blefled Savior 
was that perlon lb much fpoken of by the Prophet^, in whom all 
thefe feveral lines did meet as in their center. 

5. Laftly, 'Predictions then exprefs divine purpdfes when many 
\ Prophets in feveral ages concur in the fame predictions j becaufe it 
is hardly feen but all thofe tacite conditions which are fiippos’d 
in general promifes or comminations may be alter’d in different 
ages) but when the conditions alter, and the predictions continue 
the feme, it is a ftronger evidence it is fome immutable counfel of 
God which is exprefs’d in thole predictions. And in this cafe one 
. prediction confirms the foregoing, as the Jews lay of Prophets y 
One 'Prophet that hath the tejiimony of another Prophet , is fuppos'd 
to be true s but it mull be with this fuppofition, that the other 
Prophet was before approv’d to be a true Prophet. Now both 
theie meet in the prophecies concerning our Savior j for to him 
bear all the Prophets witnefs; and in their feveral ages they had x 
feveral things reveal’d to them concerning him * and the uniformity, 
and perfeCt harmony of all thefe feveral prophecies by perlbris at 
fo great diftance from each other, and being of feveral interefts 
anaimployments, and in feveral places, yet all giving light to each 
other, ana exactly meeting at laft in the accomplifhment, do give 
us yet a further and clearer evidence , that all tnofe feveral beams 
came from the dame Sun, when all thofe fcattered Rays were at 
laft gathered into one Body again at the appearance of the Sun of 
Rignteoufhefs in the World. 

Thus have we now cleared when predictions are expreflive of & 
Gob’s internal purpofes ; by obfervation of which Rules we may 
eafily refolve the other part of the difficulty, when they only ex- 
prefs the feries and dependencies of things which wou’d have their 
lflue and accomplilhment, if God by his immediate hand of Pro- 
vidence did not cut off the entail of effects upon their natural caufes. 

Now as to thefe prophecies which concern things confidered in 
themfelves, and not precifely as they are in the counfel of God, . 
we are to obferve thefe Rules. 

1. Comminations of judgments to come do not in themfelves fpeak - 
the abfolute futurity of 1 the eventy but do only declare what the per- 
fons to whom they are made are to expect , and what Jhall certainly 
come to pafsi unlefs God by his mercy interpofe between the threat - 
ning and the event. So that comminations do (peak only the de- 
bitum poena y' and the neceflary obligation to punifliment; but 
therein God doth not bind up himfelr as he doth in abfolute pro- 
mifes j the reafon is becaufe comminations confer no right to any, 
which abfolute promifes do* and therefore God is not bound to 
neceftary performance of what he threatens. Indeed the guilt,' 
or obligation to punilhment is neceflary, where the offence hath 
been committed to which the threatmng was annexed } but the 
execution of that punilhment doth ftill depend Upon" God’s arbi- 
trarious Will, and therefore he may fufpend or remove it upon 
ferious addrefles made to'Himfelf in order to it. For fince God was 
pleas’d not to take the prefent forfeiture of the firft grand tranf- 
greffion, but made flich a relaxation of that penal Law, that con- 
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dition of pardon were admittable, notwithftanding fentence pafs’d 
upon the malefactors, there is ftrong ground or preemption in 
Humane Nature that G o d’s forbearance of Mankind notwith- 
{landing fin, doth fuppofe his readinefs to pardon offenders upon 
their repentance, and therefore that all particular threatnings.of 
• judgments to come, do fuppofe incorrigiblenefs in thpfe they are 
pronounc’d againft: Upon which the foundation of hope is built, 
that if timely repentance do intervene, God will remove thofe 
< judgments which are threatned againft them. 

xi. And this was certainly the, cafe of the Ninevites upon Jonas 

Jonah 3.4. his preaching among them. For when the threatning was fo per- 
emptory, Tet forty days y and Nineve JhaU be dejlroyedt all the hope 
they, cou’d have of pardon muft be from the general perftiafions . 
of Men’s Souls of God’s readinefs to remove judgments upon re- 
pentance. For other wife there had been no place for any thing 
but defpair, and not the leaft encouragement to fupplicatc the 
Mercy of God, which we fee they did in a molt folcmn manner 
after they *were convinc’d thefe comminations came from Gop 

himfelf by the mouth of his Prophet. Some think that Jonas 

together with the threatning of judgment did intermix exhorta- 
tions to repentance - y but we can find no probability at ail for that 
on thefe two accounts : Firft, Jonas then wou’d not have been fo 
unwilling to have undertaken this meflage j for as far as we can 
fee, the harlhnefs of it was the main reafon he fought to have 
avoided it by flying to Tarjhijh. Secondly, Jonas wou’d have had 
no pretence at all for his anger and difpleafureat God’s pardoning 
Nineve i which is moft probably conceiv’d to have been, becauie 
the Ninevites might now fufpeCjt him to be no true Prophet, be- 
caufe the event anfwer’d not nis prediction. Now there had been 
no reafon at all for this, if he had mix’d promifes together with 
his threatningsj for then nothing wou’d nave fall’n out contrary 
to his own predictions. And therefore it feems evident that the 
meflage Jonas was fent with, was only the commination of their 
fpeedyruin, which God did on purpofe to awaken them the fooner, 
and with greater earneftnefs to repentance, when the judgment 
was denounc’d in fq peremptory a manner j altho’ it feems Jonas 

Jonah 4. z. had before iuch apprehenfions of the merciful nature of God , and 
his readinefs to pardon, that he might iuppofe God’s intention by 
this fevere denunciation of judgment, might be only to take occa- 
fion upon their repentance, to Ihew his goodnefs and bounty to 
them. But this was no part of his inftruCtions, which he durfi 
not go beyond in his preaching, whatever his private opinion might 
be > for the Prophets were To utter no more in their preaching or 
particular meflages than was in their commiflion, and were not to 
mix their own words with die Word of the Lord. 

xii. And by this we may further underftand the denunciation of 
1 fa. 38. 1. death to Hezekiah by the Prophet IJaiah-, Set thy houfe in order y for 

thou Jhalt die and not live. I queftion not but the Prophet reveal’d 
to Hezekiah as much as God had reveal’d to him (Tor to {ay as 
Molin. Va~ Molinaus doth, that the Prophet fpake thefe words of his own 
'• head, before he fully underftood God’s mind, is very harlh and 
f * ' incongruous) but God might at firft difeover to lfaiah not his 
internal purpofe, but what the nature of the difeafe wou’d bring 
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him to (unlefs his own immediate hand of Providence interpos’d) 
which meffage he wou’d have Ifaiah carry to Hezekiah For the 
tryal oF his Faith, and exciting him to the more lively acts of 
Grace, and For a Further demonftration oF God’s goodnefs to him 
in prolonging his Life beyond humane probability and the courle 
oF Second Caufes. Now what repugnancy is there to the truth 
and FaithFulneFs oF God, that God fliou’d conceal From his Pro- 
phets in their Meflages the internal purpofes oF his Will, and in 
order to the doing good to Men lliou’d only reveal what wou’d 
certainly have come to pafs unlefs himfelf had otherwife determin’d 
it. Ana thus the repentance which is atttributed to God in refe- 
rence to thefe denunciations oF judgments, is Far From importing 
any real mutation in the internal purpofes of God (a rock l'orne 
have fplit themlelves upon) but it only fignifics the outward chang- 
ing of the Scene towards Men, and adting otherwile than the 
words of the Prophets did leem to import > and all the alteration 
is in the outward difeovery of his Will, which is certainly far 
from being any collulion in God : Unlels we mull: fuppofe God 
fo bound up, that he hath no liberty of ufing his own methods 
for bringing Men to repentance, or For tryal of his People’s graces, 
but mull in every inftance of his Word declare nothing but his 
own internal purpofes , which is contrary to the general method 
of God’s dealing with the World, which is, to govern Men by 
his own Laws, and thereby to awaken them to duty, and deter 
from fin by his annex’d threatnings, without revealing any thing 
of his internal purpofes concerning the ftate and. condition of any 
particular perfons at all •, which threatnings of his, tho’ pronoun- 
ced with the greateft levcrity, do not fpeak God’s inward rcfolu- 
tions as to any particular perlon, but what all mull expedt if they 
continue impenitent and incorrigible. For the only conditions 
imply’d in thefe threatnings being repentance, it neceflarily Follows, 
that where that is wanting, thefe Hypothetical comminations are 
abfolute predidtions of what fhall certainly come to pafs on all thole 
who are deftitute of the condition luppos’d in them. 

So that where any comminations are pronounced by any in a xnr 
prophetical way concerning any perlon or people, ana no altera- 
tion happen at all in them , but they continue impenitent and in- 
corrigible, there the not coming of them to pals may be a token 
of a falfe Prophet. For in this cafe the only tacite condition im- 
ply’d in thefe threatning prophecies is luppos’d to be wanting, and 
fo the comminations mull be underftood as ablolute predidtions : 

Now in thofe comminations in Scripture, which are abfolutely 
exprefs’d, but conditionally underftood, we find fomething inter- 
poling, which we may rationally fuppofe was the very condition 
underftood. As Abimelech's reltoring of Sarah was the ground Gen. *o. 8. 
why the fentence of death after it was denounced, was not exe- 
cuted upon him: So Ahab's Humiliation, Hezekiah his earneft iKing.ar. 
Prayer, the Ninevites Repentance, all interpos’d between fentence ,y- 
and execution, whereby we may be fully fatisfy’d of the reafbn 
why thefe denunciations did not take effedf: But where the per- 
fons continue the fame after threatnings that they were before, 
there is no reafbn why the fentence fhou’d be fulpended, unlels 
we fhou’d fuppofe it to be a mere effedt of the patience and long- 
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fuffering of God, leading Men to repentance and amendment of 
life: Which is the ground the Jews give, why the not fulfilling of 
denunciations of judgment was never accounted fufficient to prove 
Mmrn.de a Man a falfe Prophet •, to which purpofe thefe words of Mahno- 
fund. leg. nicies are obfervable in his Jefude Thorah , where he treats particu- 
c ' 10 -f' 6 - jarly on the fubjedt of Prophecies : If a ‘Prophet foretel fad things, 
as the death of any one , or famine , or war , or the like 3 if thefe 
things come not to pafs, he Jhall not be accounted a falfe Prophet 
neither let them fay , Behold he hath foretold, and it comes not to 
pafs } for our blejfed God is flow to anger, and rich in mercy , and 
repenteth of the evil} and it may be that they repent, and God may 
fpare them, as he did the Ninevites, or defer the punijhment, as he 
did Hezekiah’r. Thus we lee that prophetical comminations do 
not exprefs God’s internal purpofes, and therefore the event may - 
not come to pafs, and yet the Prophet be a true Prophet, 
xiv. 2 ‘Predictions concerning temporal blejjings, do not always abfo- 
lately fpeak the certainty of the event , but what God is ready to do, 
if they to whom they are made continue faithful to him: For which 
, we have lufficient ground from that place of Jeremiah 18. 9, 10. 
At what infant I Jhall fpeak concerning a Kingdom, to build and to 
plant it} if it do evil in my fight, that it obey not my voice, then 
will I repent of the good wherewith I faid I would benefit them. 
So Ifaiah 1. 19, 20. If ye be willing and obedient, ye JhaUeat the 
good of the land} but if ye refufe and rebel, ye Jhall be devoured 
withthefword for the mouth of the Lord hath fpoken it. Whereby 
we fee it evident, that all Promifes of Temporal Bleffings arc not 
to be taken ablbliitely, but with the condition of obedience. But 
this the Jews can by no means digeft, whole Rule is , that all 
prophecies of good things to come mull neceflarily come to pals, 
itiJ.f.7,9. or he was no true Prophet who fpake them: For, faith Maimoni- 
des, Whatever good thing God hath promifed, alt ho* it be promifed 
under a condition, he never, revokes it and we never find that God 
repented him of any good thing promis'd, but in the defiruCfion of 
the firfi Temple , when God had promis'd to the righteous, they Jhou'd 
not die with the wicked } but he repented him of his words. But it 
is very plain to any one that conliders the Jewifh Interpretations 
of Scripture, that in them they have always an eye to themfelvcs, 
and Will be lure not to underftand thole Scriptures which lecm to 
thwart their own intereft, as is moft apparent in the prelent calc; 
for the grand reafon why the Jews infill: lo much on the pundhial 
' accomphlhment of all Promiles of good to be the fign of a true 
Prophet is, to uphold their own intereft in thofe Temporal Blef- 
lings which are prophely’d of concerning them in the Old Tefta- 
ment; altho’ one wou’d think the want of correlpondency in the 
event in reference to themfelves, might make them a little more 
tender of the honor of thofe Prophecies which they acknowledg 
to be divine; and have appear’d to be fo in nothing more than 
the full accomplifiiment of all thofe threatnings which are denoun- 
ced againft them for their difobedience, even by the mouth of Mo- 
fes himfelf, Dent. 28. from the if* to the end. Can any thing 
be more plain and evident, than that the enjoyment of all the pri- 
vileges conferr’d upon them, did depend upon the condition of their 
continuing faithful to God’s Covenant ? The only place of Scri- 
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pture produced by them with any plaufibility, is that Jer. 28. 9. 

The Prophet which prophecieth of peace , when the word of the 
c Prophet pall come to pafs, then pall the ‘Prophet be known that 
the Lord hath truly fent him. For reconciling of which place with 
thofe already mention’d, we are to underdand that here was a par- 
ticular contcft between two Prophets, Hananiah and Jeremiah ; 
Jeremiah he foretold evil to come, tho’ unwillingly, ver. 6 . Hana- 
niah he prophecied peace. Now Jeremiah-, according to God’s 
peculiar direftions and infpiration , appeals to the event to deter- 
mine whole prophecy was the trued: Now, faith Jeremiah-, if 
the prophecy of Hananiah concerning peace be fulfill’d, then he is 
the true Prophet, and I the falfe.' And in this cafe when two 
Prophets prophefy contrary things, it dands to reafon that God 
will not reveal any thing by the mouth of his own Prophet which 
(hall not infallibly come to pafs, that thereby the truth of his own 
Prophet may be fully manifeded. Befides Jeremiah refers not merely 
to the event foretold, but gives a fudden fpecimen of his own 
truth in another prophecy concerning the death of Hananiah-, which 
was pun&ually accomplifh’d the fame year, ver. 17. And which 
is mod confiderable to our purpofe, both thefe Prophets confi- 
de red the fame people under the fame circumdanccs, and with the 
lame conditions 5 and fo Jeremiah-, becaufe of their incorrigible- 
nefs, foretels defolation certainly to come 5 notwithdanding this, 
Hananiah foretels peace and fafety, which was contrary diredlly to 
God’s method of proceeding, and fo the falfity of his prophecy 
wou’d infallibly be difeovered by the event. So that notwithdand- 
ing this Indance, it appears evident, that predictions of temporal 
Bleding do fiippofe conditions, and fo have not always the event 
fulfilled, when the people do not perform their condition of obe- 
dience. And thus we have now laid down the Rules whereby the 
truth of prophecies was to be judg’d > by which it appears what 
little need the condant Prophets had to appeal to Miracles to ma- 
nifed the certainty of Divine Revelation in them. So we have 
finifhed our fird Propofition concerning the manner of trying Di- 
vine Revelation in the Prophets God fent among his people. 

We now come to the fecond general Propofition concerning the xv. 
Prophets. Thofe Prophets whom God did imploy upon fome extra- *• ^op- 
ordinary meffage for confirming the truth of the Religion eftabliped 
by him-, had a power of Miracles conferred upon them in order to 
that end. So that we mud didinguifh the ordinary imployment 
of Prophets, which was either IndruCtion or Prediction of future 
events among God’s own people, from their peculiar meflages 
when they, were fent to give evidence to the truth of that way of 
Religion which was then fetledby God’s own appointment. Now 
the Prophets generally did fuppofe the truth of their Religion as 
owned by thofe they were fent to, and therefore it had been very 
needlefs imploying a power of Miracles among them to convince 
them of that which they believed already. For we never read among 
all the revolts of the people of the Jews-, that they were lap fed fo 
far as totally to rejeCt the Law of Mofes , (which had been, to alter 
the conditution of their Common-wealth) altho’ they did enor- 
moudy offend againd the precepts of it, and that in thofe things 
wherein the honor of God was mainly concerned, as is mod plain 
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in their frequent and grofs Idolatry: Which we are not fo to 
' underftand as tho’ they wholly caft off the worfhip of the true 
God, but they fiipcrinduced (as the Samaritans did) the worfhip 
of Heathen Idols with that of the God of Ifrael. But when the 
revolt grew fo great and dangerous that it was ready to fwallow 
up the true worfhip of God, unlefs fome apparent evidence were 
‘ given of the falfity of thofe Heathen mixtures, and further con- 

firmation of the truth of the eftablifhed Religion, it pleafed God 
fometimcs to fend his Prophets on this peculiar meflage to the 
main inftruments of this revolt : as is moll confpicuous in that 
dangerous defign of Jeroboam , when he out of a politic end fet 
up his two Calves in oppofition to the Temple at Jerufalem arid 
therein it was the more dangerous in that in all probability he delig- 
ned not the alteration of the worfhip it felf, but the eftablifhment 
i King. 1 1. of it in ‘Dan and Bethel. For his intereft lay not in drawing of the 
v- peoplefrom the worfhipof God, but from his worfhip zi Jerufalem, 

which was contrary to his defign of cantonizing the Kingdom, and 
taking the greateft fhare to himfelf. Now that God might confirm 
his peoples Faith in this dangerous jundture of time, he fends a 
Prophet to Bethel , who by the working of prefent Miracles there, 
i King. 1 3. viz. the renting the Altar and withering of Jeroboam V hand, did 
*• manifeft to them that thefe Altars were difpleafing to God, and 
that the true place of worfhip was at Jerufalem. So in that famous 
1 King. 18. Fire. Or deal for trying the truth of Religion between God and Baal 
3 ®* upon Mount Carmel by Elijah , God was pleas’d in a miraculous 
way to give the molt pregnant teftimony to the truth of his own 
worfhip, by caufing a fire to come down from Heaven and confume 
the facrifice , by which the Priefts of Baal were confounded, and 
the people confirmed in the Belief of the only true God : forpre- 
fently upon the fight of this Miracle the people fall on their faces 
1 King. 1 8. and fay, The Lora he is God , the Lord he is God. Whereby we 
3 * plainly fee what clear evidence is given to the truth of that Reli- 
ligion, which is attefted with a power of Miracles. Thus the 
Widow of Sarepta which was in the Countrev of Zidon , was 
brought to believe Elijah to be a true Prophet oy his railing up 

1 King. 1 7. her Son to Life. And the Woman laid to Elijah , Now by this 
** I know that thou art a Man of God, and that the word of the Lord 

by thy mouth is truth. So we fee how Naaman was convinc’d of 
the true God by his miraculous cure in Jordan by the appointment 

2 King. f. of Elijha, Behold now I know that there is no God in all the earth , 

but in Ifrael > by which inflances it is demonftrable that either the 
Faith of all thefe perfons was built upon weak and infiifficient 
grounds, or that a power of Miracles is an evident confirmation 
of the truth of that Religion which is eflablifh’d by them. For 
this we fee was the geat end for which God didimployanyofhis 
Prophets to work Miracles, viz. to be as an evidept demonftra- 
tion of the truth of what was revealed by him. So that this power 
of Miracles is not meerly a motive of credibility, or a probable 
inducement to remove prejudice from the perfbn, as many of our 
Divines fpeak, but it aoth contain an evident demonflration to 
Common Senfe of the truth of that Religion which is confirm’d 
by them. 

And 
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And thus we aflert it to have been in the cafe of Mofes , the xvi. 
truth of whofe meflage was atteftcd both among the (^Egyptians, 

• and the Ifraelites by that power of Miracles which he .had. But 
herein we have the great Patrons of Mofes our grfeateft enemies, 
viz. the prefent Jews s who by reafon of their enmity to the 
Do&rineof Christ, which was attefted by unparalell’d Miracles* 
are grown very fliy of the Argument drawn from thence : Infomuch 
that their - great Dr. Maimonides lays down this for a confident Maim . de 
Maxim, mniNn Sn-ic» -!3 ij»ONn ^ 1131 The^'Jf 

Ifraelites did not believe in Mofes our Majler for the fake \ of the 
Miracles which he wrought. Did they not? the more lhame for 
them: and if they did, the more lhame for this great Rabbi thus to 
belyethem. But the reafon he gives for it is, Becaufe there may reb\ 
main fome fufpicion m ones minf that §U Miracles may be wrought 
by a power of Magic ox Incantation: Say ye lo?. .what, when Mofes 
confounded all the Magicians in x_yEgypt, and made thetafelves 
who were the moft cunning in thefe things confefs it was the finger 
of God, and at laft give out as not able to Hand before Mofes ? 
might one ftill fufpe£t all this to be done by a. Magical power? 

Credat Judaus Apella , non ego. This is much like what another Jtf. Alio. 
of their Do&ors lays, whom they call the Divine Philofopher , 1 * 8, 

that Elifha his railing the Child to Life, and cubing Naaman's Le-, 
proly ; and ‘Daniels efeaping the Lions, and Jonas out of the 
Whale’s Belly, might all come to pafs by the influence of. the 
Stars, or By Tythonifm. Very probable ! but it is moll true which 
G. Vortius there obferves of the Jews , Nihil non nugacijfimi morfa- 
liumfingunt ne cogantur agnofeere virtute ac digito quafi ipftus Dei 1 

Jefum noftrum effecifje miracula fua. All their defign in this is, 
only to leflen the Miracles of our Blefled Savior, and to derogate 
all they can from the Belief of them. Hence they tell us, that no- 
thing is fo ealy to be done as Miracles •, the* mere recital of the; 
Tetragrarmnaton will work wonders, and that by this Jeremiah 
and our Savior did all their Miracles: It is well yet that he 
did no more than one of their own Prophets had done be- 
fore him j but where I wonder do we read that ever the. pro- 
nouncing of four Letters raifed one from the dead, who had lain 
four days in the grave? or by what power did Chrifl raife himfelf 
from the dead (which was the greateft Miracle of all) cou’d his 
dead Body pronounce the Tetragrammaton to awaken its felf with? 

But Maimonides further tells us, that the’ Miracles which Mofes 
wrought among the Ifraelites were merely for neceflity, and not 
to prove the truth of his Divine Commilfion, for which he in- 
ftanceth in dividing the Red fea, the raining of Manna, and the 
deftru&ion of Corah and his complices. But fetting afide that thefe 
two latter were the immediate hand of God , and not Miracles 
done by Mofes j yet it is evident that the intent of them was to 
manifest a Divine Prefence among them : and in the tryal of Corah 
Mofes appeals to God’s immediate Providence to manifefl: whether 
God had immediately imploy’d him or no. For it is evident by 
the Text, that the main charge they laid againfi: Mofes , was ambi- 
tion and ufurpation f Is it a fmall thing , fay they , that thou haft Numb. iL 
brought us up out of a Land that floweth with milk and honey , to '?* 
kill us in the wilder nefs , except thou make thy felf altogether a prince 
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over us ? Whereby it is evident they thought that Mofes acted 
out of a private defign, and aimed at his own honor and autho- 
rity, which was an imputation of thehighed nature that cou’d be . 
alledged againft him. Now fee how Mofes proceeds to clear him- 
felf, (which is lufficient to flop the mouths of thefe incredulous 
Jews) for he lays the greatefl: evidence "of his Divine Commifiion 

upon a prelent Miracle. And Mofes laid, Hereby fall ye know 
that the Lord hath fent me to do all thefe works for I have not 
done them of mine own mind ; If thefe men die the common death 
of all men , then the Lord hath not fent me, &c. Can any thing be 
more plain than that the only intent of this Miracle was to make 
it appear, that Mofes took not his office upon him, but was im- 
mediately lent and imploy’d by God in what he did. But that 
which will put an end to mis controverfy is God’s giving Mofes 
a power to work Miracles for that very end that the lfraelites 
ffiou’d believe him, Exodus 8. 8, <>. And can we think they wou’d 
have ever left <^/Egypt as they did, and followed Mofes into the 
wildernels, unlefs they had been fully convinced he was a deli- 
verer lent from God? It is true (that which the Jews fpeak fo 
much of) the ft at to in monte Sina was a great confirmation both to 
their own Faith and to Mofes his, according to what Goo had 
told him, Exod. 3. 12. but yet it fpllows not hence they had no 
firm bottom for their Faith to Hand on before (for then they might 
have been drowned in the Red lea as well as tht ^/Egyptians') but 
God knowing their incredulity and readinels to dilbbey his Law, 
did at the promulgation of it teftify to their eyes and ears his own 
Exod. 19. prefence in the midft of them. And this certainly was one of the 
9 • greatefl; Miracles of all : and therefore to oppofe this to the evi- 
dence that is produced by Miracles is only to oppofe a power of 
working Miracles to a power of doing them. So vain and empty 
then, fo falfe and fallacious, yea fo dire&ly contrary to Holy Scri- 
pture is that Axiome of the Jews , Prophetia veritas non conftr- 
matur miraculis: for Miracles are fufficient evidences of Divine 
Revelation in any whom God imploys, to all but fuch as are re- 
fblved not to believe them •, and as one well faith, ‘Pertinaci a nul- 
lum remedium pofuit Hern ; God never works Miracles to convince 
. obftinate Atheifts and wilful Infidels. This now is the firft cafe 
wherein Miracles are to be expefted, which is, when God imploys 
any upon an extraordinary mellage, to be as credentials to con- 
firm their Divine Commifiion. 
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CHAP. VII. 

The eternity of the Law of Mofes difeufled. 

I. The second cafe 'wherein Miracles may he expeBed, 'when a Divine 
pofttive Law is to he repealed , and another way of worjhip efta- 
hlijbed mftead of it. The pofjihility in general of a repeal of a Divine 
Law averted 5 the particular cafe of the Law of Mofes difputed 
againfl the Jews : II. the matter of that Law proved not to he im- 
mutably obligatory j hecaufe the ceremonial precepts were required 
not for themf elves, hut for fome further end , that proved from 
Maimonides his confeffton : III. the precepts of the Ceremonial 
Law frequently difpenfed with while the Law was in force. Of 
the Paffover of Hezekiah, and f ever al other injlances. IV. It is 
not inconfiflent with the wifdom of God to repeal fuch an efta- 
hliJhedLaw. Abravanel’.r arguments anfwered. V. Of the per- 
fection of the Law of Mofes, compared with the Gofpel. VI. Whe- 
ther God hath ever declared he woud never repeal the Law of 
Mofes. VII. Of adding to the precepts. VIII. Of the expreffions 
feeming to imply the perpetuity of the Law of Moles. Reafons af- 
ftgned why thofe expreffions are ufed, tho' perpetuity he rtbt imply - 
ed. IX. The Law of Mofes not built upon immutable reafon, be- 
caufe many particular precepts were founded upon particular oc- 
cafions , as the cufioms of the Zabii j X. many ceremonial precepts 
thence deduced out of Maimonides •, XI. and hecaufe fuch a fate 
of things was foretold, with which the ohfervation of the Ceremo- 
- . monial Law woud he inconftftent. XII. That largely dif covered 
from the prophecies of the Old Tef ament. 

T Now come to the fecond cafe wherein Miracles may be juftly 1. 
1 expe&ed, which is, When fomethingwhich hath been before efta- 
b lifted by Divine Law, is to be repealed, and fome other way of Wor- 
jhip to be fet up inftead ofit.T wo things are very neceflary to be fpoken 
to for the clearing of this Propofition : Firft, Whether a Law once 
eftablifted by God himfelf be capable of a repeal Secondly, What 
nccejfity there is of Miracles to manifeft God's intention of repealing 
a former Law. Thefe Two contain the main' foundation of the 
Difpute between the: Jews and Us, viz. Whether the Law of Mofes 
was ever to be laid afide, and whether the Miracles of our Blejfed 
Savior were fufficient evidences of God's intention by him to repeal 
the former Law eftablifted by Mofes? I begin with the firft. Whe- 
ther a Divine Law in general or the Law of Mofes in particular 
may be abrogated or repealed , after God himfelf hath made it 
evident that the promulgation of it was from himfelf. This muft 
be confefled the ftrongeft and molt plaufible plea the prefent Jews 
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have for their Infidelity, and therefore the eternity of the Law of 
Mojes is made by them one of the fundamental Articles of their 
prefent Creed, and is pleaded for with the greateft fubtilty by their 
great R. Abravanel, who fpends his whole 13 th Chapter de capita 
fidei upon it, but with what fuccefs, will be feen in our clearing 
of it. There are but three things can be fuppofed as the grounds 
why a Law once promulged by God himfelf, fhou’d not be capable 
of Repeal * and thofe are either firft, Becaufe the things them - 
felves commanded in that Law are of fuch nature , that they are 
not capable of being difpenfed with: Or fecondly, that it is riot 
confiftent with the wifdom of God to repeal a Law once eftabltfhed: 
Or thirdly, that the reafon of the Law continuing always the fame, 
it would argue mutability in God to revoke that Law, and eftablijb 
another inftead of it : If we can therefore demonftrate , That the 
matter of the Law of Mofes is of a pofitive and mutable nature, 
that is fuitable to the wifdom of God to alter it, and that fufficient 
account in reafon may be given for the alteration of it j Then there 
can be no imaginable neceffity that a Law once having God for 
its Author, mud therefore derive from him an eternal and immu- 
table obligation. 

n. Firft then as to the matter of the Law ; and here it muft be fup- 
pos’d, that in the matter of Controverfy between us and the Jews, 
the queftion is not of any of thofe tnings which are therefore 
commanded, becaufe they are intrinfecally good, as the precepts 
of the Natural or Moral Law but of thofe things which are there- 
fore only good, becaufe God commands them, i. e. things merely 
pofitive#whofe worth and value arifeth not from the intxinlic weight 
of the things, but from the external imprefs of Divine Authority 
upon them. Now it is no queftion on either hand whether God 
may require thefe things or no •, nor whether thefe things will be 
acceptable unto God, fo long as he requires them j but whether, 
when once required, the obligation to mem can never ceafe. Such 
kind of things among the Jews we fuppofe all the Rites and Ce- 
remonies of the Law to be} viz. Circumcifion, Diftin&ion of 
Meats and Days, Cuftoms of facnficing, and fuch like, and what- 
ever other Laws refpe&ed them as a diftin£t and peculiar Common- 
wealth. All thefe we fay are fuch as do not carry an immutable 
obligation along with them } and that on thefe accounts. 

1. Firft, Becaufe thefe things are notprimarily required for them- 
felves , but in order to feme further end. Things that are required upon 
their own account, carry an indifpenfable obligation in them to their 
performance} but where things are commanded not for themfelves, 
but the Legiflator doth express fome particular grounds of requi- 
ring them, there the end and intention of the Legiflator is the 
idMim tu. meafure of their obligation. To which purpofe Maimonides cx- 
Mtn Nev. cellendy fpeaks, when he fays, That the particular manner of war - 
i* flip among the Jews, as facrifices and oblations, were fecunaum in- 
tent ionem fecundam Dei, God's fecundary intention and defign 5 but 
prayer , invocation, and the like, were nearer God’s primary intention r 
Now, faith he, for the firft , they are no further acceptable to God, 
than as all the circumftances of time, place, and perfons are obfer ved, 
which ere prefcribed by God himfelf % but the latter are acceptable 
in any perfon, time, or place. And for this caufe, faith he, it is 
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that we find the 'Prophets often reproving men for their too great 
fedulity in bringing oblations , and inculcating this to them-, that God 
did not intend thefe as the principal infiances of his worfhip , and 
that God did not need any of thefe things. So i Sam. 17. 22. Behold 
to obey is better than facrifice , and to hearken , than the fat of rams : 

Ifa. 1. 11. To what purpofe is the multitude of your facrifices unto 
me? faith the Lord. And efpecially Jerem. 7. 22, 23. For I fipake 
not to your fathers , nor commanded them in the day that I brought 
them forth out of the land of c_/Fgypt, concerning burnt -offerings j 
but this thing I commanded them, faying , Obey my voice, and I will 
be your God, and ye fhall be my people. Of which words Maimo'- 
nides faith, Scritpulum moverunt omnibus, quos mi hi videre aut au- 
dire contigitj For fay they, How can it be that God did not 
command them concerning Sacrifices, when a great part of thfe 
Law is about them: But Maimonides well refolves the doubt thus. 

That God's primary Intention , and that which he chiefly looked at, 
was obedience ; but God's Intention in facrifices and oblations, was 
only to teach them the chief thing, which was obedience. This then 
is of the number of thole things which are fpoken abfblutely, but 
to be under flood comparatively > as, I will have mercy and not fa- 
crifice. My dottrine is not mine, but his that fent me. It is not you 
that [peaty, but the Holy Ghoft , See. So that we fee all thegoodnefs 
which is in thefe things, is convey’d into them by that which is 
morally good, which is obedience; and God did never regard the 
performance of thofeLaws any further than as it was an expreflion 
of obedience, and it was conjoyn’d with thofe other moral duties 
which were moft agreeable to the Divine Nature. 'And in this 
fenfe many underflood that difficult place, Ezek. 20. 27. And I 
gave them 0 ’ 3 U 3 to CD^ri flatutes that were not good, i. e. fay 
they, comparatively with thefe things which were fimply and in 
themfelves good •, to which purpofe they give this Rule: Aliquid 
negatur ineffe alicui, quod alterius comparatione exifiimatur exiguum. 

But I rather think that which the Chaldee Paraphraft fuggefts, and 
others explain further, to be the meaning of that place, viz. that 
by the Precepts that were not good, is meant the cruel and tyran- 
nical impofitions of thofe enemies God for their fins did deliver 
them over to, which were far from being acceptable to them, which 
is frequently the fenfe of Good in Scripture.* Thus we fee one 
rcafon why the Ceremonial Precepts do not in themfelves imply 
an immutable obligation, becaufe they are not commanded for 
themfelves, but in order to a further end. 

2. Becaufe God hath frequently difpenfed with the Ceremonial n t 
[Precepts when they were in great eft force, if the end of them cou'd be 
attained withontthem. Thus the Precept of Circumcifion flept du- 
ring the Ifraelites travels in the Wildernefs. Thus^D^i/n/ateof the 
Shew-bread, which is exprefly forbidden in the Law; the Jews think Exod. i 9 . 
to evade this by diflinguiffiing between the Bread of Confeffion 33- 
in the Eucharijtical Offering, mentioned Leviticus j . 13. and the 
proper Shew-bread: Now they fay David eat only of the Firfl, 
and not of the Second; but this is Gloffa Aurelianenfit , which 
overthrows the Text; for it is exprefly faid, that the ground why 
the Prieft gave him Holy Bread, was becaufe therewas none there 
but CD’JBD Dn*!, the fhew-bread, 1 Sam. 21 . 6 . A like violation 
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of the Law without reproof, is commonly fuppofed by the Jews 
to have been in the liege of Jericho, viz., in the cafe of the Sab- 
bath. But it is more plain in that Anomalous Tajfover obferved 
by Hezebah, which many of the Jews themfelves acknowlcdg 
was not obferved as the Second Taffovey, provided by the Law to 
foumb. 9. be celebrated on the 14 th day of the fecona month by tpofe who were 
*'• debarred of the firft for their legal uncle annefs j but they fuppofe it 

to have been intended for the Legal Tajfover } only oecaufe the 
fourteenth pf Nifan was palled before the San&incation of the 
i chron. T tmple wasfinijhed, left they Ihou’d celebrate none at all that year, 
** >7- they tell us that Hezebah with the confent of the Rulers, did make 
an Intercalation that year of a whole Month, and lb Nifan was 
reckoned for the fecond Adar, and Jiar for Nifan , from whence 
vu.stUtu they fey that Hezebah did intercalate Nifan in Nifan, that is, ad- 
dea another Nifan to the firft. But where do we read any fiich 
* thing permitted in the Law as the celebrating the Firft Tajfover 
the 14“ of the fecond Month ? But granting that it was obferved 
as a fecond Tajfover, becaufe of the want of Legal Sanctifica- 
tion both in Priefts and People} yet we find great irregularities in 
a Chren. the obfervation of it ; for it is exprefly faid, That a multitude of 
3 °* ,8, the people had. not cleanfed themfelves , yet they did eat theTaJfover 

otherwife than it was written. And yet it is feid upon Hezekiah's 
Ver. to. prayer , that the Lord hearkned to Hezekiah, and healed every one. 
So that we fee God himfelf did difpenfe with the ftrid Ceremonial 
Precepts of the Law, where Men did look after the main and lubr 
ftantial parts of the worlhip God required from them. Nay God 
himfelf hath exprefly declared his own Will to difpenfe with, the 
Ritual and Ceremonial Law, where it comes to ft and in compe- 
tition with luch things as have an internal Goodnefs in them, 
H0C.6.6. when he feith, He defir ed mercy and not facrijice , and the knowledg 
of God more than burnt-offerings. Thus we plainly fee that the 
Ceremonial Law, however pofitive it was, did yield as to its ob- 
ligation, when any thing tnat was Moral, ftood in competition 
with it. And fo the Jews themfelves fuppofe an open violation 
iSam.it. °f the Judicial Law to have been in the hanging up of Saul's Sons, 
9. 10. a long time together, di redly contrary to ‘Deut. 21. 23. which 
they .conceive to have been from the 16 of Nifan to the 17 of 
Marchefvan , which is as much as from our March to September , 
whereas the Law faith exprelly that the body of one that is han- 
ged Jhall not remain all night upon the tree , but thou Jbalt in any 
wife bury him that day. One of the Jewijh Rabbies , as G. Vorjtius 
tells us, is lb troubled at this, That he wtjheth that place in Samuel 
vorfi. Nor. expunged out of Scripture, that the Name of God might be fanEH- 
m Abmv. But whether this were done TO* 3 n *B L "jy, by the command 
' * 3 ’ of the Oracle or no, or whether only by a general Permilfion , we 
fee it was acceptable unto Godi for upon that the Gibeonites famine 
was removed , and God was int rented for the land. Thus we have 
now proved that there is no immutable and indifjpcnfable obliga- 
tion which arifeth from the things themfelves. 
iv. Secondly, It is no way inconnftent with the Wifdom of God 
to repeal luch a Law when once eftabliihed. The main argument 
AbrtvMui . of that learned R.Abravanel, whereby he wou’d eftablifh the cter- 
U*fy of the Law of Mofes , is fetched from hence, That this Law 
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was the refult of the Wifdom of God, who knows the fuitablenefs of 
things he appoints to the ends he appoints them for ; as God hath ap- 
pointed bread to be the food of 'Man' s body : Now we are not to enquire 
why God hath appointed bread and no other thing to be the food of Man ; 
no more, faith he, are we to enquire why God hath appointed this Law ra- 
ther than another for the food of our Souls but we are to reft conten- 
ded with the counfels of God, tho' we underftand not the reafon of 
them: This is the fubftance of that Argument, which he more 
largely dcduceth. To which we anfwer, that his Argument holds 
good for Obedience to all God’s pofitive Precepts of what kind 
or nature foever they be, fo lorig as we know their Obligation to 
continue-, but all the queftion is, whether every pofitive Precept 
muft always continue to oblige. And thus fur his fimilitude will 
hold good, that whatever God doth command, we are to look 
upon it to be as necefiary to our Souls, as bread to our Bodies > 
but hence it follows not that our Souls muft be always held to the 
lame pofitive Precepts, any more than our Bodies to the fame kind 
of food. Nay, as in our Bodies we find fome kind of food always 
necefiary, but the kind of it to alter according to age, health, and 
conftitutions j fo we fay fome kind of Divine Revelation is alwliys 
necefiary but God is gracioufly pleafed to temper it according to 
the age and growth of his. People fo he fed them as with Milk 
in their Non-age, with a Ritual and Ceremonial Law, and trained 
them up by degrees under the Nurfery of the Prophets, till the 
- Church was grown to age, and then God fed it with the ftrong Meat, 
which is contained in God’s Revelation of his Will by theGofpel 
of his Son. And therein was abundantly feen God’s «?•'*, 

his variegated Wifdom, that he made choice of fuch excellent and 
proportionable ways to his People’s capacity to prepare them 
gradually for that full and compleat Revelation, which was referved 
for the time of the appearance of the true Meftias in the World. 

For can any thing be more plain than the gradual progrefs of Di- 
vine Revelation from the beginning of the World? That fair rc- 
femblance and portraiture of God himfelf, and his Will upon his 
Word (if I may fo exprefs it) had its Ground-work laid upon 
Man’s firft Apoftafv, in the PromifemadeGew. 3. 1 y. whereon fome 
further lines were drawn in the times of the Patriarchs, but it had 
its <rx«ty it was fhadowed out the mod in the Typical and Ce- 
remonial Law, but was never filled up to the life, nor had its per- 
fect ’till the Son of God himfelf appeared unto the World. 

If then it be inconfiftent with the Wifdom of God to add any 
thing to the Law of Mofes, why not to the Revelation made to 
Adam or the Patriarchs ? or efpecially to the feven Precepts of 
Noah , which they fuppofe to have been given to all Mankind 
after the Flood ? If it were not repugnant to the Wifdom of God 
to fuperadd Rituals arid Ceremonials to Morals and Naturals, why 
ftiall it be to take down the fcaffolds of Ceremonies, when God’s 
Spiritual Temple the Church of God is come to its full height? 

Is there not more reafon that Rituals fhou’d give place to Sub- 
ftantials, than that fuch fhou’d be fuper-indueed to Morals ? 

1 here are only two things can be pleaded by the Jews why it v. 
fhou’d be more repugnant to the Wifdom of God to add to the 
Law of Mofes , than to any former Revelation, which are the 
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greater perfection they fuppofe to be in this Revelation above 
others, and that God in the promulgation of it did exprels that 
he wou’d never alter it. But both thele are manifeftly defective 
and infufficient, in order to the end for which they are produced. 
For firft , what evidence is there that the Law of Mofes contained 
fo great perfection in it, as that it was not capable of having 
any additions made to it by God himfelf ? We (peak not now 
of the perfection of the Moral Law, which it is granted con- 
tained in it the foundation of all pofitive Precepts •, for this 
pfai. 19. we ne ver contend for the abrogation of, but the Ritual Law 
is that we meddle with-, and is it pofiible any Men Ihou’d 
be fo little befriended by Reafon as to think this to be the ut- 
moft pitch of what Goa cou’d reveal to the World, as to the 
way of his own Worfliip ? Let any indifferent rational Perfon take 
the Precepts of the Gofpel, and lay them in the balance with thole 
of the Ceremonial Law, and if he makes any fcruple of deciding 
on which fide the over-weight lies, we may have caufc to fufpcCt 
him forfaken of that little Reafon which gave him the name of 
Man. Let but the fifth of Matthew be laid againft the whole book 
of Leviticus , and then fee whether contains the more excellent 
Precepts and more fuitable to the Divine Nature? I fpeak not 
this to difparage any thing which had once God for the Author 
of it, but to let us fee how far God was from the necellity of Na- 
tural Agents to aCt to the height of his ftrength in that difcovery 
of his Will. God is wife as well as righteous in all his ways? 
as he can command nothing but what is juft > fo he will com- 
mand nothing but what is good, nay excellent in its kind. But 
tho’all the Stars be in the fame Firmament, yet one Star differs from 
another in glory j tho’ they may be all Pearls , yet fomc may be 
more Orient than others are*, every place of Holy Scripture may 
have its Crown, but fome may have their AureoU, a greater ex- 
cellency, a fuller and larger capacity than the other hath •, every 
parcel of Divine Revelation may have fbme perfection in its kind, 
yet there may be fome monftra perfettionis , in Scaliger's expreflion 
that may far out-vye the Glory and Excellency of the reft. Can 
we think the mills and umbrages of the Law cou’d ever call lb 
glorious a Light as the Sun of Righteoufiiels himfelf in his Me- 
ridian Elevation ? As well may we think a dark lhady callage 
more magnificent and glorious than the molt princely Palace, a 
Picture drawn in charcoal more exquifite and curious than the lines 
of Apelles^ fome imperfeCt rudiments more exaCt and accurate than 
the molt elaborate work, as go about to compare the Law of Mo- 
fes with the Gofpel of Jesus Christ in point of excellency and 
perfection. Let the Jews then boaft never lo much of their gradus 
Mofaicus-i and how much it exceeds the degree of Revelation in 
other Prophets, we know if his light be compar’d with what tho 
Gofpel communicates, Mofes himfelf law but as in a glafs darkly, 
and not in fpeculo lucido , as the Jews are wont to fpeak. We ho- 
nor Mofes much, but we have learnt to honor him at whole Tranf- 
figuration he was prefcnt more neither can that be thought any 
dilparagement to him, who accounted the reproach of Chrtjt greater 
riches than the treafures of zyEpypt. 

But 
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But it may be , the Law in its Jelf be not Jo abjolutely per- vi. 

fed, yet God may have declared he will never alter it, and then it is 
not conjijlent with ’Divine IVifdom to repeal it. Very true: God will 
never alter what he hath laid he will not} but where is it that he 
hath thus bound up himfelf? Is it in that noted place to this purpofe. 

Thou Jhalt not add thereto nor diminijh from it? So indeed Mai- Deut. n. 
monides argues } but therein more like a Jew than himfelf-, and yet 
one of his own Nation therein far more ingenuous than he, gives de*'fu°n*j. 
a moll diffident anfwer to it, which is R. Jof. Albo, whofe words are %•<■.?/». 
thus produced by Vorftius and others } The Scripture only admo- L 
nijheth us, that we Jhould not add to nor diminijh from God’s com- 
mands according to our own wills ; but what hinders, faith he, but 
God himfelf may according to his own IVifdom add or diminijh what 
he pleafeth ? But are they in good earned when they fay God 
bound up himfelf by this Speech? whence came then all the Pro- 
phetical Revelations among the Jews ? did thefe add nothing to 
the Law of Mofes, which was as much the Will of God when re- 
vealed by them, as any thing was revealed by Mofes himfelf? or 
will they fay that all thofe things were contained for the fubdance 
in the Law of Mofes, as to what concerned praftice? Very true} 
but not in the Ceremonial, but the Moral Law} and fo we fhall 
not dick to grant that the whole duty of Man may be reduced to 
that. But ii adding to the Precepts be the doing of God’s Com- 
mands in another way than he hath prefcribed, and diminilhing 
from them be merely not to do what God hath commanded, as 
fome conceive, then thefe words are dill more remote from the fenfe 
affixed on them by the incredulous Jews. For why may not God 
himfelf add to his own Laws, or alter the form of them, altho’we 
. are always bound dircftly to follow God’s declared will ? May not 
God enlarge his own Will, and bring his Scholars from the Ru- * 
diments of their non-age to the higher knowledg of thofe who are 
full grown? or mud the World of neceffity do that which the old 
Roman fo much abhorred, fenefcere in dementis , wax gray in learn- 
ing this A, B, C? or was the Ceremonial Law like the China Cha- 
racters, that the World might fpend its Age in conning of them? 

But it appears that there was no other meaning in that drift pro- 
hibition, than that Men fhou’d not of their own heads offer to find 
out new ways of worfhip as Jeroboam did, but that God’s Reve- 
lation of his own Will in all its diderent degrees was to be the ade- 
quate Rule of the way and parts of his own worfhip. Andlwou’d 
fain know of the Jews whether their own fevere and drift Pro- 
hibitions of things not at all forbidden in the Law of God, and 
that on a religious account, as min'? 1*’D a boundary to the Law , 
come not nearer the adding to God’s Law, than God’s own further 
declaration of his Will doth? All the difpute then mud be, not 
whether God ipay add to his own Law, but whether the Gofpel 
be a prohibited addition to the Law of Mofes j that is, whether it 
be only the invention of Men, or it be the exprefs declaration of the 
WilJ of God? As to which controverfy, he is no true Chridian 
who dare not readily joyn idiie with them, and undertake to prove 
by all the Arguments by which they believe the Law of Mofes to 
have been of Divine Revelation, that the Gofpel of Chrijl is a clear 
Manifedation of the Will of God- But of mat afterwards. 

From 
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From hence it is evident that God hath not by this place tied 
up himfelf from any further Manifeftation of his Mind beyond the 
Law of Mofes } -but it may be they may put a greater confidence 
in thofe expreffions which feem neceffarily to imply aperpetual and 
unalterable obligation in the Law of Mofes : For, faith the late 
learned Rabbi Manaffe Ben Ifrael , If by fuch expr efforts as thofe 
are ufed in Scripture which feem to import the perpetuity of the 
Law of Mofes, fomewhat elfe Jhould be meant than they feem to ex- 
prefs } what did Mofes and the Tropheps in ufing them but lay a 
JlumblingMock in the ways of Men^ whereas they might have Jpoken 
clearly , and told us there Jhould a time come when the Ceremonial Law 
jhould oblige no longer ? This being a charge of fo high a nature* 
mud not be difmift without a particular enquiry into the exprefli- 
ons which are the ground and reafon of it. The places mod in- 
lifted on by the Jews , ar cDeut. 29. 29. Things which are revealed 
belong to us and to our Children for ever. S oLevit. 23. 14. 

the precept of offering the firft fruits is there called cSiy rpri 
a ftatute for even and that of the Taffover , Exod. 12. 17. where 
the lame exprefiion is ufed. From hence they infer that no alte- 
ration can happen as to the Ceremonial Law, fince God himfelf 
hath declared that it lhall continue for ever. To this common ar- 
gument of the Jews , it is in general reply’d, That the word in 
which the main force of the argument lies, doth not cary with it 
an abfolute perpetuity, but it lignifics according to the fubjeft it is 
joyned with. So when it is apply’d to God, it lignifies Eternity, 
not fo much from the mere importance of the word, as from the 
neccflary exiftence of the Divine Nature. Thence Maimonides him- 
felf can lay, Troinde feiendum eft quod Olam non neceffario fignificet 
at emit at em, nift ei conjungatur Ed (ft vel *^) idque vel poft illud 
*ut Olam vaedi vel ante Ad Olam. Altho’ this Rule of his hath no 
certainty at all in it, as appears from his Collection of it, which is 
becaufe it is faid, Tfal. 10. 16. The Lord he is King Olam vaed> 
for ever and ever : but as I faid already, that is not from the figni- 
ftcation of the word, but the nature of the thing. And it is moll 
plain in Scripture that 07 iy is fo far from implying a neceflary 
perpetuity, that it is apply’d to fuch things as can have no long 
duration, as Exod. 21. 6. and he Jhall ferve him , CD’Tijn, that is, 
(as the Jews themfelves expound it) to the nex Jubilee , tho' it 
were near or far off. So 1 Sam. 1. 22. where Samuel is laid to abide 
before the Lord for ever , where we find Maimonides his 

Ad Olam in a fenfe veiy far fhort of Eterj^fy •, thiVis lo plain 
that the formerly cited R. Jofeph Albo doth in t£rms confefs it, and 
produceth a multitude of other places to the lame purpole. For 
which tho’ he be lufficiently cenliired by his Brethren, yet we may 
lee there may be fome ingenuity left in*a JewiJh Rabbi-, even in the 
grand dilpute concerning the Eternity of the Law of Mofes. 

All the difficulty now is to aflign fome rational accounts why 
fuch Precepts which God did not intend fhou’d be always obliga- 
tory, yet fhou’d be enforced upon them in fuch exprelfions which 
may feem at heaft to imply a Perpetuity. Of which thefe may be 
given. Firft, That thefe * Precepts to which thefe expreffons are an - 
nexedt Jhou'd not be looked on as mere ambulatory Laws that did 
only concern them in their travels thro * the Wilder nefs^ and not con - 

tinue 
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time obligatory when they were fetled in Canaan. For which pur- 
pole we are to obferve, That tho’ all the Laws were given in 
one body in the Wildernefs, yet the obligation to all of tnem did 
not commence at the fame time, neither were they to continue for 
the fame duration ; thefe three forts of Precepts may be obferved 
among them ■, firft, filch as concerned them only in their prelent 
condition, as that about the Tabernacle, which was then a move- 
able Temple among them, luitablc to their condition ■, but when 
they were letled, God was to have a fetled Houfe too. So that 
Precept of going without the camp, Deut. 32. 12. had an immediate 
refpeft to their Peregrination. Secondly , Such Precepts as were 
given them , but they were not bound to perform them ’till their 
fetlement in Canaan , as driving out the Canaanites-, Numb. 33. 72. 
building the Temple in the place which God (hod d choofe^ ere Sling Ju- 
dicatories in theirfeveral Cities, choo/ing a King-, See. Thirdly , There 
were fuch Precepts as concern them wnere-ever they were, whether 
intheWildernels or in Canaan ; now thefe are the Precepts which 
are laid to be perpetual. This is the account given of it by H. Grot- it 
Grotius j but becaufe this may be liable to feme Exceptions, I there- ebriju^. 
fore add, Secondly , That the reafon of thofe exprelfions being an- /. 7. ' 

nexed to the Precepts of the Ceremonial Law, is, Becatfe they 
were to continue obligatory * till fuch a remarkable period of time 
came which Jhould alter the ftate of things among them. And fiicH 
^period of time the coming of the Meffias is by themfelves lup- 
j jo fed to be, when in their famous computation they make three 
Epochal s, Before the Law, Under the Law, and the Coming of 
the Meffias. And it is evident yet by them, that they do ftillex- 
pe& a wonderful alteration of the ftate of things when the Meffias 
comes j doth it not therefore ftand to reafon that 071)17 fhou’dbe 
added to fuch things which were to continue ’till fo great altera- 
tion as lhou’d be on the coming of the Meffias-, efpecially if the 
Coming of the Meffias had been deferred fo long as they falfly 
fuppofe it to be? But however, granting that a newferiesof times 
or is to commence from the Meffias , there is very great reafon 

why that exprelfion Ihou’d be added to thofe things which were 
'to continue as long as the «.’*» did, i.e. ’till Meffias came, which we 
freely ackowledg. And in this fenfe is O^iy often taken for fuch 
a duration of things which had fome remarkable period to conclude 
it, as in the cafe of tjhe Jubilee-, in the Servant mentioned, and the 
fpecial employment which God called Samuel to, in this cafe, aSf 
to the event. Or theWSbd of his life in Hannah's defignation, when 
fhe laid he Ihou’d attend upon the Lord for ever. Thirdly , Thefe 
* Precepts are faid to endure for ever-> which would ft ill have continued 
obligatory , uhlefs God-himfelf had altered the obligation of them by 
a new Revelation of his Will. For in this cafe it is moft certain 
that all politive Precepts coming immediately from God, do carry 
with them an unalterable obligation, unlefs the Legillator himfelf 
do in as evident a way repeal them as he did once eftablifh them* 
that is in luch Laws which depend merely upon God’s Politive and 
Arbitrary Will. For in this cafe God aflows none to alter any 
thing concerning his Law } but indilbenfable obedience is our duty 
’dll God himfelf repeal his former Laws. And this we aflert to 
be the cafe of the Gofpel. So that it appears plainly that it im- 
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plies nothing inconfiftent with the Wifdom of God to repeal an 
eftabliftied Pofitive Law, tho’ fome expreftions to prejudiced minds 
feem to imply a perpetuity in it. . 

ix. We come therefore to the third thing which may make a Pofi- 
tive Law unalterable , which is , when the reafon of it is immu- 
' table j for then, fay they, it wou’d argue mutability in God to re- 
peal it. If we can therefore make it evident that the Ceremonial 
Law was not eftabliftied on an immutable Reafon, and that the Rea- 
fon on which it was eftabliftied doth fuppofe a ftate of things to 
come, in which it ftiou’d expire, then there cannot be the leaftprc- 
tence of mutability in God on the repeal of fuch a Law. Firft, 
That it was not eftablijhed upon an immutable Reafon : The.immu- 
table Reafon of a Law muft either be fetched from the nature of 
the things commanded, or the grounds of the eftablilhing of it 3 
we have already proved that the nature of the Pofitive Precepts 
of the Ceremonial Law do not carry in them an intrinfecal good- 
nefs. And here the Sophiftry of the Jews is apparently difcovered, 
that when they are prefled with this, they take fan&uary in the 
‘Decalogue, or fome Spiritual Precepts, which comprehend in them 
the general foundation of the Law as Thou Jhalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart , &c. whereas thefc are very remote from 
r the matter in controverfy, which concerns not what Precepts were 
moral in their Law, but what were purely ceremonial * which were 
lo .far from being founded oj^an immutable Reafon, that the parti- 
cular occafions of the giving of man? of them, is particularly afii£- 
ned them by their own Writers*, elpecially in the main parts of the 
Ceremonial Worfhip of God among them, the reafons of which 
Maimm. , Maimonides faith may be deduced from the Cuftoms of the Za~ 
baifts , the knowledg of whole Opinions and Cuftoms, he tells us, 
is porta magna ad reddendas praceptorum caufas, gives much light 
to the Law of Mofesj and particularly of himfelf, he iaith, Quod 
mult arum legum rati ones & caufie mi hi innotuerint ex cognitionefiei , 
rituum & cultus Zabiorum j that he came to the' right underftand- 
ing of many of the Laws of Mofes by his knowledg in the Rites 
and Cuftoms of thefe Zabaifts. Granting therefore the Hypothefis 
of this learned Rabbi , that the Precepts of the Law had moft of 
them a particular refpeft to the idolatrous Cuftoms of thefe Peo- 
ple > what will hence follow but only this, that the reafon of the 
Ceremonial Precepts did refpett the Cuftoms in ufe when they 
were given , and fo are not founded upon an immutable Reafon ? 
And the more the Precepts are whofe Reafon is to. be fetched from 
hence, the more plain and evident is the thing we intended by it, 
viz. That the Ceremonial Law is not founded upon an unalterable 
Reafon . . 

x. Now from this one head of the idolatrous Cuftoms of thole 
Nations about them hath that learned Author deduced the Rea- 
fons of very many of the moft obfeure Commands of the Cere- 
Levit. if. monial Law: As {hat concerning rounding the comer of tfreir heads, 
v voir in ^hieh Herodotus tells us was tne Cuftom of the Arabians, and 
qthers of the Babylonian Priefts *, by both which the Zabii may 
dtidoUiat. be meant, the fuperftition of the Zabii being Chaldaan, as I have 
c ‘ **• ftiewed already, and their Name, as fome conceive, from Saba 
the Son of Chus, whofe pofterity were feated in Arabia^ near to 
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the Red Sea j and that which confirms this opinion, is, that the 
Sabeans did, as Philoftorgius faith, Worfhip the Sun and Moon , as 
the Zabaifts did in Maimonides •, and withal Bochartus makes it 
evident from Strabo , that fome of th ^Babylonians called Gerrhai, * hMU *- 
pofiefled themfelves of the Country of the Sabeans, , whereby 
this originally Chaldaic fuperftition might fpread its felf in 
thefe parts near the confines of Judaa, which might be the 
caufe why all thofe Rites , which were ufed by thefe idolatrous 
People, are fo feverely forbidden to the’ Jews : God thereby 
fetting up a Wall of Separation between his People and the Na- 
tions round about them, by ^making the Cuftom of the Jews al- 
moft Antipodes to theirs j as thofe of Japan are to them of China. 

Upon the fame ground ft is fuppofed that other Precept was made 
againft wearing a garment of linnen and woollen , becaufe the ido- uvit , 9 . 
latrous Priefts ufed to go fo cloathed, as Maimonides tells us out of I ?\ 
their Books, and likewife that prohibition of a woman's wearing 
the armour of a man, and a man's wearing the garments of a woman , '• 37. * 

is very probably fuppofed to have had its original from that ido- D * ut li -r- 
latrous Cuftom mentioned by the fame Author, Ut vir geftet Ve- v.smm. 
ftimentum muliebre color atum quando flat coram Jlella Veneris s fimi- 
liter ut mulier induat loricam & arma b elite a quando flat coram ftella 
Mortis i but that Author doth not deny a further Reafon to be 
couched in it for the prefervation of public honefty. Many other 
Precepts are drawn from die fame fountain by that fame Author, 
as the ( owing of divers feeds in the fame ground s the forbidding the Lev.19.19. 
eating of the fruit of their trees for the fir ft three years after they 
came to Canaan •, that being the mrtheft time wherein the trees of 
their own plantation WQtfa begin to bear in that Country. Novi 
it was the Cuftom of all thofe idolatrous People, that the firft 
time any tree did bear, part of the fruit was to fie burnt up in an 
offering to the Idol, and the other part eaten in the Idol-Temple * 
or elfe they fuppofed their trees wou’d never profper : Now in 
oppofition to this, God bids them bring the fruit of the Fourth 
year to him, and eat of the Fifth themfelves, that it may yield unto Levit. 19. 
you the hopreafe thereof. So the Idolaters threatned all Parents that ** is% 
their Children wou’d never live, unlefs they caufed them to pafs 
thro * the fire ; from which Oiftom Maimonides faith, Some even in 
his time would take the children that were new born , and move them 
up and down over a fire wherein odoriferous fmells were c aft. Thence 
comes that ftriift Prohibition of giving the children to Moloch, which Levit. »©. 
was by that Cuftom of palling thro’ the fire. To this fame Head, ^ 
the fame Author refers that of not eating the member of a living 9,4 
creature , which we render flefh with the life thereof which was 
Forbidden, as he elfewhere tells us, not only for avoiding cruelty, 
but btcaufe the Heathen Nations were wont in their idolatrous sstimm. 
Feafts to take a member off from a living creature , and eat it after- 
wards*, and in them likewife he fuppofeth they ufed the. boiling 
the flefh and the milk together , which , faith he, befides that it affords 
at moft grofs nourifhment , favors of their idolatrous practices too and 
therefore , faith he, it is obfervable that twice where this ‘Precept is 
mentioned , it follows that of the folemn appearance of the mates at 
Jerufalem thrice a year , whereby it ferns to be imply'd that this Exod * M 
allion had relation to fome grqgt folemnity. Th'efe ana feveral other £ 
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Precepts of the Law of Mofes are deduced by that very learned 
Rabbi from idolatrous Cuftoms, as the occafions of them ; which 
feem to have the more reafon in them, becaufe that God did in the 
general fo ftri&ly forbid the Jews to walk after the cuftom of the 
Levit.10. Nations about them: Thence Origen takes notice of the 
on m. rt, bp™ *JT mxfitUn for which he faith, they 

(JutaCiI- reproached by the Heathens , becaufe their Laws and Tolity were fo 
fum, 1. 4. different from the Cuftom of other Nations. Thus we fee then that 
many Precepts of the Ceremonial Law, were founded neither on 
the goodnefs of the things themfelves, nor on any unalterable reafon, 
but were enforced on a peculiar reafon on the People of the Jews 
at that time, as they were a People feparated from the reft of the 
world for the worfhip of the true GoD/^And for the other great 
offices wherein their Religion did fo much confift, viz. Sacrifices, 
Diftin&ion of Meats, Obfervation of Feftivals, Circumcifion, and 
filch like: The particular account and reafon of them is either fo evi- 
dent in the Law its felf, or fo fully acknowledg’d by their own Wri- 
ters, that it is here fuperfluous to infift on them ; efpecially fince fo 
<sru.d(ve- many have done that fo largely already (particularly Grottus') whole 
cw. labors I intend not to tranforibe. 
xi. T ' I come therefore to the fecond thing, which is, That the Cere- 
monial Law was fo far from being founded on an immutable reafon , 
that' while it was in its great eft force fuch a ft ate of things was plain- 
ly foretold) with which the oofervation of that Law would be in- 
conjiflent. For which we are to confider, that tho’ the Law of 
Mofes feemed outwardly to tefpeft the temporal advantages of 
the People embracing it in the Land of Canaan } yet there was a. 
Spring of Spiritual rromifes whole head was higher than Jordan 
was, that ran down from the Patriarchs, and was more fully opened 
to fome of them, which tho’ it feemed to run under ground in 
the midft of the Ceremonial Obfervations of the Law; yet it fre- 
quently brake fofth and opened its felf in the midft of them, and. 
by degrees in the Prophetical Age did make its felf a larger Chan- 
nel, ’till in the time of the Meffias by its force and violence it 
overthrew thofe banks which flood in the way of it, and over- 
fpread the free of v the whole Earth. It is evident by the whole 
feries of the Scripture of the Old Teftament, that God’s ultimate 
intention w'as not to confine the laving Knowledg of his Will only 
to the Jevbs j for the great Promife to Abraham was, That in his 
feed all the nations of the earth ftoould be bleffed s And as Abraham 
rejoyced to fee that day afar off ; fo good Jacob , when he leaned 
on his Jacob's Staff, took the height of that Day-Star from on 
high) which tho’ like fome of the fix’d Stars, might not for fome 
time be vifible to the inferior World} yet foretold the time when 
he fhou’d defeend into a lower Orb, and become conlpicuous in 
• our Horifon. And confoquently to his appearance in the World, 

wou’d be the drawing not fo much the Eyes as the Hearts of the 
Gen- 49- World to him} for no fooner is it mentioned that Shiloh comes 
IO ' when the Scepter departs from Judah } but it immediately follows. 
And to him Jhall the gathering of the people be. Thus we fee be- 
fore ever the Law of Mofes came to inclof e the People of the Jews 
as Gods peculiar people) there was a defign on foot, for inlarging 
the bound of God’s Inheritance, an ^making the uttermoji parts of 
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the earth his Sons pofeffon. Can we then think that the Law 
which came afterwards, cou’d difannul ,thc Covenant made 430 
years before, as the Apoftle excellently reafons? Can we believe Cal.* .7. 
the Mofaical difpenfation was the utmoft of what God did in- 
tend, when God had before promiled that the Blefling of Abraham 
Ihou’d come upon us Gentiles alfo ? To which purpofe it is very 
obfervable, that Abraham was jufliffd not in circumcifon, but in 
uncircumcijion for he received the fgn of circumcifon, afeal of the 

rizhteoufnefs of faith, beinguncircumcifed, that he might be the father 

of aU them that believe, though they be not circumcifed } that ngh- 
teoufnefs might be imputed unto them alfo Whereby it is evident 
that the great Bleftlngs promifed to Abraham, did not relpcct him 
merely a? Progenitor of the Ifraelites, but in a higher capacity, 
as Father of the faithful and that the ground of his acceptance 
with God did not depend on any Ceremonial Rite, fuch as Cir- 
cumcifion was, God imputing his Faith for Righteoufnefs bcfoie 
his being circumcifed. But becaufe the time was not yet come 
wherein the grand Myftery of Man’s Salvation by the death of the 
Son of God was to be revealed •, therefore when God called the 
Nation of the Jews from their bondage, he made choice of a more 
obfeure way of reprefenting this Myftery to them thro all t ic 
umbrages or the Law : And withal inforced his Precepts with fuch 
terrible fandions of curfes to all that continued not in all that was 
written in that Law to do it, to make them the more apprehenfive 
that the ground of their acceptance with God, cou d not be the 
performance of the Precepts of that Law, but they ou^ht to breathe 
after that higher difpenfation wherein the wav and method of Man s 
Salvation Ihou’d be fully revealed when the f nine fs of time was come. 

Now therefore God left them under the Tutorage and Pedagogy 
of the Law, which fpake fo feverely to them, that they might not 
think this was all God intended in order to the happinefs of Men, 
but that he did referve fome greater thing in ftore to be enjoy d 
by his People when they were come to Age. ' . 

So that tho’ the Ceremonies of the Law had not a Mouth to 
fpeak out Chrifl ; yet they had a Hand to point to him* for they 
were the Ihadow or dark reprefentation of that which was to be 
drawn afterwards to the greateft life. And this was undeiitood by 
all thofewhofe hearts were carried beyond the outward faplefs Let- 
ter of the Law, to the more inward and fointual meaning of; it, 

(there being an and ifr&w m the Law as we 1 as Phi o- 

fophy,) thefc Myfteries were too not fo veiled and hidden, but 
all that were MA+ fully initiated , might fully underftand them *. 
which made that true Spiritual Cabala , which was conftant v pic- 
ferved among the Ifraelites, which was more largely commented 
on by the Prophets of fuccceding Agesy whole care it .was to un- 
lock this Cabala, and to raifc up the hearts of the p e°pie m 
higher expectation of the great things which were^ to come. I hence 
we riot only read of the folemn Prayer of the Church of the Jews, 
that the knowledg of God might be difperfed over all the Na- 
tions of the earth, but we have many Prophecies that when the 
mountain of the Lord's houfejhou’d be exalted, all nations fiouldfow 
unto it: that from the nfing of the Sun to the going down thereof, 

God's name fhall be great among theG entiles, and in ewr 7 P lac ^ 
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cenfe Jhould be offered to his name-, and a pure offerings for his name 
Jhall be great among the Heathen. That the Infcription on the High- 
Prieft’s Forehead, Holinefs to the Lord-, fhou’d by reafon of the 
large diffufion of a Spirit of Holinefs in the days of the Gofpel, 
&adi-» 4 - be fet upon the bells of Horfes, that the pots in the Lord's houfe fhould 
%0 ‘ be as the bowls before the Altar-, i. e. that when the Levitical Ser- 
vice fhou’d be laid afide, and that Holineft, which was that appro- 
priated to the Priefts and Inftruments of the Temple, fhou’d be 
difcerned in thofc things which feemed moft remote from it. That 
pfii.uo. a Priefthood after another order than that of Aaron jhould be efta- 
4* S' 6 - blijhfd , viz. after the order of Melchifedec j and that he that was the 

Prieft after this order* Jhould judg among the Heathen , and wound 
Ver - 3- the heads over many Countries j that in the day of his pooler the 
‘People fhou’d (not be frighted to obedience with thunder-daps and 
earth-quakes, as at Mount Sinai) but fhou’d come and yield them- 
felves as a free-will offering unto him* and yet their number be as 
great as the drops of the dew which dijlil in the morning. That 
ifi.66.it. God out of other Nations would take unto himfelf for Priefts and 
Hag. ,. 7 . for Levites that the defer e of all Nations Jhould fpeedily corhe j that 
Mai- 3- «• the Meffenger of the Covenant Jhould come into his Temple s nay, that 
Dan. 9. 14. Jeventy weeks are determined upon thy people , and upon thy hopy City $ 
*6.17. that then the Vifion and Prophecy Jhould be fealed up s that the Sa- 
crifice and Oblation Jhould be caufed to ceafei that the City and the 
Sanctuary Jhould be deft roved , and the end thereof fhall be with a flood* 
and untq the end of the tVar deflations are determined j that after 
three fcore and two weeks Meflias Jhould be cut off* but not for him- 
felf ) that by him tranfgreffion Jhould be finijhed , and reconciliation 
for iniquity Jhould be made , and everlafting righteoufnefs Jhould be 
brought in. And left all thefe things fhou’d be apprehended to be 
v only a higher advancing of the Levitical Worfhip, and the way 

of external Ceremonies, God exprefly faith, That he would mate 
Jer.j1.3t. a new Covenant with the houfe of Ifrael, and with the houfe of Ju- 
3 »• dah j not according to the Covenant that I made with their Fathers, 

in the day I took them by . the hand to bring them out of the Land of 
iyEgypt* which my Covenant they brake , although 1 was an huff 
band to them , faith the Lord: But this Jhall be the Covenant that 
I will make with the houfe of Ifrael after thofe days , faith the Lord 1 
I will put my Law in their inward parts , and write it in their hearts* 
and will be their God , and they Jhall be my people. Can any one 
that now confiders ferioufly the ftate of things thus deferibed as 
it fhou’d come to pals, ever imagin that the Levitical Service was 
ever calculated for this State? Was God’s Worfhip to be confin’d 
to his Temple a tjerufalem* when all the Nations ofthe earth fhou’d 
come to ferve him ? Was the High-Prieft to make an Atonement 
there, when an order of Priefthood different from the Aaronical 
, fhou’d be fetup ? Muft the Tribe of Levi only attend at the Tem- 
ple, when God fhou’d take the Priefts and Levites out of all Nations 
that ferve him ? What wou’d become of the magnificence’ and 
% glory of the Temple, when both City and San&uary fhall be de- 

frroyd, and that muft be within few prophetical Weeks after the 
MeJjias is cut off? And muft the Covenant God made with the 
Ifraelites continue for ever, when God exprefly faith, he wou’d 
make a New one, and that not according to the povenant which 
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he made with them then? It is lb evident then, as nothing can 
well be more, that under the Old Teftament, fuch a ftate of Re- 
ligion was defcrib’d and promis’d, with which the Levitical Wor- 
Ihip wou’d be inconfiftent •, and fo that the Ceremonial Law was 
not at firft eftabliflied upon an immutable Reafon, which was the 
thing to be proved. 


CHAP. VIII. 

General Hypothefes concerning the truth of the Do&rine 

of Christ. 

I. The great prejudice again ft our Savior among Jews and Heathens , 
was the mearmefs of his appearance. The difference of the ML 
racles at the delivery of the Law and Gofpel. II. Some general 
Hypothefes to clear the fubferviency of Miracles to the Doftrme 
of Christ, i. That' where the truth of a Doftrine depends 
not on Evidence , but Authority , the only way to prove the 
truth of the Doftrine, is to prove the Tefimony of the Revea- 
ler to be infallible. Things may be true which depend not on E- 
vidence of the things. What that is, and on what it depends . The 
uncertainty of Natural Knowledg. III. The Exigence of God, the 
foundation of all certainty. The certainty of matter of Faith pro- 
ved from the fame Principle. Our knowledg of any thmgfuppofeth 
> fomethmg incomprehenfible. IV. The certainty of. Faith as great as 
that of Knowledg , the grounds of it jhionger. The Confflency of 
Rational Evidence with Faith. Tet objefts of Faith exceed Reafon , 
the abfur dities following the contrary opinion. VI. The uncertainty 
of that which is called Reafon. VII. Philofophical Diftates no fan- 
dard of Reafon. Of Tranfubjfantiation and Ubiquity , &c. why re- 
jected as contrary to Reafon. The foundation of Faith in matters 
above Reafon. VIII. Which is infallible Tefimony 3 that there are 
waps to know which is infallible, proved, z. Hypoth. A Divine 
Tefimony the mo ft infallible. The refolution of Faith into G o dV 
veracity as its formal objeft. IX. 3. Hypoth. A Divine tefimo- 
ny may be known, tho' God fpeak not immediately. Of Infpiration 
among the Jews, and Divination among the Heathens. XII. 4. Hy- 
poth. The Evidence of a Divine Tefimony mu ft be clear and cer- 
tain. XIII. Of the common motives of Faith, and the obligation fo 
faith arifing from them. The original of Infidelity. 

H Aving now cleared that the Law of Mofes was capable of a t 
repeal, I come to the fecond Enquiry, Whether the Miracles 
Savior did give a fufficient Evidence of his power and Autho- 
rity 
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rity to repeal it. I fhall not (to prevent too large an excurfion) infift 
on any other Evidences of our Savior’s being the promifed MeJJias , 
but keep clofe to the matter of our prefent debate, concerning the 
Evidence which arifeth from fuch a power of Miracles as our Sa- 
vior had in order to his eftablilhing that Doctrine which he came 
to publifh to the World. The great (tumbling- block in reference 
to our Bleffed Savior among both the Jews and learned Heathens , 
was the meannefs of his appearance in the World, not coming at- 
tended with that ftate and magnificence, which they thought to 
be infeparable from fo Great a Perfon. The Jews had their fenfes 
fo pofleffed with the Thundrings and Lightnings on Mount Sinai, 
that they cod’d not imagin the ftru&ureof their Ceremonial Wor- 
lhip cou’d be taken down with lefs noife and terror than it was 
erc&ed. And withal collefting all thofe paflages of the Old Te- 
ftament , which feemed to foretel fuch glorious things of the 
days of the MeJJias , (which either refer to his fecond Coming, or 
muft be underftood in a Spiritual fenfe) they having their Minds 
opprefled with the fenfe of their prefent calamities, apply’d them 
wholly to an external Greatnefs, whereby they might be deliver’d 
from the Tyranny of the Roman Power. The Heathens , as ap- 
pears by Celfus and others, thought it very ftrange, that the Son 
of God ftiou’d appear in the World with fo little Grandeur, and 
have no greater Train than twelve fuch obfcure Perfons as the A- 
AfiU poftles were. For, faith Celfus, • to*®* St *■;*'&> *»- 

orix- L a. ri> Am >h, t%t& r ©ii* As the Sun , which enlightens all 

other things , doth firfi difeover himfelf, fo it was fitting the San of 
God Jhoutd do when he appeared to the World. And fo we fay he 
did to all fuch whofe Minds were not blinded thro’ obftinacy and 
wilful ignorance. For altho’ this Son of Righteoufnefs was pleas’d 
for the better carrying on his defign in the W or Id to wrap up Jiim- 
felf in a cloud, yet his Qlory cou’d not be confin’d within it, but 
did break thro’ that dark veil of his Human Nature, and did dif- 
eover it felf in a moil clear and convincing manner. His appear- 
ances indeed were not like thofe upon Mount Sina'h becaufe his 
defign was not to amufe Men with the Glory of his Majefty, and 
to terrify them from Idolatry, (which was a great reafon of thofe 
dreadful Thanomena at the delivery of the Law) but he came to 
draw all Men to him by the Power and Energy of his Grace, and 
therefore afforded them all Rational Convi&iOns in order to it. And 
therefore the quality of our Savior’s Miracles was confiderable, 
as well as the greatnefs of them. The intent of them all was to 
do good, and thereby to bring the World off from its fin and folly, 
to the embracing of that holy Dottrine which he came to publifh 
to the World. 

n. Now that fiich a Power of Miracles in our Savior hac^thegreateft 
fubferviency to the giving full and convincing Evidence that he was 
the Perfon he declared himfelf to be, and that his Do£trine was 
thereby fo clearly attefted, that it was nothing but obftinacy, which 
cou’d withhold affent, will appear by thefe following Hypothefes 
which I lay down in order to the proving it. 

,. H yp t k, Where the truth of a 'Doftrine depends not on the Evidence of the 
things themfelves, but on the Authority of him that reveals it, there 
the only way to prove the c Do&rine to be true, is to prove the Te- 
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ftimony of him that revealed it to be infallible. Several things are 
neceflary to be proved for the clearing this Propofition. 

i. That it is not repugnant to ReaJon> that a Dottrine Jhouldbe 
true which depends not upon the Evidence of the thing it felf By 
evidence of the thing I underftand fo clear and diftinft a Perception 
of it, that every one who hath the ufe of his rational Faculties, 
cannot but upon the firft apprehenfions of the Terms yield a certain 
aflent to it ; as That the whole is greater than a part ; That if we 
take away equal things from equal, the remainder muft be equal. 
Now we are to obferve, that as to all thefe common Notices of 
Human Nature which carry fuch Evidence with them, the certainty 
of them lies in the Proportion as it is an a£t of the Mind abftra- 
&ed from the things themfelvesj for thefe do not fuppofetheEx- 
iftence of the things •, but whether there be any fbch things in the 
World or no as Whole or Parts, the Undcrftanding is allured that 
the Idea of the whole carries more in its reprefentation than that 
of a part does. This is the great Reafon of the certainty aqd evi- 
dence of Mathematical truths, not as feme imagin , becaufe Men 
have no intereft, or defign, in thofe things, and therefore they ne- 
ver queftion them, but becaufe they proceed not upon lcnfible but 
abftra&ed matter, which is not liable to fo many doubts as the 
other is: for that a Triangle hath three Angles no Man qqeftiorts j 
but whether fiich fenfible parts of Matter make a Triangle, maybe 
very queftionable. Now that the truth of Beings, or the certainty 
of Exiftehce of things cannot be fo certain as Mathematical De- 
monftr'ations, appears from hence : becaufe the manner of convey- 
ance of thefe things to my Mind cannot be fo clear and certain as 
in purely Intellectual operations, abftra&ed from exiftent Matter. 
For the higheft Evidences of the Exiftence of things muft be ei- 
ther the judgment of Senfe, or . clear and diftinCt perception of the 
Mind : now proceeding in a mere Natural way, there can be no in- 
fallible certainty in a either of thefe* Fof the Perception of the 
Mind in reference to the exiftence of things being earned fo much 
thro’ thofe Ideas or Phantafms which are conveyed to the Un- 
derftanding thro’ the impremons of Senfe, if thefe may be demon- 
ftrated to be fallacious, I may well queftion the certainty of that, 
which I am certain I have been deceived by •, fuppofing then I fhou’d 
queftion the truth of every thing which is conveyed in an uncertain 
way to my Mind, I may loon outgo even 'Pyrrho himfelf in real 
Scepticifm. Neither can I conceive how clear and diftindfc perce- 
ption of any thing, tho’ not coming thro’ the fenfes, doth necefr 
larily infer the exiftence of the thing* for it only implies a Non- 
repugnancy of it to our Natural Faculties, -.and confequently the 
bare poflibility of it. For otherwife it were impoflible for us to 
have a clear perception of anything any longer than it exiftsj nay, 
than we know it to exiftj for Exiftence or Non-exiftence is all one 
to the Underftanding, while it is not allured of either. And it is 
withal evident that things imaginary may clearly affe& the Mind 
as well as real , for I may have as real and diftinft Perception of 
a Phoenix in my Mind, as of a Partridge , doth it therefore follow 
that the one is ideally exiftent as well as the other ? and it will be 
a very hard matter to affign a certain difference between Imagina- 
tion and pure Intfclle&ibn in fuch things, which tho’ not a&ually 
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exiftent, yet imply no repugnancy at all to the Faculties of Mens 
Minds. It is evident then, that there cannot be fo great certainty 
df the cxiftence of things as there may be of Mathematical De- 
monftrations. 

m. And if that Principle be fiippofed as the foundation of all Thy- 
fical certainty as to tne Being of things, viz. That there is a God, 
who being infinitely good, will not fuffer the Minds of Men to be 
deceived in thole things which they have a clear and diftind per- 
ception of (without which fuppofition we cannot be allured or the 
certainty of any operations of the Mind, becaule we cannot know 
but we were fo made, that we might be then moll deceived, when 
we thought our felves mod fure: ) If this Principle, I fay, be 
fuppofed as the foundation of all certain Knowledg, then from it 
I infer many things which are very much advantageous to our cer- 
tainty in matters of Faith. 

i. That the foundation of all certainty lies in the necejfary exi- 
fience of a Being abfolutely perfect. So that unlcfs I know that 
there is a God, I cannot be allured that I know any thing in a 
certain manner j and if I know there is a God, I mult necellarily 
apprehend him to be abfolutely perfect ■, becaule the grounds of my 
Knowledg, that there is a God, are from thofe abfolute perfedions, 
which there are in him) and if I cou’d fuppole him not abfolutely 
perfed, I mult fuppole him not to be God for that is necellarily 
imply ’d in his Definition. NoW then if all certainty doth fuppole 
the exiltence of a Being lo abfolutely perfed, I mult, before 1 can 
know any thing certainly, conclude that there is an infinity of Know- 
ledg, Wifdom, Power and Goodnefs in this Godj for thofe are 
things which all who underltand them will grant to be perfedions j 
and if they be in God, they mult be ablolute, i. e. infinite. And 
if they be infinite, it necellarily follows that they mult tranfeend 
our apprehenfions > fo that now we have gainea this Principle in 
order to Faith, that we*muft grant fomething to be unconceivable 
before we can come certainly to know any thing. From whence 
it fellows that thofe who will not believe any thing to be true, be- 
caufe it is above their apprehenfions, mult deny tne foundation of • 
all certainty, which (as we have proved) doth fuppofe fomething . 
to be infinite, or above our capacity to comprehend, 
iv. 2 . That we have as great certainty of whatever is revealed to 'us 
from God , as we can have of the truth of any thing which we mofi 
clearly underjtand . For the truth of Knowledg depending on tins 
fuppofition. That there is a God, whole goodnefs will not fuffer 
us to be deceiv'd, in the things we clearly underltand , there is the 
fame foundation for the ad of Faith as for that of Knowledg, 
viz. That Goo will not fuffer us to be deceiv’d in matters which 
• htofclf hath reveal’d to us. Nay* there feems to be greater on 
tbefe accounts. Fhrjh That there is not lb great danger to be de- 
ceiv’d in reference to ohjeds of fenfe, as there is in reference to 
objeds of Divine Revelation: becaufe objeds of fenfe make a con- 
tinual impreffion, upon the organs of fenfe * and as to tbefe things 
we fee the whole World agrees in them lb far as they are necefiary 
to life, and withal they bear a greater correfpondency to the pre- 
fcnt date of imperfedion which the Soul is now in : but now mat- 
ters of Divine Revelation are of a more fublimc and fpiritual na- 
. , . ture. 
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ture , which Mens Minds on that account are more apt to doubt 
ofj than of things obvious to fenfe and withal they call the Mind 
lo much off from fenfe, that on thefe accounts the prqnenefs to doubt 
is greater) and therefore the foundation of Certainty from Gob’s 
not fuffering us to be deceiv’d muff be llronger. Secondly , There 
is not lb great danger in being deceiv’d as to matters of fenfe or 
knowledg) as there is in things of Divine Revelation. For we 
fee) granting lenle to be deceiv’d y and that we have no certainty 
at all in natural things, yet affairs of Life are managed ftill> Men’s 
outward welfare depends not on the judgment of fenfe •, the Mer- 
chant hath never the lels gold in his Ship, bccaufe his lenle deceives 
him in judging that the Earth moves from him, when the Ship 
moves from it. The Sun doth never the lefs enlighten the World, , 
tho’ our Senfes be all of Epicurus his Mind, that the Sun is no 
bigger than he feems to be* but now as to matters of Divine Re- 
velation, they are things of the moll unfpeakable weight and im- 
portance, which depend upon our believing or disbelieving them. 

And therefore if the Goodnefsof God be fuch as it will not liiffer 
us to be deceiv’d in our judgment of material and fenfible Beings s 
how much lels in reference to the foundation of our certainty as 
to things divinely reveal’d? We lee then what Rational Evidence 
there is not only confiftent with, but necellarily imply’d in the foun- 
dation of Faith, even as great as in any thing which we do moll per- 
feftly knows fo that the in-evidence, which is fo much Ipoken of 
as an ingredient of the nature of Faith, muff not be underftood 
of the foundation whereon the aft of Faith doth Hand, but of the 
condition of the objeft, which being a matter of Divine Revela- 
tion, is a thing not obvious to our Senfes. In which fenfe the A- 
poftle lpeaks, that F aith is -czrittuii, «Aiy£®' i fitem/i |t«r, 

! The firm expectation of things hoped fory and flrong conviction of things 
•which are not feen : In which words, as Erafmus obferves, is con- 
tain’d only an high Encomium of Faith, and no dialeftical Defini- 
tion of it-, viz. that Faith foars above things of lenle or prelent 
enjoyment yea, tho’ the objefts of it be never lo remote from ei- 
ther, yet where there is fuflicient Evidences of Divine Revelation, 

Faith boggles at no difficulties, but is firmly refolv’d that that God 
who hath reveal’d thefe things, can and will bring them to pafs in 
his own time. There is not then any luch contrariety between the 
foundation of Faith and Knowledg, as the Schoolmen have per- 
luaded the Worlds we fee both of them proceed on the lame foun- 
. dation of certainty s all the difference is, Faith fixeth on the vera- 
city of God immediately in reference to a Divine Teftimonys 
Knowledg proceeds upon it, luppofing no Divine Revelation as 
to the things it doth difeover. 

3. We hence infer, ’That if the certainty of our Knowledg dc- v. 
pends on this Principle, That God will not fuffer us to be deceiv’d, 
then we are bound to believe whatever God doth reveal to us, 
tho’ we may not be able to comprehend the nature of the things 
revealed. For as to thefe things, we have the fame ground of cer- 
tainty which we have as to any Natural Caufess for as to them, we 
now luppofe from the former Principles, that fetting afidetheexi- 
flence or God, we cou’d have no certainty of them, but that 
the formal Reafon of our certainty is relblv’d into this, That God’s 
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Goddfi^ft Will not fuffer the Underftanding to be deceiv'd as to 
thefe things : the fame I fay as to Spiritual Myfteries reveal’d by 
God, the ground of our certainty lies not in the Evidence of the 
things, but in the undoubted veracity of God, who hath reveal’d 
them. All that I can imagin poflible to be reply ’d to this, is. That 
God’s veracity aflfures us in Natural Caufes that we are not deceiv’d, 
only where we have a clear and diftinft perception of the things, 
bilt now in matters above our Reafon to comprehend, there can 
be no clear and diftinft Perception. . To this I anfwer, 

Firjl* It is evident in the foundation of all certainty of Know- 
ledg, that there may be a clear and diftinft Perception of that which 
we cannot comprehend, viz. of a Being abfolutely perfeft for if 

• we have not a clear and diftindt Perception of God, the foundation 

* of all certainty is deftroy’d, which is tne neceflary Exiftence of fitch 
a Being j and he that fhall fay he cannot have a clear Perception 
of God without comprehending him, doth contradidf himfelr •, for 
if he be a Being infinite, he muft be incomprehenfible j therefore 
there may be clear Perception, where the objedt it (elf is above our 
capacity. Now whatever foundation there is in Nature for Inch 
£ Perception without Comprehenfion > that and much more is there 
lii fuch things as are reveal’d by God, tho’ above our Apprehenfion: 
For the Idea of God upon the Soul of Man cannot be fo ftrong 
an Evidence of the Exiftence of a Being above our Apprehenfion, 
as the Revelation of matters of Faith is, that we fhou’d believe 
the things fo reveal’d, tho’ our U nderftahdings lofe them (elves in 
ftriving to reach the natures of them, and the manner of their 
Exiftence. 

Secondly* That which is the only foundation of a temple in thi* 
cafe, is a Principle moft unreafonable in it fclf, That we are toem* 
brace nothing for troth, tho’ divinely reveal’d, but what our Rea* 
fon is able to comprehend as to the nature of the thing, and the 
manner of its exiftence*, on which account the Ddftrinc of the 
Trinity* Incarnation* Sat isf allion * and confequently the whole 
Myftery of the Gofpel of Christ muft be rejedted as incredible, 
and that oil this bare pretence, becaufe altho' many exprdfions in 
Scripture feem to import all thefe things, yet we arc odhnd to in- 
terpret them to another fenfe, becaufe this is incongruous to our 
Reafon. But altho’ Chriftianity be a Religion which comes in the 
higheft way of Credibility to the Minds of Men, altho' we are 
not bound to believe any thing but what we have fufficient reafon to 
make it appear that it is reveal’d by God j yet that any thing (hou’d 
be queftioned whether it be of Divine Revelation, merely becaufe 
our Reafon is to feek, as to the full and adequate conception of 
it, is a moft abfiird and unreafonable pretenfe : And the A Her tort 
of it muft tun themfelves on thefe unavoidable abfiirdities. 

Virft * Of believing nothing either in Nature or Religion to be 
true, but what they can give a foil and (atisfa&ory account of, as 
to every mode and circumftance of it. Therefore let filch Perfons 
fitft try themfelves in all the appearances of Nature > and then we 
may fuppofe they will not believe that the Sun fliincs till they have 
by demonftrative Arguments prov’d the undoubted truth of the 
Ttolema 'tc or Copernican Hypothecs $ that they willnever give credit 
to the flux and reflux of the Sea, till they dearly refefoe the 
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from frarching into the depths of Nature , that they fuffer them- 
fclves very fairly to be led by the Nofe: by the jnd>fr Dogmatical 
of all Philofopners and that in fuch Principles whichtne more 
ipqUifitive World hath now found to be. very (hort , uncertain 
ahd fallacious. And upon fevere enquiry, wc shall find the grand 
Principles which have been taken by there, adorers of Reafon, for 
almoft the-ftandardof it, have been fomtTheories which havebeen 
taken up merely from obfervation of the courfe of Nature by fuch 
Ferfons, who fcarce own’d any hand of Providence in the World. 
Now it cannot otherwife be conceiv’d but that thefe Theories orPrin- . 
ciples formed from fuch a narrow infpe&ion into the natures of 
things, null make ftrange work when we come to apply thofe things 
to them, which were never look’d at in the forming of them: 
Whence came thofe two receiv’d Principles* That nothing-can be 
produc’d out of nothing That, there is no polfible return from a 
privation to a habit, but from thofe Philofephers who believ’d 
there was nothing but matter in the. World * or if they did aflert 
the Exiftence of a God , yet fuppofed him unconcerned in the 
Government of the World. Whence come our Matters of Reafba 
to tell us , That the Soul cannot fubfift afror dcath without the 
Body? from what Philofophy was this derived? certainly from that 
which was very loth to acknowledg the iramoctafity of the Soul 
of Man f and any one who ftriCtly obferves the dbreepiresgnceof 
the Principles of the ‘PeripateticPhfLofophy will findvejy little roonf 
left for an eternal Being to interpofe it felf in the World * and 
therefore fome have fhrewdly obferv’d that Ariftotle (peaks more 
favorably of the Being of God in his Exoterics , than in his 
Acromatics , which all that know the reafon of the Names, will 
guefs at the reafon of. I demand then, Mutt the received Print 
ciples of Philofophy, and thofe fhort imperfect Theories , which 
werqtformed more from Tradition, than Experience, by the ancient 
Greeks, be taken from the ttandard of Reafon or no? If they 
mutt, we may foon forfake not only the fublimer Mytteries of thie 
Trinity, Divinity of Christ, Rejurrettitm , See. but we (hall foon 
(bake hands with Creation, ‘Providence, if not Immortality of Souls, 
and the Being of God himfelf. If thefe things be difown’d as the 
ttandard of Reafon, let us know what will be fiibftituted in the 
ropm of them and what Laws our Faith muft be try’d by. Are 
tttqy only Mathematical Demonftrations, or the undoubted common 
Notions of Human Nature, which whofoever under (lands a dents 
to them ? let any of the forementioned Mytteries be made appear 
to contradict thefe, and we will readily yield up our felves captives ■ 
to Region : But in the mean time let no jejune unproved Hypo- 
thefes in ‘Philofophy, be fet as Judges over matters of Faith, whole- 
only warrant for that office muft be St at pro rations voluntas. • Let 
theprinqples we proceed by, be firftmanirefted to be collected from 
a moft certain and univerfal infpeCtion into, the nature of all Beings, 
let the manner of procels be (hewed how they were collected ^left 
they labour with die' common fault of the Chymifts, of eftablifhing 
Hypnotical Principles from the Experiments of fome particular 
Bodies, which others do as evidently refute) and laftly, let it be made 
ap£g£tbat thefe Principles, thus collected, will ferve indifferently 
for aflpeings, (pirirual as well as material, infinite, as well as fiqitc. 
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and when this Task is dxaftdy perform’d, we will make room for 
Rcafon to fit upon the Bench, and bring the Scripture as the pri- 
soner to its Bar. 

Fourthly , According to this Principle, what certainty can we vn. 
have at all of any thing we are to believe? who hath fixed the 
bounds of that which Men call Reafon ? how (hall we know that 
thus far it will come, and no further? If no Banks be raifed againft 
it to keep it in its due Channel, we may have caufe to fear it may 
in time overthrow not only the Trinity , Incarnation , RefurreElion 
of the dead , but all other Articles of the Creed too. What Pre- 
scription can be pleaded by one fbrtof Men for Reafon more than 
for another? One will not believe this Article of his Faith, be- 
caufe againft his Reafon and why not another rejeft another Ar- 
ticle on the fame pretenfe? for whatever the ground of Unbelief 
be, if it be but baptized by the name of Reafon, it muft by this 
Principle pafs uncontroulea. If a fullen Philofopher lhall tell us, 
that the Notion of an immaterial fubftance contradifts his Reafon 
as much as the Trinity doth theirs, and that the Uriiverfe is no- 
thing elfe but a Syftem of Bodies by what Artifice will our Ma- 
tter of Reafon purge away all that black Choler, that fo clouds 
his Mind, that he cannot fee the Notion of a Spirit thro’ it ? And 
fuch a one will make a hard Shift, but he will reconcile his Opi- 
nion with Scripture too* and therefore why fhou’d he be boflkid 
up to Mens Explications of Scripture, when there is no neceflity, 
that he can fee, of understanding it in any other way than his 
own ? If another fhou’d come and tell us, that we muft be all 
Anthropomorpbites , and that otherwife the Scripture were not in- 
telligible *, Shall not this Man put in for Reafon too? Nay, laftly* 
if another Shall come and fpcak out, and tell us Religion is but a 
device of fubde Men, that all things come to pafs thro’ chance, 
that the World was made by a fortuitous concourfe of Atoms , and 
that all are fools which are not Atheifts , and and that it is im- 
poffible to apprehend the Being of a God, and therefore by the 
fame Reafon that they rejeft fbme Myfteries of Religion, he 
rejefts the foundadon of all* becaufe an infinite Being is incom- 
prehensible: whither now hath our Reafon carried us? while 
we pretend to rejeft any thing as divinely revealed, merely on 
that account, that it is above our Reafon? But it may be re- 
ply’d, On what account then do we rejeft the Doftrine of Tran- 
fubftandatiori, and the ubiquity of the Body of Christ, as repug- 
nant to Reafon , if we do not make Reafon judge in matters of Faith ? 

I anfwer, i. We rejeft thefe opinions not only as repugnant to 
Realon, but as insufficiently proved from Scripture j whereas 
we here fuppofe‘(it not being our prefentbufinefstoproveit) that 
the Several Doftrines of the Trinity , Incarnation , Refurre Elion 
of Bodies , &c. are only rejefted on that account, that tho’ Scri- 
pture feems to fpeak fair for them, yet it is otherwife to be inter- 
preted, becaufe fuppofed to be repugnant to Reafon. 2. Thofe 
Doftrines before mentioned are eminently ferviceable to pro- 
mote the great end of the Gofpel, and are inlaid in the very foun- 
dation of it, as that of the Trinity , aijd Divinity of Christ*, 
but thefe we now mention are no ways conduceable to that end, 
but Seem to thwart and overthrow it 3 and Tranfubftmttation efta- 
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fheth a way of Worfhip contrary to the Gofpel. 3. All the foun- 
dation of Tranfubftantiation is laid upon ambiguous places of Scri- 
pture, which muft of neceflity have fome Tropes and Figures in 
them> but the Dodrine of tne Trinity is not only contained in 
plain Scripture, but is evidenced by vifible appearance, as parti- 
cularly at the Baptifm of our Savior. 4. There is far greater ground 
why we fhou’d rejed Tranfubftantiation and Ubiquity , as inconfl- 
ftent with Reafbn, than that they fhou’d the Trinity , on this ac- 
count, becaufe the grounds of Reafon on which we rejed thofe 
opinions, are fetched from thofe effential and infeparable proper- 
ties of Bodies, which are inconfiftent with thofe opinions} now 
thefe arc things within the reach of our Under {landings (in which 
cafe God himfelf fometimes appeals to Reafon) but it is quite an- 
other cafe, when we fearch into the incomprehenfible Nature of 
God, and pronounce with confidence that fiich things cannot be 
in God, becaufe we cannot comprehend them } which gives a fuffi- 
cient anfwer to this objedion. The fubftance then of this Dif- 
courfeis, that whatever Dodrine is fufliciendy manifefted to be of 
Divine Revelation, is to be embraced and believed as undoubtedly 
true, tho’ our Reafon cannot reach to the full apprehenfion of all 
the Modes and Circumftances of it. So that as to thefe fublime 
Myfteries our Faith flands upon this twofold bottom. Fir/?, That 
th# Being, Underftanding, and Power of God doth infinitely tran- 
feend ours, and therefore he may reveal to us matters above our 
reach and capacity. Secondly , Tnat whatever God doth reveal is 
.undoubtedly true, tho’ we may not fully underftand it} for this is 
a mpft undoubted Principle, that God cannot and will not deceive 
any in thofe things whicn he reveals to Men. Thus our firft Sup- 
pofitipn is cleared, That it is not repugnant to Reafbn, that a Do- 
drine may be true, which depends not on the evidence of the thing 
it felf. • 

The Second is. That in matters whofe truth defends not on 
the evidence. of the things themfelves , infallible teftimony is the fullejb 
demonftration of them. . For thefe things nos being of Mathema n 
tical evidence, there muft be fbme other way found out for demon- 
ftrating the truth of them. And in all thofe things whofe truth 
depends on Teftimony, the more creditable the Teftimony is, the 
higher Evidence is given to them} but that Teftimony which may 
deceive, cannot give fopregnant an Evidence as that which cannot } 
for then all imaginable objections are taken off. This is fo clear, 
that it needs no further Proof} and therefore the Third follows. 

That there are certain ways whereby to know that u Teftimony 
delivered is infallible j and that is fully proved by thefe two Ar- 
guments. 1. That it is the duty of all diofe to* whom it is pro- 
pounded to believe it} now howcou!dthatbeaiduty in them to be- 
lieve, which they had no ways to know whether it were 4 Teftimony 
to be believed, or no? a. Becaufe God will condemn. the World 
fpr Unbelief: In which the Juftice of Go p’s proceeding doth 
neceffarily fuppofe that there were fufficient Arguments .toinduce 
them ; to believe, which cou’d not be, unlefe .there were feme certain 
w-ayfiippofed whereby 3 Teftimony mayibe known to be infallible. 
Thefe three things now being fuppofed, viz- That a Do&rine may 
be true which depends notonevidence of Reafon} that the greateft 
hi. dcmon- 
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demanftration of the truth of fuch a Do&rine, is its being delivered 
by infallible Teftimony} and that there are certain waies whereby 
a Teftimony may be known to be infallible: Our iirft Principle is 
fully confirmed, which was, That where the truth of a TDofttine 
depends not on Evidence of Reafon . > but on the Authority of him that 
reveals it, the only way to prove the ‘Doftrine to be true , is to prove 
the Teftimony of him that reveals it to be infallible. 

The next Principle or Hypothefis which I lay down, is. That vm. 
there can be no greater evidence that a Teftimony is infallible , than x - 
that it is the Teftimony of God himfelf. The truth of this depends 
upon a common Notion of Human Nature, which is the Veracity 
of God in whatever way he difeovers himfelf to Men } and there- 
fore the ultimate Refolution of our Faith, as to its formal objed, 
muft be alone into the Veracity of God revealing things unto us j 
for the Trincipium certitudinis , or foundation of all certain aflent 
can.be fetched no higher, neither will it ftand any lower than the 
infallible Verity of God himfelf and the Tjrincipium pat ef a ft ionic , 
or the ground of difeovery of Spiritual truth to our Minds muft be 
refolved into Divine Teftimony, or Revelation; Thefe two then 
not taken afunder, but joyntly, God, who cannot lye, hath revealed 
thefe things, is the only certain foundation for a Divine Faith to 
reft it felf upon. .But now the particular exercife of a Divine 
Faith lies in a firm aflent to fuch a particular thing as divinely re- 
veal’d } and herein lies not fo much the Teftimony, as the peculiar 
energy of the Spirit of God in inclining the Soul to believe pecu- 
liar objeds of Faith, as of Divine Revelation. But the general 
ground of Faith, which they call the formal objed, or the ratio 
propter quam credimuc, is the general infallibility of a Divine Te- 
ftimony. For in a matter concerning Divine Revelation, there are 
two great Queftions to be refolved : The firft is, Why I believe a 
Divine Teftimony with a firm aflent? The Anlwer to that is, Be- 
caufe I am aflur’a, that whatever God fpeaks is true: the other 
is. Upon what grounds do I believe this to be a Divine Teftimony? 
the refolution of which, as far as I can underftand, muft be fetch'd 
from thole rational Evidences, whereby a Divine Teftimony muft 
be diftinguifh’d from one merely Human and fallible. For tne Spi- 
rit of God in its workings upon the Mind, doth not carry it on 
by a brutifh impulfe, but draws it by a Spiritual difeovery of fuch 
ftrong and perfuafive grounds toi.aflent to what is reveal’d, that 
the Mind doth readily give a firm aflent to that which it fees fuch 
convincing Reafon to believe. N ow the ftr ongeft Reafon to believe, 
is the manifeftation of a Divine Teftimony} which the Spirit of 
God fo clearly difeovers to a true Believer, that he not only firmly 
afients to the general foundation of Faith, the Veracity of God, 
but to the particular objed propounded , as a matter of Divine 
Revelation. But this latter Qucftion is not here the matter of our 
Dilcourfe } our Propofition only concerns the general founda- 
tion of Faith, whjch appears to be fo rational and evident, as 
no Principle in Nature can be more. For if the Teftimony 
on which I am to rely be only Gop’s, and I be allur’d from Na- 
tural Reafon, that his Teftimony can be.no other than infallible, 
wherein doth the certainty of the, foundation of Faith fall fhort 
, of that in any Mathematical demonftracion ? U pon which account 
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a Divine Teftimony hath been regarded with fo much veneration 
among all who have own’d a Deity, altho’ they have been unac- 
quainted with any certain way of Divine Revelation. And the 
rcafon why any reje&ed fuch a Teftimony among the Heathens , 
was either, becaufe they believ’d not a Deity % or elfc that the 
particular Teftimonies produced were mere frauds and impoftures, 
and therefore no Divine Teftimony, as it was given out to be. But 
the Principle ftill remain’d indifoutable, thatonfiippofition the Te- 
ftimony were what it pretended to be, there was the greateft rea- 
fbn to believe it, altho’ it came not in fuch a way of probation, as 
their Sciences proceeded in. From which Principle arofe that fbeech 
of Tally, which he hath tranflated out of Tlato’s Tim* us -, Ac dif- 
ftciUimum faElu a Dits ortie fidem non habere , quanquam nec argu* 
mentis nec rationibus certis eorum ratio confirmetur. By which we fee 
what a prefumption there was of Truth, where there was any evi- 
dence of a Divine Teftimony. And no doubt upon the advantage 
of this Principle it was the Devil gain’d fo great credit to his Oracles* 
for therein he did the moft imitate Divine Revelation. From hence 
then we fee what a firm bottom Faith in the general ftaads upon, 
which is nothing fhort of an infallible Divine Teftimony : other 
things may conduce by way of fubfcrviency for the difcovery of 
this* but nothing elfe can be a furc foundation for a Divine Faith* 
but what is a Teftimony of Goo himfelf. 
ix- A Teftimony may be known to be divine and infallible, tho * God 

3. Bypti. himfelf do not Jfeak in an immediate way. By being known, I do 
not mean the firm perfwafion of a Mind inlightncd by the Spirit 
of Goo, but that there are fiifficient Evidences ex parte rot , to 
convince Men of it, which are not wilfully blind and obftmatc, 
i. e. that the ground of unbelief in any cannot be imputed to the 
defed of fufiicient Motives to Faith, but to their own perverfhefs 
and prejudice in not difeerning them. Now that God may reveal 
and declare his Mind to the World, not in an immediate way, but 
by fome Inftruments he may make ufe of to that end, is not only 
evident from the great futablenefs of fuch a way to the conditions 
of the Perfons he (peaks to, but from the general perfuafion of the 
World concerning the poflibility of Infpiration. The Jews are 
fo far from denying this, that it is the very foundation of rhetf 
Religion as well as ours* God difeovering the moft of his Will 
to them by the Prophets, or by Perfons divinely infpir’d. And 
this general confent of all other Nations, that there is fuch a Prin- 
ciple as Divination in the World, doth make it evident, that it 
carries no repugnancy at all to Natural Light, fuppofing that there 
is a God, that he fhou’d reveal his Mina by fbme particular Per- 
fons unto the World. For which purpofe the teftimony otTnBy 
in the entrance of his Books de Divinatione , is very confidevaNe. 

SSif* V - tus 0 Pimo eft jam ufque ab Heroicis duEta temponbus , eaqte & 
populi Romani & omnium gentium jirmata confenfu, verfari qyoandam 
inter homines divinationem , quam Grteci appellant , 1. e. free- 

fenfionem & feientiam return futur arum •> and foon after adds, gentem 
quidem nullam video neque tarn htmanam atque do El am , neque tom 
mmanem atque bar bar am, qua non (ignificari future, & a qutbufdam 
intelligi , pradicique poJJ'e cenfeat. He makes it appear to be an 
umverial (entiment of all Nations in the World, and inffamecth 
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particularly in the Aff,nans, tykpptums, Ubesms, 1 ifidims , ? am- 
pbylims, Grecians, Romans, Etrurians, and others. It «. true 
indeed he after mentions feme Philolophers who deny d it> but 
thev were moft part the followers of Epicurus, who deny d any 
‘Providence, and therefore might well take away Divination : but 
if Xenophanes CoIophoniHS had any followers who aflertcd the one, 
and deny'd the other (as Tally feems to inornate that he was alone 
in that pcrfuafion) yet we may probably luppofe the rcafon ot 
their reletting it migjit be the Impoftures which went under the 
nameof ‘Divination among them •, which are excellently difcover d 
bv that Prince ol Roman Philofophers as well as Orators, in his fe- 
condBook of ‘Divination: But it is apparent by the fame Author, 
that the generality of Philofophers confented with the People in 
this perfiafion, as the Followers of thofe three great Setts ot 
crates, Pythagoras and Arifiotle, were all approvers of it> but ot 
all Perlons the Stoics were the moft zealous contenders for it, 
efpecially Chryftppits, 'Diogenes Babylontus, Antipater and Pojjido- 
„L Some indeed rejefted fome ways of Dtvinatum, yet embraced 
others, as Dicaarchm and Cratippus, who rejected all but Dreams 
and Ecftafies but in the general we find thefe two Principles went 
together among them, the exiftence of a Deity, and the certainty 
of Divinations fo that from Divination they prov da Deity, and 
from a Deity Divination. Si funt genera divtnandi vera,e(]e Deos , 
<vicijjimque ftDiiftnt, effe qui divinent , as Quintus Cicero there 
(beaks: and at laft thus triumphs in the multitude of his witnefles, 
An dim beflue loquantur exfpettamus, hominum confentiente auttori- 
tate contenti nonftmus ? It may not be amifs to produce the chief 
Argument on which the Stoics infilled to prove the neceflity 
oi Divination, fuppofing the exiftence of a Deity. If there be 
Gods, fay they, and they do not reveal to Men things to come } it ei- 
ther is because they do not love them, or becaufe they do not know 
themfelves what jhall come to pafs, or they think it is of no concern- 
ment to Men to know future things, or that it doth not become their 
Mai e fly to reveal them, or that they cannot reveal them to Men if 
they would: but neither is it true that they do not love Mem for 
the Gods are of a bountiful nature, and friends to Mankind-, neither 
can they be ignorant of future things, becaufe they are appointed and 
decreed by them-, neither is it of no concernment to Men to know fu- 
ture things -, for that makes them more cautious if they know therm 
neither is it repugnant to their Majefty to reveal them, for nothing 
is more noble than bounty and doing good} and. they mu ft needs know 
thefe things-, therefore they may make them known to others and if 
they do make them 'known,' there muft be fome way whereby to know 
that they do fo-, or elfe they fignife themto nopurpofe. Ifnowin- 
flead of the knowledg of future contingencies, and the multitude 
of their Gods, they had infilled on the difeovery and revelation 
bv the true God ol thofe ways, which may lead Men to eternal 
Pdappinefsi that Argument had been ftrong and convincing, which 
as itftands is fophiftical and fallacious. So that it is very plain, 
that not only a poflibility of Divination was acknowledg d by thole 
who wanted Divine Revelation, but that this Divination did not 
arife from mere Natural Caufes, but from an ajftatusDivinus, and 
a concitatio qua dam animi , as they there fpeak, which imports 
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nothing ftiort of Divine Infpiration. Nay the opinion of this was 
lb common among them, that they thought any. extraordinary 
Perfons had fomething of Divine Enthufiafm in them, as Tully 
elfewhere tells us, Nemo vir martins fine aliquo afflatu 'Nt'iamo vn. 
quamfuit. Altho’ then thele Heathens were greatly miftaken as 
to thole things they took for a Divine Afflatus and ‘Divination, yet 
we cannot conceive fo general a Scnfe fhou’d be imprinted on the 
minds of Men of fuch a thing as that was, were it. not a thing 
highly confonant to Principles of Reafon, that Gop Ihou’d com* 
municatehis mind to the World by the infpiration of fbme Pen, 
Ions. And therefore I conceive that Cicero and his Brother Qua*. 
tus } who manage that excellent dilpute of Divination between them, 
have divided the Truth between them too. For on the one lide 
Quintus evidently proves the pollibility of the thing, < the conic, 
quence of it upon the acknowledgment of a Deity, and the 
general confent of Mankind in the owning of it-, andontheother 
fide Tully himfelf excellently lays open the vanity, folly, and un* 
certainty, not only of the common waies of Divination* but of 
the Oracles which were in fuch great efteem among the Heathens. 
And altho’ Tully doth fo lharply and farcaftically anfwer the Ar- 
gument from the common confent of Men j quafi veto qsudquant fit 
tarn valde, quam nihil fapere, vulgar e j as though nothing Men did 
more generally agree in* than in being Fools : yet as it is evident that 
the ground of that Scoff was from the feveral manners of ‘Divi- 
nation then in ufe, fo it cannot be thought to be a general impeach- 
ment of Human Nature in a thing fo confequent upon the being 
of a. God, which as himfelf elfewhere proves, is as clear from 
teaibn as from that Teftimonium gentium in hoc una re non dijfi- 
dentium , as the Chriftian Cicero , Laftuntius fpeaks, The confent 
of Nations , which fcarce agree in any thing elfe * but that there is U 
God. That which we now inferr from hence is. That God may 
make known his Mind in a way infallible, tho’ not immediate* 
for in cafe of Infpiration of mere Men, it is not They fo much 
which fpeak , as God by them * and in cafe that God himfelf 
fhou’d fpeak thro’ the veil of Human Nature, the Teftimony 
muff needs be infallible, tho’ the appearance of the Divinity be 
not vifible 

T ho fe evidences whereby a Divine Testimony may be known * muft be 
fuckas may not leave Mens minds in fujpenfe* but are of their own na- 
ture convincing proofs of it. For altho’ as to the event fome may 
doubt, and others disbelieve the Teftimony fo prov’d yet it is 
liifficient for our purpofe, that in the nature of the things (fiiPr 
poling them to be fuch as we fpeak of) they are fofficient for the 
cvi&ion that the Teftimony attefted by them is divine and infallible. 

I know it is a great dilpute among many, whether thofe things, 
which are ufuaYly call’d the common Motives of Faith, do of their 
own nature only induce a probable perfuafion of the truth of the 
Doftrine as probable whicn they arejoin’d with, or clfe are thejf 
fofficient for the producing a firm aflent to the Do&ine as true? 

I grant they are not demonftrative fo as to inforcc aflent* fox we 
fee the contrary by the experience of all Ages * but that they are 
not fofficient foundation for an unprejudic’d Mind to eftablifc a 
firm aflent upon, is a thing not eafie to be granted * chiefly upon 
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this account, that an obligation to believe doth lie upon every one 
to whom thefe evidences of a Divine Teftimony are mfficiently dif- 
cover’d. And otherwife of all fins the fin of Unbelief, as to God 
revealing his mind, were the moft excufable and pardonable fin * 
nay, it wou’d be little left than a part of prudence; becaufewhat 
can it be accounted but temerity and imprudence in any to believe 
a Do&rine as true, only upon probable inducements ? and what can 
it be but wifdom to with-hold aflent upon a mere Verifimilitude? 
confidering what the Lyrick Poet hath long fince truly told us ; 
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That a Falrtiood may frequently feem truer to common under- 
Handings than Truth it felf : and as Menander {peaks, sn9*»i* ;%u£ <? 
uMyWte&um t*t&, t that a mere verijhmlttude may have 

more force on vulgaryninds than Truth hath. If therefore there be 
no evidences given fufficient to carry the minds of Men beyond 
mere probability, what fin can it be in thofe to disbelieve who 
cannot be obliged to believe as true what is onlydifeover’das pro- 
bable ? 1 cannot therefore lee how an obligation to believe a Di- 
vine Teftimony is confiftent with their opinion, who make the 
utmoft which any outward evidences can extend to, to be- only 
the bare credibility of the Dodtrine attefted by them. I can very 
well latisfie my felf with the ground and reafon why the more 
ftibtle Wits of the Church of Rome doaflertthis; for if nothing 
elfe can be produced by all motives of Faith but only a pro- 
bable perfuafion of the Truth of Chriftian Do&rine, then here 
comes in the faircft pretenfe for the Infallibility of their Church : 
for otherwife they tell us we can have no foundation for a Divine 
•Faith } for how can that be a foundation for Divine Faith, whidi 
can reach no higher than a Moral Inducement, and beget only a 
probable perfuafiori of the credibility of the Doftrine of Chrift ? 
But on what account thofe who difown the Infallibility of the 
Church of Rome in the propofal of matters of Faith, fhou’d yet 
confent with thofe of it in an Hypothefis taken up in probability, 
merely out of lubferviency to that moft advantageous piece of the 
myftery of Iniquity, is not eafie to refolve. Unleft the over- 
fondneft of fome upon the Do&rine of the Schools, more than of 
the Gofpel, hath been the occafion of it. For how agreeable can 
that (pinion be to the Gofoel, which fo evidently puts the moft 
defenfive weapons into the hands of Unbelief? For doubdefs in 
the judgment of any rational Perfbn, a mere probable perfuafion 
of the credibility of the Dodtrine of C hrift, where an aflent to it 
as true is requir’d, can never be look’d on as anadtof Faith: for 
if my aflent to the Truth of the thing be according to the ftrength 
of the Arguments inducing me to believe, and ^hefe Arguments 
do only prove a probability of Divine Teftimony, my aflent can 
be no wronger than to a thing merely probable; t whicn is, that it 
may be, or not be true; which is riot properly aflent, but a fuf- 
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pending our judgments till fome convincing Argument be produced 
on either fide. And therefore according to this opinion thofc who 
faw all the Miracles which Chrift did, cou’d not be bound to be- 
lieve in Chrift, but only to have a favorable opinion of his Perfon 
and Dodtrine, as a thing which tho’ not evidenc’d to be true by ' 
what he did, yet it was very pioufly credible *, but they mult 
have a care withal of venturing tlieir Belief too far, only on fuch 
Moral Inducements as Miracles were, for fear they Ihou’d go fur- 
ther than the force of the Arguments wou’d carry them. Had not 
this opinion now, think wc, been a very probable way to have 
converted the World upon the Preaching of Chrift and his A- 
jbh.it 5 .j 8 . poftlesj when Chrift feith, though ye believe not me , believe the 
works , that ye may know and believe that the Father is in me , and 
I in him? Nay, faith this opinion, that is more than we are bound 
to do s tho* we fee thy Works we are not bound to believe thy 
Teftimony to be Divine and certainly true: but we will do all we 
are bound to do we will entertain a favorable opinion of thy 
Perfon and Dodtrine, and wait for fome what elfe, but we do not 
well know what, to perfuade us to believe. When the Apoftles 
Heb. i. 3 , p reac b the danger of Unbelief, becaufe the dtfirine of the Gofpel 
* was confirmed by Jigns and wonders , and divers miracles and gifts of 
the Holy Ghojt what a fair anfwer doth this opinion put into the 
mouths of Infidels, that notwithftanding all thefe Signs and 
Wonders, they were never bound to believe the Gofpel as a cer- 
tain Truth, and therefore they hope the danger is not fo great in ' 
ncgledting the Salvation promis’d by the Gofpel ? 

XL 1 cannot conceive that Men otherwife learned and fober, Ihou’d 
With fo much confidence aflert that the rational evidences of a 
Divine Teftimony are infufficient to prove a Dodtrine trucy unlefs 
it be from hence, that they find that notwithftanding the ftrong- 
eft evidences many Perfons continue in Unbelief. I or fey they. 

If thefe Argunients were fcientifical and demonjlrative , (as they 
fpeak) of the truth of the ‘Dottrine attejled by them , then all per- 
fons to whom they are propounded , mujl certainly believe. But this- 
is very eafily anlwer’d j for wc fpeak not of internal, "but outward 
Evidence j not of that in the Subjedt, but of the Objedt, or more 
fully of the Reafon of the thing, and not the Event in us$ for 
doubtlefs there may be undoubted Truth and Evidence in many 
things which fome Perfons either cannot or will not underftana. 
If Epicurus fliou’d contend ftill that the Sun and Scars are no big- 
ger than jhey feem to be, will it hence follow that there can be no 
. rational Demonftration of the contrary ? Nay, if the way of de- 

monftration be offer’d him, and Telefcopes put into his hands, 
yet if he be refolv’d to maintain his credit, and therefore his O- 
pinion, and will not ufe the Telefcopes, or fufpedt ftill they are 
intended only to deceive his fight j whatpollible way will there be 
of convincing fuch a Perfon, tho’ the thing be in its felf demon- 
ftrable? Now if the ftrength of Prejudice or maintaining of Cre- 
dit can prevail fo much in matters of Mathematical evidence, to 
with- hold afient} what power may we think a corrupt Intereft may 
have upon the Underftanding, as to the Arguments which tend to 
prove the truth of that Dodtrine, which is fo repugnant to that 
carnal Intereft which the heart is already devoted to ! Our blefled 
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Savior hath himfelf given us io full an account of the original and 
cau fes of Unbelief in the perfons he convers’d with, that that 
may yield us a fufficient Anfwer to this Objection. He tells us 
the ground of it was not want of light, nay, there was light fuffi- 
cient to convince any, but that thole to whom the light capic lov’d JoLj. 1*. 
darknefs rather than it, becaufe their deeds were evil. That they j oh< s 44- 
could not believe while they received honor one of another , and 
fought not the honor whicn was of God only, i. e. That they were 
fo greedy of Applaufc from each other, that they wou’d not im- 
partially fearch into the truth of that Dofrrine, which did touch 
their Sores fo to the quick, that they had rather have them feller 
upon them, than go to the trouble of lo lharp a cure. That the 
reafonfofew follow’d him was becaufe the way was narrow and the 
gate Jlrait which men muft go in at-, and therefore no wonder lo Mat. 7. * 4 . 
few of the rich and proud Pharifees cou’d get in at it j they were 

{ tartly fo fwell’d with a high opinion of themfelves, and partly lo 
oaden with their riches, that they thought it was to no purpofe 
for them to think of going in at lo ilrait a gate, while they were 
refolv’d to part with neither. 

That the final ground of the rejection of any, was not want of 
evidence to bring them to believe, nor want of readinefs in Chrilt 
to receive them if they did, but it was apeevijh , wilful , obftinate , Joh.^.+o. 
malicious fpir it that they would not come to Chrift, nor believe his 
Do&rine (for thofe import the fame) but when the moll convin- 
cing Miracles were us’a, they wou’d rather attribute them to the Matth - ««• 
Prince of Devils than to the power of God. And tho’ our Savior 2+ 
prefently by rational and demonllrative Arguments did prove the 
contrary to their faces*, vet we fee thereby it wasaRelblution not 
to be convinced, or yield to the Truth, which was the caufe why 
they did not believe. Now from this very inllance of our Savi- 
or’s proceedings with the Pharifees by rational Arguments, I de- 
mand, whether thefe Arguments of our Savior were fufficient 
foundations for a Divine Alfent to that Truth , that our Savior 
did not his Miracles by any Diabolical but by Divine power, or 
no? If they were, then it is evident that rational Evidence may 
be a foundation for Divine Faith, or that fome motives to believe 
may be fo llrong, as to be fufficient evidence of the Truth and 
certainty of the Do&rine : If thefe Arguments were not fuffi- 
cient proofs of what our Savior fpake, then welfare t\\ePharifees% 
itfeemsthey faid nothing but what might be thus far juftify’d, that 
the contrary to it cou’d not be demonftrated. And if the evi- 
dence of our Savior’s Miracles were lo great, as fbme fuppofej 
that the Pharifees cou’d not but be convinced that they were Di- 
vine but out of their malice and envy they uttered this Blafphemy 
againfl the Holy Gholl, to keep the people from following Chrift > 
then we hence infer two things: rirft, How frong an evidence 
there was in the Miracles of Chrift, when it convinced his moll re- 
folute enemies that they were Divine. Secondly , What power a 
corrupt Will may have over a convinced Underfunding. For altho’ 
the Will may not hinder the convi£lion, yet it may loon ftifLe it, 
by fuggefting thole things to the Mind which may divert it from 
thofe convictions of Truth and leek to find out any ways to 
dilgrace it It wou’d be no difficult task to difeover in all thofe 
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inftances wherein the Unbelief of Men is difcover’d in the New 
Teftament, that the Pcrfons guilty of it did not proceed like rati- 
onal Men, or fiich as defir’d Truth, but were wholly carried away 
thro’ paffion, intereft, prejudice, difaffe&ion, or fome other cauft 
of that, nature, which may give us a fufficient account why thole 
perfons* did not believe, altho’ there might be dear and undoubted 
evidence to perfuade them to it. But altho’ I aflert that thefe ra- 
tional evidences are fufficient arguments of the truth of the Do- 
ctrine they come to manifeft ■, yet I wou’d not be fo underftood, 
that I thereby refolve all Religion into a mere aCt of Reafon and 
Knowledg, and that no more power is requir’d in the Underftand- 
ing to believe the Gofpel, than to believe a Mathematical Demon- 
ftration : which is another Objection fome lay in the way of this 
Opinion} but it is not difficult getting over it. For the lufficicncy 
wnich I attribute to rational Evidence, is not absolute and limple, 
but in fuogenerey as an objective Evidence. Notwithftanding this, 
the whole work of the Spirit of God in its peculiar energy and 
way of operation upon the Soul, is left intire to it felf: But then 
when the Spirit works as to the planting of a truly Divine Faith, I 
do pot think that it only perfuades the Soul of the truth of a Divine 
Teftimony, but withal reprefents the truths reveal’d by that Te- 
ftimony, with all that excellency and futablenefs that there is in 
them, that by the moft agreeable, yet effectual influence of the Spi- 
rit upon the Soul, it cheerfully embraceth that Truth which is re- 
veal’d, and cordially yields up its felf in obedience to it. This 
is the Divine Faith which the Scripture acquaints us with, and not 
fiich a one as merely believes the truth or a Divine Teftimony: 
and as to the production of this Faith, I acknowledg mere ratio- 
nal Evidence to be infufficient, becaufe they proceed in two very 
different waies } the one is to fatisfy Mens Minds in the truth of the 
DoCtrine, the other is to bring them effectually to' adhere unto it. 
The aflerting of the one therefore doth no more tend to deftroy 
the other, than the faying that a Telefcope will help us to difeo- 
ver very much of the heavenly Bodies, doth .imply that a blind 
Man may fee them, if he makes but ufe of them. Altho* there- 
fore the natural Man cannot favingly apprehend the things of GJod •, 
yet there may be fo much rational Evidence going along with Di T 
vine Revelation, that fuppofing Reafon to be pure, and not cor- 
rupted and fteep’d in Seme as now it is, it wou’d difeover Spi; 
ritual Evidence to be the moft real and convincing Evidence. Thus 
far we have prov’d. That where thereat any infallible Tefiimony* 
there is fufficient rational Evidence going along with it y to make sf 
off ear that it is from God. ' .. ' j , 
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CHAP. IX. 

The rational Evidence of the truth of Chriftian Religion 

from Miracles. 

I. The poffibility of Miracles appears from God and Providence 5 the 
evidence of a Divine Tefimony by them. God alone can realty al- 
ter the courfe of Nature. The Devil s power- of working Miracles 
confider’d. O/Simon Magus, Apollonius. The cures in the Tem- 
ple of JE(c ulapius at Rome, c. II. God never works Miracles, 

but for fome particular end. The particular reafont of the Miracle* 
of Chrift. T he repealing the Law of Moles, tyhich had been f ti- 
led by Miracles. Why Chrift check'd the Pharilees for demand- 
ing a Sign , when himf elf appeals to his Miracles. The power of 
Chrift V Miracles on many who did not throughly believe. III. 
ChriftV Miracles made it evident that he was the Meflias, be- 
caufe the PrediBions were fulfill'd in him. Why John Baptift 
wrought no Miracles. IV. Chrift’x Miracles necejfary for the 
overthrow of the Devils Kingdom. V. Of the Demoniacs and Lu- 
natics in the Gofpel , and in the Primitive Church. The power of 
the Name of Cnrift over them largely prov’d byfeveral Tejlmo- 
nies. VI. The evidence thence of a Divine Power in Chrift. VII. 

Of counterfeit dtfpoffejftons. Of Miracles wrought among Infidels. 
VIII. Of the future fate of the Church. IX. Thenecejpty of the 
Miracles of Chrift, as to the propagation of Chriftian JK eligion : 
that prov’d from the condition of the Publifhers , and the fuccefs of 
the DoBrme. The ApoJUes knew the hazard of their employment, 
Before they entred into it. X. The bqldnefs and refolution of the A- 
pojlles notwithjlandmg this, compar’d with heathen Philofophers. 

XI. No motive cou’d carry the Apofiles thro' their employment, but 
the truth of their DoBrme ; XII. not feeking the honor, profit or 
pleafure of the World. XIII. The Apoftles evidence of the truth of 
their DoBrme lay m being eyewitneffes of our Savior's Miracles 
andRefurreBion. XIV, XV, XVI, XVII, XVIII. That attefted 
By themf elves 5 their fufficiency thence for preachmgthe Gofpel. 
XIX. Of the nature of the DoBrme of the Gojpeli contrariety of 
it to Natural Inclinations. XX. Strangefuccefs of it, notwith- 
standing it came not with human power : ' No Chrijlian Emperor, 
tiU the Gofpel univerfatly preach’d, XXI,XXII,XXIII,XXIV. 
The weaknefs and fimpUcity of theinjhruments <tohich preach’d the 
Gofpel. From all which the great Evidence of the power of Mi- 
racles is prov’d. 
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x. rational Evidences which tend to confirm the truth of a 

f. Hypeth. Divine 'Tefiimony, there can be none greater than a power of 
working Miracles for confirmation that the Tefiimony which ts re - 
v'eaVd is infallible. The poflibility of a power of Miracles can- 
not be quellion’d by any who aflert a Deity and a ‘Providence } for 
by the fame Power that things were either at firft produced, or are 
ftill conferv’d (which is equivalent to the other) the courfe of Na- 
ture may be alter’d, and things caus’d which arc beyond the power 
of inferior Caufes: For tho’ that be an immutable Law of Nature 
as to Thyfical Beings, that every thing remains in the courfe and 
order wherein it was fet at the Creation-, yet that only holds till 
the fame power which fet it in that order fhall otherwife difpofe 
of it. Granting then the poflibility of Miracles, the fubjecf of this 
Hypothefis is: That a power of Miracles is the cleareft Evidence 
of a Divine Tcftimony, which will appear from thefe following 
Confiderations. 

i. God alone can really alter the courfe of Nature. I fpeak not of 
fuch things which are apt only to raife admiration in us, bccaufe 
of our unacquaintednefs with the caufes of them, or manner of 
their production, which are thence call’d Wonders, much lefs of 
mere juggles and impoftures, whereby the Eyes of Men are de- 
ceiv’d i but I fpeak of fuch things as are in themfelves either con- 
trary to, or above the courfe or Nature, i. e. that order which is 
eftablifh’d in the Univerfe. The Devil no queftion may, and doth 
often deceive the World, and may by fubtilty and the agility of his 
nature, perform fuch things as may amufe the Minds of Men, and 
foraetimes put them to it, to find a difference between them and 
real Miracles, if they only make their Senfes judges of them. And 
fuch kind of Wonders, tno’ they are but fparingly done, and with 
a kind of fecrefy (as tho’ they were confulting with Catiline about 
the burning Romf) yet the Devil wou’d have fomc (cfpeciafly when 
Ignorance and Superftition are afcendants) to keep up his incereft 
in the W orld. Or elfe, when he is like t<? be difpoflcfs’d and thrown 
out of all, he tries his utmoft to keep as many to him as may be : 
Thus when the Spirit of God appear’d in the Miracles of pur Sa- 
vior and his Apoftles and the Primitive Church, he then ‘conjur’d 
up all the infernal Powers to do fomething parallel , to keep pof- 
feflion of his idolatrous Temples, as long as he cou’d. Thus we 
find Simon Magus dogging the Apoftles (as it were) at the heels, 
that by his Magic he might ftagger the People concerning the Mi- 
racles wrought by the Apoftfes : After him Apollonius appear’d l 
upon the Stage} but his wonders are fuch pitiful things, compar’d 
with thole wrought by Chrifi or his ‘Apoftles, that ft opu’4, be | 
nothing but malice in Hierocles to mention him in competition 
with Chrifi. But thole things Which feem-a great deal more con- 
fiderable than either of thefe, were, The cure of a blindMan by 
sutton. Vefpafian in c Afigyt, mention’d •by Tacitus and Suetonius, wherein 
ve/p.c»p . ,. there was a palpable imitation of our Savipr’s curing the blind 
Man in the Golpel } for theMan told Vefpafian, Refiitutyrum aculos 
fi infpuiffet,. That he Jhould receive his fight by his fpittle: Sq Spar- 
^ r«w. twntis tells us of a Woman that was cur’d of her blindnefs by 
qu. 7 . killing the knees of the Emperor Adrian and * Boxhornius hath 
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produced an old Tabic in the Temple of zyEfculapius at Rome 
of feveral difeafed perfons that were cured there: A blind Matt 
in the time of Antoninus was cured by this Oracle ; he muft come 
to the Altar-> and kneel there i from the right fide he muft turn to the 
left , and put five fingers upon the Altar-, and then lift up his hands 
and touch his eyes-, and fo was cured: Another called Lucius cured 
of the pain of his fide , by mixing the afhes of the Altar with the 
wine , and applying it to his fide -, another cured of fpitting of blood 
by the kernel of a pine.apple and honey , ufed three days a fourth 
cured of Blindnefs by the blood of a white cock and honey ufed three 
days upon his eyes. Thefe are the molt confiderable of all the pre- 
tended Miracles done about that time, when the noifeof theChri- 
ftian Miracles were fpread fo far and done fo frequently, that they 
challenged the Heathens again and again to bring forth any perfon 
poflefr’d With a Devil ; if he did not confefs to them that he was 
a Devil, tho’ he made the Heathens believe that he Was a God, 
thgr were contented to leave their blood in the place. 

For thus Tertullian fpeaks in his Apology to them: Edatur hie TmuU. , 
aliquis fub tribunalibus veftris , quern damone agi confiet : juffus a 
quolibet Chriftiano loqui fpiritus tile , tarn fe Damonem confitebitur 
de vero , quam alibi Deum de falfo : qque producatur aliquis ex iis 
qui de ‘Deo pati exiftimantur , qui aris inhalant es numen de nidore 
concipiunt , qui rublando cur ant ur, qui anhelando profantur. 1ft a ip fa 
Virgo cceleftts pluviarum pollicitatrix , ifte ipfe zfiEJculapius Medici- 
narum demonfir at or, alias de morituris fcordii & denatii & Afclepia- 
doti fubminifirator , nifi fe Damone s confeffi fuerint , Chriftiano men - 
ttri non audentes , ibidem illius Chriftiani procaciffimi fanguinem fun - 
dite. Quid ifto opere manifeftius , quid hoc probations fidelius ? /im- 
plicit as veritatis in medio eft } virtus illi fua affiftit ■, nihil fufpicari 
licebit,magia aut aliquafallacia fieri. Dibits non ftetis , ft oculi veftri 
& aures permiferint vobis. In thefe very daring words, we fee how- 
the Chrillians appeal’d to their Senfes, even with the hazard of 
their own lives, that they wou’d make even c_/Efculapius himfelf 
confefs what he was, and by whole power all the cures were 
•wrought upon the Dreamers in his Temples. And for the manner 
of the Devil’s cures, the fame Author explains it thus. Ladunt mi. 
primo , dehinc remedia pracipiunt ad miraculum nova , five contra- 
ria , poft qua definunt ladere , & curajfe creduntur. They fir ft 
pojfefs the Bodies themf elves (as Demoniacs were common in thofe 
times) and ajfebl it with various diftempers , afterwards upon ufing 
the ftrange remedies preferibed by iEfculapius, they forfake their fta- 
tion , and the perfon is cured. And for the cures perform’d by the Em- 
perors, thofe who confider what various artifices were about that 
time ufed to procure an opinion of Divinity in the Emperors, will 
not much wonder that filch reports Ihou’d be Ipread of them, or 
that any perfons Ihou’d feign thefe diftempers to give themfelves 
out to be cured by them. But granting fomewhat wonderful in 
thefe, what are they, compar’d with thofe done by Chriftians ? 
and who ever wou’d laydown his life to atteft any. of them ? So 
that tho’ the Devil by nis lubtilty may cafily impofe upon Specta- 
tors eyes, yet it was impoflible for him by any power of his own 
to alter the courfe of Nature, or produce any real Miracle. For 
every true Miracle is a production of fometning out of nothing 
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(which cannot be done by lefs than an omnipotent arm) and that 
either in the thing it felf, or the manner of producing it. In the 
thing it felf, when it is of that nature that it cannot be produced by 
any Second Caufes, as the railing of the dead j in the manner of 
doing it, when tho’ the thing lies within the polfibility of Second 
Cau les, yet it is perform’d without the help of any of them, as in 
the cure of di (calcs without any ufe of means, by a word fpeaksng^ 
the touch of a garment , &c. Now that all thole Miracles which 
were wrought in confirmation of the Chriftian Doftrine were luch 
true and proper Miracles, yill be difeover’d afterwards, 
ft. 2. God never alters the courfe of Nature , but fop fome very conft- 
derable end. For otherwife when he did it, it wou’d not be taken 
notice of, nor thought to be an alteration of the order, of Nature, 
but only (bme rare contingencies which lie hid in the order of Caufes, 
but only break out at (bme times: of which fort are all thofe things 
which the ignorant World is apt to account as Prodigies. Of all 
which rare contingencies in Nature, I (ay, as the Roman Ora- 
detro dt tor doth. Si quod raro fit , id portentum putandum ejl , fapientem effe 
Uv ' Lt ‘ portentum efi j fiepius enim mulum pepertjfe arbitror , quam fapientem 
fuife. If all rare contingencies be accounted prodigies , a wife Man 
is certainly the great efi Prodigy. But thefe are quite of another 
nature from true Miracles, which are immediately produced 
by a Divine Power, and intended for a confirmation of fome Di- 
vine Teftimony. There are now feveral weighty Reafons, which 
/ might make Mfiracles necefiaryinthe time of our Savior, as an Evi- 
dence of his Divine Authority and Power. 

/ i . That he came to take down that way ofworjhip , which had been at 
firft fetled by a power of Miracles in Moles. God wou’d not be (b much 
wanting to the Faith of that People, which had receiv’d their Law 
by Signs and Wonders from Heaven, but that there (hou’d be as 
llrong an Evidence given to them, that the fulnels of time was 
come when that difpenlation was to have an end, and to give place 
to one more perfect, which was to be eftablilh’d inftead of it. U pon 
which account the Jews might rationally enquire after a Sign, 
where any new Revelation was difcover’d, which might null the 
obligation of any former Law : and when they enquire lb much 
after a Sign, our Savior doth not reject the enquiry as in it (elf 
unreafonable, but as made in an unreafonable manner •, for they 
wou’d not be contented with the Miracles which our Savior 
wrought, which lufficiently manifefted a Divine Power > but all 
Matth. n. that they defired was, A Sign from Heaven , i.e. fuch as were done 
38. jtf. 1. at t jj e giving of the Law, the Thundring and Lightnings there \ 
or, as the raining of Manna in the wildernefs : N ow our Savior juftly 
checks this demand as importune and impudent 1 partly as know- 
ing upon what account they asked it, merely to tempt him * and 
not out of any real delire of latisfa&ion 5 and partly becaule on 1 
that abundant Evidence which was given in the Miraculous cures 
which were wrought by him, which were more lutable to that de- 1 
lign of doing good in the World, than all the Thunder-claps on 
Mount Sinai were : neither were the People in a condition to be 
fed by Manna as they were in the Wildernels, God gracioully lut- 1 
ingthe difeoveries of his Power to the peculiar advantages of the 
People which they were made to, and the dilpenlacion they udier’d 
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in. Thofc terrible Signs at Mount Sinai being very lutable to the 
feverity and rigor of the Law : and the gracious Miracles of our 
Savior to the lwectnefs and grace of the'Gofpel. And on this ac- 
count our Savior charged the Jews with Hypocrify, in requiring a 
«q*e»r, as fomething above a ‘Prodigy rather than a Miracle * 

An evil and adulterous generation feeketh after a Signy and there Matth. 1*. 
jball no Sign be given it but that of the Prophet Jonas, i. e. 39 ~ 
this People which are io far from the Faith of Abrahamy (and there- 
fore are luppofititious Children) that no Miracles which I do, will 
convince tnem, but they feek only to have their Humors gratify’d 
more than their Faith confirm’d by fome Prodigy from Heaven, 

Ihall not by me be thus gratify’d * but having done enough already to 
perfuade them, if they had any heart to believe, inftead of a Sign 
from Heaven, they (hall have only one from the Earth, and that 
not io much intended for the converfion of fuch wilful Unbe- 
lievers, as for the teftifying my innocency to the World, viz. his 
Refiirrettion from the dead. And (o eliewhere when the Jews 
demand a Sign, it was upon the doing of that, which if they had 
attended to, had been a fufficient Sign to them, viz. his driving joh. ». *g. 
the buyers and fellers out of the Temple: Which being a thing per- 
mitted by the Sanhedrin • and the Priejls , how cou’d they think 
lo mean a Perfon, in appearance, as our Savior was, cou’d ever 
have effe&ed it, had it not been for a Divine Majefty and Power 
which appear’d in him ? It was not then the expedition of Mi- 
racles wnich our Savior rebuked in the Jewsy but being unlatif- 
fy’d with the kind and nature of our Savior’s Miracles. It was 
their hypocrify and unbelief which Chrijl condemn’d, notwith- 
ftanding the frequent Miracles which he wrought among them : 

For we plainly find our Savior very often appealing to his Miracles 
as the evidences of his Divine Commi(fion : If I had not done the Joh. 3* 
work! among them which no man elfe didy they had not had finy i. e. 
in not believing me. Whereby Chrijl both fets forth the necelfity 10. 
of his working Miracles, in order to the conviction of the Worla, 
and the greatnefs of the Miracles which he wrought: he did thole 
no Man elfe had donqi no not Mofes and Elias y in curing all man- 
ner of difeafes by the Word of his Mouth* and thofe Miracles 
which they had done, he exceeded them in the manner of doing 
them. Mofes fed them with bread from Heaven * but Chrijl multiply’d 
on Earth fome few loaves and fijhesy po the feeding of many thoufands : 

Elias indeed railed onefrom the dead * but Chrijl raifed more, and 
one after he had been four days in the grave. And upon this very 
evidence of our Savior’s Miracles we find many believing qu him. 

And even of thofe who were not fo far wrought upon as to be- 
come followers of Chris t, as the only Mejfiasy yet we find them lb joh. 1. ^ 
Jar perfuaded by the power of his Mhiracles, that they looked up- *• n - 
on him as a great Prophet, or one that was lent from G o d. So 
Micodemusy who came firft to Christ more as a rational Equirer 
than a Believer, yet we lee he was perfuaded that he was a teacher joh. 3.*. 
come from GW, becaufe no man could do the miracles which Chrijl 
didy unlefs God were with him. And before him many of the Jews 
at Jerufalem believed in his name when they f aw the miracles which 

t did i yet thefe perfons Chrijl would not trujl himfelf withy becaufe joh. 1. 13. 
knew their hearts were not fubdued to his Dodrine, tho* their 
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underftandings were convinced by his Miracles. And after this 
other of the Jews that looked not on him as the MeJJias , yet it is 
joh. 7.31. {aid they believ’d on him on the account of his Miracles. And 
many of the people believed on him , and faid , When Chrifi cometh 
will he do more Miracles than thefe which this man hath done ? 
Altho’ herein they were moil unreafonable in believing the Evi- 
dence, and not the Truth attefted by it, in believing Chrift to be 
one lent from GoD%y his Miracles, and yet not believing him to 
be the MeJJias, which was the thing attefted by them. Not that 
mere Miracles wou’d prove the Perfon to be the MeJJias who did 
them, but the Miracles prov’d the Teftimony to be Divine now 
that which Chrift deliver’d to them as a Divine Teftimony, was 
his being the MeJJias , and therefore by the lame reafon they belie- 
ved him to be lent from God, they ought to hate believed him 
to be the MeJJias j for one lent from God cou’d never falfifiein the 
main of his Meflage, as this was of our Savior’s preaching. And 
hence it is obfervable our Savior did not Ihew forth his Divine 
Power till he entredupon his Office of Preaching j thereby making 
it appear he intended this as the great evidence of the truth of 
the Doftrine which he preached to them. And herein the 
blind man in the Gofpel faw more Truth and Reafon than the 
whole Court of Sanhedrin , before which in probability he was 
• convented about his Cure by Chrift * for when they fought to get 
lomething out of him in aifparagement of our Savior’s perlon 
and miracle, he lharply and roundly tells them, when they laid 
Joh. 9.19, they knew God Ipake to Mofes , but for this fellow, we know not 
30. ' from whence he is Why herein, faith he, is a marvelous thing, that 

ye know not from whence he is, and yet he hath opened mine eyes. 
vcr. 33. If this man were not of God, he could do nothing *, (as tho’ he had 
laid) is it not plain that this man is imploy’dbyGoointheWorld 
by the Miracles which he doth ? for otherwife God woti’d hot lb 
ver. 3». readily affifthim in doing fuch great Works*, for we know that God 
heareth not Jinners: but tf any man be a worjhipper of God, and doth 
his will, him he heareth i. e. if this man pretended a Commiffion 
from Heaven fallly (whereby he wou’d be jihegreateft of Sinners) 
can We think God wou’d fo miraculoufty affift him? but we know 
by our Law, if one comes with a Commiffion from God, and 
draw men not to Idolatry, which is meant by a worlhipper of 
God j fuch a one God is prelent with, and we are bound to believe 
him. And for this very miracle, or curing one born blind, was 
the like ever heard of before ? did ever Mofes or the Prophets do 
it ? Thus we fee what ftrong Rational Evidence there was in this 
Miracle of Chrift in the judgment of this blind man, which he ut- 
ter’d with fo much reafon before the Court of Sanhedrin , when 
he knew how like he was to be excommunicated for it -, and yet 
this very perlon was as yet ignorant that Chrift was the true Mef- 
ver. 3 6 . Jias, as appears by the Sequel of the Chapter *, but upon Chrift’s 
Ver. 38. Revelation of himlelf to him, he prefently believed on him. How 
ftrangely irrational were the Jews then in rejefting our Savior, 
when his Miracles not only exceeded thole of Mofes both in num- 
ber and quality •, but which was more, they law themlelves the 
Miracles which Chrift did, but they received thole of Mofes onlf 
upon the credit of their Fathers! And .from the ftrength of the 
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evidence arifing from the power of Miracles it is that St. Peter 
tells the promiscuous Aflembly, A 6 i. 2. 22. That Jefus of Naza- 
reth was a man approved of God among them , by miracles , wonders 
and figns, which God did by him in the midfi of them , as they them- 
Jelves alfo knew. He appeals to their own knowledg, which he 
wou’d not certainly have done, had it not been in a cafe beyond all 
difpute among them. W hich w?s a thing fo notorious among them, 
that we find the c Ph art fees themlelves con felling it-, IVhat do we ? 

For this man doth many miracles : Now then in a Nation whole J oh - "• 
Religion had been eftablilh’d by Miracles, and the certainty of 47 ' 
the truth of it, among thofe who then profefs’d it, did depend fo 
much upon the conftant credit which the report of the Miracles 
done at the fetling of their Law had among them > whatcou’dbea 
more rational and convincing way of proceeding, than for our Savior 
to manifeft by a greater Power of Miracles in himfelf the undoubted 
credentials of his Commiifion from Heaven > and that he was the 
true Meffias, which was foretold by their own moft facredandau- 
thentical Records? Which will appear more. 

{ Becaufe the power of miracles did evidently declare that he was nr. 

' the very per fen promifed. For if the exaCt correfpondency of the *• 
event to the Predictions in a Nation owning them as Divine, 
be an undoubted evidences that they are exactly fulfill’d * our Sa- 
vior was moft certainly the Perfon lo often fpoken of in the Old 
Teftament. For many of the Prophecies of the Old Teftament 
concerning the Meffias , if they were not fulfill’d inChrift, in the 
conditions the Jews have been in fince their difperfion, (which 
fell out exaflrly according to the Prediction of Cnrilt) itisimpofc 
! fible they Ihou’d be fulfill’d at all. So that either the Predictions 
mull lofe their Divine Authority, or they mull be accomplilhedin 
our blefled Savior. For as Tertullian Iharplyjfay s to the Jews, Redde TmM. d 
ftatum Judaa quern Chriftus inveniat, & alium contende venire } Let ?»**»>> c. 
the people of the Jews be tn their former condition , and then plead ,J * 
for a Mtffas to come. For can any thing be more plain than that 
the Meffias was to be born in Bethlehem of JueLea ? but where 
is that now? and how long fince the Jewse njoy’d any civil Polity ' 

there? What is become of the fecond Temple, in the time of 
which the Defire of all Nations Ihou’d come? Is not Jerufalem . 
already deftroy’d, and the Oblation there long fince ceafed, which 
was to come to pafs fo foon after the Meffias, and did according- 
ly? Is not the Scepter yet departed from Judah, and the Lawgiver 
from between his feet, and is not Shiloh yet come ? What ftrange 
unintelligible Weeks were thofe of Daniel, if they were extend- 
ed to fo indefinite > what certain ground cou’d from hence be ga- 
ther’d of any time wherein their Accomplifhment was to be ex- 

E eCted ? But not to Expatiate on thofe things which are already fo 
irgely prov’d beyond all pofiibility of contradiction, by the an- 
cient and modern learned Writers againft the Jews: To infift 
therefore on our prefent bufinefs are not the Prophecies concern- # 

ing the Miracles which the Meffias ihou’d work , exaCtly fulfill’d 
in Chrift ? Then the eyes of the blind fhall be opened, and the ears of ick. if . f, 
the deaf fhall be unflopped} then (ball the lame man leap as an 6 - 


Hart, and the tongue of the dumb fhall fing. He muft be a great 
ftranger in the Hiftory of the New Teftament that is to feek for 
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V Grot, in an exa& fulfilling of this Prophecy. Nay, and the Jewiftt Mi- 
joh. 9. 31. drafch, upon Tfal 146. 8. faith, that when Mejfias conks, he Jhould 
open the eyes of the blind j and the Jews themfelves often fpeak of 
the great Miracles wich the Meffias fhou’d do when he appears * 
and therefore out of theit own mouths will they be condemned? 
when the Miracles of Chrift: make it fo evident that he was the 
true Mejjias. Hence when John Raptift font his Difciples to Chrift 
for them to be fully fatisfy’d concerning him •, he bids them tell 
Matu.y. him, the blind receive thetr fight, and the lame walk , and the lepers 
are clean fed, and the deaf hear, and the dead are raifed up, &c. as 
tho’ the mentioning of thefe Miracles was fufficient to make ic 
appear to them who he was whom they came to inquire after. 
And therefore it is obfervable that JoJm Baptift himfelf, tho’ grea- 
Mat 1 1.9, ter than the Prophets, nay, than whom there was not a greater born 
»'• of women, by our Savior’s own Teftimony yet of him it is faid, 
joh.10. that he wrought no miracle : of which no account can be given lb 
4»* probable and rational, as that God in his infinite Wifaom was 
pleas’d fo to order it, that the Evidence of our Savior’s being the 
Mejfias might be made more clear by the Miracles which he wrought, 
that the minds of the People might not be diftra&ed between 
John and Chrift he therefore reforv’d the glory of Miracles whol- 
ly to the name of Chrift , that there might be no pretenfe of Com- 
petition between John and him. _ 

lv . Another reafon of the neceffity of Miracles in our Savior by 
H ‘ way of Rational Evidence* is, the overthrowing the power and 
y 3 kingdom of the Devil in the world. For which purpofe it is ob- 
fervable that the Devil had fcarce ever greater power over the Bo- 
dies of Men as well as their Souls, than at that times thence we 
read of fuch a multitude of ’Demoniacs in the Gofj>ei. For it 
feems very harfh to interpret thole merely of Epileptical and Lu- 
Mat.4 14. naticPerfons, both becaule the and and 

are mention’d diftin&ly, and that it appears by the Primitive 
Church afterwards how frequent it was to ejeft tne Devil out of 
poflefled perfons. Nay, fo far am I from thinking that the De- 
* vogau J$ moniacs were mere Lunatics, that I rather think with Vojfius that 
idaUt.i. 1. the Lunatics were truly Demoniacs, only they were notconftantly 
c ’' 9 ' . under the power of the Devil, but as their paroxifms return’d up- 
^ , on them, the Devil loving to Fifh in fuch troubled Waters. And 
14. 17 thence the fame perfon is called a Lunatic in one place, who is 
Luke 9. ca n c( j a Demoniac in another •, becaufe he did mere in prmcipiis lu- 
nationum, as the Arabic verfion exprefieth it j or as Rufticus Elpi- 
dius more fully explains it, 


Vojput Jo 
ldoUt.l. a. 
c, 19 . 

Mat. 17. 
14. 

Luke 9. 
3 * 


Ruft.zifij. * Repferat in medium rabies horrenda fur oris 

W-r- Damonis ajflatu, propria tfui pefte nocivus 

Allidit captas feedo diferimine mentes, 

Menftrua deciduos cum Luna recolligit ignes. 

m . ' ' , 

Theophylatt is of opinion, that the Jews in the time of our Savi- 
Mat.8. 18. or fuppos’d, that tne Souls of dead men became Demons , and 
thence we read in Scripture of the Demoniacs among the Tombs: 
but it is far more probable which Grotius conceives, that the Jews 
were of opinion, that the Souls of dead men did hover up and 
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down about their Bodies, and that thele were lb long under the 
Devils power, which many of the Jews to this day believe and 
make ufe of the in fiance of the Pythonifs railing Samuel-, on 
. which account the Devils, to favor an Opinion fo advantageous 
to their Intereft, might appear with greater terror and fury about 
their burying places, as we fee they aid in thole poflelled perfons. 

But on whatever account it was, we find it evident that about the 
time of our Savior’s appearance, and fome time after, she truly 
were very frequent ; whether it were that the Devil by 
fuch frequent poflefllons of perfons, and making them to do fuch 
ftrange things, might thereby endeavor to invalidate the evidence 
of our Savior’s Miracles (from whence it is probable the Phari- 
fees railed their Calumny, that Chrift did Miracles by Beelzebub , 
becaule they faw fo many ftrange appearances caus’d by poflelled 
perlbns) or whether it were thro’ the Admirable Providence of 
God, which might give Satan the greater liberty at that time, on 
purpole to heighten the glory of our Savior in difpoflefling of 
him, and thereby to give the higheft Rational Evidence, that, his 
Power was of God, which tended fo much to the deftrudion of the 
Kingdom of Satan. 

And hence the Primitive Chriftians did fo much triumph, and v. 
as it were infult over the Devil where-ever they found him, ma- 
king him to remove his lodgings from poflefs’a perfons, byaWrit 
of Ejedion from the Name of Chrift. Thence Origen rationally 
concludes that Chrift had his Power given him from above, be- 
caulc at his very Name the Devils forfook the bodies which they 
had poflefs’d, Jr ewTtS hfyiTitrununs, £x ter wUm/w*** 'tjS irJp&lt aura »•? my- Orig.t. 

jAfooiS/u (Aovov Itiyrns tirtjeJfltr ksn tuf lar* cw'nZv And he clfewhere tdls ^ 3* 

us, that even the meaneft fort of Chriftians without any Ceremo- 
ny, but merely by their Prayers, did ordinarily ejed the Devil out 
of mens bodies : »>'« «'**** ► y> • ri r«*s» V t- 

to tuv ^MfAcrtJP turrets xj ct&trt<;> » -ttoftoj? foefflpov to' wfhJnMf Q *1%** vzs^Ofyur bjn 

eerjpamu ti 7ire$ xeu Ji/retTvS c* X$yixot7<i I s Tnsiw, 

Ordinary Chriftians , faith he, moft commonly do this , the Grace of 
Chrift by its word thereby difeovering the contemptiblenefs and in- 
firmity of the ‘Devils , that in order to their Ejection they did not 
want any learned or experienced Chriftian. And for this they ap- 
peal to the Heathens themlelves, as appears not only by the chal- 
lenge of Tertullian already mention’d, but by the Teftimony of 
almoft all of them who have writ againft the Heathens in vindica- 
tion of the Chriftian Religion. Thence Minutius Felix , Htec omnia Minut. Ft- 
feiunt plerique,parsveftrum,ipfos dtemonas de femetipfts confiteri, quo- 
ties a nobis t or mentis verborum,& orationis incendiis de corporibus exi- 
guntur. Ipfe Saturnus & Ser apis, & Jupiter, & quicquiddamonum co- 
lit is ,vi£li dolor e quod ftunt eloquuntur,nec utique in turpitudinem fui non- 
nullispr afer timveft rum ajftjt ?nt ibus, mentiuntur . Ipfis teftibus eos effe 
‘Dtemonas, de fe verum confitentibus credit e •, adjurati enimperDeum 
' verum & folum , inviti , mijeri corporibus inhor re feunt & vel exftliunt 
ft at im , vel evane feunt gradatim , prout fides patient is adjuvat , aut gratia 
cur ant is afpirat. Can we now think the Devil ftiou’d not only forfake 
his Tyranny over the bodies of men, but let go fo advantageous 
a pillar of his Tyranny over the Confidences of men in Idolatrous 
worlhip, as the concealing himfelf was, had he not been forc’d to 
* Z it 
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it by a Power far greater than his own ? So Cyprian ad Demetria- 
num, appeals to him being the ProcOnful of Africa, about the 
fame thing (who had written fharply againft the Chriftians) for 


fbeaking of the Devils whom they wormipped in their Idols, 0 
Cypriot, ft audire eos velles & videre, quando a nobis adjurantur & torquen- 
tur Spiritualibus flagris & verborum tor mentis de obfeffis corporibus 
ejiciuntur, quando ejulantes & gementes voce humaoa, & poteftate 
dsvina ftigella & verbera fentientes, vent urutn judicium tonfitentur ; 
vent & cognofte vera effe qua dicimns: and a little after, videbis 
fub manu noftra flare vinblos, & tremere captivos , quos tu fufpicis 
& veneraris nt dominos. Did ever any of the Heathen Magici- 
ans (of which there were good ftore) extort fuch things from the 
Devils, as the Chriftians did, merely by their Prayers, and Invo- 
cations of the name of God and Christ ? did they ever make 
them confefs to be what they were, not only in poflefe’d bodies 
but in their Temples too? that was beyond the power of their E- 
phefian Letters, or any of their Magical Incantations. Did the 
Devils ever dread fo much the Name of Socrates or Ariftides as 
i oSant.de they did that of God and Christ? Of which LaElantius thus 
ii fp ca ^ s » Quo audito tremunt , exclamant , & uri fe verberarique te- 
Jtantur, & inter fbgati quifint, quando venerint, quando in homi- 
nem irrepferint , conftentur fie extorti , & excruciati virtute divbt 
mtminis exulant ; propter hec verbera & minas , f anti os &juftosvi- 
¥.os femper oderunt. And even Apollo himielf at the name of Chrift 
trembled as much as ever the ‘Pythian Prophetefs did in her great- 
eft furies; fo Prudent ius tells us. 


Trudent. 

Afotbeof. 


Torquetur Apollo 

Nomine percujjus Chrifii, nec fulmina verbi 
Ferre poteft ; agitant miferum tot verbera lingua, 
Quot laudata ‘Dei refonant mtracula Chrifii. f 


To thele we may add what Firmicus laith to the fame purpofe, 
Tmmau pece Damon eft quern colis j cum Dei & Chrifii ejus nomen audie- 
prtf?7tUg. r/ ^> contremifcit , & ut interrogantibus nobis refpondeat trepidantia 
verba , vix fe colligit ; adherens homini laceratur, oritur, vapulat, 
& ftatim de commiffis fceleribus confitetnr. By which Teftimonies 
it appears what power over Sattpi, when he was in his Kingdom, 
the Chriftians by the power of Chrift had; not as tho* the bare 
name of Chrift had fo great an efficacy in the ejettion of Devils, 
origtn.lt. as Origen feems to be of opinion (in a difeourfe about the efficacy 
e - Ce ¥- of Names, unworthy of fo great a Philolbpher) but that God 
might manifeft to the Worldthe truth that was contain’d in that 
Name, he did give a power to ftich as made ufeof it, of working 
Miracles by it. And thence we read in Scripture, that fbme who 
were not throughly Chriftians, but yet promis’d the Truth of the 
Gofpel, and that what they did was for the honor of Chrift, had 
a power of cdfling out Devils and doing many wonderful things thro' 
his name. 

vi. J By thefe and many other Teftimonies which might be produced 
f out of the Primitive Church, we find an exa£t accoffiplimment of 
our % Savior’s promife to bis Difeiples when he took his leave 
Mark 1 6 . ^ 0 f them: And thefe figns fhall follow them that believe , In 
,7 ‘ * my 
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my name Jball they cajl out 'Devils , &c. This power then in the 
Primitive Church had a twofold Argument in it, both as it 
was a manifeftation of the truth of the Predi&ions of our Savior, 
and as it was an Evidence of the Divine Power of Chrift , when 
his Name To long after his Afeenfion had To great a command over 
all the Infernal Spirits} and that fo evidently, that at that time 
When the Chrijlians did as it were tyrannize over Satan fo in his own 
territories, vet then the greateft or his Magicians had no power to 
hurt the bodies of the Chrijlians , which is a thing Origen takes much 
notice of. For when Celjits faith from 'Diogenes cj/Egyptius that 
Magic cou’d only hurt ignorant and wicked Men , and had no power 
over Philofophers s Origen replies, firjl-, that Philofophy was no 
fuch charm againft the power of Ma^ic, as appears by Maragenes 
who writ the Story of Apollonius Tydneus , the famous Magician 
Philofopher, who therein mentions how Euphrates and an Epicu- 
rean ( sw» no vulgar 'Philofophers ) were catched by the 

Magic of Apollonius , (and altho’ Philoftratus difown this Hiftory 
of Mar agents as fabulous, yet he that thinks 'Philojbatus tor that, LhJ. Vmi 
to be of any greater credit, is much deceived, of whom Lud. Vi- 
vet gives this true Character, that he doth magna Homeri mendacia f ' 
majoribus mendaciis cortigere , Mend one hole and make three j) but, origen. 
faith Origen , as to the Chrijlians , this is undoubtedly true : c °» tr ' Cet T- 

iatif tt nfiMt nai rfj erdget fd^Cf\*Sornf, <& « x*$t jgt eumrplr -nS ’UinS M uSm ‘ j 

fltdrtti unit n m airtS iui <54 km itit- 

tm jw^c x*i i/ufjK wA* £« tin jxit&i' ThiSf faith he, we 

are mojt certain of, and have found it by experience true , that tboft 
who according to the Principles of Chriftianity do worjhip God over 
all , thro ’ Jefus, and do live according to the Gofpel , being confiant 
in their folemn Prayers night and daf 7 are not obnoxious to thepowfr 
of any Magic or Devils whatfoever. Now then if the Devil who 
had then f© much power over others, had none upon the true • 

followers of Chrijt -, and if inftead of that they had fo great a 
commanding Power over the Devil even in things which tended 
moft to his difadvantage, hot only diflodging him out of Bodies, 
but out of hi« idolatrous Temples •, what can be more evident, than 
that this power which was fo efficacious for the overthrowing the 
Kingdom of Satan , muft needs be far greater than the power of 
Satan ic For it is an undoubted Maxim in Natural Reaion, That 
whatever is put out of if s former place by force and violence, is ex- 
truded by fomething jtronger than its fef; for if theforce on either 
fide were equal, there cou’d be no dHpofleffing of ; either 5 if atty 
thing then be caft out of its former pofleffion unwillingly, it is an 
undeniable proof there was fome poster greater* tftfcft liis who was 
difpo defied . Now We cannot conceive, $ there be fuch malignant 
Spirits, as by many undeniable proofs it is evident there are, that 
they Aton'd willingly quit their pofleffions to foch a Do&tine which 
tends to the unavoidable ruin of their Tntereft in the World : if 
then the power of this Dottrine hath overthrown the Devils King- 
dom in the World, where-evcr it hath been truly entertain’d, it 
mud neceflarily follow, that this power is far above the power of 
any damned Spirits. Now what folly and roadnefs was it in the 
Heathens to worfhip thofe for Gods, which they cou’d not but 
fee, if they wou’d open their e^es, were tinder fo great flavery to 
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a power above them, which cou’d make them confefs what was 
moll to their difadvantage in the prefence of their great adorers ? 

Neither ought the many Counterfeits and Impoftures which have 
been in the World in this kind fince the cftabliihment of Chriftian 
Religion (among the advancers of particular interefts and dcfigns) 
make us fufpeft the truth of thole things which were done in the 
firft Ages of the Church of Chrift. F or, firft-, it Hands to the greateft 
Reafon, that the ftrongeft Arguments for the truth of a Religion 
ought to be fetched from the Ages of its firft appearance in the 
W orld ; if then the Evidence be undoubted as to thole firft times, we 
ought to embrace our Religion as true, whatever the impoftures 
have been among thofe who have apparently gone afide from that 
purity and fimplicity of the Gofpel , which had fo great power. 
ihlrvi fecondly, if all that hath been done in this kind of ejecting 
Devils, where Chriftianity is own’d, be acknowledg’d for impo- 
ftures } one of thefe two things mud be luppofed as the ground 
of it : either that there was no fuch thing as a real pofleflion bv 
the Devil, or el fe there was no fuch thing as a difpoflelling him. If 
the firft-, then hereby will be feen a confirmation of our former Argu- 
ment, that where Chriftianity is own’d, by the power of that, the 
Devil is more curb’d and reftrain’d, than where it is not, or elfe is 
much over-run with ignorance and fuperftition. Of the latter, the A- 
ges of the Chriftian Church, from the 10 th Century to the beginning 
of the 1 6 th Current, are a clear Evidence ; Of the firft-, all thofe who 
have been converfant in the places where Taganifm or grofs Idolatry 
do yet reign, will bring in their creditable Teftimonies, how tyranni- 
cal the power of the Devil is yet among them. If it be not fo then, 
where careful endeavors have been ufed for retrieving the ancient 
purity of Chriftian Do&rine and Worlhip, we ought to impute it to 
the power of Him who is ftronger than Satan , who where-ever 
he comes to dwell, doth difpoflefs him of his former habitations. 
If the fecond then be entertained as the ground of concluding all 
things as impoftures, which are accounted difpofleffions of Sat any 
viz. that he never is really difpofleffed •, then it muft either be laid, 
that where he is once feized, thereisnopoflibility of eje£fcinghim •, 
which is to fay, that the Devil hath an abfolute and infinite power, 
and that there is no power greater than his, which is to own him 
for God -, or elfe that God differs him to tyranize where and how 
he will, which is contrary to Divine Providence, and the care God 
takes of the World, ana of the good of Mankind * Q.r elle, laftly, 
that thofe Perfons who pretend to do it, are not fuch Perfons who 
are armed lo much with the power of Chrift , nor poflefled with 
fuch a due Spirit of the Golpel, which hath command over thefe 
infernal Spirits. And this in the cafes pretended by the great J uglers 
and Impoftors of the Chriftian World, the ‘Popi/htfrieRs have 
been fo notorious, that none of their party of any great faith or 
credit would Hand to vouch them. And we have this impregnable 
Argument againft all fuch Impoftures, that the matters which they 
by fuch a&ions would give an Evidence to, being fo vaftly diffe- 
rent from, if not in fome things diametrically oppofite to the firft de- 
livery and defign of the Chriftian Faith, it is inconfiftent with the 
way ufed for the confirmation of Chriftian Religion in the firft pub- 
billing of it, to atteft the truth of filch things by any real Miracles : 

For 
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For fo it would invalidate the great force of the Evidences of the 
truth of Chriftianity, if the fame Argument fhou’d be ufed for 
the proving of that which in the judgment of any impartial Perl'on 
was not delivered, when the truth of the Dodlrine of Chrifi was con- 
firmed by fo many and uncontrouled Miracles. But hereby we lee 
what unconceivable prejudice hath been done to the true primitive 
Doftrine of the Golpei and what ftumbling-blocks have been laid 
in the way of confiderative Pcrfons, to keep them from embracing 
the truly Chrillian Faith, by thofe who wou’d be thought the in- 
fallible Dire&ors of Men in it, by making ufe of the Broad-leal of 
Heaven (fet only to the truth of the Scriptures) to confirm their 
unwritten and fuperllitious ways of worfliip. For if I once fee 
that which I looked on as an undoubted Evidence of Divine Power, 
brought to attell any thing dire&ly contrary to Divine Revelation * 

I mull either conclude that God may contradi£l himfelf by fcaling 
both parts of a cpntradi&ion, which is both blafphemous, and im- 
pollible-, or that that Society of Men which own fuch things is 
not at all tender of the honor of Chrillian Do&rine, but leeks to 
let up an intcrell contrary to it, and matters not what difadvan- 
tage is done to the grounds of Religion by fuch unworthy pre- 
tences : and which of thefe two is more rational and true, let eve- 
ry one’s Confcicnce judge. And therefore it is much the in ter eft 
of the Chrillian World to have all fuch Frauds and Impofturcs dif- 
covered, which do fo much dificrvice to the Chrillian Faith, and 
are fuch fecrct fomenters of Athei/m and Infidelity. But how far 
that promile of our Savior, That they which believe in his Name, ivnuth. \6 
{hall cafi out "Devils , and do many Miracles, may extend even in thefe >7* 

Jalt Ages of the World to fuch generous and Primitive-lpirited 
Chrillians, who out of a great and deep fenfc of the truth of Chri- 
ftianity and tendernefs to tfip Souls of Men, fhou’d go among Hea- 
thens and Infidels to convert them only to Christ (and not to a 
fecular interell, under pretence of an infallible Head) is not here 
a place fully to enquire. I confefs I cannot fee any reafon why 
God may not yet for the conviction of Infidels , employ fuch a power 
of Miracles, altho’ there be not fuch nccclfity of it, as there was 
in the firll propagation of the Gofpel, there being feme Evidences 
of the power of Chriftianity now, which were not fo clear then, 

(_as the overthrowing the kingdom of Satan in the World > the 
prevailing of Chriftianity, notwithftanding force ufed againft it 5, 
rhe recovery of it from amidft all the corruptions which were 
mixed with it-, the confent of thofe parties in the common foun- 
dations of Chriftianity, which yet dilagtee from each other with great 
bitternels of Spirit,) tho’ I lay it be not of that nccclfity now, 
when the Scriptures arc convey’d to us in a certain uninterrupted 
manner yet God may pleafe out; of bis abundant provifion for 
the latisfaClion of the Minds of Men, concerning the truth of 
Chrillian DoClrine, to employ good Men to do fomething which 
may manifell the power ol Christ to be above the Devil’s, whom 
they worlhip. And therefore I fhou’d far looner believe the rela- 
tion of the Miracles of Xaverius and his Brethren employ’d in the 
converfion of Infidels, than Lipfius his Virgo Hallenfis and AJpre- 
colhs , cou’d it but be made evident to me that the defign of thofe 
Per Ions had more of Chrifiianity than Topery in it; that is, that they 
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went more upon a deiign to bring the Souls of the Infidels to 
Heaven, than to enlarge the Authority and Jurifdi&ion of theifo- 
man Church. 

vra. But what-ever the truth of thofe Miracles, or the defign of 
thofe perfons were, we have certain and undoubted Evidence of 
the Truth of thofe Miracles, whereby C hriftianity was firft pro- 
pagated, and the Kingdom of Satan over-thrown in the World * 
Chrift thereby making it appear that his Power was greater than 
Luk. 1 1. die Devil’s, who had Pojfefiton, becaufe he over-came him, took from 
*'* him all his armor wherein he trufted, and divided his Jpoils-, i. e. 
difpoflefs’d him of Mens Bodies, and his Idolatrous Temples, fi- 
lenced his Oracles, nonpluft his Magicians, and at laft, when 
Chriftianity had overcome by fuffering, wrefted the worldly Pow- 
er and Empire out of the Devil’s hands, and employ’d it againft 
himfelf. Neither may we think, becaufe fince that time the Devil 
hath got fome ground in the world again by the large fpread of 
Mahometifm, and the general Corruptions in the Chrift ian world, 
that therefore the other was no argument of Divine Power, * be- 
caufe the truth of Chriftianity is not tied to any particular places* 
becaufe filch a felling away hath been foretold in the Scripture, 
and therefore the truth of them is prov’d by it* and becaufe God 
himfelf hath threatned that thofe who will not receive the Truth 
in the love of it, lhall be given up to firong delufions. Doth not 
this then inftead of abating the ftrength of the Argument, con- 
firm it more, and that nothing is fallen out in theChriftian world, 
but what was foretold by thofe whom God employ’d in the con- 
verting of it ? But we arc neither without fome fair hopes even 
from that Divine Revelation which was foal’d by uncontrottl’d E- 
vidence, that there may be yet a time to come when Chrift will 
recover his Churches to thfeir priftineJ^urity and Simplicity* but 
with all, I think we arc not to meafure the future Felicity of the 
Church by outward Splendor and Greatnefs (which too many fo 
ftrongly fenfie) but by a recovery of that true Spirit of Chnftia- 
nity which breathed in the firft Ages of the Church, what-ever 
the outward condition of the Church may be: For if worldly 
greatneft, and eafe, and richest were the firftlmpairers of tbepu- 
v rity of Chriftian Religion, it is hard to conceive how the rpftoring 
the Church of Chrift to its true Glory, cah be by the advancing 
of that, which gives fo great an oocanon to Pride and Senfuality, 
which are fo contrary to the cfcfign of Chriftian Religion* unlefs 
we foppofe Men free from thofe Corruptions, which continual ex- 
perience ftil! tells rife World the Rulers as well as Metubersof the 
Chriftian Society are fubjeft to. Neither may that’ be wonder’d 
at, when fitch unevennefs of pirts is now difoover’d in the great 
Luminaries of the World, and the Sun himfelf as found to have 
his Macule, as tho* the Sun had a purple Fever, or as Kircberc*- 
Kirchrr. prefleth it, Ipfe Thee bus, epti rerim omnium in umverfo Uaturjt The - 
T Amia atr0 longe pulcherrimus omnium opinione eft habitus , 

Otdijum, hoc ficulo tandem fumo fa facie , ac infefto vuku macults prodirt di- 
r *P- *• ceres enm var wits labor are fenefeentem: Ifpeak not this as tho’ an 
outward flourifhing condition of the Church were inconfiftcot 
with its Purity* for then the way to refine it, were to throw it 
into the flames -of Perforation? but that the advanc eme n t of the 

flourifhing 
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floiirifhing condition of the Church, is not merely by outward 
Pomp and Grandeur, and that the Purity of the Church is not incon 
hftent with a Bate of outward difficulties, which the experience 
of the Primitive Church gives an irrefragable demonflration of 
lhus much may ferve to ffiew the neceffity of a Power of Mira 
cles, conjoyncd with the Chriftian Dodrine, to manifeft the truth 
ot it by overthrowing the Kingdom of that great Antichnft the 
Devil, who had ufurped fo much Tyranny over the World 
The laft Reafon why a Power of Miracles was fo neceffiary for 
confirming the Truth of the Gofpel, is, becanfe the Gofpel was to 
be propagated aver the World without any other rational evidence 
than was contained in the Miracles wrought for the confirmation of 

w m° W th r / dm ' ra n C , fucccrs whlch this Dodrine found in the 
World, confidermg all the Circumftances of it, do make it clear 
what certainty there was that the Miracles which were wrought 
were true, and they were certain Evidences that the Dodrine °at- 

tefted by them was from God. Now this will appear from thefe 
two things: r 

1. That no rational account can be given why the Apo files (hould 

undertake to pub lift finch a T>ottrine , unlefs they had been undoubt- 
edly certain that the "Eottrine was true , and they had fufficient E- 
vtdence to perfuade others to believe it. JJ 

2. That no fatisfattory account can be given, confidering tbe na- 

ture of the Vottrine ofChrift, and the manner of its propagation, 
why it ftould meet with fo great acceptance in the World, had there 

The trZtf~ ng E,VldenCe aS mi & ht f ull y P er f* a & Men of 

tJ / b / egin A T, ld l thc /^’ fr ° mthe ^lifters of this Vottrmeinthe 
World All that 1 here require by way of a Toftulatum or 

Supppntion, are only thefe two things, which no Man right in 
his wits I fuppofe will deny: i. That Men are fo far rational A- 
getits, that they will not fet upon any work of moment and difficulty , 
without fufficient grounds inducing them to it-, and fo much the 
greater the work is, the more fure and ftedfaft had the grounds 
need to be which they proceed upon. 2* That theApoftles orfirfl 
Publifhers of the Chriftian Pottrine were not men dtft ratted, or be- 
re ft of their wits, but atted by principles of common fenfe, reafon and 
undemanding, as other men in the World do: Which if any one 
Ihou d be fo far befide his wits as to queftion, if he have but pa- 

tI€ LT e w d undcr ^ in S enou gh to read and confider thofe admi- 
rable Writings of theirs which are convey’d to us by as certain un- 
lnterrupted a Tradition as any thing in the world hath been, by 
that time he will fee caufc to alter his Judgment, and to fay that 

Tjd ?A not r mad ' btlt (P eak the words of the great eft Truth 
and Sobernefs. Thefe things fuppofed, I now proceed to the 
proving of the thing m hand, which will be done by thefe three 
things* Firft, That the Apoftles could not but know how hazard- 
ous an employment the preaching of the Gofpel would be to them. Se- 
condlyThat no motive can be conceived fufficient for them to under- 
take fuch an employment, but the infallible Truth of the Pottnne which 

Jf!Zl re f C tT d r T tf the .& reate fi ajfurance they hadthem- 

The Miracles ofChrift*^" T> ° tJrme> Was by bein & V e -™'tnejfes of 

Firft, 
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Fir ft, That the Apoftles could not but underjland the hazard of 
their employment , notwithstanding which they cheerfully undertook 
it. That Men armed with no external Power, nor cried up for 
their Wit and Learning, and carrying a Dodrine with them lb con- 
trary to the general Inclinations or the W or Id, having nothing in it 
to recommend it to Mankind but the Truth of it, Ihou’dgo about to 
perfuade the World to part with the Religion they owned, and was 
ietled by their Laws, and to embrace fuch a Religion as called them 
off from all the things they loved in this W orld, and to prepare them- 
felves by Mortification and Self-denial for another World, is a thing 
to Human Reafon incredible, unlefs we fiippofe them aded by a 
higher Spirit than Mankind is ordinarily adea by. For what is there 
lb defirable in continual Reproaches %nd Contumelies ? what delight 
is there in Racks and Prilbns? what agreeablenefs in Flames and 
Martyrdoms to make Men undergo fome, nay all of thele rather than 
difown that Dodrine which they came to publilh? Yet thefe did the 
Apoftles cheerfully undergo in order to the Converfion of the World 
to the truth of that Dodrine which they deliver’d to it. And not 
only lb, but tho’ they did forclee them, they were not difeouraged 
from this undertaking by it. I confefs, when Men are upon hopes 
of profit and intereft in the World, engaged upon a defign which 
they promile themfelves impunity in, having Power on their fide, 
tho’ afterwards things Ihou’d fall out contrary to their expedation, 
fuchPerfonsmaydieinfuchaCaufe, becaufo they muft, and fome 
may carry it out with more refolution, partly thro’ an innate forti- 
tude of Spirit, heightned with the advantages of Religion, or an 
Enthufialtic temper. But it is hard to conceive that mch Perfons 
wou’d have undertaken fo hazardous an employment, if before-hand 
they had fore-feen what they muft have undergone for it. But now 
the Apoftles did fore-know that Bonds and Imprifonment, nay 
Death it lelf muft be undergone in a violent manner, for the lake of 
the Dodrine which they preached > yet notwithftanding all this, they 
go bQldly and with refolution on with their work, and give not over 
becaufo of any Hardlhips and Perfecutions they met withal. One of 
thechiefeft of them, St .‘Peter, and as forward as any in preaching 
joh.n.iy. theGolpel, had the very manner of his death foretold him by Chrift 
himfelf, before his Afrenfion j yetfoon after we find him preaching 
Chrift in themidft of thole who had Crucify’d him, and telling them 
to their faces the greatnefs of their fin in it, and appealing to the Mi- 
a&. 1. u, racks which Chrift had doncamong them, and bidding them repent 
*3.38. and believe in him whom they had crucified, if ever they would be favedz 

£*£ And this he did, not only among the People who gave their content 
Aa.4.7. to the Crucifying of Chrilfy but foon after, being convented toge- 
ther with before the Court of Sanhedrin (probably the very 
lame which not long before had fcntenced Chrift to death) for a Mi- 
racle wrought by them, with what incredible boldncls doth he to 
their faces tell them of their Murdering of Chrift * and withall, that 
there was no other way to lalvation but by him whom they had Cru- 
Aa.4.10, cified! Be it known unto you all (laith Teter to the Sanhedrin) and 
**• to all the people o/'Ilrael, that by the name of Jefus Chrift whomyehaye 

crucified, whom God raifed from the dead even by him doth this man 
fiand here before you whole. Neither is there falvation in any other : for 
there is none other name under Heaven given among men) whereby we 
; rmtji 
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mujtbe faved. What an heroic freedom of Spirit appears in thele 
words! what magnanimity and courage was there now in that Per- 
fon, whodurftinthefaceof this Court tell them of their Murther, 

*and that there was no Salvation but by him whom they had Crucifi- 
ed ! Well might they wonder at the boldnefs of the Men, who fear’d 
not the fame Death which they had fb lately ^brought their Lord and 
Matter to. . 

Neither was this fingly the cafe of Teter and John-, but all the reft X. 
of the Apoftles undertook their work with the fame refolution and. 
preparauon of Spirit to undergo the greateft hardfhip in the World 
For the fake of the T ruths they Preached. And accordingly as far as 
Ecclefiaftical Hiftory can afcertain us of it, they did all but John (and 
that to make good the Prediction of Chrift) fuffer violent deaths by. Job. «.«. 
the hands of thofe who perfecuted them merely for their Doftrine., 

And which is moftobfervable, when Chrift defign’d them fir ft ofall 
for this work, he told, them before-hand of reproaches, perfecuti-! Matt - *°- 
ons, all manner of hardfhips, nay of death it felf, which they muft 
undergo fgr his fake. All that he gave them by way of encourage- 
ment, was, that they cou’d only kill thebody and not the foul, and there- 8 

fore that they jhould fear him only who could deftroy both, body and foul in 
Hell } all the fiipport they had, was an expectation in another W orld, 
and that animated themto go thro’ all the hardfhips of this. Where 
do we ever read of any fuch boldnefs and courage in the moft know- 
ing Philofbphers of the Heathens? with what raintnefs and raifgiv- 
ingof Mina doth Socrates fpeak in his famous difcourfe fuppos’d to 
be made by him before his death ? how uncertainly doth he fpeak of * ’ 
a State of Immortality? and yet in all probability *Plato let it forth 
with all advantages imaginable. Wheredo we ever find that ever a- 
ny of the great Friends of Socrates who were prefect at his death, as 
‘Ehado, Cebes, Crito and Simmias, durft enter the Areopagus, and 
condemn them there for the Murther of Socrates^ dio’ this wou’d be 
far fhort of what the Apoftles did ? Why were they not fo charitable 
as to inform the World better of thofe grand Truths of the Being of 
God and Immortality of Souls, if atleaftthey were fully convinced 
of them themfelves? Why did not Tlato at leaft fpeak out, and tell 
the World the Truth, and not difguife his difcourles under feigned 
Names, the better to avoid Accufation and the Fate of Socrates ? 

How doth he mince his excellent matter, and plays as it were at Bo- 
peep with his Readers, fometimes appearing and then pulling in his 
Horns again ? It may not be an improbable conjecture that the death 
of Socrates was the foundation of the Academy : I mean of that cau- 
telous DoCtrine of with-holding Aflent, and being both pro and con, 
fometimes of this fide, add fometimes of that: for Socrates's death 
hath made ill his Friends very fearful of being too Dogmatical. 

And Tlato himfelf had too much Riches, and withal too much pf a 
Courtier in him to hazard the dear Prifon of his Soul, viz. his Body, 
merely for an ethereal vehicle. He had rather let his Soul flutter up 
and down in Terr eft ial Mattery or the Cage it was pent up in, than 
hazard too violent an opening of it by the hands of the Areopagus. 

And the great Roman Orator, among the reft of Tlato's Sentiments, 
had learnt this too •, for altho’ in his difcourles he hath many times 
fiifficiently laid open the folly of the Heathen Worfhip and Theolo- 
gy, yet he knows not how to bring himfelf off fafe enough with the 
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People and will Be fure to be Dogmatical only in this, That nothing 
is to be innovated in the Religion of a Commonwealth, and that the Cu- 
ff omt of our Ancefiors are inviolably to be obferved. W hich. Principles, 
had they been true as they were lafe for the Perfons who Ipakc them* ' 
the Chriftian Religion nad never gain’d any entertainment in tike 
World's for where-ever*it came, it met with this potent Prejudice 
that it was look’d on as an Innovation, and therefore was {hjsswd- 
ly fulpefted by the Governors of Commonwealths, andthe Preach- 
ers of it pumlhed as factious and feditious Peffons ; which was ah 
the pretext the wife Politicians of the World had for their crack 
and inhuman Perfecutions of fuch multitudes of peaceable aad 
innocent Chriftians. Now when thefe things were fore-told by 
the Apoftles themfelves before their going abroad fb plainly, that 
with the fame Faith they did believe the Do&rine they Preached 
to be true, they mull believe that all thefe things fiiou d come to 
pals, what courage and magnanimity of Spirit was ic in them thus 
to encounter dangers, and as it were court the Flames? Nay and 
• before the time was come that they mull die, to feai th^Truth of 
their Doftrine , , their whole Life was a continual Peregrinatra®, 
wherein they were as fo many Jobs in Pilgrimage, encountred 
with perils and dangers on every fide-, of which one of the moft 
i C g" 6 ' painful- and luccdsful, St. ‘Paul, hath given m fuch a large Inven- 
* ,9 ‘ torv of his perils, that the very reading of them were enough to 
undo a poor Epicurean Philojopher, and at once to lpoil him at 
the two Pillars of his Happmels, the qaietnefs of hn Miocf and 
eafe of his Body. Thus we fee what a hazardous impU iym mt 
that was which die Apoftles went upon, and that k was fuch as 
they very well underftood the difficulty of before they fetuponit 
XL Secondly, We cannot find out any rational motive which could car- 
ry them through fo hazardous an employment , but the full convicti- 
ons of their minds of the undoubted truth and certainty of the ‘Do- 
ctrine which they deliver'd. W e find before that no rudgar motives 
in the World cotfd carry them upon that defign which they went 
upon } cou’d they be lea by Ambition and Vain-glory,. who met 
with luch Reproaches where-ever they went) ana not onlyPetfe- 
cutions of the Tongue, but the lharper ones of the Hands too ? 
We never read of any but the Primitive Chriftians who were am- 
bitious of being Martyrs, and thought long till they were in the 
Flames: which made Arrius Antonins being Pro-confid of Afia, 
when Chriftians in multitudes befet his Tribunal mtd thronged in 
to be Condemn’d , lay to them, « hath a J 

Tirtutt, *d jg*. O mifer able People, had not ye waps enough to end your lives 
stapuu.f. M p f0mgi fa y e mu ji croud for an execution ! This was a higher 
ambition by for than any of hole mancipia gloria, chofe Chamele- 
ons that liv’d on the breath of Applaufe, the Heathen Philolbphcrs 
ever reached to, who were, as Tertullian exprelfeth it. Homines 
Mem Apo- gloria & eloquent ia folius libidtnoji, unfatiable thirfters after the ho^ 
lo s- <■ +7- nor and eloquence of the world } but the Spirit of a Cbrillian did 
four too high to quarry on fo mean a Prey. When the more fober 
Heathens had taken a llri&er notice of tne Carriages and Lives of 
the Preachers of the Golpel and all their genuine F o Mowers, they in- 
Head of the common and rude name of Impoftures,gave them a more 
civil title of Philofophers , add looked upon their Doctrine as aiub- 
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Jimer kind of Philofophy, Non uttque divinum negotium exijiimant 
fed magis Thilofophia genus, as 'Tertulltan cells us, becaufe the Philo- n,j. c . 4 $, 
fo phers pretended fb much to Moral V irtucs which they faw the Chri- 
ftians fo excellent in •, but as Tertullian there replies, Nomen hoc Thi- 
lo/ophorum c Deetnonia non fug at, The ‘Devil -was never afraid of a Thi- 
lofopher's beard , nor were difeafes cured by the touch of a Philofophic 
pallium. There was fomething more Divine in Chriftians than in the 
grave Philoiophers •, and that not only in reference to their lives, 
and the Divine Power which was feen in them, but in reference to 
the truth and certainty of their Dodtrine, it being a true Chhra&er 
given of both, by that fame excellent Writer in behalf of the 
Chriftians of his time : Veritatem Thilofophi quidem ajfettant, pof- u tm ad 
fident autemChrifeiani j What the T hi loj ciphers defer ed only , theChri- N * f ionts • 
Jlians enjoy , which was Truth : and as he eliewhere more fully L uc ' 4 " 
fpeaks, Mimice Thilofophi ajfettant veritatem, & affect ando cor- idem jyA. 
rumpunt , ut qui glori am c apt ant Chriftiani earn necejf ario appetunt , M 6 - 
& integri prajlant , ut qui faluti fu<e cur ant. Truth is the Thilo- 
ploer's Miflrefs , which by courting he 'vitiates and corrupts , looking 
at nothing but his own glory : but Truth is the Chriftian's Matron , 
whofe directions he obfer'ves and follows, becaufe he regards no glory 
but that to come. And to let them further fee what a difference 
there was between a Chriftian and a Thilofopher , he concludes that 
Difcourfe with thefe words. Quid adeo fimile Thilofophus & Chrt- 
fiianus ? Gracia ‘Difcipulus & coeli? fama negotiator & ‘vita? 
verb or urn & faff or urn operator? rernm adificator fr deft ruff or ? ami- 
cus & inimicus err or is? veritatis interpolator & integrator ? fura- 
tor ejus & cuftos? As much diftance (faith he) as there is be'* 
tiveen Greece and Heaven, between applaufe and eternal glory, be- 
. tween words and things , between building and defer oying , between 
truth and error, between a plagiary and corrupter of truth, andapre- 
ferver and advancer of it ; fo much is there between a Thilofopher 
and a Chriftian. The Heathens might fufpefr indeed fomc kind of 
affinity between the firft Preachers of the Gofpel and the ancient 
Sophifts of Greece, becaufe of their frequent going from place to 
place, and pretending a kind of Enthufiafm as they did : but as 
much difference as there is between a Knight -Err ant and Hercules, 
between a Mountebank and Hippocrates , that and much greater 
there is between a Greek Sophife and an Apoftle. Socrates in Tla- 
to’s Euthydetms hath excellently difeover’d the vanity and futility 
of thole Perfons under the Perfons of Euthydemus and 'Dionyfodo - 
rus , and fo likewife in his Trotagoras their intent was only like 
the Retiaries in the Roman Spectacles, to catch their adverfaries 
in a Net, to intangle them with fome captious Queftion or other: 
but how vaftly different from this was the defign of the Apoflles, 
who abhorr’d thole endlefs Contentions which then were in the 
heathen World > and came to fhew them that Truth which was 
revealed, with an intent of making them better Men! 

We fee the Apoffles were not carried forth by any mean and xii. 
vulgar Motives, neither did they drive on any private ends of their 
own ; all that they minded was the promoting of the Dofrrinc 
which they preached. Nay they accounted no hazards comparable 
with the advantage which the World enjoy’d thro’ the propagation 
of the Chriftian Religion. This fhewea a truly noble and gene- 
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rous Spirit in them, which wou’d not be hinder’d from doing the 
Worla good, tho’ they found fo bad entertainment from it* yea 
they rejoyced in their greateft futferings which they underwent in 
fo good a caufe wherein thofe Primitive Chriftians who were the 
genuine followers of the Apoftles, did fo far imitate them, that, 
TertuUian. etiamdamnati gratias agunt , they gave the Judges thanks that they 
Apoi.c. 46. t j 10U ght them worthy to lofe their Lives in a caufe which they had 
reafon to triumph in, tho’ they died for it. And when any of them 
Min. Felix, were apprehended, they difeover’d fo little fear of punifhraent, Ut 
mum folummodo quod non ante fuerint pceniteret-, That nothing troii- 
bled them fo much as that they had been Chriftians no fooner , as onic 
of their number fpeaks. And when the Heathens ufually feoffed 
at them, and call’d them Sarmentitii and Semaxii, becaufe they were 
burn’d upon the Crofs, one of them in the name of the reft ari-i 
T ' r *f l, c an ' fwers, Hie ejl habitus vittorhe noftr a , hac palmata veflis-, tali curru 
f *‘ c ' *' triumphamus j The Crofs was only their Triumphant-chariot, 
which carried them fooner to Heaven. Now this courage and re- 
folution of Spirit which was feen in the firft Planters of Chriftia- 
nity in the World, made all ferious and inquifttive Perfons look 
more narrowly into thofe things, which made Men flight fo much 
the common bug- bears of Human Nature, fufferings and death. 
u. a. On is enitn non contemplatione ejus concutitur , ad requirendtm quid 
intus in re Jit ? quis non ubi reqmfivit accedit ? ubi acceffit pati ex- 
optat ? Thefe Sufferings made Men enquire •, this Enquiry made 
them believe •, that Belief made them as willing to fuffer them- 
.felves, as they had feen others do it before them. Thus it appear’d 
£0 be true in them, Exquifttior quaque crude lit as ■> illectbra magts 
ejlfetta j p lures efficimur quoties metimur a <vobis > femen ejl f unguis 
ChriJUanorum ; The cruelty of their enemies did but increafe their 
number j the harveft of their pretended juflice was but the feed-time 
of Chriflianityy andnofeed was fo fruitful as that which was fleeped 
in the Blood of Martyrs. Thence Jujtin Martyr ingenuoufly faith 
of him (elf, That while he was a Tint onic Philofopner, he derided 
and fcoffed at the Chriftians •, but when he confider’d their great 
courage and conftancy in dying for their Profefllon, he cou’d not 
think thofe cou’d poflibly be Men wicked and voluptuous, who 
when offers of Life were made them, wou’d rather choofe death 
than deny Christ. By which he found plainly that there was a 
higher Spirit in Chriftianity than cou’d be obtain’d by the fublime 
Notions and Speculations of ‘Plato , and that a poor ignorant Chri- 
ftian wou’d do and fuffer more for the fake or Christ than any 
of the Academy in defence of their Mafter Plato. Now fince aft 
Men naturally abhor fufferings, what is it which fhou’d fo power- 
fully alter the nature and difpofition of Chriftians above all other 
Perfons, that they alone fhou’d feem in that to have forgot Hu- 
manity, that not only with patience, but with joy they endur’d 
torments and abode the flames? What! were they all poflefled 
with a far more than Stoical Apathy , that no fenfe of pain cou’d 
work at all upon them ? or were they all befbtted and infatuated 
Perfons that did not know what it was they underwent ? It is 
true fomc of the more blind and wilful Heathens derided them as 
fuch but who were the more infatuated, let any fober Perfon judge : 
they who flighted and rejected a Dodrinc of fo great concernment, 

which 





which came attefted with fo much refolution and courage in the 
Profcflors of it* or they who were fo far perfuaded of the truth 
of it, that they wou’d rather die than deny it ? Dicimns & palam TcrtMan. 
dicimns , & nobis torquentibns lacerati & cruenti nociferamur^ ‘Deum A t° l - c - 1 '• 
colimus per Chriftum. They were not afliamcd to believe in the 
Blood of Christ, even when their own Blood ran down before 
their Eyes, and confels Christ with their Mouths, when their 
Bodies were upon the rack. Certainly then there were fome very 
powerful and convincing Arguments which buoyed up the Spirits 
of true Chriftians in that deluge of Sufferings which they were to 
fwim thro’ j it muft be a ftrong and well-grounded Faith which 
wou’d hold out under fo great Tryals, and they cou’d not be to « 
leek for the molt perfualive Motives to Faith, who were fo ready 
to give an account to others of the Hope that was in them, and 
to perfuade all other Perfons to the embracing of it. With what 
face and confidence otherwife cou’d they perfuade Men to embrace 
a Dofrrinc fo dangerous as that was, had there not been Motives 
lufficient to bear up againft the weight of Sufferings, and Argu- 
ments perfuafive to convince them of the undoubted certainty of 
that Dottrine which they encouraged them to believe? 

Now that which appears to have been the main ground of fatif- xm. 
fa&ion to the Primitive Chriftians as to the truth and certainty of 
theDo&rine of Christ, was this, That the Do&rine of the Go- 
lpel was at firft del ivered to the World by thole Perfons, who were 
themfelves Eye-witnefles of all the Miracles which our Savior 
■wrought in confirmation of the truth of what he Ipake. They 
were luch Perfons who had been themfelves prefent, not only to 
hear moft of our Savior’s admirable difcourfes when he was in the 
World, but to fee all thofe glorious things which were done by 
him, to make it appear that he was immediately lent from God. 

Let us now appeal to our own Faculties, and examine a little whac 
rational Evidence cou’d poflibly be defir’d , that the Do&rine of 
the Gofpel was true, which God did not afford to the World? 

What cou’d the Perfons who were the Auditors of our Savior de- 
firc more as an Evidence that he came from God, than his doing 
luch things which werecertainlyabove any created po wer, either Hu- 
jnan or Diabolical, and therefore Aiuft needs be Divine ? What cou’d 
other Perfons defire more who were not prefent at the doing of 
thefe Miracles, but that the report of them Ihou’d be convey’d to 
them in an undoubted manner, by thofe Perfons who were Eye- 
witnefles of them, and made it appear to the World they were far 
from any intention of deceiving it? Now this makes the Apoftles 
themfelves in their own Writings (tho’ they were divinely infpir’d) 
appeal to the rational Evidence of the truth of the things, in that 
they were deliver’d by them who were Eye-witnefles of them. 

There St. ‘Peter Ipeaks thus to the difperfed Jews-, * nn<pirA>'cn 
fAuJvii i%ccty*tsJ*(r7Kf7i<i iyw&lffztpSp ipftSfr rluu S' KveJx 'lijazS X&frS Jlfretpt f koi) moyuoia*, 

SrSrlaf yxijtm, tMuiw For we have not followed cunningly - 

de'Vtfed fables , when we made known unto you the power and coming 
of our Lord Jefus Chrifl-, but were eye-witnejfes of his Majefty. 

The power and coming of Christ which the Apoftle Ipeaks of, 
was not as fome improbably conceive, either his general coming 
to Judgment upon the World, or his particular coming upon the 
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Nation of the Jews} but by an Hendyades , by his power and 
coming is meant his powerful appearance in the World, whereby 
he mightily difcover a himfelf to be the Son of God. Now this, 
faith the Apoftle, was no nnvurpi’®- not like the Heathen My- 
thology concerning the and <»>*«««¥ of their Gods among 

them (which were fo frequently believed among them, that Dio- 
nyftus Halicarnaffxus condemns the Epicureans , because they did 
deride S< hnp—tU -rtf 9 «£», the appearances of their Gods in the World) 
now, faith the Apoftle, affure your felves, this is no fuch ap- 
pearance of a Gob on Earth aS that among the Heathens was* for, 
faith he, we our felves who declare thefe things were we 

fully underftood this this great My fiery of godlinefs, God 

manifeft in the flejh, for we few his that great Majejly 

which attended him in all which he fpake or, did $ we few all thofe 
A&. i. ii. jwy.arii. U ©««cf, the great things of God which were manifeft in him, 
all thofe miraculous operations which were wrought by him. There r 
fore as this was a great confirmation of the Faith of the Apoftles 
thcmfelves that they few all thefe things, fo we fee it was of great 
concernment to the World in order to their belief that the Gofpel 
Was no cunningly *devifed fable, in that it was delivered by filch who 
were Eye-witnejfes of what they declared. To the. feme 
purpofe St. John {peaks ad conciliandam ftdem, to make it appear 
how true what they delivered was, in the entrance of l^s Epiftle* 
i job. i. That which was' from the beginning > which we have beyrd, which 
'* *• 3 ‘ we have feen with our Eyes, which we have looked upon-, and our 
hands have handled of the word of life, ( for the life was manifeft ed , 
and we have feen it, and bear witnefs, and Jhew unto you that eter- 
nal life which was with the Father , and was manifeft ed unto us ) 
That which we have feen and heard, declare we unto you . We fee 
what great force and weight the Apoftle Jays upon this, that they 
delivered nothing but what they had feen and heard} as they heard 
the Dodrine of Christ, fo they few the Miracles which he 
wrought in confirmation of it. Sd. Luke likewife in; the begin- 
ning of his Gofpel declares that he intended to write nothing but 
Luk. i. i, what he had perfell underftanding of from fuch perfons who had been 
*’ ainriti, Eye-witnejfes andinftruments them/elves in part of what was 

written, for that is meant by W and thofe things which 
«* were written, he feith were xratooowpfi* «• things which 

are abundantly proved to be true-, for being Matters of. Fad, there 
Cou’d be no ftronger proof of them, than by fuch who were eyc- 
witnefles of what they fpake. And this we find the Apoftles them- 
m felves very cautious about, in the choice of a new Apoftle in the 
aa. i.ai, room of Judas. Wherefore of thefe Men which have companied 
% ’ with us all the time that the Lord Jefus went in and out among us, 
beginning from the Baptifm of] ohn, unto that fame day that he was 
taken from us, muft one be ordained to be a witnefs of his Refurre- 
ftion : For, becaufe Christ was mightily declared to be the 
Son of God by his Refurrettion from the dead, (as that which was 
the great Seal of our Savior’s being the Sop of God) therefore 
we find the Apoftles fo frequently attefting the truth of the Re- 
furredion of Christ, ana that themfelves were eye-witnefles of 
a&. 3 ». it. This Jefus, faith Refer, hath God raifed up, whereof we all 
3 . if. are witneffes. And again. And killed the Rrince of life, .whom God 
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hath raifed up from the dead , whereof we are witneffes and both 
‘Peter and John to the Sanhedrin For we cannot but [peak the 4- no- 
things which we have feen and heard. And the whole College 
of .Apoftles afterwards. And we are his witneffes of thefe things-, and ?■ in- 
fo is alfo the Holy Ghoft , whom God hath given to them that obey 
him. In which words they give them that twofold rational Evi- 
dence which did manifeft the undoubted truth of what they fpake •, 
for they deliver’d nothing but what themfelves were witnelles of, 
and withal was declar’d to be true by the power of the Holy Ghoft 
in the Miracles which were wrought by and upon Believers. Af- 
terwards we read the fum of the Apoftles preaching, and the man- 
ner ulcd by them to perfuade Men of the truth of it, in the 
words of Peter to Cornelius and his company, How God anointed 10.39,40, 
Jefus of Nazareth with the Holy Ghoft and with power-, who went 4<- 4*- 
about doing good-, and healing all that were opprejfed of the ‘Devil, for 
God was with him: And we are witneffes of all things which he did 
both in the land of the Jews and in Hierufalem, whomthey (lew and 
hanged on a tree : Him God raifed up the third day-, and (hewed him 
openly , not to all the people , but unto witneffes chofen before of God, 
even to us who did eat and drink with him after he rofe from the 
dead. And he commanded us to preach unto the people , that it is he 
which was ordained of God to be the judge of quick and dead. By- 
all which we fee what care God was pleafed to take for the fatil- 
faftion of the World in point of rational Evidence, as to the truth 
of the matters which were difeover’d concerning our Savior Chrift , 
becaufe he made choice of fuch Perfons to be the Preachers and 
Writers of thefe things who were the belt able to fatisfy the World 
about them, viz. fuch as had been eye- witnelles of them. 

Now in order to the making it more fully evident what ftrength xiv. 
there was in this Teftimony given by the Apoftles to the Miracles 
of Chrift , we Ihall more fully manifeft the rational Evidence which 
attended it in thefe following Propofitions. 

Where the truth of a Hoftrine depends upon a matter of faff, the p r op. 
truth of the Ho Anne is fujftciently manifeft ed, if the matter offacl 
be evidently proved in thehigheft way it is capable of. Thus it is in 
reference to the Do&rine of Chrift j for the truth of that is fo in- 
terwoven with the truth of the ftory of Chrift , that if the Rela- 
tions concerning Chrift be true, his Do&rine muft needs be Divine 
and Infallible. For if it be undoubtedly true, that there was fuch 
a Perfon as Chrift born at Bethlehem, who did fo many Miracles, 
and at laft fuffered the death of the Crols, and after he had lain 
three days in the Grave rofe again from the dead what reafon 
imaginable can I have to queftion, but that the teftimony of this 
Perfon was certainly Divine, and confequently whatever he preached 
to the World was moft certain and undoubted truth? So that if 
we have clear Evidence as to the truth of thefe pallages concerning 
our Savior, we muft likewife believe hisDottrine, which came at- 
tefted with fuch pregnant Evidences of a Divine Commiflion which 
he had from God to the World. No Prince can think he hath 
any reafon to refufe audience to an Embaflador, when he finds his 
Credentials fuch as he may rely upon, altho’ himfelf doth not fee 
the fealing of them •, much lefs reafon have we to queftion the 
truth of the Do&rine of the Golpel, if we have fufficierit Evidence 
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of the truth of the matters of fad concerning Chrift, in fuchaway 
as thole things are capable of being proved. 
prop. i. The great eft evidence which can be given to a matter of faff, is the 

attefting of it by thofeperfons who were eye-witnejfes of it. This is the 
foundation whereon the firmeft Aflent is built, as to any matter of 
fadj for altho’ we conceive we* have reafon to fulped the Truth of 
a Story, as long- as it is convey’d only in a general way, by an uncer- 
tain Fame. and Tradition •, yet when it comes to be attefted by a 
lufficient number of credible Perlbns who profels themlclves the 
eye-witnefles of it, it is accounted an unreafonable thing to diftruft 
any longer the Truth of it} efpecially in thefe two cafes, i .When 
the matter they hear witnefs to is a thing which they might eafily and 
clearly perceive. 2. When many witneffes exattly agree in the fame 
Teftimony. 

1 . When tloe matter it f elf is of that nature that it may be fully percei- 
ved by thofe who faw it: i. e. if it be a common Objed of Senle. 
And thus it certainly was as to the Perfon and Adions of Jefiis 
Chrift. For he was of the feme nature with Mankind} and they 
had as great Evidence that they convers’d with Jcliis Chrift in the 
Flcfh, as we can have that we converfe one with another. The 
Miracles of Chrift were real and vifible Miracles •, they ebu’d be 
no illufions of Senles, nor deceits of their Eves } the Man who 
■tyas -born blind and cured by pur Savior, was Known to have been 
porn blind thro* all the Country, and his Cure was after as public 
joh. 9. is. as his blindnefs before, and acknowledged bythegreateft Enemies 
Luk.7.11. pf Chrift at the time of its being done. When Chrift railed up 
the dead Man at Naim, it was before much People, and fuch Per- 
sons in probability who were many of them prelent at his Death. 
But left there might be any liilpicion as to him, that he was not 
. really dead, the cafe is plain and beyond all dilpute in Lazarus, 
J who had been to the knowledgof all perlbns thereabouts dead four 

days } here cou’d be no deceit at all when the Stone was rowl’d a- 
way, and Lazarus came forth in the prelence of them all. And 
yet further the Death and Paftion of our Savior was a plain objeffc 
of lenfe done in prelence of his greateft Adverfaries. The Soul- 
diers themlelves were lufficient Witnefles of his being really dead, 
when they came to break his Bones, and fpared him becaufe they 
faw he was dead already. At his Rcfurre&ion the Stone was 
rowl’d away from the Sepulchre and no body found therein, al- 
tho’ the Sepulchre was guarded by Souldiers, and the Difciples of 
Chrift all lo fearful, that they were difperled up and down in fe- 
veral places. And that it \^is the lame real Body which he role 
withal, and no aereal vehicle, appears by Thomas's fcrupulolity and 
joh. »o. unbelief, who would not believe unlefs he might put his hands into 
lf ' 17 ' the hok of his fide , and fee in his hands the print of the nails } now 
our Savior condelcending lo far as to fatisfy the incredulity of St. 
Thomas , hath made it thereby evident that the Body which our 
Savior role from the Grave with, was the lame individual Body 
which before was crucified and buried in the Sepulchre. And we 
find all the Apoftles together upon, our Savior’s appearance to them 
after his Refurre&ion, lb far from being credulous in embracing a 
Phantafminftead of Chrift, that they fufpe&ed that it was either a 
mere Phantafin, or an evil Spirit which appeared among them*, 

upon 
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upon which it is faid, They were terrified and affrighted > and ftp- Luk. a+. 
pofed they had feen afpirit. Which our Savior cou’dnot beat them J7 ‘ 
off From, but by appealing to the judgment of their Sen fes, Handle v 
me and fee ; for a fpirit hath no flejjh and bones' as ye fee me haves 
and afterwards more fully to convince them, he did eat inthemidjl ver. 43. 
of them. Now the more fufpicious and incredulous the Apofties 
themfelves at firft were, the greater evidence is it how ftr they 
were from any defign of abufing the World in what they- after 
preached unto it, and what ftrong convi&ion there was in the 
thing it felf, which was able to fatisfie fuch fcrupuious and fufpici^ 
ous perfons. . “ 

2 . When many witneffes concur in the fame Teftimony. Nothing 
can difparage more the Truth of a Teftimony , «than the counter- 
witnefs of filch who were prefent at the fame actions ; but when all 
the Witnefles fully agree not only in the fubftance, but in all mate- 
rial circumftances of the Story, what ground or reafbn can there be to 
fiifpett a Forgery or Defign in it; efpecially when die perfons can- 
not by any Fears of Threatnings be brought 1 to vary from each 
other in it ? Thus it is in our prefent cafe, we find no real diffenc 
at all rtiention’d either as to the Birth, Miracles, Life, Death, or 
RefurrefHon of Jefks Christ ; all the Witnefles atteft the faqic 
things, tho’ writing in different plates, and upon different occa- 
sions} no alteration in any dreumftante of the Story, out of any 
defign of pleafing or gratifyihg arty Perfons by it .• Moft of out 
Savior’s Mirades, not only his Apofties, but the People and his 
very Enemies were -witnefles of, whofe Pofterity -torthis day date 
not deny the truth of fuch ftrange Works which Were wroughtby 
him. And for His Refufrettion, it wbii’d be very ftrange that five ' 

hundred Perfons fliou’d all agree in the fame thing, and that no 
•Torments or Death cou’d bring any of them to deny the truth ofit, 
had there not been the greateft ceftainty in it. ’j i ‘ . ; 

There can be no reafon Vo fufpe&fuch a Teftimony which is, given xv. 

by eye-witneffts, but' either froin queftiohing their knowledg of the Fre f- 3- , 
things they Jpake of, or -their fidelity in reporting them. N o w there v 
is not the leaft ground' to doubt either of thefe,; in Teferenoe to 
thofe perfons who gave Teftimony to the World ( concerning the 
Perfon and Adions ofour- bleflfcd Savior. - •' 

For firft, they were fuch as were intimately converfant- both with 
thepetfim and all ions : of ftefus Chr'tft-, whom he had chofeu and 
trained up for that very end, that they might be fufficiently qua-i 
lify’d to. acquaint the World with the truth of things concerning 
himfelf after his RefUrre&ibmfrom the. Dead. . And accordingly t 

they follow’d him up and down wherefoever he went.} they were 
with hitti in his Solitudes and* Retirements, and had thereby oc- 
cafion to obferve all his Adtions, and to take notice jof the unfpotrt 
ed innocency of his Life Some of his pifeiples were with him. 
in his Transfiguration, others in'^his'v Agony and bloody Sweat* 
they heard the Expfeffidns which caihe from his mouth; in ill 
which. he difeover’d a wonderful fubrhWion to the Will of God,. 
and a great readinefs of Mind to fiiffer for the good of the W orld. 

Now therefore the firft thing cannot at . .all be qutftion’d, their 
means of knowing the truth of what they fpake. 

Neither, feconaly, is there any rebfan to fufptft- their fidelity in 

Jib./ . reporting 
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reporting what they knew : For, i. The truth of this Do&rine 
wrought fo far upon them , that they parted with all their worldly 
fubfftence for the fake of it. Altho’ their Riches were not great, 
yet their way of fubfiftence in the World wasnecdlaryj they left 
their Houles, their Wives and Children, and all for Chrift, and 
that not to gain any higher Preferments in this World (which had 
they done, it wou’d have rendred their defign fulbicious to the 
curious and inquilitive World) but they let go at lead a quiet and 
eafie life, for one moft troublelbme and dangerous. So mat it is 
not, how much they parted withal, but how freely they did it, 
and with what cheerfulnefs they underwent Difgraces , rerfccuti- 
ons, nay Death it felf for the fake of the Gofpel. Now can it be ima- 
gin’d, that ever Men were fo prodigal of their Eafe and Lives, as to 
throw both of them away upon a thing which themfelves were not 
fully allur’d of the Truth of? It had been the higheft folly imagina- 
ble, to have deceiv’d themfelves in a thing of fo great moment to them, 
as the truth of that Doftrine which they preached was ; bccaufe all 
their Hopes and Happinefs depended upon the truth of thatDo&rinc 
which they preached . And as Tertullian obferve$,J\lon fas eftullidefiu 
religions mentiri} for, laith he. He that fays he worjbips any thing 
befides what be doth , he denies what he doth worjhip, and transfers 
his worjhip upon another , and thereby doth not worfhip that which 
he thus denies > Befides what probability is there Men fhou’d lie 
for the lake of that Religion, which tells them that thofe which do 
lb will not receive the Reward which is promifed to thofe who 
cordially adhere unto it? Nay, they declar’d themfelves to be the 
i Cor. if. moft miferable of all perfons if thetr hopes were only in this pre - 
fent life. Can we now think that any who had the common Rea- 
fon of Men, wou’d part with all the contentments of this World, 
and expofe themfelves to continual hazards, and at laft undergo 
death it felf for the fake of. fomething which was merely, the Fir 
Orion of their own Brains? What Ihou’d make them lb Sedulous 
i Cor. p. 16 . a «d Induftrious in preaching fuch things, that they cou’djfc; necef- 
(ity was laid upon them , yea, wo was unto them if they preashed not 
the Gofpel , when yet they .few fo many Woes attending themin the 
Preaching of it, had there not been lome more powerful attra&ive 
in the beauty and excellency of the Doctrine winch they preached, 
than any cou’d be in the Eafe and Tranquillity of this prefenr 
World ? Thus we fee the Fidelity of the Apoftles manifefted in 
liich a way as no other Witnefles were ever yet willing to hazard 
cri&H. theirs. And therefore Origen defervcdly condemns Celfus of ari- 
^ lculous Impertinency, when he wou’d parallel the Relations of 
' Herodotus and Ttudarus concerning Arifteus Troconnefius with 
thofe of the Apoftles concerning Chrift * For, feith he, ’Did ei- 
ther ofthefe tifiO venture thetr Itves upon the truth of what they writ 
concerning him , as the Apoftles did to atteft the truth of what they 
preached concerning our Lord and Savior Jefus Chrift ? 

XVL 2. The Fidelity of the Apoftles is evident in thetr maimer of 
reporting the things which they deliver. For if ever there may be 
any thing gather’d from the manner of Exprcfiion, or the Wife* W 
concerning the particular . Temper and Dilpolitioa of the 
Perlbn from whom it comes* iwe may certainly read the great Fi- 
delity in the Apoftles from the peculiar manner of their exprefling 
themfelves to' the World. Which they do, 1. With 
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i. JPith the great eji impartiality : not declaring only what was 
glorious and admirable to the World, but what they knew wou’d 
be accounted fooliftinefs by it. They who had fought only to 
have been admir’d for the rare Dilcoverics which they brought to 
the World, woU’d be fu re to conceal any thing which might be 
accounted ridiculous j but the Apoftles fixed themlelves raoft on 
what was moft contemptible in the Eyes of the World, and what N 

they were moft mocked and derided tor, that they delighted moft 
in the preaching of, which was the Crols of Chrift. Paul was lb 
much in love with this, which was a ftumbling-block to the Jews, 
and foolifhnefs to the Greeks, that he •valued the knowledg of no- iCor.i.*; 
thing elfe in comparison of the knowledg of Chrift, and him crucified. phi1 - 8 - 3- 
Nay he elfewhere faith, God forbid that 1 fhould glory fave in the GaL(S - 1+1 
Crofs of Chrift. What now fhou’d be the reafon that they fhou’d 
rejoy ce in that moft which was moft delpicable to the World, had 
not they feen far greater truth and excellency in it , than in the 
moft fublime lpeculations concerning God or the Souls of Men in 
the School of Plato, of any other Heathen Philofophers ? That 
all Men (hon’d be bound ih order to their Salvation, to believe in 
one who was crUcify’d at Hierufalem , was a ftrange Dodbrine to 
the unbelieving World: but if the Apoftles had but endeavor’d 
to have luted their Do&fine to the School of ‘Plato, what rare 
Pcrfons might they have been accounted among the Heathen Philo- 
fophers ! Had they only in general terms difeours’d of the Benig- 
nity of the Divine Nature, and the Manifeftations of Divine Gooa- 
ncis in the World j and that, in order to the bringing of the Souls 
of Men to a nearer participation of the Divine Nature, the perfect 
Idea of true Goodnefs, and the exprefs Image of the Perlon of 
God, and the refplendency of his Glory had veil’d himfelf in Hu- 
man Nature, and had every where fcatter’d fuch beams of light 
and Goodnefs, as warm’d and invigorated the frozen Spirits of 
Men with higher fentiments of God and themlelves, and railed 
them up above the feculency of this terreftrial Matter to breath in , 

a frcllier air, and converlc with more noble obje£ts, and by degrees 
to fit the Souls of Men for thole more pure illaples of real Good- 
nels, which might always latisfy the Soul’s defires, and yet always 
keep them up ’till the Soul fhou’d be funning it felf to all eternity 
under the immediate beams of Light and Love : And that after 
this Incarnate Deity had (bread abroad the wings of his Love for 
a while upon this lower World, ’till by his gentle heat and incu- 
bation he had quickned the more pliable World to fome degree 
of a Divine Life, he then retreated himfelf back again into the 
luperior World, and put off that veil by which he made himfelf 
known to thole who are here confin’d to the prifons of their Bo- 
dies : Thus, I lay, had the Apoftles minded applaufe among the 
admired Philofophers of the Heathens , how caly had it been for 
them to have made fome confiderable additions to their higheft 
(peculations, and have left out any thing which might feenl fo mean 
and contemptible as the death of the Son of God ! But this they 
were fo far from, that the main thing which they preached to the 
World, was, the vanity of Human Wifdom without Chrift, and the 
necelfity of all Mens believing in that Jefus who was crucify’d at 
Hierufalem. 

. , Bb * Th* 
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The Apoftles indeed di {cover very much, infinitely more than 
eVfer the raoft lofty Plat&mfl dou’d.ao, concerning the Goodnefc 
and Love of Gob to Mankind) but that wherpin they mamfejted 
Joh. j. i<5. the love of God to the World » was, that he gave his only -begotten 
Soil , that whofoever believeth iti him Jbould not per ijh but have ever - 
Rom. 8. lafting life. And that herein was the love of pod manifefiedi that 
■ Tim. i. while we w etc yet JinnerSi Chriji died for us. And that this was 
x *' the greateji ttuth and worthy of all acceptation , that Jefus Chriji 
came into the World to fave.pnners. They never dreamt of any 
Divine Goodnefs which Ihou’d make Men happy without Chriji: 
No, it was their delign to perfuade the World that all the com- 
munications of God’s Goodnefs to the World were wholly in and 
thro’ Jefus Chriji j and it is impofliblethat any ftou’d think other- 
Wife, unlels Plato knew more of the mind of Gob than our Blefled 
Savior, and Plotinus than St. Paul. Can we chink now that the 
Apoftles ihou’d hazard the reputation of their own Wits fo much 
as they did to the World, and be accounted bablers, and fools, 
and toad-men, for preaching the 1 way of Salvation to be only by 
a Perfbn crucify' d between two thieves at Hierufalem , had they npt 
been convinced not only of the truth but importance of it, and 
that it concern’d Men as much to believe it, as it did to avoid 
eternal Mifery ? Did St. Paul preach ever the lels the Words of 
truth and fobernefs, becaufe he was told to his fact, that his learn* 
ing had made him mad? But if he was befides himfelf , it was for 
Chriji •, and what wonder was it if the Love of Chrijt in the Apo- 
ftle ihou’d make him willing to lole his reputation for him, feeing 
Chriji made himfelf of no reputation, that he might be in a capacity 
to do us good? We fee the Apoftles were not ujbamed of the Go - 
fpH of Chriji , becaufe they knew it was the power of Goa unto fid- - 
vation •, and therefore neither in their preaching nor their Writings 
wou’d they omit any of thofe paftages concerning our Savior’s death, 
which knight be accounted the mod: dilhoaorable to his Perfon. 
Which is certainly as great an Evidence of their fidelity as can be 
expeded; Which makes Origen lay, that the Difeiplcs of Chrijt 
orign. writ all things **M*iUn with agreat deal of candor and 

°f truth. CW 0 (K&f ti tntfJr 4ft.**feaft 

um ’ 3 vf to, x&vuum, QlgHT not concealing from the JVorld thofe psjfagex 
of the Life of Chrijh which would be accounted moji fodkjh and 
ridiculous. . 

. 2 . With the gteateji plamdefs and fmplicity of fpeech. Stjoh whole 
ddign is to jnipofe upon the Minds or Men .with feme Cunningly* 
deyifed, fables, love as much ambiguity aRevetr Apollo tdid in his 
tooft: winding Oracles* of whom it is faid, 7 

t - x 4 

Ambage nexa ‘Deiphko mbs \efi LDeo , 

. . ! ■ ‘ Arcana tegere.. 

■■ . ' . i i . . . . ' 

Servius tells us, that Jupiter Ammon was therefore pictur'd with 
*■ n " • Rams-horns, becaufe his anlwbrs had as nwby turnings and wind- 
ings^ as they had. But the HornR which 'Mofes was wont to 'be. pi- 
ctur’d with, did only note the? light and perspicuity (fromtheam- 
biguity.of fTp, which notes- the fending forth of rays of light like 
a horn , ) and yet Mofes himfelf was veil’d in companion of the 
‘ ' w ppennels 
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opennefs and plainnefs of Speech which was in the Apoftles. Im- 
* poftors caft a mill of many dark and cloudy words before them •, 
but when they are once brought into the open iight> their vizard 
falls off, and their deformity appears. Such Perfons delight in 
foaring quite out of the apprehenfions of thofe who follow them, 
and never think themfelvcs better recompenled for their pains, 
than when they are moll admired and leaft underftood. But ne- 
ver was Chriftianity more diflionored, than when Men brought 
it from its native fimplicity and plainnefs, into a company of cloudy 
and infignificant expreflions, which are lb far from making Men 
better underftand the truth of it, that it was certainly the Devil’s 
dellgn by fuch obfeure terms to make way for a Myllery to be ad- 
vanced, (but it was of Iniquity,) and foon after, we fee the effect 
of it in another Oracle fee up at Rome inftcad of Dclphos j and all 
the pretence of it, was the obfeurity fuppofed in Scripture. What! 
Darknefs come by the rifing of the Sun! Or is the Sun at laft 
grown fo beggarly, that • he is fain to borrow light of the Earth ? 

Mult the Scripture be beholding to the Church for its clearnefs, 
and Christ himfelf not fpeak intelligibly, unlefs the Rope be his 
Interpreter? Did Christ reveal to the World the way of Sal- 
vation, and yet leave Men to feek which was it, ’till a Guide ne- 
ver heard of in the Scripture come to direct them in the way to. 
it? What ftrange witnefles were the Apoftles , if they did not 
fpeak the truth with plainnefs ? How had Men been to feek as to 
the truth of Chriftianity, if the Apoftles had not declar’d the Do- 
ctrine of the Gofpel with all evidence and perfpicuity? Whommuft 
we believe in this cafe, the Apoftles or the Romm Qrqcles ? The 
Apoftles they tell us they fpeak with all plainnefs of fpeech, and for *Cor.j.n. 
that end purpofely lay fide all excellency of words and human wif- ,Cor *->> 
dom, that Mien might not be to feek for their meaning in a matter ^ Co r.+. 
of lo great moment j that the Gofpel >was hid to none but fuch as j.+. 
are lofty and whofe eyes are blinded by the God of this World ; that the 
Doftrine revealed by them is a Light to dired us in our way td 
Heaven, and a Rule to walk by} and it is a ftrange property of 
Light to be obfeure, and' of a Rule to be crooked. But it is not 
only evident from the Apoftles own affirmations, that they laid alide 
all afteded Obfeurity, ambiguous Exprcflkms, and Philolophical 
Terms, whereby the World might have been to feek for what they 
Were to believe, but it is likewife clean- from the very nature of 
the Dodrine-they preached, and the defign of their preaching 
of it: What need Rhetoric in plain Truths? or affe&ed Phra- 
fes in giving' Evidence? How incongruous wou’d obfeure Ex- 
preflions have- been to die defign of laving Souls by the foolilh- 
nefe of preaching? Ftft if they had indtiftrioufly j[poken in their 
preaching, afeovethe capieities of thbfe thcy fpaKeto, theycou’d 
never have converted a-Sottl without a Miracle : for the ordinary 
way of conversion muft fee by the Underftanding } and how cou’d 
that work upon the Underftand ing, which was lo much above it? 

•But, faith tne Apodfe^#’*’ preach not out felves , but €hrift Jefus iCor.4. 
the Lord , and our fehe'sybpt fervants for Jefus fake. If thev had s- 
fought themfelves or their ownGredit.and Reputation, there might 
have been feme realbn that they Ihou’d have uled the way of 
the Sophifts among the Greeks, and by declamatory Speeches to 
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have inhanced their efteem among the vulgar. But the Apo- 
ftles difown’d and reje&ed all thefe Vulgar artifices of mean and 
towdpifited Men > they laid a fide all thofe enticing words •*(**'*« 
i Cor.1.4. of the way of the Heathen Sophifts, and declar’d the Tefti- 
iCor.+t. mony of God with Spiritual Evidence > they handled not the JVord 
of God deceitfully , but by manifefiation of the truths commended 
themfelves to every Man's conference in the fight of God: Now what 
cou’d be fo futable to fuch a defign, as the greateft plainnefs and faith- 
fulnefs in what they fpake? We find in the Teftimony of the 
Orijtn. t. ApoftleSi ir tt» km) km) madfytt, as Origen fpeaks, 

L J- Nothing that is (furious or counterfeit , nothing favoring of the cun- 
* ir ' ning craftinefs of fuch as lie in wait to deceive j and , faith he, it is 
impoffible to think that Men never bred up in the Sophifiry of the Greeks , 
nor experienced in the Rhetorical infatuations ufed among them, could 
ever be able fo fuddenly to petfuade the World to embrace that which 
, had been a figment of their own Brains. The truth is, the Apoftles 
fpeak like Men very confident of the truth of what they fpeak, 
and not like fuch who were fain to fetch in the help of all their 
Topics , to find out fome probable Arguments to make Men believe 
that which it is probable they did not believe themfelves j which 
was moil commonly the cafe of the great Orators among the Hea- 
thens. We find no Pedantic Flourifhes, no flattering Infinuations, 
no affetted Cadencies, no fuch great care of the rifing and falling 
of Words in the feveral Sentences j which make up fo great a part 
of that which was accounted Eloquence in the Apoftles time- Thefe 
things were too mean a prey for tne Spirits of the Apoftles to quarry 
upon) every thing in them was grave and ferious,. every Word 
had its due weight, every Sentence brim-full of Spiritual matter, 
their whole Difcourfc moft becoming the Majefty and Authority of 
that Spirit which they fpake by. And therein was feen a great part 
of the infinite Wifdom of God in the choice he made or the Per- 
fons who Were to propagate the Do&rinc of Christ in the 
World) that they were not fuch whobyreafon of their great repute 
and fame in the World, might eafily draw whole Multitudes to em- 
brace their Di&ates, but (that there might not be the leaft foundation 
for an implicit Faith) they were of fo mean rank and condition in 
the World, that in all probability their Names had never been heard 
of, had not their Do&rine made them F amous. To this purpofe Ori- 
urigm. e. gen excellently fpeaks, ti rl» $tn £$ ** 

aOf. L 3 . . turn pitiful M» txf Setf mjtctm aftr(*K-mr' 4 nil ruMutmf 

tuoKfbtmf im 7) 0 7S1 ff n mafi 7 ) df iA«. 

hu/dpimt, mA* dndtn. imf dfim )•*** WtS«&A«lA»y.r, km) <ruli- 

V*> •»> Pt xm l n X p»Mr>m ’zhJmmx* dvtodiM. i am of opinion , faith he, 

that Jefus did mrpofely make ufe of fuch Treachers of his “Doftrine, 
that there might be no place for fufpicion that they came inftrufted 
with the art of Sophifiry ; but that it be clearly manifefi to all that 
would confider it, that there was nothing of defign in thofe who di- 
fcovered fo much fimplicity in their Writings, and that they bad a 
more ^Divine Tower which was more efficacious than the great efi vo- 
■ lability of Expreffions, or ornaments of (fetch, or the artifices which 
were ufed in the Grecian companions. 

3 . The 
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3. The Apojiles delivered their ‘DoElrine with the greatejl open- 
nefs and freedom of fpirit they did not give out one thing to the 
World, and another to their private Diiciples j but with great 
freedom and boldnefs declared their doftrine in the mod public 

{ daces, and before their greateft enemies. They knew they were 
ooked on as deceivers by the World, but yet they knew themfelves 
to be true, *«.' <*a> This is the ufual requital good Men *Cor. 6.8. 

have from the World, that they are looked on as the greateft de- 
ceivers of it > if it be fo with others, they have much lefs caufe to 
wonder at it, when even He, who by one Prophet is ftiled the de- Ha s *-7- 
fire of Nations, is by another faid to be defpifed and rejefted of Men Ifa - n- J. 
and when Christ was in the World, he was called « ***><£•. the Matth. ,7. 
deceiver, no wonder then if his Diiciples were accounted fuch, c ' r 
altfyo’ they manifefted their veracity by their open carriage and 
free fpeaking to the faces of their greateft adversaries. The Apojiles 
neither feared the Jews skill in their Law, nor the wifdom and 
fubtiltyof th cGreeks: Saint ‘Paul preacheth Christ openly among 
the Jews in their Synagogues, and among the Athenians he en- 
counters the Epicureans and Stoics , and preacheth to them Jesus 
and the Refurretfion. If the Apojiles had any thing of deceivers 
in them, as to the things they related concerning -Christ, they 
wou’d not certainly have lpoken with fo much confidence concern - 
Christ in the prefence of thofe who had been his murtherers; 
but we fee they appeal’d to themfelves , as to the Miracles which 
he had wrought among them, and for his Refurreftion they were 
ready to lay down their Lives in giving Teftimony to the truth of 
it. That his Body was gone, was evident \ that the Apojiles Ihou’d 
take it away was impoflible, confidering what a guard of Souldiers 
they had fet upon it, and how timorous and fearful the Apojiles 
were, that they fled upon Christ’s being apprehended. Now 
what cou’d it be, cou’d make fuch fearful Perfons afterwards lo 
courageous and refolute as they were, had there not been fomc 
more than ordinary power to convince and encourage them ? 

4. The Apojiles deliver their Tejlimony with the great ejl particu- 
larity as to all circumjlances. They do not change or alter any 
of them upon different Examinations before feveral Perfons •, they 
all agree in the greateft conftancy to themfelves and uniformity with 
each other. As to matters of Indifferency, we find the Apojiles 
very yielding and condefcending but as to any thing which con- 
cern’d their Teftimony * moil conftant and relolved. Had the 
Golpel been feme cunningly-contrived fancy, it had been impol- 
fible but fo many different Perfons, in fuch different places, and 
under luch different conditions, wou’d have varied as to feme ma- 
terial circumftance of it : Or elle they wou’d have been fo 
wife as to have deliver’d it in general terms, without infilling 
much upon fuch particular circumftances, which if they had been 
falfe, might have been very ealily dilprov’d ; but with what particular 
enumeration of circumftances do the Apoftles preach Christ to 
the World? Refer tells the Jews that it was Jefus of Nazareth ia 
whom he preached ; and left they ihou’d think it was not the lame 
Perlon who rofe again, with great boldnels and freedom of Spirit 
he faith unto them, Therefore let all the houfe of Ifrael know ajfu- * 
redly , that God hath made that fame Jefus whom ye have crucified , 
both 
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both Lord and Chrijt. Y ea, that fame individual Perfon whoiwis con- 
verfant ifl the World, and died upon the Crofs, is now become if 
Prince and Savior, to give repentance to IftztXand remijjion of /ms. If 
there had been any ground of fufpicion as to thefe things, who had 1 
been fo able to difprove them, or fo ready to do it, as thofe Perfons 5 
who had crucify’d him ? For wc cannot conceive but thofe who had- 
a Hand in his death , wou’d endeavor by all pofiiblc means to dip 

I jrove his Re&rrettion from the de&d. For what a cafe were they^ 
ike to be in’, if thofe things which the Apoftles fo confidently 
preached were true? If Chrift had all power now in his hands! 
and there were Salvation in no other Name , but only in his whom 
they had crucify' 6. , they were like to be in a moft defperate co rtf 
dition j therefore if any Men can be fuppos’d inquifitive after the 
truth of thefe circumftances, no doubt thefe were : And if they 
cou’d have found the leaft flaw in their Teftimony, the World 
ivou’d fbon have ring’d of it •, and the Jews who were then fa 
jnuch difperfed abroad, would have divulg’d it into all parts, the 
Apoftks wou’d have been told of it as they preached Christ in 
the Synagogues. ’ And can we in any reafon think, but thofe Jews' 
who perfecuted Paul as he preached in the Synagogues of AJiaf 
and afterwards impeach’d him fo openfy in Jerufalem, wou’d there 
enquire into all the circumftances concerning Christ, and 111 rife 
other Jews wou’d write to their Friends at Jerufalem to be fully 1 
inform’d of thofe ftrange things which were told them openly in 
all places in their Synagogues by Men of their own Nation and 
Language, concerning one Jefus who was crucify’d and rofe again 
from the dead ? Had there been now any fo much as plaufible pre- 
text that any of thefe circumftances were not true, can we think' 
but that a People fo unrneafurably given to their own ways and 
Traditions , wou’d in all placfcs have vented any thing that? might’ 
have tended to the difparagehient of Christ and his Apoftks? 
But we fee Malice it lelf cou’d not . find any flaw in the Apoftks- 
Teftimony > for if. it had, w<f ftiou’d certainly have' heard of it,' 
either from the Jews, or from the great oppofers of Chrijtianity 
among the Heathbns, who pretendedto be curious and inquifitive 
rerfons, fucha sCelfus, Julian, Hierocleszn&Porphyry were. What 
reafon can we have then in the leaft to fiifpc& fuch a^Teftimony, 
which pafled' fo uncontroulcdin that time when it was alone capable 
of being difprov’d, and Mens Intereft and Defign wou’d put them 
fo much upon it ? The ftrength of which will appear ittfthe next 
Proposition, which is, ;; 

No Teftimony ought to be taken againft a matter of fail thus at - 
tefted, but from' fuch Perftms who had greater hnowledg oft he i things 
atteftedx and 'manifeft greater fidelity in reporting them. Ttiseafy 


to make it appear y that fuppofing any •Ferfons at thatfeiMe had 
eontradi&ed the Teftimony of the Apoftles concerning out? Savior, 
yet there had been no reafonin the World to have hearkflbd to their 
Teftimony in oppofition to that of the Apoftks i and that OH thefe 
accounts. 1 . The Apoftles witnefled the Affirmative, whloh i 9 more 
capable of being attefted than any Negativecm be. 2 . The Apoftles 
were more convCrlant with Christ than any other Perfonswere; 
becaufe they were chofen for that very end ivy him to>be codftantly 
with him.: cou’d any, therefore be more, capable of khowihg the 
. ' truth 
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truth of all particulars concerning Christ than thefe were? Mad 
there been any ground of fufpicion concerning the defign of 
Christ, why cou’d not the Jews prevail with Judas to diicover 
it as well as to betray his Perion? Judas had done but a good 
work, if Christ had been fuch an Impoftor as the Jews blaf- 
phemoufly faid he was : what made Judas then fo little fatisfy’d 
with his work, that he grew weary of his Life upon it, and threw 
himfelf away in the mod horrid defpair? No Perfon certainly 
had been fo fit to have been produced as a witnefs againft Chsist, 
as Judas who had been fo long with him, and had heard his 
Speeches, and obferv’d his Miracles} but he had not patience e- 
nough to ftay after that horrid fact to be a witnefs againft him : 
nay he was the greateft witnefs at that time for him, when he who 
had betray’d him came to the Sanhedrin when confuting about his 
death, ana told them that he had jinned in betraying innocent blood. Mat 17.* 
What poffible Evidence cou’d have been given more in behalf of 
our Savior than that was ? When a Perfon fo covetous as to be- 
tray his Maftcr for thirty pieces of filver , was fo weary of his bar- 

P ain, that he comes and throws back the Money, and declares the 
erfon innocent whom he had betray’d? And this Perfon too 
was fuch a one as knew our Savior far better than any of the 
Witnefles whom afterwards they fiiborn’d againft him , who yet 
contradiCfed each other -, and at laft cou’d produce nothing which 
in the judgment of the heathen Governor cou’d make him judg 
Christ worthy of death. 3. The Apoftles were freer from de- 
fign than any countcr-witnefs at that time cou’d be} we havealready 
prov’d the Apoftles cou’d not poffibly have any other motive to 
affirm what they did , but full conviction of the truth of what 
they fpake -, but now if any among the Jews at that time had af- 
ferted any thing contrary to the Apoftles , we have a clear account 
of it, and what motive might induce them to it} viz. the pre- 
serving of their Honor and Reputation with the People, the up- 
holding their Traditions, befides their open and declar’d enmity 
againft Christ without any fufficient reafbn at all for it-, now 
who wou’d believe the Teftimony of the Scribes and Vharifees who 
had fo great authority among the People, which they were like to 
lofe, if Christ’s Doftrine were true, before that of the Apoftles 
who parted with all for the fake of Christ, and ventur’d them- 
felves wholly upon the truth of our Savior’s Dodrine? 4. None 
ever did fo much to atteft the Negative , as the Apoftles did to 
prove their Fidelity as to the Affirmative. Had fufficient counter- 
witnefs been timely produced, we cannot think the Apoftles would 
have run fo many continual hazards in preaching the things which 
Yelated to the Perfon and Aftions of Christ. Did ever any laydown 
their Lives to undeceive the World, if the Apoftles were guilty of . 
abufing it ? f . The number of fuch Perfons had been inconsiderable 
in comparifon of thofe who were fo fully perfuaded of the truth of 
thofe things which concern our Savior} who were all ready (as 
moft of them did) to feal the truth of them with their Lives. 
Whence fhou’d fo many Men grow fo fuddenly confident of the 
truth of fiich things which were contrary to their former Perfua- 
fions, Intereft, Education, had they not been deliver’d in fuch a 
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way 3 that they were aflur’d of the undoubted truth of '?Kem? 
which brings me to the Iaft Propofition, which is, . . , ^ 
xviii. Maters of faff being firji believ'd on the account of eye^witnejfe^ 

and receiv'd with an univerfal and uncontrouled ajfent by all 
fitch perfons who have thought themfelves concern'd in knowim 
the truth of them , do yield a fujficient foundation for a firm afi 
fettt to be built upon. I take it for granted that there is fufficir 
Cut foundation for a firm aflent, wher$ there can be no’ Reading# 
veti to quedion the Evidence* which that there is not in this pro- 
fent cafe, will appear from thefe following confidcrations. ; . 

i. That the multitudes of thofe perfons who did believe fbefe 
things , had liberty and opportunity to be fatisfy'd of the truth of 
them before they believ'd them. Therefore no Realbn or Motive 
can be allign’dj on which they ffiou’d be induced to believe thefe 
things, hut the undoubted Evidence of Truth which went along 
with them. I confefs in Mahometifm a very great number of per- 
Iqps have for fpme Centuries of years continu’d in the Belief of 
the Do&rine of Mahomet \ but then withal there is a fufficient ac- 
ount to be given of that, viz. the power of the fword which keeps 
*iem in awe, and dri&ly forbids all the Followers of Mahomet to 
^pyte their Religion at all, or compare it with any other. There- 
pjre I can no more wonder at this, than I do to lee fa great a part 
pf the World under the Tyranny of the great Turk: Neither oo 
the other fide do I wonder that fuch a multitude of thofe profef 
‘ fin^.ChrifiianitY ffiou’d together with it, believe a great number 
pf erroneous IJo&rines, and live in the practice of manygrofsSur 
perditions, becaufe I confidcr what a ftrange prevalency Educati- 
on hath upon Softer Spirits and more eafic Intellectuals, and what 
an awe ah Inquiiition bears upon timorous and irrefolv’d Perfons. 
put now when a great multitude of perfons fober and inquifitivq, 
ffiall contrary to me Principles of tneir Education, and withoMt 
fear of any human Force, ( which they before-hand fee will porfo- 
cute them and after diligent enquiry made into the Grounds oft 
which they believe, forluke all their former Perfoafions, and re- 
folvedly adhere to the truth of the Dofcinc propounded to them, 
tbo’ it coft them their Jives > if this give us not reafon to think 
thi$ Dofft^ne true, we mud believe Mankind to be the mod u/if 
hk£py creatures in the World* that will with lb much rcfcJutioa 
tik.rt with all Advantages of this Life for the fake pf one to corner 
if that be not undoubtedly certain, and the Do&rine propofingif 
infallibly true- It is an obfervable Circumftaoce in the propaga- 
tion of Chridian Religion, that tho’ God made choice at firft of ' 
b&fons generally of mean rank and condition in. the World to be 
rfeachers of the Gofpel, God thereby making it appear that out 
r»-r- faith did fiotfiandin the wifdom of men , hut in the power of Gadt 
* I,a7 * and therefore chofetbe weak things of the world to confound the 
fifoUg\ yet loan after the Gofpel was preached abroad in. the 
Wdfl d, we find perfons of great place and reputation, of groat 
art» and abilities engaged in the Profeflion of the Ghfiftian Faith 
i the Hidory of the d&s we read of Sergius a Praqoofol, a/E 
Pfimyfius the dreopagite cQs\ycx%e.& to the Faith, ftnd in the : jfoh 
lowing, Agc^of the Church many perfons of great 
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excellent Learning and Abilities fuch was JuJtin Martyr , one 
who before he became a Chriftian, was converfant with all Seds 
of Philofophers , Stoics , t Peripatetics -. , Pythagoreans , and at laft 
was a profefs’d Platoniji till he was converted from ‘PAz/tf to Chrift, 
and then found that true which he fpeaks of in his 'Dialogue with 
Trypho, that after all his enquiries into Philofophy, fpeaking of 
the Dodrine of Christ pith «<&««<>» q>i\t<n<pia» *vp<aj n <wp<poy>, juflin. v>i- 
I found this at laft to be the only pure andprof table Philofophy. And alt s- c,im 
when Trypho after derides him as a Man of very eafie Faith, who 
wou’d leave the Dodrine of Plato for that of Christ, (for it *« r - 
feems by him the Jews then had a more favorable Opinon of the 
State of Platonifts than Chriftians ) JuJlin is fo far from being 
mov’d with fuch Reproaches, that he tells him he wou’d under- 
take to demonftrate to him, & tv Kfttii immmffyi tiii uiximfoiititif . Ao'ji 
tixka f*£5i~s *>i 9** h/idpi fifiinn, **« nB-nXen That the Chriftians did 
not give credit to empty Fables , and improvable Ajfertions , but to 
puch a Doctrine as was full of a Divine Spirit and Power, and 
pour ifhed with Grace : The proving of which is the fubjedof that 
difeoufe. At Alexandria we meet with a Succeflion of excellent 
Perfons, all which were not only Embracers therafelves, but De- 
fenders of the Chriftian Faith •, for fetting afide there Abilins , 

Juftus, Cerdo, Eumenes, Marcus, Celadion, Agrippinas , Julianas', 
Demetrius, and others who flourifhed about the fecond Century, 

I Ihall only fix on thofe perfons, who were famous Enquirers after 
Truth, and noted for excellency in Heathen Learning •, yet thefc 
perfons after all their enquiries found nothing to fix on but the 
Chriftian Faith, and valu’d no other difeovery of Truth in com- 
parifon with that. Such was Pant anus, who as Eufebius tells us, 
was an excellent Stoic before he became a Chriftian, and was after 
fo eminent a one, that in imitation of the Apoftles he went into 
India to convert the Inhabitants to the Chriftian Faith, and at his 
return was made Redor of the School at Alexandria which as 
the fame Author tells us, was much frequented by fuch who were 
G* Aoy* xcti rjf -sfe* m 9 *T* tl/rccith Well sk.ll/ d in Human OS VC ell aS Dl- Zufeb HiJ}. 

vine Learning. How excellent Pant anus was in Human Learn- 1 - s- 
ing, may appear in that Origen and Hierome both make his exam - c ’ l o ‘ 
pie their plea for their ftudying of it. After him fucceeded Cle- Ifif 6 ’ 
mens Alexandrinus, Pant anus's Scholar, a perfon of great depth 
of learning and exquifitely skill’d in all Heathen Antiquities, as 
appears by his remaining Writings. The learning of Origen is fuf- 
ficiently know, which was in fuch great reputation in his own time, 
that not only Chriftians but Philofophers ftock’d to his Ledures 
at Alexandria as Eufebius tells us, wherein he read the Mathema- sbu.i.a. 
tics , and other parts of Philofophy as well as the Scriptures} and ,8- 
the lame Author informs us that the Philofophers did dedicate their 
Books to him, and fometimes chofe him is Arbitrator between 
them in matters of Difpute •, and Porphyry himfelf in his Books 
againft the Chriftians vouchfafcd a high Encomium of Origen for 
his excellent Learning. In Origen' s time Heraclas a Presbyter of 
Alexandria for five years together frequented the Schools of the 
Philofophers, and put on the- Philofophic pallium, mV* n *«< ibid. 1.6. 

tv Wito, p&txiytn, and was very converfant in the Books of '• 10 - 
the Grecian Learning. Befides thefc we read of Pier ins and A- 
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Hictpbor. chtllas two Presbyters of Alexandria , who were T ? ***’ irmhU 
i'i' f ul * >a,n< P'? a sNicephorus Calif us f^ezksyPerfons well skilled in 

** t he Grecian Learning and Thilofophy. If from Alexandria we go to 
Ctefarea , there we not only meet with a School of learning among 
the Chriftians , but with perfons very eminent in all kinds of 
learning*, filch were the famous ‘Pamphilus and Eufebius fo great 
an admirer of him, that ever fince he is called < Eufebius c Pamphili. 
At Antioch was Dorotheas *>'»f •**»■*£*> *«>» *«.' muhUt as Nice - 

, phorus fpeaks, a perfon verfed in all kind of ingenuous Litera- 
ture. Anatolius Bifhop of Laodicea , one verfed m Geometry , A- 
UtmM.6. Jlronomy , and all kind of c Philofqphy-> as well as the DoCtrine of 
c - 3 6 * Christ. Thus we fee how in thofe early days of th c Greek 
Church what excellent perfons many of thofe were who were 
zealous ProfefTors of Chriftianity •, and concerning thofe of the 
Latin Church, I fhall only mention that Speech of St. Auftin who 
was himfelf an inftance of the fame nature and a Star of the firft 
s. Auguft- magnitude among them. Nonne afpicimus quanto awro & argen- 
in. it i». tfl <& vefte fuffarcinatus exierit de zyEgypto Cyprianus D oft or 
ci f‘' fuavijjimus & Martyr beatiffimus ? quanto LaCtantius ? quanto 
t*y. 40. 1 Vifforinus-, Opt at us ■> Hilar ius ? ut de .vivis taceam: quanto in- 
numerabiles Grxci ? quod prior ipfe fideliffimus Dei fervus Mofes 
fecerat , de quo fcriptum ejt-> quod eruditus fuerit omni fapientia 
c /Egypt iorum . To whole Catalogue of learned perfons, among 
the Latin Chriftians Tertullian-, Arnobius and feveral others may 
be defervedly added. But as St. Aujlin there well obferves, tho' 
the Ifraelites went rich out of ^Tgypt, yet it was their eating 
the ‘Pajfover which faved them from dejlruttion fo tho’ theft 
were accomplifhed with thofe perfections and riches of the Soul, 
the ornaments of Learning, yet it was their eating the true Paffo- 
ver which was Christ, by their adhering to his DoCtrine, was 
that which wou’d be of more advantage to them , than all their 
Accomplifhments wou’d be. Now then fince in the firft Ages of the 
Chriftian Church, we find not only innumerable multitudes of 
Perfons ofgreat Integrity and Sobriety in their Livesembracing the 
DoCtrine of Christ, but fo many Perfons that were curions en- 
quirers after the truth of things we can certainly have, no reafon 
to diftruft fuch a Teftimony which was receiv’d in fo unanimous a 
manner by perfons as able to judge of the truth of things, and as 
fearful of being deceiv’d in reference to them as any now in the 
World can be. 

xix. 2 . As this Teftimony was receiv’d by perfons inquifitive after 
the Truth of things, fo the Doctrine conveyed by it was a matter 
of the higheft moment in the world : and therefore we. cannot con- 
ceive but perfons ordinarily inquifitive about other, things wou’d 
be more tnan ordinarily fo about this, becaufe their eternal wel- 
fare and happinefs did depend upon it. All Perfons that are truly 
Religious, muft at leaft be allow’d to be perfons very inquifitive 
after the ftate and condition of their Sonls when they fhall bedif- 
lodged from their Bodies. And if we do but grant this , can we 
in any reafon think that fuch a multitude of perfons in fo many 
Ages fhou’d continue venturing their Souls upon a Teftimony 
which they had no aflurance of the truth of? And that none of 
all thelc perfons, tho’ Men otherwife Rational and Judicious, 
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fhou’d be able to difeover the Fallity of that Doctrine they went 
upon, if at lead any upon confideration of it can imagine it to be 
fo? It is not reconcilable with the general prefumption of Human 
Nature concerning Divine Providence and the Care God takes 
of the welfare of Men, to fuffer fo many perfons who fincerely 
defire to ferve God in the way which is mod pleafing to him, to 
go on in fuch a continual Delufion, and never have it at all disco- 
ver’d to them. If all Men then who have believ’d the Doctrine 
of Christ to be the only way to Salvation have been deceiv’d, 
cither we mud deny altogether a Divine Providence, or fay the 
Devil hath more power to deceive Men than God hath to aired: 
them, which is worfc than the former-, or elfe affert that there are 
no fuch things at all as either God or Devils, but that all things 
come to pafs by Chance and Fortune: and if fo, it is dill more 
inexplicable why fuch multitudes of rational and ferious Men, and 
the mod inquifitive part of the World as to fuch things fhou’d all 
be fo podefs’d with the truth and certainty of thefe things-, and 
the more prophane, wicked and ignorant any perfons are, the more 
prone they are to mock and deride them. If fuch Men then fee 
more into Truth and Reafon than the fober and judicious part of 
Mankind, let us bid adieu to Humanity and adore the Brutes, 
fince we admire their judgment mod who come the neared to 
them. 

3 . The multitude of thefe perfons thus confenting in this Tefti- 
mony, could have no other engagements to' this confent , but only 
their firm perfuafion of the truth of the ‘Doffrine conveyed by it j 
became thole who unanimoudy agree in this thing are fuch per- 
fons, whole othcrj dedgns ana intereds in this World differ as 
much as any Men’s do. If it had been only a confent ofthe Jewsi 
there might have been fome probable pretence to have fufpecteda 
matter of Intered in it -, but as to this thing, we find the Jews 
divided among thcmfelvcs about its and the diffed deniers of the 
truth of it, do yet inviolably prefervethofefacred Records among 
them, from which the Truth of the Doftrine of Christ may be 
undoubtedly prov’d. Had the Chridian Religion been enforced 
upon the World by the Roman Emperors at the time of its fird 

{ iromulgation, there wou’d have been fome fufpicion of particu- 
ar defign in its but it came with no other drength but the evidence 
of its own Truth; yet it found fudden and ftrange entertainment 
among perfons of all Nations and Degrees of Men. In a fhort 
time it had eaten into the heart of the Roman Empire, and made 
fo large a fpread therein, that it made Tertullian fay, Hefterni fu- 
mus , & veftra omnia implevimus , urbes, infulas , caftella, mnni- 
cipia , conciliabula , caftra ipfa, tribus-, decurias , palatium , fena- 
tum-, forum fola vobis relinquimus Temp la. IVe have but new- 
ly appeared , faith he, and yet we have filled all places with our 
Company , but only your Temples ; and before fpeaking of the Hea- 
thens, Obfejfam vociferantur civitatem , in agris , in caftellis-, in 
infulis Chriftianos , omnem fexum , atatem , conditionem , etiam dig- 
nitatem tranfgredi ad hoc nomen quafi detriment 0 moerent. All 
forts and conditions of Men in all places , were fuddenly become 
Chriflians. What common tye cou’d there be now to unite all 
thefe perfons together, if we let afide the undoubted truth and 
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certainty of the Do&rine of Christ which was firft preached to 
them by fuch who were Eyc-witnefles of Christ’s Aftions, and' 
had left fecred Records behind them, containing the fubftance of 
the Dottrine of Christ, and thofe admirable Inftru&ions which 
were their only certain Guides in the way to Heaven ? 

4. Becaufe many perfons do join m this confent with true Chri- 
ftiafts , who pot could heartily wijh that the Dottrine of Chri- 
anity wete not true. Such are afi thofe perfons who are fcnfiial 
in their Lives, and walk* not according to the Rules of the Gof- 
peh yet dare not queftion or deny the Truth of it. Such who 
cou’ct heartily wifli there were no future State, nor Judgment to 
come, that cney might indulge themfelves in this World without 
fear of another j yet their Confidences are lo far convinced of, 
and aw’d by the truth of thefc things, that they raife many per- 
plexities ana anxieties in their Minds which they wou’d mod wil- 
lingly be rid of*, which they can never throughly be, till inftead 
of having the name of Chriftians, they come to live the Life of 
Chrilhans, and become experimentally acquainted with the Truth 
and Power of Religion. And withal we find that the more Men 
have been acquainted with the practice of Chriftianity, the great- 
er Evidence they have had of the truth of k, and been more ful- 
ly and rationally perfuaded of it. To fuch I grant there are fuch 
powerful Evidences of the truth of the Do&rtne of Christ by 
the effectual workings of the Spirit of God upon their Souls, that 
all other Arguments, as to their own fatisfa&ion, may fall Ihorc 
of chefe. As to which, thofe Verfes of the Poet Dantes , rend- 
er’d into Latin by F. S. are very pertinent and fignificantj for 
when he had introduced the Apoftle Peter, asking him what it 
was which his Faith was founded on, he anfwers* 


ion, he anfwersy 


Demde exivit ex luce profunda 
Qua illic fplendebat pretiqfa gemma , 

Super quam onmis virtus fundatur. 

/ \ 

i. e. That God was pleafed by immediate revelation of himfeif to 
difeover that Divine Truth to the World whereby* our Faith 
doth ft and as on its fure foundations butwhen the Apoftle goes on 
to enquire how he knew this at firft came from God, his anfwer 
to chat is, 


larga pluvia 

Spirkus Sanftiy qua eft diffufa 

Super veteres & fuper novas membranas , 

Eft Jyllogifmus ille qui earn mihi cenclnjit 
Adeo acute , ut pra ilia dembnftratione 
Omnis demonftratio alia mihi videatur obtufa. 

i. e. That the Spirit of God doth fo fully difeover it felf both 
in the. Old and weN Teft ament, that all other Arguments are 
but dull and heavy if compared with this. It is true they are fo 
to a truly inlightned Confidence which difeovers fo much Beauty 
and Glory in the Scriptures, that they ravilh the Soul, ahho’itbe 
unable to give lb full an account of this unto others who want 
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the Eyes to fee that Beauty with, which a Heart truly gracious 
hath. We fee ordinarily in the World, that the attradbion of 
Beauty is an unaccountable thing-, and one may difcern that which 
ravi&eth him, which another looks on as mean and ordinary} and 
why may it not be much more thus in Divine objedbs which want 
Spiritual Eyes to difeover them ? Therefore I grant that good Men 
enjoy that fatisfa&ion to their own Confciences, as to the truth 
of the Dodtrine of Christ, which others cannot attain to-, but 
yet I fay, that fuch do likewife fee the moft ftrong, rational and 
convincing Evidence which doth induce them to believe} which 
Evidence is then moft convincing, when it is feconded by the pe- 
culiar Energy of the Spirit of God upon the Souls of true Be- 
lievers. But yet we fee that the power and force of the truth of 
thefe things may be fo great, even upon fuch Minds which arc 
not yet moulded into the fafhion of true Goodncfs, that it may 
awe with its light and clearnefs, where it doth not foften and alter by 
its heat and influence. Now whence can it be that fuch convidbions 
fliou’d ftick fo faft in the Minds of thole who wou’d fain pull out 
thole piercing arrows, but that there is a greater power in them 
than they arc Mafters of, and they cannot Hand againft the force 
whereby they come upon them} nor find any Salve to cure the 
wounds which are made within them, but by thofe weapons which 
were the caufcs of them ? And therefore when wicked Perfbns 
under conflicts of Confcience, cannot eafe themfclves by diredb 
Atheifm-i or finding reafon to call: off fuch convictions by difeern- 
ing any invalidity in the Teftimony whereon the truth of thefe 
things depends, it is a certain Argument that there is abundant 
truth in that Teftimony , when Men wou’d fain perfuade them- 
felves to believe the contrary, and yet cannot. 

y. The truth of this conlent appears, from the unanimity of it 
among thofe c Per/ons who have yet Jlrangely differ'd from each other 
in many controverfies in Religion. We fee thereby this unanimity 
is no forced or defign’d thing , becaufe we fee the Perlons agreep 
ing in this, do very much dilagree from each other in other things. 
And the fame grounds and rcafons whereon they difagree as to 
other things , wou’d have held as to thefe too , were there not 
greater evidence of the certainty of thefe things, than of thofe 
they fall out about. It hath not yet become a Queftion among 
thofe who differ fo much about the fenfe of Scripture, whether 
the Scripture it felf be the Word of God, altho’ the very ac- 
counts on which we are to believe it to be fo , hath been the fub- 
jedb of no mean Controverfies. All the divided parts of the Chri- 
ftian World do yet fully agree in the matters of fadb, viz. That 
there was fuch a Ter fon as J f.sus Christ, and that he did many great 
Miracles , that he died on the Crofs at Jerufalem,<7»^ rofe again from the 
dead ; now thefe contain the great foundations of ChriftianFaithy 
and therefore the multitude of other Controverfies in the World 
ought to be fo far from wcakning our Faith, as to the truth of the 
Dodbrinc of Christ (which Men of weak judgments and Athei- 
fttcal Spirits pretend) that it ought to be a ftrong confirmation of 
it, when we fee Perfons which lb peevifhly quarrel with each 
other about fome inferior and lefs weighty parts of Religion, do 
yet unanimoufly conlent in the principal foundations of Chriftian 
Faithy 
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Faith , and luch whereon the necellity of Faith and Obedience, as 
the way to Salvation, doth more immediately depend. And this 
may be one great Realbn why the infinitely wife God may fuller 
fucn lamentable Contentions and Divifions to be in the Chriftian 
World, that thereby inquifitive Perfons may fee that if Religion 
had been a mere Delign of fomc few politic Perfons, the quarrel- 
fom World (where it is not held in by force) wou’d never have con- 
tented fo long in the owning fuch common Principles which all the 
other Controverfies are built upon. And altho’ it be continually 
teen that in divided parties, one is apt to run from any thing which 
is receiv’d by the other, and Men generally think they can never 
run far enough from them whole Errors they have diteover’d, that 
yet this Principle hath not carried any confiderable party of the 
.Chriftian World (out of their indignation againft thole great con*, 
fuptions which have crept into the World under a pretence of Re- 
ligion) to the difowning the foundation of Chriftian Faith , muft 
be partly imputed to the lignal hand of Divine Providence, afed 
partly' to- thole ftrong Evidences which there arc of the truth of 
that Teftimony which conveys to us the foundations of Chriftian 
Faith. Thus we fee now, how great and uncontrouled this con- 
tent us, as to the matters of fade deliver’d down from the eye- 
witn#fles of them, concerning the A&ions and Miracles of our 
Bleflecf Savior, (which are contain’d in the Scriptures as authentic 
Records of them,) and what a fure foundation there is for a firm 
aflent to the truth of the things from fo univertal and uninterrupted 
a Tradition. 

xx. Thus far we have now manifefted the necellity of the Miracles 
of Gh R i s t, in order to the propagation of Chriftianity in the 
World, from the cohlideration of the Perfons who were to pro- 
pagate'if in the World* the next thing we are to confider, is, the 
admirable fuccefs which the Gofpel met with in the World upon 
its being preached to it: Of which no rational account can be given, 
unlels tne Actions and Miracles of our Savior were moll un- 
doubtedly true. That the Gofpel of Christ had very ftrange 
and wonderful fuccefs upon its firft preaching, hath been partly 
difeover’d already , and is withal fo plain from the long continu- 
ance of it in thele European parts, that none any ways converfanc 
in the Hiftory of former Ages, can have any ground to queftion 
it. But that this ftrange ana admirable fuccefs of the Dodtrine of 
Chris t Ihou’d be an Evidence of the truth of it, and the Miracles 
wrought in confirmation of it, will appear ftom thefe two Confi- 
derations. i. That tke'Dottrine it felf was fo direttly contrary 
to the general inclinations of the World, i. That the propagation of 
it was fo much oppofed by all worldly power. 

i. That the *DoUrine it felf was fo oppopte to the general in- 
clinations of the World. The Doftrine may be confider’d either 
as to its credenda , or matters of Faith, or as to its agenda , or mat- 
ters of Life and Pra&ice * both thefe were contrary to the inclina- 
tions of the World* the former feem’d hard ana incredible, the 
latter harlh and impoifiblc. 

i. The Matters of Faith whkh were to be believ’d by the World, 
wete not luch things which we may imagin the vulgar fort of Men 
wou’d be very forward to run after, nor very greedy to embrace. 
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i. Becaufe contrary to the Principles of their Education , and the 
Religion they were brought up in j the generality of Mankind is 
very tenacious of thofe Principles and Prejudices which are fucked 
in in the time of Infancy. There are fome Religions one would 
think it were impoflible that any rational Men fhould believe them ■, 
but only on this account, becaufe they are bred up under them. 

It is a very great advantage any Religion hath againft another, 
that it comes to fpeak firft, and thereby infinuates fuch an appre- 
henfion of its fclf to the Mind, that it is very hard removing it 
afterwards. The Underftanding feems to be of the nature of 
thofe things which are communis jurist and therefore primi funt 
pojfidentis when an Opinion hath once got pofleflion of the Mind, 
it ufually keeps out whatever comes to difturb it. Now we can- 
not otherwife conceive but all thofe Pcrfons who had been bred 
up under Paganifm and the moll grols Idolatry, 'mull: needs have 
a very potent Prejudice againft fuch a Do&rine which was wholly 
irreconcilable with that Religion which they had been devoted 
to. Now the ftronger the Prejudice is which is convey’d into 
Mens Minds by the force of Education, the greater ftrength and 
power muft there needs be in the Gofpcl of Christ, which did 
fo eafily demolilh thele ftrong holds, and captivate the Under- 
ftandings of Men to the obedience of Christ. To which pur- 
pole Arnobius excellently fpeaks in thele words to the Heathens ; Jmoiius 
Sed non credit is gefta heec. Sed qui ea confpicati funt fieri & fub 
oculis fuis viderunt agi , tefies optimi certifiimique auBores, & 
crediderunt h£C ipfi, & credenda pofteris nobis hand exilibus cum ap- 
' probat ionibns tradiderunt. Quinam ifii fort ajfe queer it is ? gentes , 
populi, nationes & incredulum illud genus humanum. Quod nifi a- 
perta res ejfet-, & luce ipfa quemadmodum dicitur clarior, nunquam 
rebus hujufmodi credulitatis Jute commodarent affenfum. An nunquid 
dicemus illius temporis homines ufque adeo fuijfe Kanos-, mendaces , 
ftolidos, brut os, ut qua nunquam viderant vidijfe fe finger ent ? & 
qua faBa omnino non erant falfls proderent tefiimoniis aut puerili aj- 
fertione firmarent ? Cumque poffent vobifeum & unanimiter vivere , 
er inojfenfas due ere conjunBiones , gratuita fufeiperent odia & exe- 
crabili haberentur in nomine ? Quod fi falfa ut dicitis^ hifioria ilia 
rerum eft-, unde tarn brevi tempore totus mundus ifta religione com- 
pletus eft ? Aut in unam coire qui potuerunt mentem gentes regioni- 
bus dtftitee-, mentis ccelique convexionibus dimotee ? Ajfeverationibus 
illeBee funt nudis-, induBec in fpes cajfas , & in pericula capitis im- 
mittere fe fponte temeraria defperatione Koluerunt , cum nihil tale vi- 
dijfent quod eas in hos cultus novitatis fu£ pofftt excitare miraculo. 

Imo quia heec omnia ab ipfo cernebant geri & ab ejus praconibus qui 
per orbem totum mijfi beneficia patris & munera fanandis animis ho- 
minibufque port ab ant-, veritatis ipfius vi kiB£-, & dederunt fe ‘Deo, 
nec in rriagnis pofuere difpendiis membra vobis projicere , & vifeera 
fua lanianda preebere. The fubftancc of whofe Difcourle is, that 
it is impoflible to fuppole fo many Perfons of fo many Nations to 
be fo far befotted ana infatuated, as not only to believe a Reli- 
gion to be true which was contrary to that they were educated in, 
but to venture their Lives as well as Eftates upon it, had it not 
been difeover’d to them in a mod certain and infallible way by 
fuch who had been eye-witneflcs of the A&ions and Miracles of 
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lbu.ub.x. Christ and his Apoftles. And asheelfcwherefpeaks, Vel hac fal- 
/• 4 + tern ftdem vobis faciant argument a credendi, quod jam per omnes ter- 

ras in tarn brevi tempore & parvo inrmenji nominis hujus facrampnta 
diffufa funt ; quod nulla jam natio eft tarn barbari moris , & man - 
fuetudinem nefciens , qua non eius amore verfa molliverit afperita- 
tem fuam, & in placidos fenfus ajfumpta tranquillitate migrave- 
rit i quod tarn mqgnis ingeniis praditt Or at ores. Grammatics Rhe- 
tores, Confulti juris ac Medics Fhilofophia etiam fecreta rimantes , 
tnagifteria hac expetunt, fpretis quibus pauto ante fidebant, &c. Will 
not this perfaade the World what firm foundations the Faith of 
Chriftians Hands on, when in fo fhort a time it is fpread over all 
parts of the World? that by it the mod inhuman and barbarous 
Nations are foftn’d into more than civility ? That Men of the 
greatcft Wits and Parts, Orators , Grammarians , Rhetoricians, 
Lawyers , Fhyfic'ians , Fhilofophers , who not? have forfaken their 
former fentiments, and adhered to the Do&rine of Christ. 
Now, 1 fay, if the power of Education be fo ftrong upon the 
Minds of Men to perfuade them of the truth of the Religion they 
are bred up under, (which Atheiftically difpos’d Perfons make fo 
much advantage of,) this is fo far from weakning the truth of 
Chriftianity , that it proves a great confirmation of it, becaufo it 
obtain’d fo much upon its firft Preaching in the World, notwith- 
ftanding the higheft prejudices from Education were againft it. If 
then Men be fo prone to believe that to be mod true, which they 
have been educated under, it mull argue a more than ordinary 
Evidence and Power in that Religion which unfettles fo much the 
Principles of Education, as to make Men not only queftion the 
truth of them, but to renounce them, and embrace a Religion 
contrary to them. 

xxl Efpecially when we withal confider what ftrong holds theft 
Principles of Education were back’d with among tne Heathens , 
when the Do&rine of Christ was firft ^fvulg’d among them, 
i. e. what plaufible pretences they had of continuing in the Reli- 
gion which they were brought up in, and why they fhou’d not 
exchange it for Chriftianity 3 ana thole were, 

Ttrtuii. a 1. The pretended Antiquity of their Religion above the Chniftian 1 
nm. 1. 1. the main thing pleaded againft the Chriftians was divortium ab in- 
C symm»ch. ftitutis majorum , that they thought themfelves wifer than their 
tf.L io. Fore- fathers \ and Symmachus, Lybanius , and others, plead this 
ut*n. m °ft fo behalf of Taganifm $ fervanda eft tot faculis fides , & fe- 
or*t. de quendi funt nobis parentes qui fecuti funt feliciter fttos} their Re- 
• Ttm t Ut - ligion pleaded Preicription againft any other, and they were re- 
folv’d to follow the fteps of their Anceftors wherein they thought 
Minutiut themfelves happy and feeure. CaciUus in Minutius Felix firft 
Felix, f. 6. argues m uch againft dogmatizing in Religion, but withal fays it 
mod becomes a lover of truth, Majorum excipere difciplinam, re- 
ligiones tr adit as colere , deos quos a parentums ante imbutus es 
timere ■, nec de nummibus ferre fententtam, fed prioribus credere. So 
Arutbxm- Armbtus tells us the main thing objc&ed againft the Chriftians 
T .* was novellam effe religionem laftram , & ante dies natam propetno- 
dtem paucos , neque vos potuijfe antequam & patriam linquere , in 

Na 7 *Dtlr ^baros ritus peregrmofque traduci. And Cotta in Tally long be- 
1 t>r ‘ fore laid this down as -the main Principle of Fagan Religion, 
majoribus 
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majoribus noftris etiam nulla ratione reddita credere , to believe the 
Tradition of our Fathers , altko' there be no evidence in reafonfor 
it: And after he had difcover’d the vanity of the Stoical Argu- 
ments about Religion, concludes with this as the only thing he 
refblv’d his Religion into, Alihi unum fatis erit , majores noftros 
ita tradidiffe, It is enough for me that it comes by tradition from 
our Forefathers. Laffanttus fully lets forth the manner of plead- 
ing us’d by the Heathens againft the Chriflians , in point of Anti- 
quity. Ha funt religiones quas Jibi a majoribus Juis tr adit as-) per- LaUant.Jt 
tinaciffime tueri ac defender e per fever ant > nec confiderant quale s 
Jint , fed ex hoc probat as atque veras effe confidant , quod eas ve- 
teres tradiderunt tantaque eft aufforitas vetuftatis , ut inquirere 
in earn fcelus effe dicatur. The Englifh is, They accounted Tra- 
tion infallible, and knew no other way whereby to find the truth 
of Religion but by its conveyance from their Fore-fathers. How 
like herein do they (peak to thofe who contend for the corruptions 
crept into the Chriftian Church ? who make ufe of the lame pre- 
tences for them, viz. that they were deliver’d down from the Fa- * 
thers * tantaque eft aufforitas vetuftatis, ut inquirere in earn fcelus 
effe dicatur ; who are we who will fee further than Antiquity ? But 
it is no wonder if Antiquity be accompany’d with dimnefs of fight * 
and fb it was undoubtedly as to the Fagan World; and as to the 
Chriftian too, when fuch a mixture of Heathenifn came into it. 

And the very fame Arguments by which the pleaders for Chriftia- 
nity did juftify the truth of their Religion, notwithftanding this 
pretended Antiquity, will with equal force hold for a Reforma- 
tion of fuch inveterate abufes, which under a pretence of Anti- 
quity, have crept into the Chriftian Church. Nullus pudor eft ad Amtnf. 
meliora tranfire, faith Antbrofe in his Anfwer to Symmachus , what e ff h Sym ' 
fhame is it to grow better? Quid facies? faith Laffantius, majorefne rZfff j, 
potius an rationem fequeris? Si rationem mavis , difee dere te nec effe orig.trrar. 
eft ab inftitut is & aufforitate ma jorum : quoniam id folum reffum l ' 1,c ‘ 6 ‘ 
eft , quod ratio praferibit. Sin autem pietas majores fequi fuadet : 
fateris igitur & fruit os illos effe qui excogitatis contra rationem re- 
ligionibus fervierinti & te ineptum qui id colas quod falfum effe 
conviceris. Where Reafbn and mere Authority of Fore- fathers 
Hand in competition , he is more a Child than a Man that knows 
not on which fide to give his Suffrage. But with the greateft 
ftrength, and clearefl: reafon Arnobtus freaks in this cafe. Itaque Amohittt 
cum nobis intenditis averfionem a Religione priorum , caufam conve - e f H f‘ gent ’ 
nit ut infpiciatis , non faltum nec quid reliquerimus opponere , fed 
fecuti quid ftmus potiffimum contueri. When you charge us, faith he, 
that we are revolted from the Religion of our Forefathers, you ought 
not prefently to condemn the faff, but to examine the reafons of it ; 
neither ought you fo much to look at what we have left, as what tt is 
we have embraced. Nam ft mutare fententiam culpa eft ulla vel cri- 
men, & a veteribus inftitutis in alias res novas vohmtatefque mi- 
grare , criminatio ifta & vos fpeffat, qui toties vitam confuetudmemqne 
mutaftis j qui in mores alios, ataue alios ritus priorum eondemnatiorte 
tranfiftis. If mere departing from the Religion of our Anceftors 
be the great fault, all thofe who own themfelves to be Chriflians , 
were themfelves guilty of it when they revolted from Heathenifn. 

If it be here laid that the cafe is different, becaufe there was fuffi- 
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dent reafon for it, which there is not as to the corruptions of the , 
Chriftian Church ; if fo, then all the difpute is taken off from the 
matter of fad, or the revolt to the caufes inducing to it-, and if 
the Troteftant be not able as to the caufes of our Separation from 
Rome to manifeft that they were fufficient , let him then be 
triumph’d over by the Romanift , and not before. I aflert then, 
and that with much a durance of Mind, that the Principles of the 
Reformation are juftifiable upon the fame grounds of Reafon, which 
the embracing Chriftianity was, when Men of Heathens became 
Chriftians } and that the Arguments made ufe of by the Romanifts 
againft our Separation from them, are luch as wou’d have juftifjr*d 
a Ragan Philofopher in not embracing Chriftianity. For if it be 
unlawful for any party of Men, to divide from others in a matter 
of Religion which pretends Antiquity and Univerfality , it had 
been unlawful for a Philofopher to have deforted Raganifm, as well 
as for a R rot eft ant to depart from Rome. For according to the 
Principles of the Romanifts , the judgment in the caufe of the Se- 
• paration, and of the truth of Religion lies in that party from which 
we depart^ if we do now but apply this to the old Roman Senate 
or Emperors in the cafe of Chriftian Religion , and dividing from 
Heathen Worlhip, we fiiall quickly fee now eafy a matter it will 
be to make Chriftianity it felf a Schifin, and the Dodtrine of Christ 
the greateft Herefy. But as ftrong as thofe pretences were then, 
or have been fince, the power of the Dodtrine of Christ hath 
been fo great, as to conquer them, and thereby to manifeft, that 
it was of God, when fuch potent Prejudices were not able to with- 
ftand it. Of which Antiquity is the firft. 

2. The large and universal bread of Ragan Religion , when Chri- 
ftianity came into the World: there was never fo great Catholi- 
cifm , as in Heathen Worlhip, when the Apoftley firft appear’d in 

iiimu. in the Gentile W orld. Inde adeo per univerfa imperia, provincias, qp- 
oa * v -t- 6 - pida, videmus ftngulos facrorum ritus gentiles habere-, & T>eos co- 
lere municipes , faith Cacilius in Minutius Felix. The great charge 
againft the Chriftians was Novellifm , that they brought in a ftrange 
and unheard of Religion. The common Queftion was, Where 
was your Religion before Jesus Nazareth? as it has been fince, 
Where was your Religion before Luther? and the fame anfwer which 
ferv’d then, will ftand unmovable now. There where no other Re- 
ligion is, in the Word of God. For this was the weapon whereby 
the Primitive Chriftians defended thfemfelvcs againft the aftaults of 
Raganifm , and the Evidences they brought that the Dodtrine 
preach’d by them, and contain’d in the Scriptures, was originally 
from God, were the only means of overthrowing Raganifm, not- 
withftanding its pretended Univerfality. 

3. Settlement by Laws of Heathen Worjhip. This was fo much 
pretended and pleaded for, that as far as we can find, by the Hi- 
ftory of the Primitive Church, the pretence bn which the Chri- 
ftians fuffer’d, was Sedition, and oppofing the eftablilh’d Laws. 

TntuU. The Chriftians were reckon’d inter illicit as fa&iones , as appears by 
jqou.tf. Tertullian, zmongUnlawfulCorporations } the Politicians and States- 
men were all for preferving the Laws j they troubled not them- 
felves muoh about any Religion, but only That which was fettled 
by Law they fought to uphold, becaufe the a&ing contrary to it 

might 
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was, Quod, effent foliti Jlato die ante lucent con-venire-, carmenque 
Chrifto quafi ‘Deo dicer e fecum invicem feque facramento non in Jce - 
lus aliquod obftringere , fed ne furta , ne latrocinia, ne adukeria com- 
mitterent, ne fidem fallerent , nedepofitumappellatiabnegarent. That 
they were wont upon their folemn days to meet together for Divine 
fVorfhtp, and to covenant with each other only for the practice of 
thofe things which were as tmich for the good of Mankind as their 
own , viz. that they would not wrong and defraud others , as to their 
Ttrtuii. Bodies or EJlates. And Tertullian approves of the Law againft 
JtftLc.ii. p a( c^j onS} as de providentia & modeftia public a , ne civitas in partes 
feinderetur , as wifely intended to prevent Seditions} but withal 
pleads, that the Society of Chriftians cou’d not be reckon’d inter 
illicit as fatliones-, for, faith ha.,h<ec coitio Chriflianorum merit o fane 
illicit a, ft illicit is par ; merito damnanda fi quis de ea queritur eotituloquo 
defatfionibus querela eft. In cuius perniciem aliquando convemmus ? 
Hoc fumus congregati quod & difperji •» hoc univerji quod & finguli ; ne- 
minem la dentes , neminem c out rift antes } quumprobi, quumbonicoeunt, 

K um piiyquum cafti congregantur,non eft faflio Uicenda fed curia. If ifaith 
the Societies of Chriftians were like others , there might be fame 
reafon to condemn them, under the head of Factions : but as long as we 
meet together for no Man's injury , that whether divided ', or af- 
Jembled, we are ftill the fame , that we grieve and injure no bo- 
dy i when fuch a company of good Men meet together , it is ra- 
ther a Council than a Faction. 

2. Another Law the Chriftians were brought under, was, That 
againft Innovations in Religion *, thence it was laid fo much 
to the charge of the Chriftians, that they did & go con- 

Eufeb.l. 6 . trary to the eftablijb'd Law > as Forphyry laid of Origen , be- 
Ecdef. hiji. cau jje he was a Chriftian, he did a#* 1- ***?*' •»•/»«?<* and when he 

fpeaks of Ammonrus revolting from Chriftianity to Fagamfm , 
ivfit «?«< •»}> "At lifom f*mC*An*, he turn'd to the way of Life , 

which was agreeable to the eftablijb'd Laws. Now Chriftiani- 
tr was every where look’d on as a great Innovation, inlbmuch 
Tertdi. that the Chriftians were acculcd to be legum, morum , natura ini- 
apd. c. 4. mid, as Enemies to Mankind as well as the Laws , becaufe they 
drew Men off from that way of Religion which Mankind had ge- 
nerally agreed in. Thence e^Emihanus the Praefeft of e_AEgrpt f 
h$J Sccl w ^ en bkk the Chriftians return to Paganifm, he us’d thdeEx- 
«. ii. 7 preflions, ftrf w yi<n. tt * Jy to return to the 

common fenfe of Mankind , and to forget what was fo much a- 
gainft it, as he fuppos’d Chriftianity to be. When Taut preach- 
ed at Athens , his firft Accuiacion was, that he was a Freachet 
of ftrdnge Deities, becaufe he preached to them Jefus and the 
a& 17.18. Refurreftion. Mad Demetrius at Ephefus knew no fuch potent 
I9 . i7 . Argument againft Foul, as that his Religion deftroyed the worjbip 
Diana, whom all Afia and the world worjhip. So that the 
Primitive Chriftians were then accounted the Antipodes to fh<? 
whole World, on which account they were fo feverely dealt with ; 
moft Common-wealths obferving the counfel of Mecanas to Au- 
gu/tus, in Dto, to be lure to have a watchful eye upon all Inno- 
vdfcons in Religion, becaufe they tend fo much to the difttfrbance 
of the Civil State. 

* 3- The Law of Sacrilege. Thence La&antius calls then? Laws^ 

Conftitu- 
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Conftifutione Sacrilega. Quin et'tam fceleratiffimi homicide con- 
tra pios jura impia condiderunt •, nam & conftitutiones Sacrilega , 1 s ' c ' 1 '• 
& difputationes Jurifperitorum leguntur injitfta ; and as he tells 
, ms, Domitius Ulpianus had collected all thole Refcripta nefaria 
together, which concern’d the Chriftians •, from hence it was, 
Chriftianity by ‘Pliny, is called amentia , by Tacitus exitidbilis Tacit, a* 
fuperftitio , by Suetonius fuper flit io nova & exitiabilis ; lb much l - if.sut. 
did thele three great Men agree, in condemning the bell Religion intle ~ 
in the World for madnefs, and new, and deteftable Superftition; ru». Ef. 
the ground of the great pique was, the enmity declar’d by Chri- L ,0 '/- 
ftians againft the idolatrous Temples, and Worfhip of the Hea- 97 ‘ 
thens. 

4. The Law againft Treaforij for fometimes they proceeded lb 
high, as to accufe the Chriftians lafa Majeftatis, ana thence they Tertuh, 
are commonly called publici hoftes , enemies to all civil Govern - -*p»i. 27. 
ment. Which they inferred from hence: 1. Becaufe they would c% 
not facriftce for the Emperor's fafety j Ideo committimus , faith i hli Cs tJt 
Tertullian , in Majeftatem Imperatorum , quia illos non fubjicimus 
rebus fuis ,* Quia non ludtmus de officio falutis eorutn , qui earn 
non putamus in manibus effie plumbat is. The AcculationforTrea* 

Ion lay in their refilling to lupplicate the Idols for the Emperor’s 
wellare. 2. Becaufe they would not fwear by the Emperor's Ge- 
nius. Thence Saturnius faid to the Martyr, Tantum jura per ge- Herald, ,» 
nium Cafaris noftri , if he wou’d but fwear by the Genius of La- Ttrt "U- 
far , he Ihou’d be lav’d. Yet tho’ they refus’d to fwear by the 
Emperor’s Genius , they did not refufeto teftify their Allegiance, 
and to fwear by the Emperor’s fafety. Sea & juramus , laith Tmua. 
Tertullian, Jicut non per genios Cafarum , it a per falutem eorum 
qua eft auguftior omnibus geniis. 3. Becaufe they would not 
worjhip the Emperors as Gods s which Y as then grown a com- 
mon Cuftom. Non enim Deum Imperatorem dicam , vel quia ibu.<.^ z . 
mentiri nefcio , vel quia ilium derider e non audeo , vel quia nec ip - 
fe fe Deum volet diet ft homo Jit , as the lame Author Ipeaks. 

Nay the Primitive Chriftians were very Icrupulous of calling the 
Emperor e Dominus , hoc enim ‘Dei eft cognomen , becaufe the name 
Lord was an Attribute of God’s, ana apply’d as his name to 
him in Scripture. The reafon of this fcrupulofity was not, from 
any queftion they made of the Sovereignty of Princes, or their 
obligation to obedience to them, (which they are very free in the 
acknowledgment of,) but from a jealoulie ana juft fiilpicion that 
(bmething of Divine honour might be imply’d in it, when the A- 
(doration of Princes was grown a Cuftom. Therefore Tertullian 
to prevent mif-underftanaings, faith. Dicam plane Imperatorem 1 ' ‘ e ’ i4 
Dominum , fed more Communi, fed quando non cogor at Domi - 
num Dei vice dicam. They refus’d not the name in a common 
fence, but as it imply’d Divine honour. 

y. Becaufe they would not obferve the public FeftiVals of the 
Emperor's in the way that others did, which it feems were obfer- 
ved with abundance of Loolenels and Debauchery by all forts of 
Perlbnsj and as Tertullian fmartly lays, Malorum mOrum licentia e ^ 
Jiietas eriti & occafto luxuria religio deputabitur ? Debauchery is 5 
accounted a piece of Loyalty, and Intemperance a part of Reli- 
gion. Which made the Chriftians rather nazard the reputation of 
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their Loyalty, than bear a part in fo much Rudenefs as was then 
us’d, ana thence they abhorred all the folemn fpeCtacles of the 
Tertuli. Romans - y Nihil eft 'nobis, faith the fame Author, di6lu, vifu, 
c *i" **• auditu, cum infanta Cirri, cum impudicitia Theatri , cum atnoci- 

tate arena, cum Xyfti vanitate. They had nothing to do either 
•with the madnefs of the Cirque, or the immodefty of the Thea- 
tre, or the cruelty of the Amphitheatre, or the vanity of the 
public Wreftlings. We* fee then what a hard Province the Chri- 
ftians had, when fo many Laws were laid as Bird-lime in their 
way to catch them, that it was impoflible for them to profefs 
themfelves Chriftians, and not to run into a pramunire by their 
Laws. And therefore it cannot be conceiv’d that many out of af- 
fe&ion of Novelty fliou’d then declare themfelves Chriftians, 
• when fo great hazards were run upon the profefling of it. Few 
foft-fpirited Men, and lovers of their own cafe, but wou’d have 
found fome fine diftin&ions and nice evacuations to have recon- 
cil’d themfelves to the public Laws by fuch things which the Pri- 
mitive Chriftians fo unanimoufly refus’d, when tending to Pro- 
phanenefs or Idolatry. And from this difeourfe we cannot but 
.Cot. to. conclude with the Apoftle Taul , That the weapons whereby the 
! s . * Apoftles and Primitive Chriftians encountred the Heathen world , 
were not flejhly or weak, but exceeding ftrong and powerful, in 
that they obtain’d fo great a conqucft over the Imaginations and 
carnal Reafonings of Men (which were their ftrong holds they 
fecur’d themfelves in) as to make them readily to roriake their 
Heathen worfiiip , and become chearful Servants to Christ. 


Thus we fee the power of the Do&rine of Chris t, which pre- 
vail’d over the. Principles of Education, tho’ back’d with pre- 
tended Antiquity, Univerfality , and Eftablilhmcnt by civil 


Laws. 
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But this will further appear if we confider that npt pnly the 
matters of Faith were contrary to the Principles of Education, 
but becaufe many of them feem’d incredible to Men’s natural Rea- 
fon j that we cannot think Perfons wou’d be over-forward to be- 
lieve fuch things. , Every one being fo ready to take any advan- 
tage againft a. Religion which did fo little natter corrupt Nature 
either as to its power or capacity infomuch that thofewhopreachr 
ed this Doftrirte, declar’d openly to the World, that fuch Per- 
fons who wou’d judge of the Chriftian Do&rine, by fuch princi- 
ples which mere dttural Reafon did proceed upon (fuch one I 
fuppofe it is whom the Apoftle calls *•»“«« one that own’d 


notning but natural Reafon, whereby to judge of Divine If ruths) 
cou’d not entertain matters of Faitn, or of Divine Revelation, 
becaufe fuch things wou’d fcem but folly to him that own’d no 
higher principle than Philofophy, or that did not believe any Di- 
vine Infoiration * neither can fuch a one know them, becaufe 4 
Divine Revelation is the only way to come to a thro’ underftand- 
ing of them : and a perfon who doth not believe fuch a Divine 
Revelation, it is impoflible he ftiou’d be a competent judge of the 
trpth of the Doctrine of Christ. So that the only ground of 
receiving the Do&rine of the Gofoel is upon a Divine Revelation, 
that God himfelf by his Son and his Apoftles, hath reveal’d thelc 
deep Myfteries to the World, on which account it is we arc bound 
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to receive them, altho’ they go beyond our reach and compre- 
henfion. But we fee generally in the Heathen World how few of 
thole did believe the, Doctrine of Christ in comparifon, who 
Were the great admirers of the Philofophy, and way of Learning 
which was then cry’d up : the reafon was, . becaufe Chriftianity 
not only contain’d far deeper Mylteries than any they were ac- 
quainted with, but deliver’d them in fuch a way of Authority, 
commanding them to believe the Do&rine they preached on the 
account of the Divine Authority of the Revealers of it. Such a 
way of propofal of Doftrines to the World the Philofophy of the 
Creeks was unacquainted with, which on that account they de- 
rided, as not being futed to the exaft method which their Sciences 
proceeded in. No doubt had the Apoftles come among the Greeks 
m»k with a great deal of pomp and ojlentation , and had 

fed Mens curiolities with vain and unneceflary Speculations, they 
might have had as many Followers among the Greeks for their 
lakes, asCHRisT had among the Jews for the fake of the Loaves. 

But the matters of the Gofpel being more of inward worth and 
moment, than of outward pomp and Ihew, the vain and empty 
Creeks prefontly find a quarrel with the manner of propofing them » 
that they came not in a way of clear demonftration, but ftood fo much 
upon Faith as foon as they were deliver’d. Thence Celfus and 
Galen think they have reafon enough to rejeft the Laws of Mofes 
and Christ, becaufe Celfus calls them »•**•* •»«*•&»*«<. Galen Chri- 
ftianity that they were fuch Do&rines which re- ori t .i.. 

quire Faith and Obedience, without giving Mens reafon an ac- *• ■ 

count of the things commanded. As tho’ the Authority of a Le- 
gi flat or fufficiently manifefted, were not enough to inforce a Law, f +- 
unlefs a fufficient account were given of the thing requir’d to the 
purblind Reafon of every individual Perfon a&ed by pafiions and 
private interefts, as to the Juftiee and Equity of it. And fo the 


I. 


primary obligation ob Man's part to Faith and Obedience, muft 
arifc not from the evidence or Divine Authority, but of the thing 
it felf which is reveal’d, to the moft partial judgment of every 
one to whom it is propos’d. Which tnofe who know how Ihort 
the frock of Reafon is at the beft in Men, and how eafily that 
which is, is fafhion’d and moulded according to prejudices and in- 
terefts already entertain’d, will look upon only as a defign to com- 
ply with the carnal defires of Men, in that thereby none fhall be 
bound to go any further, than this blind and corrupted Guide 
fhall lead them. Now thefe being the terms on whicn the Gof- 
pel of Christ muft have expe&ed entertainment in the Gentile 
World, how impoffible had it been ever to have found any fuc- 
cefs among Men, had there not been fufficient Evidence given by 
a power of Miracles, that however ftrangc and incredible the Do- 
ftrine might feem, yet it was to be believ’d, becaufe there was 
fufficient means to convince Men that it was of Divine Revela- 


tion. 


Neither were the matters of Faith only contrary to the incli- xxnt 
nations of the World, but fo were the precepts of Life, or thole 
things in Chriftianity which concern’d practice. There are two 
things which are the main fcope and defign of Giriftianity in re- 
ference to Mens Lives, and to take them off from their Sins, and 
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from the World* and of all things thefe are they which Mens 
hearts are fo bewitch’d with. Now the precepts of the Gofpel 
Matt. 5. 8. are fuch which require the greateft purity of heart and life , which 
j«, 14- call upon Men to deny themfelves , and all ungodlinefs , and 
iTim.*** lordly, loft Si and to live foberlyi and righteovjlyi and godly in 
19. this prefent world-, that, all that name the name of Chrift muft 
a Cor. 7. 1. ^gp art f rom iniquity that, all true Chriftians muft be cleanfed 
from all filthinefs of flejh and fpirity and muft perjetf holinefs in 
the fear of God. And the Gofpel inforcetn thefe precepts of 
Holinefs with the moll terrible Denunciations of the wrath of 
athef- »• ^ OD on thole who difobey them) that, the Lord Jefus Chrift 
7, s. Jhall be revealed from Heaven with his mighty Angels in 
flaming fires taking vengeance on them that know not God, and 
Rom. ?. that obey not the Gofpel of Jefus Chrift. That, the wrath of 
>8. God is revealed from Heaven agamft all ungodlinefs and unrigh- 
teoufnefs of meni who hold the truth in imrighteoufnefs. That, 
tCor.& no perfons who live in the habitual practice of any known fin, Jhall 
Gal.4, ao. inherit the Kingdom of God. That, no man jhmdd deceive them 
EpheCy. with vain words 1 for becaufe of thefe things comes the wrath 
*' 61 of God upon the Children of difobedience * mat Men do but vain- 
ly flatter themfelves when they leek to reconcile unholy Lyeds with 
Hcb. ia. tne hopes of future Happinefs * for without holinefs 4 ta man JbaU 
14. fee the Lord. And then in reference to the things df tbis pre- 
fent Life which Men bufie themfelves fb much about,: the Gofpel 
ijoh.a.14. declares, that they who love this worlds the love of the Father 
is not in them that, the friendjbip of thiswbrld is eternity with 
jam. 4. 4. God; and whojoever will be a friend of the world is\art enemy to 
£° 1 ' '* God: That Chriftians muft not fet their afipe&ions on- Earthy but 
Phil. 3. ao. 971 th* things in Heaven} That the converfation of true Cbri- 
mm. 6 . 19 . ftians is in Heaven. That, -we ought not to lay up Mr treafure 
*8."' *" on Earth, but in Heaven That, we muft not look att the things 
which are feen , but at the things which are> not feat} for the 
things which are feen are temper ah but the things-, which are 
not feen are eternal. Now the whole deflgh of the Dridrine of 
Christ being to perfuade Men to lead a Holy amt Heavenly 
Co] f Life while they are in this World, and thereby to be mode, meet 
to be partakers of the inheritance with the Saints in lights can 
we think fo many Men whole hearts were wedded toSin, and the 
World, cou’d fo fuddenly be brought oflf from both .without a 
Divine Power, accompanying that Doftrine which was prfeached 
Room. i& to them? And therefore the Apoflle faith, F 

I am not ajhamed of the Gofpel of Chrift} i. c. the’ iheGo>- 
fpel of Christ be the only true Myfteiy , yefcrl -do not 
by it as the Heathens are Wont todo with their famous Ebeufinian 
Myfteries, which were kept fo feCret by all. the Myfta and 
but fairh he, 1 know no reafon I have to be ajhamed of assy 
thing in the Gofpeh that I Jhould labour uts> concealment to ad * 
vance its veneration ; but the more public the Gofpel is, chc 
more it manifefts its power* for thro’ it -G od is pleas’d mightily 
to work, in order to the Salvation both of Jew and Gentile. And of 
all the fuccefs of the Gofpel, that upon the Hearts and Lives of 
Men deferves the greateft confederation. 

The 




The great Efficacy and Power of the Gofpel was abundantly 
feen in that great alteration which it wrougnt in all thole who 
were the hearty embracers of it. The Philofophers did very fre- 
quently and defervedly complain of the great inefficacy of all 
their Moral Precepts upon the minds of Men, and that by ill 
their Inftru&ions , politiora non melibra , ingen/a fiunt, Men im- 
prov’d more in Knowledg than Godnefs; but now Ch'riflianity 
ndt only inforced Duties on Men with greater Power and Au- 
thority: For the Scriptures do, as Saint Aujlin fpeaks, Non tan- 
quam ex Philofophorum concertationibus fir ep ere, Jed tanquam ex 
oraculis & Dei nubibus intonare , not make feme obftreperous 9 
clamors, like thofe tinkling Cymbals , the Philofophers, but awe 
the Souls of Men with the Majefty of that God from whom they 
came. Neither was it only a great and empty found which was 
heard in the Preaching ot the Golpel * but when God thun- 
dred therein , he broke down the ftately Cedars and (hook the 
Wildernefs, and made the Hinds to calve , (as it is laid of Thun- Piai.19.j-, 
der , call’d the Voice of the Lord in Scripture,) he humbl’d the 8 * 9 ' 
Pride of Men, unfetlea the Gentile World from its former foun- 
dations, and wrought gfeat alterations on all thole who hearken- 
ed to it. The whole defign of the Golpel is couched in thole 
words which Saint Paul tells us were Ipoken to him by Christ 
himfelf, when he appointed him to be an Apoftle, to open Aft.16.1S. 
Mens eyes, and to turn them from darknefs to lights and from the 
power of Satan unto God , that they may receive forgivenefs of fins , 
and inheritance among them which were fanttified by faith in Chrift. 
Andtheefficacy of this Do&rine in order to thefe great ends, was 
abundantly feen in the preaching of that Apoftle, who wasfoinftru- 
mental in converting tne World to piety and lobriety, as well as to 
the Do&rine of Chrift. What ftrange Perfons were tne Corinthians 
before they became Chrifttans ! for when the Apoftle had enumera- 
ted many of the vileft Perlons of the World, he prefently adds, And 
fuch were fome of you ; but ye are wajhed, but ye are fanttified, but ye are iCor.6. i P , 
jujlified in the name of the Lord Jefus,and by the fpirit of our God. The **• 
more dangerous the diftemper is, the more malignant its nature the 
more inveterate its continuance, the greater the Efficacy of the re- 
medy which works a cure of it. The power of Grace is the more feen 
inconverfion, the greater the fins have been before it. Itisanealy 
matter in comparilon to remove a difeafe at its firft on-fet, of what 
it is to cure it when it becomes Chronical. The power of theGo- 
Ibcl wrought upon all lorts ?nd kinds of Perlons, to manifeft to 
the World there was no diftemper of Men’s Souls fo great, but 
there was a poffibility of a Remedy for it and not only lb, but preg- 
nant and viable inftances were given of the Power and Efficacy of 
it. For they themfelves Jhew of us, faith the Apoftle, what man - 1 Then;,. 
iter ofentring in we had among you, and how ye turned to God from * lo - 
Idols, toferve the living and true God, and to wait for his Son from 
Heaven , whom he rai fid from the dead, even Jesus, which deli- 
vered us from the wrath to come. Now that which manifeft s the 
exceeding great power and excellency of the Golpel, was, that it 
not only turn’d Men from one way of worlhip to another, which 
is a matter of no great difficulty, but that i r turn’d Men together 
with chat from their Lulls and Senfuality, to a holy and unblamcabte 
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Life. For Men being more in love with their Sins, than with 
their Opinions, it mud needs be a greater power which draws 
Men from the practice of habitual Sins, than that which only makes 
them change their Opinions, or alter the way of worihip they were 
brought up in. This is that which Origen throughout his Books 
againft Celfus triumphs in as the moil fignal Evidence of a Divine 
power in the Do&rinc of Christ, that it wrought fo great an 
alteration on all that truly embraced it, that of vicious, debauched, 
Ori£t». and diffolute, it made them temperate, fober, and religious, « 

Celfum, g ni ; r(f for fiOi >«• rSt tunuh, ini r x«S> fww fS} wtQfgvin* iC 7»< Am- 

‘if"* ‘DoBrine of Chrijl did convert the moji wicked 

/• *'• ‘Per fons who embraced it, from all their debaucheries , /*> ^ Zr/r moji 

finable to Nature and Reafon , to the practice of all Virtues. 

Therefore certainly the Gofbel cou’d not want that commenda- 
tion among all ingenuous Moralids, that it was the moil excellent 
inftrument in the World to reform the lives of Men, and to promote 
real goodnefs in it. When they cou’d not but take notice of fo 
many Perfons continually fo brought off from their follies and vain 
conversions, to a life ferious, fober, and unblameable ■, nay and 
fomeof the Chrifiians were of fo much integrity and goodnefs, that 
their greateft Enemies were forced to fay that their only fault was,, 
that they wer eChriJlians. Boms vir Cajus Sejus, tantum quod Chri- 
fiianus. A very good man , only a Chrijiian. But one wou’d think 
this fhou’d have made them have a higher opinipn of Chrijlianity , 
when it did fo fuddenly make fo many good Men in the World. 
Efpecially when this power was fo manned on fuch Perfons who 
were fiippos’d uncapable of being reform’d by Philofophy, young, 
illiterate, and mean-fpirited Perfons > therefore it may be juftly fup- 
pos’d that it was not by the ftrength of their own Reafon that this 
alteration was wrought within them, but by that Divine power 
which was able to tame the mod unruly > to indrud the mod igno- 
rant, toraife up the mod fordid Perfons to fuch a Generous temper, 
as to dight the good things of this life, in companion with thofe 
to come. And fo remarkable was the difference of life then between 
thofe that were Chrifiians , and thofe who were not (as there is dill 
between true Chrifiians, and mere Pretenders) that Origen dares 
Celfus to compare them in point of Morality with any other Socie- 
orig. contr. ties in the, World. * $ <?9 » o*«Wa|, *■»«»» 

Gtlf. 1. j. ■ tou&x in tijfiittr tMnJimitut , it ci» **rf*f' Tit $ m it i/igXtytnf tyu »i$ %i(*t 

1*8. # mkAw&k, 0 CfVd&l PoUtitmt iJm-iiuf , m *w xftirfavf wfyiwt nn hiftstf 

o mmXnoi** > For the Churches of Qod, which are difcipled t<t Christ, 
being compar'd with other Societies, Jhine among them like lights m the 
world. For who can but confefs, that even the worfer part qfi the 
Chrijiian Churches exceeds the bejl of the popular AJfemblies ? Far, 
as he goes on, the Church of God which is at Athens, that is 
V m) ,ku%, very quiet and peaceable, becaufe it feeks to approve it felf 
to God i but the popular AJfembly at Athens, that is wit*, f editions 
and quarrelfome, and in nothing comparable to the Church of God 
there . So it is, if we compare the Churches of Corinth and Alexandria 
with the AJfemblies of theFeople there. So thatany candid Inquirer 
after Truth will exceedingly wonder (how fuch fair Blonds fhou’d 
appear nantes in gurgite vqflo, in the midft of fuch a Sea of wicked- 
nefs as it was in thofe Cities) hoy theft Churches of God (hou’d 
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be planted in fuch rude and profane places. So the fame Author 
goes on to compare the Church’s Senate with that of the Cities, 
the Church’s Officers with theirs •, and appeals to themfel ves, that 
even thofe among them who were moft luke-warm in their Office, 
did yet far exceed all the City-Magiflrates in all manner of Virtues. 

From whence he rationally concludes, •* True, CV* tvAnpp 

(Bp POf*l£ HP < zSei 8cf ’UoTHJ ‘teffZZVTU CvwrBj tifitPnfSj/l*, 07 ! cine i 7 v%ucm> ^Uotpi^ ^ c* fcwTzXj 

thefe things be fo y how can it but be mojl rational to adore the Di- 
vinity 0/ Jesus, who was able to accomplifh fuch great things ? And 
that not upon one or two, but upon fuch great multitudes as were 
then converted to the Chrifiian Faith. We read of one Theedon , 
and one Tolemon brought from their debaucheries by Socrates and 
XAiocrates , but what are thefe compar’d with thofe who were turn’d 
from their Sins to God by the Gofpel of Christ ! origenh.- 

> «5 KCt * CSX e itb u' tiling ©- , km lif IltXtftitH , Xai «’< »r» t°" 

4**» ixS’liimf i (hotok tin o! tittixict it*.' till Kai'mXb.xv^.euukfi 

&c. The twelve Apofiles were but the firft-fruits of that plentiful Har - 
veft of Converts which followed afterwards. AndaXxRo'Celfus (like 
an Epicurean ) feems to deny the poffibility of any fuch thing as 
Converlion, becaufe cuflomary lins become a fecond Nature, that ?• ifo. 
no puniffiments can reform them Tet-> faith Origen , herein he not only 
contradicts us Chriftians, but all fuch as were who 

own'd any generous principles of Thilofophy , and did not defpair of 
recovering virtue , as a thing feafible by human nature ; and gives in- 
ftances ad hominem , to prove the poffibility of the thing from the 
ancient Heroes, Hercules and Ulyjfes , from the two Philofphcrs, So- 
crates and Mufonius , and the two famous Converts to Philofophy, 

T ha don and Tolemon. But yets faith he, thefe are not fo much to be 
wondred at , that the eloquence and reafoii of the Thilofophers Jhou'd 
prevail on fome very few perfons , but that the mean and contemtible lan- 
guage of the Apofiles Jhou'd convert fuch multitudes from intemperance 
to fobriety-, from injuftice to fair-dealings from cowardice to the higheft 
confiancy, yea fo great as to lay down their lives for the fake of virtue 
how can we but admire fo Divine a Tower as was feen in it ? And 
therefore , faith he, we concludes » 71 ^4 V? «&*■*** <pvnwQam> 

i am dtCuxisi, uxm xal * veu'u That it is fo far from being im- 

pojfibles that it is not at all difficult for corrupt nature to be chang'd by 
the Word of God. LaClantius excellently manifefts that Philofophy 
. cou’d never do fo much good in the W orld as Chrifiianity did, be- f»if.f»y. 
caufe that was not lilted at all to common capacities, and did require f 
fo much skill in the Arts to prepare Men for it, which it is impoffiblc 
allfhou’d be well skill’d in, which yet are as capable of being happy, 
as any others are. And how inefficacious the Precepts of Philofo- 
phy were, appears by the Philofophers themfelves, who were far 
From having command by them over their mafterlefs Paflions, and 
were fain fometimes to confefs that Nature was too head- fir ong 
to be kept in by fuch weak Reins as the Precepts of Philofophy 
were : Buts faith he, what great command Divine Trecepts have 
upon the Souls of Mens daily experience jhews. Da mihi virum qui l6i 
fit iracunduss maledicuss ejfrenatus pauciffimis Dei verbis , tarn pla- 
cidum quam ovem reddam. Da cupidum y av arums tenacem , jam tibi 
eum liber alem dabo y & pecuniam fuamplenis manibns largientem. Da 
timidum doloris ac mortis ■, jam cruces y & ignes y taurum contemnet. 
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Dd libidinofum , adult erum* ganeonem ■, jam fobrium , c aft am , conti- 
nentem vide bis. Da crude lem , dr fanguinis appetentem} jam in 
veram clement iam furor ille mutabitur. Da tnjuftum-, infipientem* 
peccatorem ; continuo & aquus* & prudens , dr innocens erit. In 
which words that elegant Writer doth by a Rhetorical Scheme 
fet out the remarkable alteration which was in any who became 
true Chriftians* that altho’ they were paffionate, covetous,- fearful, 
lullful, cruel, unjuft, vicious, yet upon their being Chriftians , they 
became mild, liberal, courageous, temperate, merciful, juft and un- 
blameable-, which never any were brought to by mere Philolbphy, 
which rather teacheth the Art of Concealing vices, than of heal- 
ing them. But now when Chriftianity was lo effectual in the cure 
of thole diftempers, which Philolbphy gave over as beyond*its 
skill and power, when it cur ’4 them with fo great fiiccels, apd 
that not in a Taracelftan way, for them to relapie afterwards with 
greater violence, but it did lb throughly unfettle the fomes morbiy 
that it Ihou’d never gather to lo great a head again * doth not this 
argue a power more than Philofophical, and that cou’d be no left 
than Divine Power which tended lb much to reform the World, 
and to promote true goodnefs in it? 

Xxiv. Thus we have conlider’d the contrariety of the Do&rine of Chrift 

to Mens Natural Inclinations, and yet the llrange luccels it had 
in the W orld, which in the laft place will appear yet more ftrange, 
when we add the almoft continual oppofttion it met with from 
worldly power and policy. Had it been poflible for a cunningly, 
deviled fable, or any mere contrivance of Impoftors to have pre- 
vail’d in the World, when the moft potent and fubtile Per fbns bent 
their whole Wits and Defigns for fupprefling it? Whatever it were 
in others, we are fure of 'fame of the Roman Emperor's, as Julian 
and Dioclefiany that it was their Mafter-defign to root out and abo- 
lilh Chriftianity s and was it only the lubtilty of the Chriftians. which 
made thefe Perlons give over their work in defpairof accomplilh- 
ing it? If the Chriftians were fuch lubtile Men, whence came all 
their Enemies to agree in one common calumny, that they were a 
.company of poor, weak, ignorant, inconfiderable Men? and if 
they wcrelo, now came it to pafs that by their power andwifdom 
they cou’d never exterminate thefe Perlons •, but as they cut them 
down, they grew up the falter, and multiply ’d by their lubtradion 
of them ? There was lomething then certainly peculiar in Chrifti - . 
unity* from all other Doctrines, that it not only was notadvanc’d 
by any civil power, butitgot ground by the Oppofttion it met with 
in the World. And therefore it, is an obfervablccircumftancc, that 
the firft Chriftian Emperor (who a&ed as Emperor for Chriftia- 
nity') viz. Conftantine (for otherwife I know wnat may be laid for 
c Philippus') did not, appear in the W orld ’till Chriftianity had fpread 
it lelf over moft parts of the habitable World. God thereby letting 
us fee, that tho’ the civil Power, when become Chriftian, might 
be very ufeful for protecting Chriftianity ■, yef that he flood in no 
need at all of it, as to the Propagation of it abroad in the Warld. 
But we fee it, was quite otherwife in that Religion which had Mars 
its Afeendant, viz. Mahometifm : For like Taracelfus his Damon* it 
always late upon the pummel of the Sword, and made its way in the 
World merely by force and violence j and as its firft conftitution 
,* had 
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had much of Bipod in it, lb by it hath it been fed and nourilh’d ever 
fince. But it was quite otherwile with the Chrijtian Religion , it never 
thriv’d better than in the moll barren places, nor triumph’d more, than 
when it fuffer’d moll: ; nor fpread it felf further, than when it encoun- 
ter’d the greateft Oppofition. Bccaule therein was feen the greap force 
and efficacy of the Dodrine of Christ, that it bore up Mens Spirits 
under the greateft mileries of Life, and made them with cheerfulnel's 
to undergo the moll: exquifite torments which the cruelty of Tyrants 
cou’d invent. The Stoics and Epicureans Boafts, that their wife Man 
wou’d be happy in the Bull of Thalaris , were but empty and Thrafo- 
nical words, which none wou’d venture the truth of by an experiment 
upon themfclves. It was the Chrijtian alone, and not the Epicure an ■> 
that cou’d truly fay in the midft of torments, Suave eft & nihil eu- 
ro , and might juftly alter a little of that common faying of the Chri- 
ftians-) anafay, Non magna loquimtir, fedpatimury as well as vivimus 
The Chriftians did not Jpeakgreat things , but do and fuffer them. And 
this gain’d not only great reputation of integrity to themlelves, but 
much advanc’d the honor of their Religion in the World, when ip was 
fo apparently feen, that no force or power was able to withftand it. 

Will not this at leaftperfuade you that our Religion is true, and from 
God, laith Arnobius ? Quod cum genera poenarum tanta fint a vobis Amob.h. 
propoftta Religtonis hujus fequentibus leges y augeatur res magis, & con- c ' g,nt "' 
tra otmes minus atque inter dill a formidinum antmofius populus obni- 
tatur-, & ad credendi ftudium> prohibitions ipfttis Jtimulis excitefur ? 

Itane iftud non divinum & facrum eft; ant fine Heoy eorum tan- 

tas animorum fieri converfiones , ut cum carnifices unci , aliiqne in- 
numeri cruc/atns , quemadmodum diximus , impendeant creditor is , 
veluti quad aw dulcedme , atque omnium virtutum amore corrupt /, 
cognitas accipiant rationesy atque mundi omnibus rebus praponant a- 
micitias Chrifti ? That no fearsy penaltiesy or tor went Sy were able to 
make a Chriftian alter his profejftony but he wou’d rather bid adieu 
to his Life than to his Savior. This Origen likewile frequently takes origen. 1 . 1 . 
notice of, when Celfus had obje&ed the Novelty of Chriftianity c v f d el {ff m 
The more wonderful it is (faith Origen) that info Jhort atimeitfhou'd i.‘i.p!TiZ 
fo largely fpread it felf in the World •, for if the cure of Mens Bodies 
be not wrought withoutDivineTrovidenceyhow much lefts the cure of fo 
many thoufands of Souls which have been converted at once to Hu- 
manity and Chriftianity, efpecially when all the Bowers of the World 
were front the fir ft engaged to hinder the progrefs of this Hottriney 
and yet notwit hftand'tng all this oppofttiony «**»«*> d* ™ «« xi- 

euS kocI TOtr*™* ‘E ini •sXfav H I s fixp- 

Gctyv c*y(79j<B j xotl tAtnmlqffs fbv&lai tout, it) t'hp Kftl ' ecCrot fyvfS&ew* The Ji^OT d 

of God prevail’ dy as not being able to be ftopt by Men } and became 
Mafter over all its enemies , and not only fpread it felf quite thro' 

Greece, but thro' a great part of the World beftdesy and converted 
an innumerable company of Souls to the true worjhip and fervice of 
God. Thus we have now manifefted from all the circumftanccs 
of the propagation of the Do&rine of Christ, what evidence 
there was of a Divine Power accompanying of it, and how ufeful 
the firft Miracles were in order to it. 
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CHAP. X 

The difference of true Miracles from falfe. 

I. The unreafonablenefs of rejeBmg the Evidence from Miracles, 
becaufe of Impofiures. 7 hat there are certain rules of difiin- 

guijh'mg true Miracles from falfe , and Divine from Diabolical ', 
provd from Gods intention in giving a power of Miracle;, 
and the Providence of God in the World. II. The inconve- 
nience of taking away the rational grounds of Faith , and 
placing it on f elf evidence. Of the f elf evidence of the Scri- 
ptures, and the mfufficiency of that for refolving the quefUon 
about the Authority of the Scriptures. III. Of the pretended 
Miracles of Impojlors and falfe Chrijls , as BarchochcbaS, 
David el - David and others. IV. The Rules 'whereby to judge 

true Miracles from falfe. i. True Divine Miracles are 

wrought to confirm a Divine Tefiimony. V. No Miracles ne- 
cejfary for the certain conveyance of a Divine Tefiimony :■ 
provd from the Evidences that the Scriptures coud not he 
. corrupted. VI. z. No Miracles Divine which contradiB 

• Divine Revelation. Of Popifh Miracles. . VII. 3 . Divine 

Miracles leave Divine EffeBs on thofe who believe them. Of 
the Miracles of Simon Magus. VIII. 4. Divine Miracles 
tend to the overthrow of the Devils power m the World: 
the Antipathy of the DoStrme of Chrifi to the Devils defign 
in the World. IX. 5 . The difiin&ion of true Miracles from 
others, from the circumfiances and manner of their operation. 
The Miracles of Chrifi compar’d with thofe of the Heathm 
Gods. X. 6 . God makes it evident to all impartial judgments, 
that Divine Miracles exceed Created power. This manifcfied 
from the unparaUell d Miracles of Moles and our Savior. 
From all which the rational evidence of Divine Revelation is 
manifejled , as to the Perfms whom God mploys to teach the 
World 


T T Aving thus far ftatcd the cafes wherein Miracles may juftiy 
I 1 be expe&ed as a rational Evidence of Divine Authority in 
fne Perfbns whorti God imploys by way of peculiar njeflage to 
the World, and in the profecution of this difcourfe manitcftcd 
the Evidences of Divine Authority in Mofes and the Prophets, 
and in otir Savior and his Apoftles •, the only remaining queftion 
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concerning this fubjed, is, How we may certainly diftinguijh true 
and real Miracles from fuch as are only pretended and counter- 
feit? For it being as evident that there have been Impoftures and 
Delufions in the World as real Miracles, the minds of Men will 
be wholly to feek when to rely upon the Evidence of Miracles as 
an argument of Divine Authority in thole perfons who do them, 
unlefs a way be found out to diftinguifh them from each other. 
/But if we can make it appear, that, unlefs Men thro’ weaknefs of 
Judgment or Incogitancy deceive themfelves, they may have cer- 
tain Evidence of the truth of Miracles, then there can be nothing 
wanting as to the eftablifhment of their Minds in the truth of that 
Do&rine which is cor^rm’d by them. There hath been nothing 
which hath made Men of better Affections than Underftandings, 
lo ready to fufped the ftrength of the Evidence from Miracles 
concerning Divine Teftimony, as the multitude of Impoftures in 
the World under the name of Miracles, and that the Scripture it 
felf tells us we? muft not hearken to fuch as come with lying won- 
ders. But may we not therefore fafely rely on fuch Miracles which 
we have certain Evidence cou’d not be wrought but by Divine 
Power, becaufe forfboth the Devil may fometimes abufe the ignd- 
rance and credulity of unwary Men? or is it becaufe the Scripture 
forbids us to believe fuch as fnou’d come with a pretenfe of Mi- 
racles, therefore we cannot rely on the Miracles of Christ him- 
lelf? Which is as much as to fay, becaufe the Scripture tells us 
that we muft not believe every Spirit, therefore we muft believe 
none at all » or becaufe we muft not entertain any other Do&rine 
betide the Gofpel, therefore we have no reafon to believe that. 
For the ground whereby we are affur’d by the Scriptures, that 
the Teftimony of Christ was Divine, and therefore his Dodrine 
true, is becaufe it was confirm’d by fuch Miracles as he did ; now 
if that Argument were infufficient which the* Scriptures tell us 
was the great Evidence of Christ’s being lent from God, we 
cannot give our felvcs a fuflicient account in point of Evidence, 
on which we believe the Dodrine of the Gofpel to be true and 
Divine. But the only rational pretenfe of any fcruple in this cafe 
muft be a fiippos’d uncertainty in our Rules of judging concern- 
ing the nature of Miracles; for there be no certain or notes 

of difference, whereby to know Divine Miracles from Delufions 
<of Senfes and the Impoftures of the Devil. I muft confefs that there 
is an apparent infuflicicncy in the Evidence from Miracles ; but if 
there be any certain Rules of proceeding in this cafe, we are to 
blame nothing but our Incredulity, if we be not fatisfy’d by them. 
For the full clearing of this, I fhall fir ft make it appear that there 
may be certain Evidence found out! whereby we may know true 
Miracles from falfe , and Divine from Diabolical. And, Second- 
ly , Inquire into thofe things which are the main notes of diffe- 
rence between them. Firft, That there may be certain Evidence 
whereby to know the truth of Miracles. I fpeak not of the dif- 
ference ex parte rei between Miracles, and thofe called Wonders, 
as that the one exceeds the power of created Agents, and the other 
doth not; for thi# leaves the Inquirer as far to feek for fatisfadi- 
on as ever for granting that a Divine Power is feen in one, and 
not in the other, he* muft needs be ftill diffatisfy’d, ; unlefs it can 
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be made evident to him that fuch things are from Divine Power} 
and others cannot be. Now the main diffindion being placed here 
in the natures of the things abftradly confider’d, and not as they 
bear any Evidence to our Underfiandings, mffread of relolving 
doubts it increafcth more for, as for inftance, in the calc of the 
Magicians Rods turning into Serpents, as well as Alofes's •, what 
fatisfadion cou’d this yield to any Spedator, to tell him, that in 
the one there was a Divine Power, and not in the other, unlefs it 
were made appear by fome Evidence from the thing, that the one 
was a mere Impoffure, and the other a real Alteration in the thing 
it felf ? I take it then for granted, that no general dilcourles con- 
cerning the formal difference of Miracles and Wonders confider’d 
in themlelves, can afford any rational fatisradion to an inquilitive 
Mind-, that which alone is able to give it, muff be fomething 
which may be difeern’d by any judicious andconffderative Perfon. 
And that God never gives to any a power of Miracles, but he 
gives fome fuch ground of fatisfadion concerning them, will ap- 
pear upon thele two confederations. 

1. From God's intention in giving to any this power of doing 
Miracles. We have largely made it manifeft that the end of true 
Miracles is to be a confirmation to the World of the Divine Com- 
miflion of the Perfons who have it, and that the Tcftimony is 
Divine which is confirm’d by it. Now if there be no way to know 
when Miracles are true or falfe, this power is to nopurpoleatall; 
for Men ait as much to feck for Satisfaction, as if there had been 
no fuch things at all. Therefore if Men are bound to believe a 
Divine Teftimony, and to rely on the Miracles wrought by the 
Perfons bringing it, as an Evidence of it, they muff have fome aflii- 
rance that thefe Miracles cou’d not come from any but aDivinePo wer. 

2 . From the Providence of God in the World s which if we 
own, we cannot imagine that God fhou’d permit the Devil, whole 
only defign is to ruin Mankind, to abule the credulity of the 
World fo far, as to have his lying Wonders pafs uncontroul’d 
which they muff do, if nothing can be found out as a certain dif- 
ference between fuch things as are only of Diabolical, and fuch as 
are of Divine Power. If then it may be dilcover’d that there is a 
malignant Spirit which ads in the World and doth produce Arrange 
things, either we muff impute all Arrange things to him, which 
muff be to attribute to him an infinite Power, or elfe that there is 
a Being infinitely perfed which crofieth this malignant Spirit in 
his Defignsj and if fo, we cannot imagine he Ihou’d fuff'er him to 
ufurp fo much Tyranny over the minds of Men, as to make thof. 
things pafs in the more fober and inquilitive part of the World 
for Divine Miracles, which were only Counterfeits and ImpoHrurcs 
If then the Providence of God be fo deeply engaged in the dis- 
covering the defigns of Satan, there muff be lbme means of tlv- 
difeovery, and that means can be fuppos’d to be no other in th 
cafe, but fome rational and fatisfadory Evidence, whereby we ma\ 
know when Arrange and miraculous thingsare done;bySatan to deceive 
Men, and when by a Divine Power to confirm a Divine Tcftimonv 

H. But how is it polfible, lay lome, that Miracles Aiou’d be am. 
ground on which to believe a TeAimony Divine, when CHRia; 

Mar. *4. himfelf hath told us, That there fhall arife falfe Chrijis , a-, 
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falfe Prophets,, and Jhall Jhew great Jigns and wonders j tnf< much 
that if it were pojfible they Jhould deceive the very elett? and 
the Apoftle tells us that the coming of Antichrifi will be with »■ 
all power and Jigns , and lying wonders. How then can we fix on »• 
Miracles as an Evidence of Divine Teftimony, when we fee they 
are common to good and bad Men, and may feal indifferently ei- 
ther Truth or Falfhood? To this I reply s 

i Men arc guilty of doing no lrnall dilTervicc to the Doctrine 
of Christ, when upon fuch weak and frivolous pretenfes they 
cive fo great an advantage to Infidelity, as to call in queftion the 
validity of that which yielded fo ample a Teftimony.to the truth 
of Chriftian Religion. For if once the rational grounds on which 
we believe the Do&rine of Christ to be true and Divine, be 
taken away, and the whole evidence of the Truth of it be laid on 
things not only derided by Men of Atheiftical Spirits* but in them- 
felves fuch as cannot be difeern’d or judg’d of by any but them- 
felves ; upon what grounds can we proceed to convince an U nbehevor 
that the Do&rine which we believe is true? If they tell) him, That 
as light and fire manifieft themfelves , fo doth the Doctrine of 
the Scripture to thofe who believe it* it will be loon reply’d, that 
Self-evidence in a matter of Faith can imply nothing but either a 
firm perfuafion of the Mind concerning the thing propounded * 
or elfe that there are fuch clear Evidences in the thing itslelf, that 
none who freely ufe their Reafon can deny it. The firft can be no 
Argument to any other perlon any further than the authority of 
the perfon who declares it to have fuch Self-evidence to him, doth 
extend it felf over the mind of the other } and to ones felf lt feems 
a ftrange way of arguing, I believe the Scriptures becaufe they are 
true, and they are true becaufe I believe them-, for Self-evidence 
implies fo much, if by it be meant the perfuafion of the Mind, 
that the thing is true: But if by felf-evidcnce be further meant 
fuch clear Evidence in the matter propounded, that all \riio do 
confider it, muft believe it-, I then further inquire whether this 
Evidence doth lie in the naked propofal of the things to the Un- 
derftanding and if fo, then every one, who aflents to this Fro- 
pofition, that the whole is greater than the part, muft hkcwife al- 
lent to this, that the Scripture is the Word of God i or whe- 
ther doth the Evidence lie, not in the naked Propofal, but in the 
efficacy of the Spirit of God, on the minds of thofe to whom it 
is propounded. Then, i. The Self-evidence is taken oft from the 
written Word which was the objea, and remov’d to a quite dif- 
ferent thing which is the efficient caufe. 2. Whether then any 
Perfons who want this efficacious operation of the Spirit ot God* 
are or can be bound to believe the Scriptures to be GrOD s \\ 01 . 

If they are bound, the duty muft be propounded in fuch a way as 
may be fufficient to convince them that it is their duty jj but if a 
the Evidence of the Truth of the Scripture he on this Teftimony 
of the Spirit, then fuch as want this, can have none at all. out 
• if, laftly, by this Self-evidence be meant fuch animprefs of God s 
authority on the Scriptures, that any who confider them as they 
ought, cannot but difeernj I ftill further inquire, whether this 
imprefs lies in the pofitive aflertions in Scripture that t ey arc 

from God, and that cannot be unlefs it be made appear to be im- 
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poffible that any Writing fhou’d pretend to be from God when it 
is not > or elfc in the written Books of Scripture, and then let it 
be made appear that any one merely by the evidence of the Wri- 
tings themfelves without any further Arguments can pronounce thd 
* Proverbs to be the word of God, and not the Book of Wifdom j and 
Ecclefiaffes to be Divinely infpir’d, and not Ecclefiafticus : or elfc 
the Self-evidence muft be in the excellency of the Matters which are 
reveal’d in Scripture j but this ftill falls very fhort of refblving 
wholly the queftion, whether the Scripture be the Word of God ? 
Fortneutmoft that this can reach to is, that the things contain’d 
in Scripture areoffo high and excellent a nature, that we cannot 
conceive that any other fhou’d be the Author of them but Got> 
himfelf-, all which being granted, I am as far to feek as everwhat 
grounds I have to believe that thofc particular Writings which we 
call the Scripture are the Word of God, or that God did imme- 
diately imploy fuch and fuch Perfons to write foch and fuch Books: 
for I may believe the fubftance of the Do&rine tobe of God, and 
yet not believe the Books wherein it is contain’d, to be a divine 
and infallible Teftimony* as is evident in the many excellent De- 
votional Books which are in the World. 

But yet further, if the only ground on which we are to beHeve 
a Doctrine Divine be the Self-evidencing Light, and power of it, 
then I i up pole there was the fame ground of believing a Divine 
Teftimony when the Doftrine was declar’d without Writing, by 
the firft Preachers of it. So that by this method of proceeding, 
the ground of believing Christ to be fcnt as the Mejftas fent 
from God, muft be wholly and fblely refolv’d into this, that there 
was fo much Self-evidence in this propofition utter’d by Christ, 

I am the light of the Worlds that alt the Jews had been bound 
to have believ’d him fent from God, (for light manifefts its felf,) 
altho’ our Savior had never done any one Miracle, to make it ap- 
pear that he came from God. And we cannot but charge our Sa- 
vior on this account with being at a very unneceflary expence up- 
on the World in doing fo many Miracles, when the bare naked 
affirmation that he was the Meffias-i bad been fufficient to have con- 
vinced the whole World. But is it conceivable then upon what 
account our Savior fhou’d lay fo much force on the Miracles done 
by himfelf in order to the proving his Teftimony to be Divine, 
)ah. f. 36. that he faith himfelf. That he had a greater witnefs than that 
tf^John, (who yet doubtleft had Self-evidencing light going along 
with his Do&rine too,) for the works which the Father hath given 
me to ftnijb, the fame works that I do , bear witnefs of me that 
the Father hath fent me ? Can any thing be more plain, or have 
greater Self-evidence in it, than that our Savior in thefe words 
doth lay the evidence of his Divine Teftimony upon the Miracles 
which he wrought, which on that account lie fo often ap- 
joh. i 9 . peals to, on this very Reafon, becaufe they bear witnefs of him ; 

an ^ *f *bey would not believe him on his own Teftimony.) yet they , 
!£ ought to believe him for his works fake ? Doth all this now a- 
mount only to a removing of Prejudices from the Perfon of 
Christ? which yet according to the tenor of the Obie&ion 
we are confidering of, it is impoffible the power of Miracles 
/hou’d do, if thefe Miracles may be fo far done or counterfeited 
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by ialfe Christs, that we can tiave no certain evidence to diftin- 
guifh the one from the other. 

Which the obje&ion pretends * and was the great thing where- hi. 
in Celfus the Epicurean triumph’d To much , that Chrift Jhould 
foretell that others Jhould com and do Miracles which they mujl c ' 
npt hearken to, and thence wou’d infer as from Christ’s own 
confeflion that Miracles have in them oitt, %», nothing divine but 
what may be done by wicked Men : *■«* 5* *» x"**’ r a&rSt »J> ya, r 
4' %>. Tin" ti -firm iyfiZ’ Is it not a wretched thing , faith he, that 
from the fame works one jhould be accounted a God , and others 
* Deceivers ? Whereby thofe who wou’d invalidate the Argument 
from Miracles, may take notice how finely they fall in with one 
of the moft bitter Enemies of Chriftian Religion, and make ufe 
of the fame Arguments which he did; and therefore Origen’s re- 
ply to him, will reach them too. For , faith he, our Savior in 
thofe words of his doth not bid Men beware in general of fuch 
as did Miracles , «»'**» rS ms »r»^ t 5 91 s, feett rruou (dpoit, 


sy -ntSt ymrmoiSt «©’« iam'm ixH(le> 4 * ujn 'ix*»5 but bids them be- 

ware of that when Men gave themfelves out to be the true 
Chrift the Son of God , and endeavor to draw Chrtffs <r Difciples 
from him , by fome mere appearances injlead of Miracles. There- 
fore Christ being evidently made appear to be the Son of God, 
by the powerful and uncontroul’d Miracles - which he wrought, 
what pretence of Reafon cou’d there be to hearken to any one 
who gave themfelves out to be Christs, merely from fome 
ftrange Wonders which they wrought ? And from hence, as he 
farther obferves, may be juftly inferr’d contrary to what Celfus 
imagin’d, that there was certainly an evidence of Divine Power in 
Miracles, when thefe .falfe Christs gave themfelves out 
to be Christs merely from the fuppofal that they had this po- 
wer of doing Miracles. Andfoit is evidentin all the falfe Christs 
which have appear’d, they have made this tiftlrir great pretenfe 
that they did many Signs and Wonders which Sod might juftly 
permit them to do, to punifh the great Infidelity of the Jews, 
who wou’d not believe in Christ notwithftanding thofe frequent 
and apparent Miracles which he did, whichdid infinitely tranfeend 
thofe of any fuch Pretenders. Such among the Jews were Jona- 
thas, who after the deftru&ion of Jerufaiem , as Jofephus tells us, 
drew many of the People into the Wildemefs of Cyrene , CYybuct XU i 
hHkif promifing to Jhew them many ‘Prodigies and 

ftrange Appearances. Not long after in the times of Adrian ap- 
pear’d that famous Blazing-ftar Barchoehebas , who not only por- 
tended but brought fo muchmifehief upon thejewss his pretenfe 
was that he vomited Flames $ and fo he did, fuch as confum’d 


himfelf and his Followers : after him many other Impoftors a- 
rofe in tyEgypt, Cyprus and Crete , who all went upon the fame 
pretence of doing Miracles. In latter times the famous Impoftor 
was ‘David el-David , whole ftory is thus briefly reported by 2><z- 
t iid Ganz. David el-David pretended to be the true Mejfas and 
rebelled againjl the King of rerfia, and did many Signs and Pro- 8 9 ?- 
digies before the Jews and the K mg of Perfia : at lajl his Head 
was cut off, and the Jews fined an hundred Talents of Gold i 
in the Epiftle of Rambam or R. Mopes Matmon. It is faia, That 
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the K. ‘m? of Pcrfia defined of him a Sign, mid he told him. that 
he (hould cut off his Head and he would rife again (which he 
cunningly defir’d to avoid being tormented,) which the king was 
refolv'd to try , and accordingly executed him-, but I fuppole his 
v. tf. Mai- Rcfurredion and Mahomet's will be both in one day, altho’ Mat- 
tntn in net. moril des tells us, fome of the Jews are yet fuch Fools as to expect 
a ” d his Refurrechou. Several other Impoftors Maimonides mentions 
dmv. i n his Epiftle de Auflrali Regione. One who pretended to be the 
Me (pas becaufe he cur’d himiclf of the Leprofy in a night; fevc- 
ral others he mentions in Spain , France , and other Parts, and the 
ifluc of them all was only a further aggravation of the Mderies 
and Captivities of the poor Jews, who were fo credulous in fol- 
lowing Impoftors, and yet fuch ftrangc Infidels where there were 
plain and undoubted Miracles to perluadc them to believe in our 
blefied Savior as the txdk? Meffias . We freely grant then that ma- 
ny pretended Miracles may be done in the World, to deceive Men 
with j but doth it hence follow that either there are no true Mi- 
racles done in the World, or that there arc no certain Rules to di- 
ftinguifh the one from the other? But as Origen yet further replies 
to Celfus , as a Wolf doth very much relemblc a Dog, yet they are 
not of the fame kind; nor a Turtle-Dove and a Pigeon; fo that 
which is produced by a Divine Power is not of the fame nature 
with that which is produced by Magic but as he argues, Is it 
poffible that there fhould be only deceits in the J For Id and Magi- 
cal operations? and can there be no true Miracles at all wrought . 

Is Human nature only capable of Impojlures, or c an none work 
Miracles but Devils ? If 'here there is a worfe , there may be a 
better and fo from the Impoft tires and Counterfeits ', we may in- 
fer that there are true Miracles , wrought by a ‘Divine "Power-, 
otherwife it were all one as to fay , there are Counterfeits , but 
no Jewels or there are Sophifms and Taralogifms , but no legi- 
timate Demonf rations : if then there be fuch deceits , there are 
true Miracles to%-, all the bufinefs is &£**■*** fy*<, 

;w pU «•$.«&», fir Ally and feverely to examine the pretenders t o them any 
that from the Life and Manners ofthofe that do them-, and from the ef- 
fects and confequents of them , whether they do good or hurt in the world-, 
whether they correct Mens manners , or bring Men t ogoodnefs , holinefs ■» 
and truth and on this account we are neither to rejefl all Miracles , nor 
embrace all pretenfes , but carefully and prudently examine the rational 
evidences whereby thofe 'which are true and Divine , may be known 
from fuch as are Counterfeit and Diabolical. 
iv. And this now leads us to the main fubjett of this Chapter, vies. 

IV hat Rules we have to proceed by, in judging Miracles to be true 
or falfe which may be thefe following. * fr\ - 

i. True Divine Miracles are wrought in confirmation of fome Di— 
vine Teftimony. Becaufe we have manifefted by all the precedent: 
difeourfe, that the intention of Miracles is to feal fome Divine^ 
Revelation. * Therefore if God fliou’d work Miracles when 
Divine Teftimony is to be confirm’d, God would fet t'ne Broad. 
Seal of Heaven to a Blank. If it be laid no, becaufe it will r 
nefs to us now the truth of that Teftimony which was deliver d 
many Ages fince ,• I anfwer, j. The truth of that Teftimony wag 
liifficiently feal’d at the time of the delivery of it, and is convey i- 
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cd down in a certain way to us. Is it not fuflicient that the Char- 
ter ofa Corporation had the Prince’s Broad -Seal in the time of the 
giving of it, but that every fucceflion of Men in that Corporati- 
on muft have a new Broad-Seal, or elfe they ought to queftion 
their Patent ? What ground can there be for that, when the origi- 
nal Seal and Patent is preferv’d, and is certainly convey’d down 
from Age to Age ? So I fay it is as to us, God’s Grand Charter of 
Grace and Mercy to the World thro’ Jesus Christ, was Seal’d 
by Divine Miracles, at the delivery of it to the W orld ; the ori- 
ginal Patent, viz. the Scriptures wherein the Charter is contain’d, 
is convey’d in a moil certain manner to us* to this Patent the Seal 
is annex’d, and in it are contain’d thole undoubted Miracles which 
were wrought in confirmation of it j lb that a new fcaling of this 
Patent is wholly needlels, unlels we have lome caufe of lufpicion, 
that the original Patent it felf were loft, or the firft lealing was 
not true. If the latter, then Chriftian Religion is not true, if 
the Miracles wrought for confirmation of it were falfe, becaufethe 
truth of it depends fo much on the Verity and Divinity of the 
Miracles which were then wrought. If the firft be lufpe&ed, viz. 
the certain conveyance of the Patent, viz. the Scriptures, fome 
certain grounds of fuch a fufpicion muft be dilbover’d in a matter 
of fo great moment, efpecially when the great and many Socie- 
ties of the Chriftian World do ail confentunanimoullyinthecon- 
trary. Nay it is impoflible that any rational Man can conceive 
that the Patent which we now rely upon, is luppofititious or cor- 
rupted in any of thole things which are of concernment to the 1 
Cnriftian World-, and that on thefe accounts. 

i. From the vcatchfulnefs of ‘Divine Providence for the good./ 
of Mankind. Can we conceive that there is a God who rules and 
takes care of the World, and who to manifeft his fignal Love to 
Mankind, fhould not only grant a Patent of Mercy to the World, 
by his Son Christ, and then feal'd it by Divine Miracles, and 
in order to the certain conveyance of it to the World, caus’d it 
by Perfons imploy’d by himfelf, to be recorded in a Language fit- 
teft for its dilperfing up and down the World, (all which I here 
fuppofe : ) Can we I fay conceive that this God Ihou’d fo far have 
call off his care of the World and the good of Mankind, which 
was the original ground of the Grant it lelf, as to fuffer any wick- 
ed Men or malignant Spirits to corrupt or alter any of thofe 
Terms in it, on which Mens eternal Salvation depends-, much lels 
wholly to fupprefs and deftroy it, and to fend forth one that is 
counterfeit and luppofititious inftead of it, and which Ihou’d not 
be difeover’d by the Chriftians of that Age wherein that corrupt 
Copy was fet forth, nor by any of the mod learned and inquili- 
tive Chriftians ever fince? They who can give any the leaft enter- 
tainment to fo wild , abfurd and irrational an Imagination, are fo 
far from Reafon, that they are in good difpolition to Atheifm ; 
and next to the fufpefting the Scriptures to be corrupted, they 
may rationally fufpeft there is no fuch thing as a God and Provi- 
dence in the W orld * or that the World is govern’d by a Spirit 
mod malignant and envious of the good of Mankind. Which is 
a fufpicion only becoming thofe Heathens (among whom it was 
very frequent) who worlhipped the Devils infteaa of God 

2. Be caufe 
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W *. Becaufe of the general differ Jion of Crises In The JvUrld 

ion the fir ft publijhing of them. We cannot otherwife conceive; 
but that Records containing fo weighty , and important things, 
wou'd be tranfcrib’d by all tnofe Churches which believe thetruth 
of the things contain’d in them! We fee how far curiolity will 
carry Men as to the care of tranfcribing ancient MSS. of old Au- 
thors) which contain only fome Hiftory of things paft that are of 
<no great concernment to us: Can we tnen imagine thole who ven- 
tur’d Eftates and Lives upon the truth of the things reveal’d in 
Scripture } wou’d not be very careful to prefcrve the authentic In- 
ftrument whereby they are reveal'd in a certain way to the whole 
World? And befides this) for a long timethe Originals themfclves 
of the Apoftoliqal Writings were preferv’d in the Church; which 

De fr*f- mzkesfertulhan in his time appeal to them. Age jam qui voles 

TJretOfys. ***»&*** melius exercere in negotio falutis tua ; percurre Eccle- 
fias Apoftolicasy apud quas ipfie adhuc cathedra Apoftolorum fuis 
locis prafidentur , apud quas ipfa authentic a eorum liter a recitan - 
tur, fonantes vocem , & reprafent antes faciem uniufcujufque. Now 
how Was it pollible that in that time the Scriptures could be cor- 
rupted) when in Ibme of the Churches the original Writtings of 
the Apoftles were preferv’d in a continual fucceffion of Perlbns 
from tne Apoftles themfelveS) and from thefc Originals fo. many 
Copies were tranforib’d> as were convey’d almoft all the World 
over a thro’ the largt fpread of the Chriftian Churches at that time? 
And therefore it is impoftible to conceive that a Copy Ihould be 
corrupted in one Church) when it wou’d fo fpeedily be difeover- 
ed by another; efpecially confidering thefc three circuniftances. i. 
-The innumerable rtmltitude of Copies which wou'd fpeedily betaken, 
both confidering the moment or the thing) and the eaftnefs of do- 
ing it; God) probably for that very end) not loading the World 
.with *Pande£ts and Codes of his Laws, but contriving the whole 
Jnftruments of Man’s Salvation in fo narrow a compafS) that it 
might be eafily preferv’d and tranfcrib’d by fuch who were paffi- 
onate admirers of 'the Scriptures. 2. The greatnumbers of learn- 
ed aqd inquifitive Men who foon fprung up in the Chriftian 
Church; whole great care was to explain and vindicate thefacred 
Scriptures^ can we then think that all thefc Watchmen fhotild be 
afleep together when the Evil one came to fow hisTarcS) which it 
is mod unreafbnable to imagine) when in the Writings of 
all thefc. learned Men) which were very many and voluminous, 
• fo much of the Scripture was inferted) that had there been cor- 
ruptions in the Copies themfclveS) yet comparing them with thole 
Writings) the corruptions would be foon difcover’d? 3. The 
great veneration which all Chriftians had of the Scripture) that 
they placed the hopes of their eternal HappinefS) upon the truth 
of the things contain’d in the Scriptures: Can we then think thefc 
would fuffer any material Alteration to creep into thefc Records 
without their obferving and difeo vering it ? Can we now think when 
all perfons are fo exceeding careful of their Deeds) and the Re- 
cords whereon their Eftates depend) that the Chriftians who va- 
lu’d not this World in companion of that to come) Ihould fuftcr 
the Mania Chart a of that to be loft) corrupted) or imbezzellcd 
away? Efpecially confidering what care and induftry was us’d by 

many 
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many Primitive Chriftians to compare Copies together, as is evi- 
dent in T ant anus, who brought the Hebrew Copy of Matthew 
out df the Indies to Alexandria , as Eufebius tells us : in Pamphi - 
lius and the Library he ere&ed at Cafarea , but efpecially in Ori- 
1 ten's admirable Hexapla , which were mainly intended for this 
end. 

( 3. It is impoffible to conceive a corruption of the Copy of the / 
Scriptures, becaufe of the great differences which were all along j 
the feveral ages of the Church, between thofewho acknowledg’d! 
the Scriptures, to be Divine. So that if one party of them had 
foifted in, or taken out any thing, another party was ready to take/ 
notice of it, and wou’d be lure to tell the World of it. And this 
might be one great reafon, why God in his wife Providence might 
permit iuch an increafe of Herejies in the Infancy of the Church, 
viz. that thereby Chriftians might be forced to ftand upon their 
guard, and to have a (pedal Eye to the Scriptures, which were 
always the great Eye-fores of Heretics. And from this great wa- 
rinefs of the Church it was that fome of the Epiftles were fo long 
abroad before they found general entertainment in all the Churches 
of Christ, becaufe in thofe Epiftles which were doubted for 
fome time, there were fome paflages which feemed to favor fome 
of the Herefies then abroad > but when upon fevere inquiry they 
are found to be what they pretended, they were receiv’d in all the 
Chriftian Churches. 

4. Becaufe of the agreement between the Old Teftament and ( 
the New: the Prophecies of the Old Teftament appear with their , 
full accomplifhment in the New which we have •, lb that it is im- , 
poflible to think the New fhould be corrupted unlefs the Old were 
too, which is moft ynreafonable to imagin, when the Jews, who 
have been the great Confervators of the Old Teftament, have been 
all along the moft inveterate Enemies of the Chriftians : So that 
we cannot at all conceive it poflible that any material Corrupti- 
ons or Alterations fhou’d creep into the Scriptures, much lefs that j 
the true Copy fhou’d be loft, and a new ope forged. 

Suppofing then that we have the fame Authentic Records pre-/ 
ferv’d and handed down to us by the care of all Chriftian Churches,, 
which were written in the firft Ages of the Church of Christ-: 
what neceflity -can we imagin that God fhould work new Mira- 
cles to confirm that Doftrine which is convey’d down in a certain 
uninterrupted way to us, as being feaL’d by Miracles undoubted- 
ly Divine in the firft Promulgation and Penning of it? And this 
is the firft JReafon why the truth of tl\e Scriptures need not now 
be feal’d by new Miracles. 2. Another may be, becaufe God in 
the Scripture hath appointed other things to continue in hiS 
Church, to be as Seals to his People of the truth of the things 
contain’d in Scriptures. Such are outwardly, the Sacraments of 
the Gofpel, Baptifm, and the Lord’s Supper, which are fet apart 
as Seals to confirm the truth of the Covenant on. God’s part to- 
wards us in reference to the great Promifes contain’d in it, in re- 
ference to pardon of Sin, and the ground of our Acceptance with 
God by Jesus Christ: and inwardly God hath promis’d his 
Spirit to be as a Witnefs within them, that by its working and I 
ftrengthening Grace in the hearts of Believers, it may confirm to 
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them the truth of the Records of Scripture? when they find the i 
Counter-part of them written in their Hearts by the finger of the 
'Spirit of God. It cannot then be wtfh any reafon at all fuppos’d, 
that when a Divine Teftimony is already confirm’d by Miracles 
undoubtedly Divine, that new Miracles fhou’d be wrought in the 
Church to allure us of the truth of it. So Chryfoftom fully ex- 
chryfefi. preflech himfelf concerning Miracles, fpeaking of the firft Ages 
to i Cor. i. 0 f t h e Chriftian Church: W t»7* ijitvrt , % fA i firrmt, 

j . ^ 9 **' ^ w "> 7,71 •Upd— »»«» "f >» 3 ^“ MirOCleSWCTC 

ti. Eton. V€r y ufeful then , and not at all now for now we manifeft the truth . 
of what wefpeak from the f acred Scriptures , and the Miracles wrought 
in confirmation of them. Which that excellent Author there fully 
manifefts in a Difcourfe on this fubjed, Why Miracles were necef- 
fary in the beginning of the Chrifiian Churchy and are not now. To 
the fame purpofe St. Auftin (peaks where he difeourfeth of the 
Do vtr. truth of Religion : Accepimus major es noftros viftbilia miracula fe~ 
xdig. cMf. cutos effe perquos id altum eft ut necejfarta non effent pofteris ; be- 
4/1 caufe the World believed by the Miracles which were wrought at 
the firft preaching of the Gofpel, therefore Miracles are no longer 
neceftary. For we cannot conceive how the World fhou’d be at 
firft induced to believe without manifeft and uncontrouled Miracles. 

For as Chryfoftom (peaks, •* «*«<«/*» !**•■*>, /*<;$»» *i %t/& 

It was the great eft Miracles of ally if the World Jbou’d believe 
without Miracles. Which the Poet Dantes hath well exprefs’d in 
the Twenty-fourth Canto of Taradife. For when the Apoftle is 
there brought in, asking the Poet upon what account he took the 
Scriptures of the Old and New Teftament to be the Wordyef God » 
his Anfwcr is, Ill ' J . 

I 

• A • 

c Probatio qua verum hoc mihi rechdity 
Sunt operar qua fecuta funty ad qua Natura 
Non candefecit ferrum unquam out percujfit meudem 

l. e. The evidence of thpt is the Divine Tower of Miracles which 
was in thofe who deliver'd thofe things to the World. And when 
the Apoftle oatechifeth him further, how he knew thofe. Miracles 
were fuch as they pretended to bey viz. that they were true and Di» 
vine s his Anfwer is, . ; 

Si orbis terra fefe convertit ad Chriftianifhram, 

, Inquiebam ego, fine miraculis: hoc unum 

Eft taley ut reliqua non fint ejus centefima pars. 

i. e- If the World Jhou'd be converted to the Chriftian Faith with- 
out Miraclesy this wou'd be fo great a Miracley that (fibers were 
* not to be compar'd with it. I conclude this then, with that known 
De chit, faying of St. Auftin i Quifquis adhuc prodigiay ut credaty inquires* 

Dei, 1 . 1 *. magnum eft ipfe prodigium qui mundo credente non credit i. He that 
c»f. 8. fecks for Miracles fitll to induce him to Faitky when the World is \ 
. Converted to the Chriftian Faith, he needs notfeek for prodigies abroad $ 

* he Wants only a hoking-glafs to difeover one. For as be goes on. 
Unde temper thus erudittsyfr omne quod fieri non pot eft refpuentibusy 
fine, ullis miraculis nimium- mirabi liter tncredibUia credidit mupdus ? 

Whence 
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Whence came it to pafs that in fo learned and wary an Age as that was 
which the Apoftles preach'd in , the World without Miracles Jhou'd 
be brought to believe things fo Jlrangely incredible as thofe were which 
Christ andhis Apoftles preach'd ? So that by this it appears that 
the intention of Miracles was to confirm a Divine Teftimony to the 
W orld, and to make that appear credible which otherwife wou’d 
have fccmed incredible-, but to what end now, when this Divine 
Teftimony is believ’d in the World, fiiou’d Miracles be continu’d 
among thofe who believe the Do&rinc to be Divine, the Miracles 
wrought for the confirmation of it to have been true, and the Scri- 
ptures which contain both, to be the undoubted Word of God? 

To what purpofe then the huge out-cry of Miracles in the Ro> 
man Church is, is hard to conceive, unlefs it be to make it appear 
how ambitious that Church is of being called by the name or nim, 
whofe coming is after the working of Satan-, with all power , and » Thef. 2. 
ftgns, and lying wonders , and with all decei vablenefs of unright e- 9> ,0 - 
oufnefs in them that perijh , becaufe they receiv'd not the love of 
the Truth that they might be fav'd. For had they receiv’d the Love 
of the Truth of the Gofpel, they wou’d have believ’d it on the 
account of thofe Miracles, and Signs, and Wonders which were 
wrought for the confirmation of it, by Christ and his Apoftles > 
and not have gone about by their Juglings and Impoftures inftcad 
of bringing Men to believe the Gofpel, to make them queftion the 
truth of the firft Miracles when they fee fo many Counterfeits , 
had we not great aflurance the Apoftles were Men of other De- 
figns and Interefts than ‘Popifh Priefts are, and that there is not now 
any fuch neceflity of Miracles , as there was then when a Divine 
Teftimony revealing the truth of Chriftian Religion was confirm’d 
by them. 

2. Thofe Miracles cannot be ‘Divine, which are done now for the vi. 
confirmation of any thing contrary to that Divine Teftimony, which 
is confirm'd by uncontrouled Divine Miracles. The cafe is not the 
fame now, which was before the coming of Christ-, for then 
tho’ the Law of Mofes was confirm’d by Miracles yet tho’ the 
Do&rine of Christ did null the obligation of* that Law, the 
Miracles of Christ were to be look’d on as Divine, becaule God 
did not intend the Ceremonial Law to be perpetual and there 
were many Prophecies which cou’d not have their accomplifh- 
ment but under a new State : But now under the Gofpel, God 
hath declar’d this to be the laft Revelation of his Mina and Will 
to the World by his Son , that now the Prophecies of the Old 
Teftament arc accomplifh’d, and the Prophecies of the New re- 
fpedt only the various conditions of th cChriftian Church, without 
any the leaft intimation of any further Revelation of God’s Mind 
ana Will to the World: So that now the Scriptures are our ad- 
equate Rule of Faith, and that according to which we are to judg 
all pretenders to Infpiration or Miracles. And according to this 
Rule we are to proceed in any thing which is propounded to us 
to believe by any Perfons, upon any pretenfes whatfoever. Un- 
der the Law after the eftablifhment of the Law its felf by the Mi- 
racles of Mofes, the Rule of judging all pretenders to Miracles, 
was by the worfhip of the true God. If there arife among you a Deut. ij. 

‘ Prophet , or a dreamer of dreams, and giveth thee a [tgn, or a '• *» J- 
'* ' Gg 2 wonder. 
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•winder , and the fign or the wonder come to pafs , whereof he 
f pahe to thee , faying , Let us go after other Gods ( which thou 
hofi not known ) and let us ferve them j thou jhalt not hearken unto 
the words of that Prophet, or that dreamer of dreams: for the 
Lord your God proveth you to know whether you love the Lord your 
God with all your hearty and with all your foul. Whereby it is 
plain 9 that after the true Do&rine is confirm’d by Divine Miracles, 
God may give the Devil or falfc Prophets power to work, if not 
real Miracles , yet fuch as Men cannot judg by the things them- 
fclves whether they be real or no *, and this God may do for the 
tryal of Mens Faith, whether they will forfakc the true Dofrrinc 
confirm’d by greater Miracles for the lake of fuch Do&rines which 
are contrary thereto, and are confirm’d by falfe Prophets, by Signs 
and Wonders. Now in this cafe our Rule of tryal muft not be fo 
much the Wonders confider’d in themfelves whether real or no, as 
the comparing them with the Miracles which were wrought in con- 
firmation of that Do&rine, which is contrary to this, which thefe 
Wonders tend to the proving of. Therefore God’s People under 
the Law were to examin the fcope and drift of the Miracles •, if 
they were intended to bring them to Idolatry, whatever they were, 
they were not to hearken to thofe who did them. So now under 
the Golpeb as the worlhip of the true God was then the Stan- 
dard whereby to judg of Miracles by the Law of Mofes, lo the 
worlhip of tnetrue God thro’ J esus Christ, and by the Do- 
ctrine reveal’d by him, is the Standard whereby we ougnt to judg 
of all pretenders to work Miracles. So that let the Miracles be 
what they will, if they contradict that Doftrine which Christ 
reveal’d to the World, we are to lopk upon them as only tryals 
of our Faith in Christ, to fee whether we love him with our 
whole hearts or no. And therefore I think it needlefc to examin 
all the particulars of Lipfius his Relations of Miracles wrought 
by his Di va Virgo HaUenfis and AfprecoUu ; for if 1 fee, that their 
intention and foope is to fct up the worlhip of ‘Damons, or a 
middle fort of Deities between Cod and us, which the Scripture 
is ignorant of, cm that very account I am bound to rejeft them alL 
Altbo’ I think it very pofiible to find out the difference between 
true Miracles, and them, in the manner and circumltances of their 
operation •> but this, as it is of more curiolity, fo of le(s neceflity > 
for if the Doftrine of the Scriptures was confirm’d by Miracles 
infinitely above thefe, I am bound to adhere to that, and not to 
believe any other Dodrinc, though an Angel from Heaven Jbould 
preach it, much lefs, altbo’ lbme Poptfb Prieirs may boaft much 
of Miracles eo confirm a Do&rine oppofite to the Goipel : which 
I know not how for God may in judgment give thole Images 
Power to work, or others Faith to believe, becaufe rljey wou’d 
not receive the truth in the love of it : and thefe are now thole 
i Then x. jyfo lying wonders , which the Scripture forewarns us that 
9 " we Ihou’d not believe, viz. luch as lead men to the belief of Lies* 
or off Dodrines, contrary to that of theGolpelof Jesus Christ, 
vii. 3. Where Miracles are true and divine , there the effects which 
follow them upon the Minds of thofe who believe them, are true and 
divine, i. e. the effeft of believing of them, is the drawing of 
men from fin unto Goo. This the Primitive Chrijlians inliftcd 
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much upon, as an undoubted Evidence that the Miracles of C h r i s t 
■were wrought by a Divine power, becaufe the efF<?& which follow’d 
them, was the work of converfion of Souls from Jin and Idols to God 
rand Chrift, and all true piety and virtue. As the effect of the Mi- 
racles of Mofes was the drawing a People off from Superftition 
and Idolatry to the worfhip of the true God * fo the effect which 
follow’d the Belief of the Miracles of Christ in the World 
•was the purging Mens Souls from all fin and wickednels to make 
them New Creatures, and to live in all exa&nefis and holinefs of 
conversion. And thereby Origen difcovers the great difference 
between the Miracles of Christ and Antichrift, that the intent 
of all Antichrift' s Wonders was to bring men »*Mu> * to the 

deceivablenefs of unrighteoufnefs, whereby to defray them ; but the 
intent of the Miracles of Chrift was «*» +*#?», not the Cel ^‘- 

deceiving but the favmg of Souls j Z't £ r fit*, **} j w . 

kuk imifUfaf 1*1 m ii »xa.Ti»p, lixtyn in'nijWlii who can with any pro- 
bability fay that reformation of life and daily progrefs from e- 
*vil to good Jhould be the effett of mere deceit ? Ana therefore he 
faith, Chrift told his Difciples , that they jhou'd do greater works 
than he had done } becaufe by their P re aching and Miracles the eyes 
of blind Souls are opened , and the ears of fuch as were deaf to all 
goodnefs are opened fo far as to hearken to the ‘Precepts and Promifes 
of the Gofpet: and the feet of thofe who were lame in their inward 
many are fo healed as to delight to run in the ways of God's Com- 
mandments . Now is it poflible that thele fhou’d be the effe&s of 
any evil Spirit? But on the contrary we fee the effe&s of all Im- 
port ures, and pretended Miracles wrought by Diabolical power, 
was to bring men off from God to &n, and to. ddfolve that ftridt 
obligation to duty which was laid upon Men by the Gospel of Chrfft. 

Thus it was in that early Ape of the Apoftles, Simon Magus, who 
far out-went Apollonius Tyaneus or any other Heathen in his pre- 
tended Miracles, according to the report which is given of him 
by the Primitive Chriftians , but we fee the intent of hjs Miracles 
was to raife an admiration of himfelf, and to bring men off from v. Grot, in 
all holinefs of converfation, by aflerting among other damnable 1 Their *• 
Herefies, that God did not at all regard what Men did, but only 9 ,me f u E- 
what they believed: wherein the Gnoftics were his followers. 

Now when Miracles are wrought to be Patrons of fin, we may 
eafily know from whom they come. 

4 .'Thofe Miracles are wrought by a Divine Power , which tend to 
the overthrow of the Kingdom of Satan in the World. This is evi- vfir. 
dent from hence, becaufe all filch things as are out of Man’s power 
to effeft, muft either be done by a Power Divine or Diabolical: 

For as our Savior argues , Every Kingdom divided againfi its felf 
is brought to deflation , and every City or Houfe divided againfi its Matth - »*• 
felf cannot ft and and if Satan caft out Satan , he is divided againfi lf ’ i6 ' 
himfelf, how fhall then his Kingdom ft and? Now Chrift by his 
‘Miracles did not difportefs Satan out of Mens Bodies, but out of 
his Temples too, as hath been fhewn already. And hgfides, the 
Do&rine of Christ which was confirm’d by thoie Miracles, 
was in every thing dire&ly contrary to the Devil’s defign in 
the World. For, 1. The Devil’s defign was to conceal himfelf 
among thofe who worfhipp’d him the defign of the Go- 
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fpel was to difcover him whom the Gentiles worlhipped, to be an 
evil and malignant Spirit, that defign’d nothing but their ruin. 
Now it appears in the whole Hiftory of Gentilifm , the grand My- 
ftery of Satan which the Devil us’d among the Heathens was to 
make himfelf to be taken and worfliipp’d tor God, and to make 
them believe that their Damons were very good and benign Spi- 
rits-, which made the Tlatonifts and other Philofophers fo much 
incenfed againft the Primitive Chriftians , when they declar’d their 
* Damons to be nothing elfe but infernal and wicked Spirits which 
fought the deftru&ion of Souls. 

2 . The ‘Devil’s great defign was to draw men to the fn aft ice of 
the great eft wickednefs under a pretenfe of Religion ; as is very ob- 
fervable in all the Heathen Myfteries, which the more recondite 
and hidden they were, the greater wickednefs lay at the bottom 
of them, and fo were to purpofe Myfteries of Iniquity : But now 
the defign of the Gofpel was to pfomote the greateft purity both 
of Heart and Life -, there being in no other Religion in the World 
either fuch incomparable Precepts of Holinefs, or filch incouraging 
Promifes to the pra&ice of it (from eternal Life hereafter as the 
Reward, and the afliftance of God’s Spirit to help Men here) or 
fuch prevailing motives to perfuade men to it, from the love of 
God in Chrift to the fVbrldy the Undertakings of Chrift for us in 
his Death and Sufferings, the excellent Pattern we have to follow 
in our Savior’s own example : now thefe things make it plain that 
the defign of Chrift and the Devil are diametrically oppolite to 
each other. 3 . The defign of the Devil is to fet God and Man- 
kind at the greateft diftance from each other } the defign of Chrift 
in the Golbel is to bring them nearer together. The Devil firft 
tempts to fin, and then for fin-, he makes Men prefume to fin, and 
to defpair becaufe they have finned. Chrift firft keeps Men from 
fin, by his Precepts and Threatnings and then fuppofing fin, in- 
courageth them to repent with hopes of pardon procur’d by him- 
felf for all truly penitent and believing Sinners. Thus in every 
things the defign of Chrift and the Devil are contrary, which 
makes it evident that theiMiracles wrought' in confirmation of the 
Doctrine of Chrift cou’d be from no evil Spirit, and therefore muft 
be from a truly Divine Power. 

ix. / f. True and Divine Miracles may be known and diftinguijbed 
from falfe and diabolic ah from the circumftances , or the manner of 
\ their operation. There were fame peculiar Signatures on the Mi- 
irades of Chrift which are not to be found in any wrought by a 
Amob.c. v power lefs than Divine. Which Arnobius well exprefleth in thefe 
£ T** L x6 wor< k to Heathens. ‘Poteftis aliquem nobis defignarey monftrare 
f $c. XfA6 ’ ex omnibus illis Magis qui unquam fuere per fecula , conftmile illiquid 
Chrift 0 millefima ex parte qui fecerit? qui fine ulla vi carminum, 
fine herbarum aut graminum fuccisy fine ulla aliqua obfervatione 

follicita facrorUm y libaminum, temporum ? At qui conftitit Chrt- 

ftum fine ullis adminiculis rerum , fine ullius ritus obfervatione, vel 
legey omnia ilia qua fecit , nominis fui poffibilitate fecijfey & quod 
proprium, confentaneum , Deo dignum fuerat veroy nihil nocens aut 
noxiumy fed opiferumy fed falutare , fed auxiliaribus plenum bo- 
nis pot eft at is munifiae libiralitate donajfe? He challengeth the 
Heathens to produce any one of all their Magicians who did the 
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thouiandth part of what our Savior did : who made ufe of none 
of their Magical Rites and Obfervations in whatever he did } and 
whatever he did was merely by his own power , and was withal 
moft becoming God, and moll beneficial to the Wfold. And 
thence he proceeds to anfwer the Heathens about the Miracles 
wrought by their Gods, which fell fhort of thole of Christ in 
three main particulars, the Manner of their working, and the Num- 
ber of them, and the Quality of the things done. 

1. The manner of their working. What they did was with a great 
deal of pomp and ceremony-, what Christ aid was with a word 
{peaking, and fometimes without it by the touch of his Garment : 

Non inquiro , non exigo , faith he, quis Hens-, aut quo tempore , cm fu- 
erit aux Hiatus , aut quern fraffum rejlituerit fanitati illud folum au- 
. dire defidero , an fine ullius adjunct ione materia , i. e. medic aminis ali- 

ciijus ad tabfum morbos jufferit ab homimbus evolare^ imperaverit^fe- 
cerit , & emori valetudinum caufarn , & debilium corpora ad fuas 
remeare naturas. Omitting all other circumftances , name me , faith 
he, but which of your Gods ever cured, a Difeafe without any ad- 
joy ned matter , fome preferiptions or other s or which of them ever 
commanded Difeafes out of Bodies by their mere touch , and quite re- 
mov'd the caufe of the Diflempers. ^yEfculapius , he lays, cured 
Difeafes, but in the way that ordinary Bhyftcians do, by preferi- 
bing fome thing or other, to be done by the Patients. Nulla au- 
tem virtus eft medicaminibus amovere qua noceant ■, beneficia ifia re- 
turn , non funt curantium potefiates. To cure Difeafes by B refer i- 
ptions argues no power at all in the preferiber , but virtue in the 
Medicine. 

2 . In the number of the Berfons cured. They were very few which ’ 
were cured in the Heathen Temples v Christ cured whole mul- 
titudes, and that not in the Reveftries of the Temples where fraud 
and impofture might be eafily fufpe&ed , but in the prefence of 
the People who brought to him all manner of Perlons fick of all 
forts or Difeafes, which were cured by him $ and thefe fo nume- 
rous, that the Evangelift who records many of Christ’s Miracles 
which had been omitted by the other, yet tells us at laft, the Mi- 
racles of Christ were fo many, that the whole World would not joh.ii.if. 
contain them. But now Arnobius tells the Heathens , Quid prodeft 
oftendcre mum aut alterum fortaffe curatos , cum tot millibus fubve- 

nerit nemo , & plena fimt omnia miferorum infeliciumque delubra ? 

What matter is it to JBew one or two cured-> when thoufands lie con- 
tinually perijhing for want of cure? yea fuch as did cyEfculapium 
ipfum precibus fatigare-, & invitare mtferrimis votis , that cou’d not 
beg a cure of cf/Bfculaptus with all their earneftnefs and im- 
portunity. 

3 . /» the quality of the Difeafes cured. The Cures among the 
Heathens were fome flight things in comparifonof thofe perform- 
ed by Christ,- the moft Acute, the moft Chronical, the moft 
Malignant of Difeafes, cur’d by a Touch, a Word, a Thought. 

A Learned Bhyfician hath undertaken to make it evident from the Gui.Mtr. 
circumftances of the Hiftory, and from the received Principles 
among the moft Authentic Bhyftcians , that the Difeafes cured by 
our Savior, were all incurable by the Rules of Bhyfic j if fo, the 
greater the power of our Savior, who cured them with fo much 
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facility as he did. And he not.only cured all Difeafcs himfelf, but 
gate a power to others, who. were not at all verfed in matters of 
Arc ana Subtilty, that they fhou’d do Miracles likewife fine fucu 
& adminicifiis , without any fraud or ajfffipnce : quid dicitis O men - 
tes increduLe, difficile s, dura ! alicuine mortahum "Jupiter tile Capi- 
tolinas hujufmodi potefiatem dedit ? When did ever the great jji- 
piter Capitolinas give a power of working Miracles to any l 1 do not 
fay , faith he, of raffing the dead , or curing the blind , or healing 
the lame •, fed ut puftulam , reduviam , populam , nut vocis imperio aut m 
mantis contrettatione comprimeret: but to cure a wart , a pimple , any 
the moft trivial things with* a wprd fpeaking , or the touch of the 
hand. Upon this Arnobius challengeth the moft famous of all the 
Heathen Magicians , Zoroafires , Armenius , Bamphilus , Apollo- 
nius , Damigero, Dardanus, Velas', Jultanus, and JBsbulus, or any 
other renowned Magician to give power to any one to make the 
dumb to fpeak, the deaf to hear, the blind to fee, or bring life 
into a dead Body. Or if this be too hard, with all their Magic 
Rites and Incantations , but to do that quod a rufticis Chriftianis 
juffionibus fattitatum eft nudis, which ordinary Chriftians do by their 
mere words: So great a difference was there between the higheft 
that cou’d be done by Magic , and the leaf! that was done by the 
Name and Power of Christ. 

x. 6. Where Miracles are truly ‘Divine , God makes it evident to all 
impartial judgments that the things done exceed all created power. 
For which purpofe we are to obferve that tho’ Impoftures and 
Delufions may go far, the power of Magicians further when God 
. permits them; yet when God works Miracles to confirm a Divine 
Teftimoriy,he makes it evident that His power doth infinitely exceed 
1 them all. This is moft confpicuous, in the cafe of Mofes and our 
Bleffed Savior. Firft Mofes , he began to do feme Miracles in the 
prefence of ‘Pharaoh and the c/ Egyptians , turning his Rod into a 
8. io, it. feygjtf f b ut wc do not find ‘Pharaoh at all amaz a at it, but fends 
prefcntly for the Magicians to do the fame, who did it (whether 
really or only in appearance, is not material to our purpofe,) but 
i*, 0 ?!. 7 AaronV Rod fwallowed up theirs. The next time the waters are 
turned into blood by Mofes. The Magicians they do fo too . After 
8. 6, 7. this, Mofes brings up Frogs upon thl land, fo do the Magicians. So 
that here now is a plain and open conteft in the prefence pf c Pha^ 
raoh and his People, between Mofes and the Magicians , and they 
try for Victory over each other-, fb that if 'Mofes do no more than 
they, they wou’d look upon him but as a Magician •, but if Mofes 
do that which by the acknowledgment of thefe Magicians them- 
selves cou’d be only by Divine Power, thenitisdemonftrably evi- 
dent that his power was as far above the power of Magic, as God 
is above the Devil. Accordingly we find it in the very next Mi- 
racle in turning the duft into Cintphes (which we render) .lice, the 
*- Magicians are non-plujl, and give out, faying in plain terms. This 
is the finger of God. And what greater acknowledgment can there 
be of Divine Power chan the confeflion of thofe who feem’d tt* 
conteft with it, and to imitate it as much as pOflible? After this 
we find not the Magicians offering to conteft with Mofe/fr and u> the 
r. n. plague of Bails, we particularly read that they could not ftan^. before 
Mofes. Thus we fee in the cafe of Mofes how evidentit was .that 
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there was a Power above all power of Magic which did appear in Mo- 
fes. And fo likewile in the cafe of our Blefled Savior *, for altho’ 
Simon Magus, Apollonius , or others might do fome fmall things, 
or make^fome great (hew and noife by what they did > yet noiie of 
them ever came near the doing things of the fame kind which 
our Savior did, curing the born-blind , refloring the dead to life af- 
ter four day Si and fo as to live a confiderable time after 5 or in the 
manner he did them, with a Word, a Touch, with that frequency 
and opennefs before his greateft Enemies as well as Followers, and 
in fuch an uncontroul’d manner, that neither Jews or Heathens 
ever queftion’d the truth of them. And after all thefe, when he 
was laid in the grave after his Crucifixion, exactly according to his 
own prediction, he rofe again the third day, appear’d frequently 
among his Difciples for forty days together. After which in their 
pretence, he afcended up to Heaven , and loon after, made good 
nis promife to them , by fending his Holy Spirit upon them , by which . 
they fpake with Tongues, wrought Miracles, went up and down 
preaching the Gofpel of Christ with great boldnefs, cheerfulnefe 
and conftancy, ana after undergoing a great deal of hardfliip in it, 
they feal’d the truth of all they lpake with their Blood, laying down 
their Lives to give witnefs to it. Thus abundantly to the fatil- 
fafrion of the minds of all good Men hath God given the higheft 
Rational Evidence of the truth of the DoCtrine which he hath re- 
veal’d to the World. And thus I have finiflied the Second Part 
of my Task, which concern’d the Rational Evidence of the truth 
of Divine Revelation from the Perfons who were imploy’d to de- 
liver God’s mind to the World: And therein have, | hope, made 
it evident that both Mofes and the ‘Prophets, our Savior and his 
Apofiles , did come with lufficient Rational Evidence to con- 
vince the World that they were Perfons immediately lent from 
God. 
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Book III. 


CHAP. I. 

Of the Being of God. 

I. The Principles of all Religion lie in the Being of God and 
immortality of the Soul: from them the necefjity of a parti- 
cular Divine Revelation rationally deduced $ the method laid 
down for proving the Divine Authority of the Scriptures. 
JI, Why Moles doth not prove the Being of God, but fitppefe 
it. III. The notion of a Deity very conjonaot to Reafon. 
Of the nature of Idea’s* and particularly of the Idea of God~ 
IV. How we can form an Idea of an infinite Being. V> 
VI., How far fetch an Idea argues exigence. VH, VIII. 
The great uureafonaWenefs of Atheifm demonjfratcd. Of the 
Hypothefes of (he AttftQteljan and Epicurean Atheifls. IX. 
The AtbeijU peeta&s exavmd andrefmd. X> XI* XII* XIII. 
Of the nature of the Arguments whereby we prove there is a God. 
Of univerfal confent and the Evidence of that to prove a Deity 
and Immortality of Souls. XIV, XV. Of necefjity of Exijlehce 
imply din the notion of God, and how far that proves the Being 
of God. XVI. The order of the World and ufefulnefs of the 
parts of it, and efpecially of Mans body an argument of a Dei- 
ty. XVII. Some higher Principle jrov'd to he in the World than 
'Matter and Motion. XVIXI. The nature of the Soul, andpof- 

Jibiiity of its fubfiflingafter Death. XIX. Strange appearances 
in Nature not folvable by the power of Imagination. 

H Aving in the precedent Book largely given a rational ac- 
count of the grounds of our Faith, as to the Perfons 
whom God imploys to reveal his Mind to the Worlds if 
we cajj no\tf m^cit appear that thofefccred Records which we 
cdkbaaed -as^ DiViWly infpir’d , contain in them nothing un- 
worthy of fo great a name, or unbecoming Perfons font from God 
to deliver there will be nothing wanting to juftify our Religion 
in point of Reafon to be True, and of Revelation to be Divine. 
For the Scriptures themfelves coming to us in the name of God, 
we are bound to believe them to be fuch as they pretend to be, 
• unlefs 
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unlefs we have ground to queftion the general Foundations of all 
Religion as uncertain, or this particular way of Religion as not 
finable to thofe general foundations. The foundations of all Re- 
ligion lie in two things? That there is a God who rules the World, 
and that the Souls of Men are capable of fubfifting after 'Death ; 
for he that comes unto God , muft believe that he is, and that Heb - ,, <5 - 
he is a rewarder of them that feek him ; fo that if thefe things 
•be not llippos’d as moil agreeable to Human Reafon, we cannot 
imagin upon what grounds Mankind fhou’d embrace any way of 
Religion at all. For if there be not a God whom I am to fervc 
and obey, and if I have not a Soul of an immortal nature, there 
can be no fufficicnt obligation to Religion, nor motive inducing 
to it: For all obligation to Obedience muft foppofe the Exiftence 
of fuch a Being which hath power to command me? and by rea- 
fon of the promifeuous (batterings of good and evil in this Life, 
the Motives engaging Men to the practice of Religion, muft fop- 
pole the certainty of a future State. If thefe things be fore, and 

• the foundations of Religion in general thereby firmly eftablifh’dj J 

it will prefently follow as a matter moft agreeable to realbn, that 

the God whom we are to ferve Ihou’d himfelf prefcribe the way 
of his own worfhip ? arid if the right of Donation of that happi- 
mefs which Mens Souls are capable of be alone in himfolf, that he 
alone fhoa’d declare the Terms on which it may be expe&ed: For 
Man being a Creature endu’d with a free Principle of afting, 
which he is confcious to himfelf of, and therefore not being car- 
ry’d to his end by neceffity of Nature or external Violence, with- 
out the concurrence of his own Reafon and Choice, wemuft fup- 
pofe this Happinels to depend upon the performance of fomeCon- 
ditions on Man’s part, whereby ne may demonftrate that it is the 
matter of his free choice, and that he freely quits all other Inte- 
refts that he might obtain the enjoyment of it. Which Conditi- 
ons to be perform’d, being Expreftions of Man’s obedience to- 
wards God as his Creator and Governor, and of his gratitude for 
theTenders of fb great a Happinels which is the free gift of his 
Maker, we cannot foppofe any one to have power to prelcribe 
thefe Conditions, but he that hath power likewife to deprive the 
of brir Happinefs upon non-performance, and that muft be 
God himfelf. But in order to Man’s underftanding his Duty, and 
hii’ obligation to Obedience, it is neceflary that thefe Conditions 
muft' not be lock’d up in the Cabinet Council of Heaven, but muft 
be fo far declar’d ana reveal’d, that he may be fully acquainted 
with thofe Terms which his Happinefs depends upon? elfehisne- 
gleft of them wou’d be excufablc, and his mifery unavoidable. 

Had Man* indeed remain’d without offending his Maker, he might 
ftill have flood in his favor upon the general terms of Obedience 
due from the Creature to his Creator, and to all foch particular 
Precepts which fhou’d bear the imprels of his Maker’s will upon 
them? befide which, the whole Volume of the Creation, without, 
and his own Reafon within wou’d have been fofficient Dire&ors 
to him in the performance of his duty. But he abufing his liber- 
ty, and being thereby guilty of Afoftafy from God (as is evident 

* by a continu’d propenntytoSin, ana the ftrangenefs between God 
and the Souls of Men) a particular Revelation is now become ne- 
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ceflary, that Mankind may thereby underftand on what terms 
God will be pleas’d again, and by what means they may bereftor- 
ed into his favor. And laftly, it not agreeing with the free and 
communicative nature of Divine Goodnels (which was the firft 
Original of the World’s creation) to fiiffer all Mankind to perifh 
in tneir own folly, we muft fuppofe this way for Man’s recovery 
to be fbmewhere preferib’d, and the Revelation of it to be fome- 
where extant in tne World. So that from the general Principles* 
of the exiftence of God, and immortality of the Soul, we have 
deduced by clear and evident Reafon the neccflity of fbme parti' 
cular Divine Revelation, as the Standard andMcafure of Religion. 
And according to thefe Principles we muft examin whatever pre- 
tends to be of Divine Revelation •, for it muft be futable to that 
Divine nature from whom it is fuppos’d to come, and it muft be 
agreeable to the conditions of the Souls of Men j and therefore 
that which carries with it the greateft evidence of Divine Revela- 
tion, is, a faithful reprefentation of the ftate of the cafe between 
God and the Souls of Men, and a Divine difeovery of thofe ways 
whereby Mens Souls mav be fitted for eternal Happinefs. A Di- 
vine Revelation then muft be faithful and true in all its Narrations ; it 
muft be excellent and becoming God in all its Difcoveries. And 
therefore all that can with any reafon be defir’d for proof of the 
Divine Authority of the Scriptures , will lie in thefe three 
things. Firft, That the foundations of Religion are of undoubted 
certainty , or that there is a God y and that Mens Souls are Im- 
mortal. Secondly, That the Scriptures do moft faithfully relate 
the matters of greateft Antiquity therein contain'd (winch do moft 
concern the Hiftory of the Breach between God and Man.)Third- 
ly, that the Scriptures are the only Authentic Recofds of thofe 
terms on which happinefs may be expelled in another World. 

. I begin with the firft of them, which concerns the Exiftence of 
God, and Immortality of the Soul*, both which feem to be fup- 
pos’d as general Trolepfes in the Writings of Mofes, and as things 
lo confonant to Human nature, that none to whom his Writings 
fhou’d come cou’d be fuppos’d to queftion them. And therefore 
he fpends no time in theoperofc proving of either of thefe, know- 
ing to how little purpofe nis Writings wou’d be to fuch who de- 
ny’d thefe firft Principles of all Religion. But befidc this, there 1 
may be thefeaccounts given, why thefe main foundations of all Re- 
ligion are no more infilled on in the firft Books of the Scripture, 
which contain the Originals of the World. Firft, Becaufe thefe 
(were in the time of the writing of them, believed with an uni- 
' verfal confent of Mankind. In thofe more early days of the 
World, when the Tradition of the firft Ages of it wa^mdre frefh 
and intire, it is fearce imaginable that Men fhou’d queftion die Be- 
ing of a God, when the Hiftory of the Flood, and the Propaga- 
tion of the World after it by the Sons of Noah , and the b ur n ing 
of Sodom and Gomorrah were fb frefh in their memories, as having 
been done fb few Generations before them. And by what remains 
of any Hiftory of other Nations in thofe elder times Men were 
fo far from Atheifm y that ‘Polytheifm and Idolatry were the com- 
mon pra&ice of the World, as is moft evident in all Relations of 
the ancient Chaldeans , z^£gyptians y T hum crons y and other Na- 
tions, 
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dons, who all fuppos’d thefe two Principles, as well as thofe who 
ferv’d the true God. And in all probability , as Men are apt to 
run from one extreme to another, Tolytheijm was the firft occafion 
of Athetfm , and Idolatry of Irreligion. And thence we find the 
firft appearance of Atheifts to be in Che moft blind and fuperftiti- 
ous Age of Greece , when the obfcen'e Poets had fo debauch'd the 
common underftandings of the People, as to make them believe 
liich things concerning their Gods, which were fo incongruous to 
Human Nature, that all who had any fenfe ofgoodrtefs left, cou’d 
not but loath and abhor fuch Deities. And therefore we find all 
the flouts and jeers of the reputed Atheifts among them, fuch as 
Dionyfiusy Diagoras^ Theodoras , Euhemerus , Mejjbuus and others, 
were caft upon their venerable ‘Deities , which they fb fbtemnly 
worlhipped, who had been before, as Euhemerus plainly told them, 
poor mortal Men, and thofe not of the belt Reputation neither : 
and therefore as the Epicurean in Tally well fays, bthnis eorum cut- Cicero it 
tus ejfet in luliu-, the moft finable Devotion for them had beefi f e< £ 

lamenting their Death. Now when thefe common Deities yferfc ’ *' C ' 1 ' 
fb much derided by intelligent Men, and yet the order of , the 
World feem’d to tell them t here was really a God, tho’ thofe were 
none) thofe who had Philofophical witsi fuch as DefnocritusfihA 
Epicurus) fet themfelves to work to fee if they cou’d folve the 
hanomena of Nature without a Deity artd therefore affected 
the Origin of the Univcrfe to be only by a fortuitous ConcOerfe 
of infinite little Particles: but herein they befool’d themfelvesirtd 
their greedy Followers, who were glad to be rid of thofe Anxie- 
ties of mind which the thoughts of a Deity a^d an immortal Soul 
did caufe within them. Anaaltho’ Lucretius 1 ft a bravado tells us 
of his Mafter, that when Mens minds were fifftk under the bur- 
den of Religion , ’ * 

Humana ante oculos fade cum vita jacetet uertt.L i. 

In t err is opprejfa gravi fub relligione : 

* Primum Grains homo mor tales t oMer e contra 

Eft oculos aufuSi primufque obfiftere contra. 

That Epicurus was the firft true Gy ant who durft encounter the 
Gods, and if we believe him, overthrew them in open • field } 



Yet Cotta mTutiy reports the iflue of this Battle quite other wife) 
for altho’ the gr eaten triumph in this Victory had been, only to 
become like the Beafts that perifll } yet if we believe Cottay Epi- 
curus was fb far from gaining any of his belov’d Eafe and Pleafure 
by his Sentiments, that never was School- boy more afraid of a 
'Rod, nor did any Enemy more dread! a Conqueror, than Epicu- 
rus did the thoughts of a God and Death. Nee quenquam vidi cum it 
qui magis ea qua tmenda eJJe negarety thneretj mortem dico & ww. nwr. 
\Deos. So hard it is for an Epicurean even aftci* he’ hathProftitu- ' *' * 

ted his Confidence, to filence it > but (whatever there be in the 
Air) there is an Elaftical power in Confeience that will bear its felf 
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up notwithftanding the weight that is laid upon it. And yet after 
all the labors of Epicurus, he knew it was to no purpofe to en- 
deavor to root out wholly the belief of a Deity out of the World, 
becaule of the unanimous confent of the World in it > and there- 
fore he admits of it as a necefiary ‘P.rolepfts or Anticipation of 
Human Nature, quod in omnium animis Deorum notionem impref- 
fiffet ip fa natura , that nature its felf had (lamp'd an Idea of 
cietrt it God upon the minds of Men cum enim non injlituto alt quo, aut 
™ re aut ft °P m *° conftituta, maneatque ad unum omnium 
frma confenfio , intetiigi neceffe eft 'Deos effe, quoniam inftt as eo- 
rum, vel potius innatas cognitiones habemus ■, de quo autem omni- 
um natura confentit , id verum effe neceffe eft , as Velleius the Epi- 
curean argues. Since the belief of a Deity, neither riles from 
Cuftom nor was ena&ed by Law, yet is unanimoully aflented to 
v by all Mankind j it necefiarily follows that there muft be a Deity, 
becaule the Idea of it is lo natural to us. If it were thus ac- 
knowledg’d in the Philolbphical Age of Greece , when Men bent 
their wits to unfettle the Belief of fuch things as tended to Reli- 

f ion •, how much more might it be efteem’d a general Principle of 
luman Nature in thofe elder times, when not fo much as one 
' Diflenter appear’d that we read of among the more ancient Na- 
tions? But Secondly , it was lefs needful for Mofes to infill much 
;on the proof of a Deity in his Writings, when his veryimploy- 
ment, and the Hiftory ne wrote, was the greateft Evidence that 
there was one. Cou’d any of them queftion, whether there were 
a God, or no, who had heard his voice at Mount Sinai , and had 
receiv’d a Law from him, who had been prefent at lo many Mi- 
racles which were done by Mofes in ^/Egypt and the Wildernefs? 
What more evident demonftration of God cou’d be defir’d, than 
thofe many unparallcll’d Miracles, which were wrought among 
them ? And thofe who wou’d not be convinced by them that there 
was a God, wou’d certainly be convinced by nothing. Thirdly , 
It was unfutable to the purpofe of Mofes to go about to prove a- 
ny thing he deliver’d by the mere force of Human Rcalon, be- 
caufe he writ as a Perfon imploy’d by God •, and therefore by the 
Arguments on which they were to believe his Teftimony in what- 
ever he writ, they cou’d not. but believe there was a God that 
imploy.’d him. And from hence it is that Mofes with fo much 
Majelty and Authority begins the Hiltory of the Creation, with, 
In the beginning God created the Heaven^ and the Earth. There 
cou’d be no" greater Evidence that there was an infinitely wife, good, 
and powerful God, than that the Univerfe was produced out of 
nothing bvjup and what reafon con’d there be to diltruft his 
/ Teftimony who relates it, who manifefted not only that there was 
a God, but that he was imploy’d by him, by the Miracles which 
he wrought? So that all our former difeourfe concerning the Evi- 
dences of Divine Revelation, are a moft palpable demonftration 
of a Deity j for if there be fuch a power which can alter the courfe' 
of Nature when he pleafes, the Being wherein it is, muft needs 
be infinitej which is the fame which we mean by God. 
m. But yet for thofe whole minds are fo coy and fqueamilh as to a- 
ny thing of Divine Revelation, we want not iumcient Evidence 

in 




in point of Rcafon to prove to them the Exiftence of a Deity. In 
order to which, I fhall clear thefe following Proportions. 

1. That the true notion of a Deity is mojt agreeable to the faculties 
of Mens Souls , and moji confonant to Reafon and the Light of Nature. 

2. That thofe who will not believe that there is a God , do 
believe other things on far lefs Reafon-, and rnuft by their own 
Trinciples deny fome things which are apparently true. 

3. That we have a certain Evidence that there is a God , as 
it is poffible for us to have , confidering his nature. 

That the true notion of God is mojt agreeable to the faculties Vro P- »• 
of Mens Souls , and mojt confonant to Reafon and the Light of 
Nature: i. e. that the Idea of God (or that which we conceive in 
our minds when we think of God) is fo far from being any ways 
repugnant to any Principle of Reafon within us, that it is hard to 
pitch on any otner Notion which hath fewer entanglements in it, 
to a mind fo far Metaphyfical as to abftract from Sence and Pre- 
judice. I grant it very difficult, nay impoffible, for thole to have 
any true fctl’d notion of a God, who fearch for an Idea of him in 
their Fancies, and were never confcious to themfelvcs of any 
higher faculty in their Souls than mere Imagination. Such may 
have imaginem fovis, or gale at a Minerva , as he in Tally lpeaks, 
feme Idea of an Idol in their minds, but none of a true God. For 
we may as foon come by the light of colours to underltand the na- 
ture of Sounds, as by any corporal Phantafms come to have a 
true Idea of God. And altho’ fometimes an Idea be taken for that 
imprelfion of things which is lodg’d in the Phantafy, yet here we 
take it in a more general fence, as it contains the reprclentation of 
any thing in the Mind j as it is commonly faid in the Schools that 
the Divine Intellect doth underftand things by their Ideas, which 
are nothing elfe but the things thcmlelves as they are obje&ively 
reprelented to the Underftanding. So that an Idea in its general 
fence in which we take it, is nothing clfe but the objective Being 
of a thing as it terminates the Underftanding, and is the form of 
the a<ft of lntelle&ion : that which is then immediately reprelent- 
ed to the mind in its perception of things, is the Idea or Notion 
of it. Now fuch an Idea as this is, may be either true or falle. 

For better underftanding of which we rnuft confider that an Idea 
in the Soul may be confidcr’d two ways. 1. As it is a mode of 
Cogitation, ortheaft of the Soul apprehending an Objeft; now this 
way no Idea can be falle-, for as it is an att of the Mind, every 
Idea hath its truth : for whether I imagine a Golden Mountain, or 
another, it matters not here-, for the one Idea is as true as the o- 
thcr, confidering it merely as an a£f of the Mind. For the Mind 
is as really imploy’d about the one as the other j as the Will is a- 
Bout an Object whether it be feafible or no. 2. The Idea maybe 
eonflder’d in regard of its Objefrive Reality, or as it reprelents fome 
outward object now the truth or fallhood of the Idea lies in 
tfcc Underftanding pafling judgment oncerning the outward 
as exiftent , which doth correfpond to the Idea 
wBich is in the Mind. And thcpronenels of theUnderftanding’s 
ertror in this cafe arifeth from the different nature of thole things 
wfiich are reprefented to the Mind -, for fome of them are general 
and abftra&ed things, and do not at all fuppole exiftence, as the 
nature of Truth, of a Being, Of Cogitation * other Ideas depend 
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upon Exiftence fuppos’d, as the Idea of the Sun, which I appre- 
hend in my Mind becaufe I have feen it; but befides thefe, tnere 
are other Ideas in the Mind , which the Undemanding forms 
within its felf by its own power, as it is a Principle of Cogitati- 
on ; fuch are thofe which are called entia rationis , and have no ci- 
ther Exiftence at all but only in the Underftanding, as Chimera's, 
Centaures , &c. Now as to thefe, we are to obferve, that altho’ 
the compofition of thefe things together by the Underftanding, 
be that which makes thefe Ideas to be only fictitious, yet the 
Underftanding would not be able to compound fuch things, were 
they not feverally reprefented to the Mind ; as unlefs we had 
known what a Horfc and a Man had been, our minds cou’d not 
have conjoyn’d them together in its apprehenfion. So that in thefe 
which are the moft fictitious Ideas, we fee, that altho’ the Idea 
its felf be a mere creature of the Underftanding, yet the Mind 
cou’d not form fuch an Idea but upon Pre-cxiftent matter, and 
fome objective reality muft be fuppos’d in order to the intellectual 
Conception of thefe Anomalous Entities. By which we fee that 
that ftrange kind,of Omnipotency which fome have attributed to 
Underftanding, lies not in a Power of conceiving things wholly 
impoffible, or fanfying Ideas of abfblute Non-entities, but in a 
kind of African Copulation of fuch Species of things together, 
which in Nature feem wholly incompoffible, (as the Schools fpeak) 
or have no congruity at all in the order of the Univerfe. So that had 
there never been any fuch things in the World as matter and mo- 
tion-, it is very hard to conceive , how the Underftanding cou’d 
have form’d within its felf the variety of the Species of fuch things, 
which are the reful ts of thofe two grand Principles of the Uni- 
verfe. But becaufe it is fo impoffible for minds not very Contem- 
plative and Metaphyfical to abftraCt from matter, thence it is we 
are apt to imagin fuch a Power in the Underftanding, whereby it 
may form Ideas of fuch things which have no objective reality 
at all. I grant thofe we call entia rationis have no external reality 
as they are fuch ; but yet I fay , the exiftence of matter in the 
World, and the corporeal Phantafms of outward Beings, are the 
foundation of the Soul’s conception of thofe Entities, which have 
no exiftence beyond the Human Intellect. 

The great inquiry then is, how far this Plaftic Power of the 
Underftanding, may extend its felf in its forming an Idea of God. 
That there is duch a one in the minds of Men, is evident to every 
one that confiilts his own Faculties, and inquires of them, whe- 
ther they cannot apprehend a fetl’d and confiftent Notion of a Be- 
ing which is abfolutely PerfeCt. For that is all weunderftand by the 
idea of God; not that there is any fuch connate Idea in the Soul, 
in the fenfe which connate Ideas are commonly underftood; but 
that there is a Faculty in the Soul, whereby upon the free ufe of 
Rcafon,ir can form within its felf a fetl’d Notion of fuch a Being, 
which is as perfeCt as it is'poffible for us to conceive a Being to be. 
If any difficulty be made concerning the forming fuch aNotionin 
ones mind, letthePerfbn who feruples it, only inquire of hitnfelf 
whether he judges all Beings in the World equal ; whether *a. 
Mufhroom hath in it all the perfections which Man hath ? which i 
fuppofe none, who have a Mind within them can queftion. If then it 
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be granted that Man hath forac Perfections in him above inferior 
Creatures, it will be no matter of difficulty to fliew wherein Man 
exceeds other inferior Beings. For is not Life a greater Perfecti- 
on than the want of it? Is not Reafon and Knowledge, a Per- 
fection above Senfe ? and fo let us proceed to thofe things, where- 
in one Man differs from another ■, for it is evident, that all Men 
are not of equal Accompliffiments ; is not then Forecaft and 
Prudence above Incogi fancy and Folly ? Is not the knowledge of 
Caufes of things better than Stupidity and Ignorance ? Is not Bene- 
ficence and Liberaility more noble than Parfimony and Narrownefs 
of Spirit ? Is not true Goodnefs far above Debauchery and Intem- 
perance ? And are not all thefe far better, when they are joyn’d 
with fuch a power as hath no limits or bounds at all? Now then 
is it not poffible for a Man’s mind , proceeding in its ordinary way 
of IntelleCtion, to form a notion of fuch a Being, which hath 
Wifdom, Goodnefs and Power in it, without any limits and 
bounds at all, or any of thofe Abatements, which any of thefe 
Perfections are found with in Man? For it is unconceivable, that 
the mind of Man can attribute to its felfabfolute Perfection, when 
it cannot but fee its own defects in thofe things it excells other 
Creatures in •, and fuppofing it had Power, Goodnefs and Know- 
ledg far above what it hath ; yet it cannot but fay, that thefe Per- 
fections wou’d be greater if it were always poflefs’d of them, and 
it were impoffible that it ffiould ever ceafe to be, or not have been. 
So that now joyning infinite Goodnefs, Wifdom and Power, with 
Eternity and neceffity of Exiftence, the refult is the notion of a 
Being abfolutely perfect. So that now whoever queftions the fu- 
tablenefs of fuch a Notion or Idea to the faculties of Mens Souls, 
muft queftion the truth of his own Faculties, and the method they 
proceed in, in their cleareft Conceptions and Ratiocinations. And 
the Mind of Man may as well queftion the truth of any Idea it 
hath within its felf, as of this we now difeourfe of. Nay, it may 
be far fooner puzl’d in any of thofe Ideas, which are tranfmitted 
into the Phantafy by the impreffions of Corporeal Beings upon 
the Organs of Senfe, than in this more intellectual and abftraCted 
Idea, which depends wholly upon the Mind. 

All the difficulty now is, whether this Idea of fuch an abfblute- 
ly perfect Being, be any thing elfe but the Underftanding’s Plaftic 
power, whereby it can unite all thefe Perfections together in one 
Conception i or doth it neceflarily imply, that there muft be fuch 
a Being really exiftent, or elfe I cou’d never have form’d fuch a 
fetl’d Notion of him in my mind? To this I anfwer, i. It is as 
much as I defirc at prefent, that the forming of fuch an Idea in 
the Mind, is as finable and agreeable to our Faculties as the form- 
ing the Conception of any other Being in the World. For here- 
by it is moft evident that the notion of a God imports nothing 
incongruous to Reafon, or repugnant to the Faculties of our Souls-, 
but that the Mind will form as fetl’d and clear a notion of God, 
as of any thing which in the judgment of Epicurus , his infallible 
Senfcs did the moft afliire him of So that there can be no fha- 
dow of a pretenfe, why any fhou’d rejeCt the Being of a God 
becaufe of the impoffibility to conceive any fuch Being as God 
is. If to this it be objected, that fuch things are imply' d in this 
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Idea, which make it unconceivable , in that all the Berfeffions in this 
Being are /appos'd to be infinite , and Infinity tran/cerids our capacity 
of apprehension. To this I an'fwer, i. That thofe who deny Infi- 
nity (n God, mull neccflarily attribute it to fomething elfe, as to 
infinite Space, infinity of fuccdfion of Ages and Perfons, if the 
World were Eternal} and therefore it is moll unreafonable to rejeCt 
any Notion for that, which it is impoffible, but if I deny that, I 
muft attribute it to fomething elfe, to whofe Idea it is for lefs proper 
than it is to God’s. 2. Left I Ihou’d rather feek to avoid the Ar- 
gument than to fatisfy it, I fay, that tho’ infinite as infinite can- 
not be comprehended, yet we may clearly and diftinCtly apprehend 
a Being to be of that nature, that no limits can be aflign’d to it, 
as to its Power or Prefence which is as much as to underftand it 
to be infinite. The ratio formalis of Infinity may not be under- 
ftood clearly and diftinCtly, but yet the Being which is infinite may 
be. Infinity its felf cannot be on this account, becaufc however 
Pofitive we apprehend it, yet we always apprehend it in a Nega- 
tive way, becaufe we conceive if by denying all limitations and 
bounds to it} but the Being which is infinite we apprehend in a 
Pofitive Manner, altho’ not adequately, becaufe we cannot com- 
v preherid all which is in it. As we may clearly and diftinCtly fee the Sea, 
tho‘ we cannot difeover the bounds of it} fo may we clearly and 
diftinCtly apprehend fome Perfections of God when we fix our 
Minds on them, altho' we are not able to grafp them altogether 
in our narrow and confin’d Intellects, becaufe they are infinite. 
Thus we fee that God’s Infinity doth not at all abate the cleamefs 
and diftinCtnefs of the Notion which we have of God } fb that 
tho’ the Perfections of God are without bounds or limits, yet it 
bears no repugnancy at all to Mens natural Faculties, to have a feri’d 
Idea of a Being infinitely perfect in their Minds. 
vl To the Queftion I anlwer , It feems highly probable and far 
more confonant to Reafon than the contrary, that this Idea of 
God upon the mind of Man, is no merely fictitious Idea, but that 
it is really imprinted there by that God whole Idea it is, and 
therefore doth fuppofe a reality in the Thing correfpondenttothat 
objective reality which is in the Underftanding. Foraltho’Iamnot 
fb well fatisfy’a that the mere objective reality of the Idea of God 
doth exceed the efficiency of the mind, as that Idea is nakedly 
conflder’d in its felf, becaufe of the unlimited power of the Un- 
derftanding in conception: Yet I fay, confidcring that Idea in all 
the circumftances o fit, it feems highly probable that it is no mere 
ens rationis, or figment of the underftanding} and that will ap- 
pear on thefe confiderations. 1. This Idea is of fuch a Nature as 
cou’d not be form'd from the Underftanding’s confideration of any 
corporeal Phantafins. Becaufe whatever hath any thing of Natter 
in it, involves of neceflity many imperfections along with it-, for 
every part of Matter is divifible into more parts. Now it is a 
thing evident to Natural Light, that it is a greater Perfection not 
to be divifible than to be fo. Befides, corporeal Phantafins arc 
fb far from helping us in forming this Idea, that they alone hin- 
der us from a aiftinCt Conception of it, while we attend to them-, 
becaufe thefe bear no proportion at all to fuch a Being. So that this 
Idea however muft be a pure aCt of IntelleCtion, andtherefore fup- 
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pofing there were no other facultyifc Man but Imagination) it wo ud 
bear the greateft repugnancy to our Conceptions, and it wou’d be 
according to the Principles of Epicurus and fome moderri Philo- 
fophers, a thing wholly impofiible to form an Idea of God, un- 
lels with Epicurus we imagin him to be Corporeal, which is to fay, 
he is no God. Which was the reafon that Tully faid, Epicurus 
did only, nomine ponere , re toilers 'Deos , becaufc fuch a Notion of 
God is repugnant to Natural Light. So that if this Idea doth 
wholly abftrad from corporeal Phantafms-, it thereby appears that 
there is a higher faculty in Man’s Soul than mere imagination, 
and it is hardly conceivable whence a faculty which thus extends 
it to an infinite objed, fhou’d come, but from an infinite Being: 
efpecially if we confidcr, Secondly, That the Underftanding m 
forming this Idea of God, doth not by diftind ads, firft colled 
one Perfedion, and then another, and at lafl unite thefe together, 
but the fimplicity and unity of all thefe Perfcdions is as neccfla- 
rily conceiv’d as any of ’them. Granting then that the Under- 
ftanding by the obfervingof feveral Perfedions in the World, might 
be able to abftrad thefe feverally from each Being wherein they 
were, yet whence fhou’d the Idea of the Unity and Infeparability 
of all thefe Perfedions come? The Mind may, it is true, knit 
fbme things together in fiditious Ideas, but then thofc arc fo far 
from unity with each other, that in thcmfelves they (peak mutual 
Repugnancy to one another, which makes them proper entia ra- 
tionis } but thefe feveral Perfedions are fo far from fpeaking re- 
pugnancy to C3ch other, that the Unity and Infeparability of them 
is as neceflary to the forming of this Idea, as any other Perfedion 
whatfoever. So that from hence it appears that the confidcration 
of the Perfedions which are in the Creatures, is only an occafion 
given to the Mind to help it in its Idea of God, and not that the Idea 
itfelf depends upon thofe Perfedions as the caufesof it: as in the 
cleareft Mathematical truths the Manner of demonftration may be 
neceffary to help the Underftanding to its clearer affent, tho’ the 
things in themfelvcs be undoubtedly true. For all minds are not 
equally capable of the fame truths j fome are of quicker apprehen- 
fion than others are * now altho’ to flower apprehenfions a more 
particular way of demonftrating things be neceflary, vet the truths 
in themfelvcs are equal, tho’ they have not equal Evidence to feve- 
ral Perfons. 

3. It appears that this is no mere fiditious Idea from the uni- 
formity of it in all perfons who have freed thcmfelves from the 
Entanglements of corporeal phantafms. Thofe we call entia ra- 
tionis , we find by experience in our Minds, that they are form’d 
ad placitunii we may imagin them as many ways as we pleafej but 
we fee it is quite otherwife in this Idea of Godj for in thofe Attri- 
butes or perfedions which by the light of Nature we attribute to 
God, there is an uniform confent in all thofe who have divefted 
their Minds of corporeal phantafms in their conceptions of God. 
For while men have agreed that the obied of their Idea is a Being ab- 
folutely petfed, there hath been no diflent in the Perfedions which 
have been attributed to it j none have queflion’d but infinite Wif- 
dom, Goodnefs, and Power, joyn’d with neceflity of Exiftence, have 
been all imply’d in this Idea. So that it is fcarce poffible to in- 
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ftanotTin any’ one Idea, no not of thofe which are moft obvious 
to our Senies, wherein there hath been fo great an uniformity of 
Mens conceptions as in this Idea of God. And the moft grofs 
corporeal Idea of the moft fcnfible matter hath been more liable to 
heats and difputes among Thilofophers , than this Idea of a Being 
infinite and purely fpiritual. Which ftrongly proves my prefen t 
Propofition, That this Idea of God is very confonant to Natural 
light} for it is hardly conceivable that there ihou’d be lb uni- 
verfal a Confent of minds in this Idea, were it not a Natural re- 
fult from the free ufeof ourReafon and Faculties. And that which 
adds further weight to this Argument is, that altho’ Infinity be 
fo neceflarily imply^d in this Idea of God, yet Men do not attribute 
all ki,nd of infinite Things to God } for there being conceivable in- 
finite Number, infinite Longitude, as well as infinite power and 
knowledg, our minds readily attribute the latter to God, and as rea- 
dily abftraCt the other from his Nature, which is an Argument rhis 
Idea is not fictitious, but argues Reality in the thing correfpondent 
to our conception of it. So much may fuffice to clear the firft Pro- 
pofition, viz. That the notion of a God is very putable to the Fa- 
culties of Mens Souls , and to that light of Mature which they pro T 
ceed by in forming the conceptions of things. 
vn< Thofe who deny that there is a God , do affert of her things on far 
Tnf. >. i e r $ evidence of Reaforh and rnujl by their own principle; deny feme 
things which are apparently true. One wou’dexpeflt that fych Per- 
iods who are apt to condemn the whole World of roily ip believing 
the truth of Religion, and wou’d fain be admired as Men oif a 
deeper reach, and greater wit and fagacity than othefs^ wou’d, when 
they have exploded a T^ity* at leaft give us fome more rational 
ana confident account of things, than we can give that there is a 
God. But on the contrary we find the reafbns on which they re- 
ject a Deity fo lamentably weak, and fo eafily retorted upon thejna- 
felycs, and the Hypothefes they fubftitute mftead of a Deity fo 
precarious, obfeure andf uncertain, that we need no other Argu- 
ment to evince the reafonablenefs of Religion, than from the ma- 
nifeft folly as well as impiety of thofe who joppofe it. Which we 
fiiall make evident ,by thefe two things : i. That while they deny p 
Deity ithey affert other things on far lefs reafon. 2. Thpt by thofe prin- 
ciples on which they deny a Deity ? they mufl deny fome things which 
are apparently true. 

1. 1. That they offer t fome things on far lefs reafon than we flo that 

there is a God. For if there be not an infinitely powerful God 
who produced the World out of nothing, it muft neceflarily folloyr 
. according to the different Principles of the Arifiotelian and Epi- 
curean AtheiflSi that either the World was as it is from all eter- 
nity, or effe that it was at firft made by tfie fortuitous concourfe 
qf ^toms.. Now I appeal to the Reafon pf any Perfbn, who hath the 
free ufe of it, Whether either of thefe two Hypothefes urged with the 
fame or greater difficulties, drc. be not far more weakly prov’d than 
the exiftence of a Deity is, or theprodu&ion of the World by Him- 
1. They run thtmfelves into the fame difficulties which they wou'd 
avoid in the belief of a Deity} and nothing can be a greater evi- 
dence of an entangled Mind than this is : fo deny a thing becaufe 
of fome difficulty ip -it, and inftead of it to aflert another thing 
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which is chargeable with the very fame difficulty in a higher de- 
gree. Thus when they rcjctt a 'Deity , becaufe they cannot under- 
ftand what Infinity means j both thefe Hypothefes are liable to the 
fame intricacy in apprehending the nature of fome thing infinite. 

For according to the Epicureans , there mud be an infinite Space, 
and what greater eafe to the Mind is there in conceiving an Idea 
of that than of an infinite Being ? And if the World be eternal, 
theremuft have been paft an infinite fucceffion of Ages, and is not 
the Underftanding as eafily loft in this, as in an eternal Being 
which created the World? For if the courfe of Generations in 
the World had no beginning at all, (which neceffarily follows upon 
the eternity of the World) then an infinite number of fucceffions 
are already paft, and if paft, then at an end, and fo we find an 
infinite which hath had an end, which is a conlequence becoming 
one who avoids the belief of a Deity , bccaufe Infinity is an un- 
conceivable thing. Befidcs, if the number of Generations hath 
been infinite-, thefe two Confequences will unavoidably follow, 
which the reafbn of any one but an Atheiji wou’d ftartlc at, that 
one infinite may be greater than another, and that the part is £- 
qual to the whole. For let him fix where he pleafe, in the courfe 
of Generations, I demand whether in the Great-grand- father’s 
time the fucceffion of Generations was finite or infinite > if finite, 
then it had a beginning and fo the World not eternal} if infinite, 
then I ask, whether there were not a longer fucceffion of Genera- 
tions in the time of his Great-grand-children, and fo there muft 
be a number greater than that which was infinipp j for the former 
fucceffion was infinite, and this hath more Generations in it than 
that had : but if it be faid that they were equal, becaufc both in- 
finite, then the fucceffions of Generations to the Grand-father, 
being but a part of that which extends to his Grand-children and 
pofterity, the part is equal to the whole. And is not now the 
notion of an infinite Being enough to ftumblean^/A«//’sReafon, 
when he can fo nimbly leap over fo apparent contradi&ions ? I 
infift not on this as an evident Demonftration to prove a Deity , 
which poffibly it may not amount to, bccaufe it may only demon- 
ftrate the impoffibility of our Underftandings comprehending the 
nature of Infinity. But however it doth moft evidently demon- 
ftratc the folly and unreafonablenefs of the Atheiji, who rejects the 
Being of God on the account of his infinity, when his Under- 
. ftanding is more loft in apprehending an infinite fucceffion of Ge- 
nerations which follows from his fuppofition of the eternity of 
the World. If then it be impoffiblc, as it is, upon any Principles 
whatfoever, to avoid the conception of fomewhat infinite and e- 
ternal, either Matter or Space, or fome Being, let any one appeal 
to his own Reafon, whether it be not more agreeable to that, to 
attribute thefe Perfections to fuch a Being, to whofe Idea they 
neceflarily belong, than to attribute them to this World, in whole 
conception they are not at all imply’d -, but on the contrary they 
do far more puzzle our Underftandings than when we conceive 
them to be in God. If fomewhat muft have a continued duration 
and be of an unbounded nature, how much more rational is it to 
conceive Wifdom, Power, and Goodnefs to be conjoyn’d withE- 
ternity and Infinity, than to beftow thefe Attributes upon an 
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empty Space, or upon dull and una&ive Matter? It cannot be 
Reafon then, but Tome more bafe and unworthy Principle which 
makes the Atheifl quedion the Being of God, becaufe his Per- 
fections are unconceivable, when according to his own Principles 
the mod puzzling Attributes of God return upon him with more 
force and violence, and that in a more inexplicable manner. 
viii. 2 . As the Atheifl muft admit thole things himlelf which he rejects 
the Being of God for* lo he admits them upon far weaker grounds 
than we ao attribute them to God. If any thing may be made 
evident to Man’s natural Reafon concerning the exidencc of a Be- 
ing fo infinite as God is, we doubt not but to make it appear that 
we have great aflurance of the Being of God -, but how far mult 
the Atheifl go, how heartily mud he beg before his Hypothefls ci- 
ther of the fortuitous Concourfc of Atoms , or Eternity of the 
World will be granted to him? For if we day till he proves ei- 
ther of thefe by evident and demon drative Reafons, the World 
may have an end before he proves his Atoms cou’d give it a be- 
ginning, and. we may find it Eternal, a parte pojh before he can 
prove it was fo a parte ante. For. the proof of a Deity we ap- 
peal to his own Faculties, Reafon and Confidence ; we make ufc 
of Arguments before his Eyes ; we bring the univcrfal Senfe of 
Mankind along with us : But for his Principles, .we mud wholly 
alter the prelent Stage of the World, and crumblethewholeUni- 
verle into little Particles} we mud grind the Sun to Powder, and by 
a new way of Interment turn the Earth into Dud and Allies, be- 
fore we can lb much as imagin how the World cou’d be fram’d. 
And when we have thus far begg’d leave to imagin things to be 
what they never were, we mud then dand by in fome infinite Space 
to behold the friskings and Dancings about of thefe little Particles 
of Matter, till by their frequent Rencounters and Judlings one 
upon another, they at lad link themfelves together , and run lb 
long in a round till they make Whirl-pools enough for Sun, Moon 
and Stars, and all the Bodies of the Univerfe to emerge out of. 
But what was it which at fird let thefe little Particles of Matter 
in motion ? Whence came lo great variety in them to producefuch 
wonderful diverlities in Bodies as there are in the World? How 
came thele cafual Motions to hit fo luckily into fuch admirable 
Contrivances as arc in the Univerfc? When I once fee athouland 
blind Men run the point of a Sword in at a Key-hole without one 
milling} when I find them all frisking together in afpaciousField, 
and exa&ly meeting all at lad in the very middle of it } when I 
oncC find, as Tally fpeaks, the Annals of Ennius fairly written in 
a heap of Sand, and as Kepler's Wife told him, a Room full of 
Herbs moving up and down fall down into the exaft order of Sal- 
lets, I may then think the Atomical Hypothefls probable, and not 
before. But what Evidence of Reafon or Demondration have we, 
that the great Bodies of the World did refult from fuch a Motion 
of thefe linall Particles? It is pojflble to be fo , faith Epicurus } 
What if we grant it poflible ? Can no things in the World be, 
which it is poflible might have been otherwife? What elfe thinks 
Epicurus of the Generations of things now ? They are fuch cer- 
tainly as the World now is, and yet he believes it was once other- 
wife : Mud therefore a bare poflEibility of the contrary make us 
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deny ourReafon, lllence Confidence, contradict the univerfal Senfe of 
Mankind by excluding a Deity out of the World? But whence doth 
it appear poffible? Did we ever find any thing of the famenature 
with the World produced in fuch a manner by fuch a concourfe 
of Atoms ? Or is it bccaufe wc find in natural Beings, how much 
thefe Particles of Matter ftrve to folve th efPhanomena of Nature ? But 
doth itatall follow, becaufe now under Divine Providence which 
wifely orders the World, and things in it, that thefe Particles, 
with their feveral Affe&ions and Motion, may give us a tolerable ac- 
count of many Appearances as to Bodies, that therefore the Uni- 
verfc had its Original merely by a Concretion of thefe, without 
any Divine Hand to order and direct their Motion? But of this 
more when we come to the Creation of the World-, our defign 
now is only to compare the Notion of a Deity, and of the A- 
theift's inpointofPerfpicuity and Evidence of Reafon: 

of which let any one who hath Reafon judg. Thus we fee how 
the Atheift in denying a Deity, muff afiert fomething elfe inftead 
of it, which is prels’d with the fame, if not greater difficulties, and 
prov’d by far lefs Reafon. 

The Atheift by the fame principles on which he denies a God , 
mift deny fome things which are apparently true. Which will be 
evident by our running over the molt plauiible pretenfes which he 
infills upon. 

i. Becaufe the Being of God cannot be demonftrated. But 
how doth the Atheift mean it ? Is it becaufe God cannot be de- 
monflrated to Senfe, that we cannot [digit o monftrari & dicier hie 

efT | point at him with our. Fingers? It is a fign there is little of 
Reafon left, where Senfe is made the only Umpire of all kinds of 
Beings. Muft all intelle&ual Beings be proferib’d out of the or- 
der of Nature, becaufe they cannot pals the fcrutiny of Senfe? 
And by the fame reafon all Colours fhall bedafh’d out becaufe they 
cannot be heard j all Noifes filenced, becaufe they cannot be fcen * 
for why may not one Senfe be fet to jtidge of all obje&s of Senfe 
with far more Reafon, than Senfe it felr be fet as Judge over In- 
tellectual Beings ? But yet it is wifely done of the Atheift to make 
Senfe his Judge > for if we once appeal to this, he knows our 
Caufe is loft } for as he laid of a Phyfician, when one ask’d him, 
whether he had any experience of him : No, laid he, Si pericu- 
lum fecijfem , non viverem-, If I had try'd him , I had been dead 
e'er now -, fo here, If God were to be try’d by the judgment of 
Senfe, he muft ceafc to be God * for how can an infinite and fpi- 
rityal Being be difcern’d by the judgment of Senfe? and if he be 
not an infinite and fpiritual Being, he is not God. But it may be 
the Atheift' s meaning is not fo grof?, but- he intends fuch a de- 
monftration to reafon as That two and two make four , or That 
the whole is greater than the parts \ with fuchademonftrationhe 
wou’d fit down contented. But will no lefs than this ferve him? 
What becomes then of the World’s being made by a fortuitous con- 
courfe of Atoms ? Is this as evident as that two and two make four? 
And will the Philofophical Atheift really believe nothing in Na- 
ture, but what is as evident to him in material Beings, as that the 
whole is greater than the parts ? By any means let At hefts then write 
Philofophy, that at the laft the Clocks in London may ftrike to- 
gether. 
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gether, and the Philosophers agree •, for I fuppofc none of them 
queftion that. But yet it is poffible the Atheift may in a good 
humor abate Something of this, and mean by demonftration Such 

a proof as takes away all difficulties. If he means as to the Ground 
of Aflent, we undertake it* if as to the Obje£t apprehended, we 
reject it as unreafonable, becaufe it is impofliblc a Being Infinite 
ffiou’d be comprehended by us •, for if it cou’d, it were no longer 
Infinite. But let us try this Principle by other things, and how e- 
vident is it, that on this account Some things muft bedeny’d which 
himfclf will confels to be true ? For inftance, that opprobrium 
\ Thilofopkorum, the divifibility of Quantity, or extended matter in- 
to finite or infinite parts > let him take which fide he pleale, and 
lee whether by the force of thefc Arguments on either fide, if he 
hold to this principle, he muft not be forced to deny that 
there is any Such thing as matter in the World: and then we may 
well have an infinite empty Space, when by force of this one Prin- 
ciple, both God and Matter are baniffi’d quite out of the World 
But if the Atheifl will but come one ftep lower, and by his de- 
monftration intend nothing elfc but filch a Sufficient proof of it as 
the nature of the thing is capable of, he will not only Speak moil 
confonant to Realbn, but may be in lome hopes of gaining latif- 
fa&ion. For it is moft evident, that all things are not capable of 
the like way of proof j and that in Some cafes the pofiibility of 
the contrary muft be no hindrance to an undoubted aflent. What 
thefe proofs are, will appear afterwards. I come to the next 
ground of the Atheift’ s opinion, which is, 

2 . The weaknefs of fame Arguments brought to prove a ‘Deity . 
But let us grant that Some Arguments will not doit, doth it there- 
fore follow that none can dp it? What if Some have prov’d the 
Sun to be the Center of the World*, and themotionof the Earth, 
by very weak Arguments,, will the Atheift therefore queftion it? 
What if Epicurus hath prov’d his Atomical Hypothefis by lome fil- 
ly Sophifms , will the Atheifl therefore rather believe the Creation 
of the World than it? What if the Atheift may make himfef Sport 
at Some Stories of Apparitions infifted on to prove a Deity, doth it 
therefore follow there is no God, becaufe Some Perfons nave been 
over- credulous? What if fome having more Zeal than Knowledg, 
may attribute filch things to G6d’s immediate hand , which may 
be produced by natural Caufes, doth it thence follow that God 
hath no hand in governing the World at all? What if Fears, and 
Hopes and Pcrfuafions, ipay depend much on Principles of Edu- 
cation, muft Confidence then be refolv’d wholly into thefe? What 
if feme devout Melancholifl may embrace the lftiies of his own I- 
magination for the imprelfioiA of the Divine Spirit, doth it there- 
fore follow, that Religion is nothing but ftrength of Fancy im- 
prov’d by principles of Education ? What if fome of the nume- 
rous proofs of a Deity were cut off, and only thofe made ufc of, 
which are of the greateft force, wou’d the Truth fiiffer at all by 
that ? I grant, advantage is often taken againft a thing more by 
one weak Argument brought for it, than for it by the ftrongeit 
Proofs: but I lay, it is unrealbnable it ffiou’d be lb* and were 
Men Rational and Ingenuous it wou’d not be lo. Many times 
Arguments may be good in their order, but they are mif-placedj 
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fo me may prove the thing rational) which may not prove it true j 
fome may fhew the Abfurdities of the Adverlaries, reje&ing the 
thing) which may not be fiifficient to prove it * now when Men rium- 1 
ber and not weigh their Arguments) but give them in the lump 
to the main queftion, without fitting them to their feveral places, 
they do more* diflervice. to the main of the Battle by the difbrder 
of their Forces } than they can advantage it by the number of 
them. 

3. Another great pretenfe the Afheiji hath) is/ that Religion is 
only an invention or Politicians) which they awe People with as 
they pleafe, and therefore tell them of a God) and another World, as 
Mothers fend young Children to School to keep them in better or- 
der, that! they may govern them with the greater eafe. To thisl 
anfwcr, 1. Religion I grant, hath a great influence upon the well- 
governing the World, nay fo great, that were the Atheijts opini- 
on true, and the World perfuaded of it, it were impoflible the 
World cdu’d be well govern’d. For the Government of the 
World in civil Societies, depends notfb much on Force, as thefa- 
cred Bonds of Duty and Allegiance, which hold a Nation that 
owns Religion as true, in far furer Obligations to endeavor the 
peace and welfare of a Nation than ever violence can do. For 
in this cafe only an opportunity is watch’d for to fhake off that 
which they account a Yoke upon their Necks > whereas when 
Mens minds are poflels’d with a fenfe of duty and obligation to 
Obedience out of Confeience, the Reins may be held with great- 
er eafej and yet the People be better manag’d by them, than by 
fiich as only gall and inrage them. So that I grant true Religion 
to be the molt ferviceable Principle for the governing of civil So- 
cieties } but withal, I fay, 2. It were impoflible Religion fhou’d be 
fb much made ufe of for the governing of People, were there not 
a real propenfity and inclination to. Religion imprinted on the 1 
Minds of Men. For as, did not Men love theinfelves, and their 
Children, their Eftates and Interefts, it were impoflible to keep 
them in Obedience to Laws ; but doth it follow, becaufe Magi- 
ftrates perfuade People to Obedience by luting Laws to the gene- 
ral intereft of Men, that therefore the Magiftrates firft made them 
love themfelyes and their own concerns ? S>o it is in Religion, the 
Magiftrate may make ufe of this propenfity to Religion in Men: 
for civil ends, but his making ufe of it doth fuppofe it and not in- 
Hill it. For were Religion nothing elfe in the World butadefign 
only of Politicians, it wou’d be impoflible to keep that defign 
from being difeover’d at one time or ottier* and when once it came 
to be known, it wou’d hurry the whole World into confufionj 
and the People wou’d make no fcruple of all Oaths and Obligati- 
ons, but every one wou’d feek to do others what mifehief he cou’d 
if he had opportunity , and obey no* further than Fear and Force 
conftrain’d him. Therefore no Principle can be fb dangerous to a 
State as Atheifm ,- nor any thing more promote its Peace than true 
Religion-, ana the more Men are perfuaded of the truth of Reli- 
gion, they will be the better Subjeds, and the more ufefulih civil So- 
cieties. As well then may an Atheifi lay there is no fuch thing as 
Good Nature in the World, becaufe that is apt to be abus’d, nor 
any fiich thing as Love, becaufe that may be cheated* as that Re- 
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ligioa is nothing but a defign, becaufe Men may make it ftalk to 
their private ends. Thus we fee how the Atkeifl by the force of 
thofe Principles on which he denies a God, rauft be forced to deny 
other things, which yet by his own confelfion are apparently 
true. 

x. So I come to the third Proposition , which is, Tbqt we have as 
inf. j. certain Evidence that there is a God > as we can have% consider- 
ing his Nature. When we demand the proof of a thing, our 
fitft eye muft bq to the nature of the thing which we defire maybe 
prov’cU for things equally true, are not capable of equal evidence, 
nor have like manners of probation. There is nodemonftration in 
Euclide will ferve to prove that there are fuqh places as the Indies : 
we cannot prove the Earth is round by the judgment of fenfes 
nor that the Soul is immortal by corporeal Phantafms. Every di- 
ftinfit kind of Being hath its peculiar way of probation j and there- 
fore it ought not to be at all wondred at, if the fupreine and in- 
finite Being have his peculiar way of demonftrating himfelf to the 
minds of Men. If tnen we have as evident proofs of the Exi- 
fteupe of God, as wc can have, confidering the infinity of his 
Nature, it is all which in reafon we can defire * and of that kind 
qf proofs we have thefe following. For, i. If God hath (lamp- 
ed an univerfal Character of himfelf upon the minds of Men. 2. 
If the things in the World are the manifeft effetts of infinite 
Wifdam, Goodnefs and ‘Power. 3. If there be fuch things jn 
the World which are unaccountable without a 'Deity » then we 
may with fafetv and afiurance conclude that there is a God. 

' 1. That God hath imprinted an univerfal Gharalfer of himfelf 
on the minds of Men j and tfiat may be known by two things, 
l If it be fuch as bears thefame importance among all Perfons. 
a. If it be fuch as cannot be puftaken for the Character of any 
thing elfe. 

t. I begin with the firft, whereby I Ihall prove this Cbara&cr 

¥ be univerfal, becaufe the whole World hath contented in it, 
his Argument we may rely on with the greater fecurity, becaufe 
it was the only Argument which retain’d tne Deity in tne ancient 
School of Epicurus 1 which cou’d he have thought of a£ eafy a . 
Way of cvadbng, as he thought he had found out as to the Origin 
of the Univerfe, he was no fuch great Friend'to the* very name of 
a God, as to have retain’d it as an Anticipation or Prolepfis of 
Human Nature. And this Argument from the univerfal content 
qf the World, was that which bore the greateft fway among the 
Philofqphers, who went by nothing but Didates of natural Light* 
which they cou’d not fo clearly diteover in any things, as in thofe 
which all Mankind did unanimoufly confent in. . Twa things I 
ihall make out this by. 1. That no Sufficient account can be given 
of fo univerfal a confent-, unkfs it be fupposd to be the voice of 
Nature. 2. That the dijfent of any particular ‘Per fans is not 
fufficient to controul fo univerfal an Agreement. 

l That no fufficient account of it can be given, but only by 
affir ting it to be a ‘Dill ate of Nature. In fo; ftjrange a diifent as 
there hath been in the World concerning moft of thofe things 
which relate to Mankind in common, as the Models of Govern-* 
ment, the Laws they are rul’d by> the partkulst Riftp and Cu- 
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ftoms of Worfhip-, we have the greateft reafon to judge that thofc 
common Principles which were the Foundations on which all thefc .j. 

feveral different Cuftoms were built) were not the effed of any 
pofi rive Laws, nor the mere force of principles of Education) but 
fomething which had a deeper root and foundation in the ‘Princi- 
ples of Nature it felf. A common and univerfal Effect muft 41 ow 
from fome common and univerfal Caufe. So the Steic ar{f&£ro 
Tully, If there were no God) non t am fiabilis opinio perm&rkret-,, Cictn 
nec confirmaretur diutumitate t imports? net ufui cum ■jecuU^ : M'd^'^' Dt,r ' 
tibufque hominum inveterare potutjj'et. It is ftrange to think-: that > 

Mankind in fo many Ages of the World flu* u’d not grow Drifts fed { 

nough ro rid it felf of fo troublefbme an Opinion 1 as that 
the Being of God, had it not been true. 1 ; ' : " ri£io ' ! £ 

. We fee in all the alterations of the World) Other irain OjWpfa 
ons have been deteded, refuted and fhaken off*, if this hat^'oe^ij 
fuch) how comes it to remain the fame in all Ages, and hdarlehs 
of the World? Opintomm comment a delet dies-, 'nature jddkiu 
confirmat. It is a great diferedit to Time to make it like a River 
in that fence, that it bears up only lighter things) \rliein matteri of 
greateft weight are funk to the bottom and paft recovery. 'Tfe 
may pafs for a handfbm Allufion, as to the Opinions and it- 
ings of particular Perfons, but cannot be underftdod'of fucbth/ng§ 
which are founded on the univerfal confent of - the* Worlds r dpf 
thefe common Notions of Human Nature are fo >futcrf to thfeftbf* 
per of the World, that they pafs down the ftrong current of^iMd 
with the fame facility that a well built Ship, th o’ J of good butefcn, 
doth furrow the Ocean. So that if. we muft adhered £0 the All&gbtf 
ry, itiseafily reply’d, thatit is not the weight of thingS'fvhiehl^tk^, 
them fink, but the unfutablenefs of their Superficies to that off h^ 

■watery fo we fee a fmall piece of Wood' will firik, when a ftacely 
Ship is. born up } fo fuch things which have not that agreeableitefs' 
in them to the Didates of Nature may 1 fbon be lofty 'but futfi. aS 
lie fb even upon the fuporficies of die Soul, will ftill float; ab&vd 
the Water, and never be 'loft in the fwifteft current of'TIujC. 

Thus we aftert this univerfal confent of Mankind, as to thd fcxii 
ftence of a Deity, to be a thing fo confonant to our Natural rea- 
lon, that as long as there are Men in the World it will continue, 

- But now it is hardly conceivable, according to the Principles 6f xi. 
Epicurus-, how Mankind fhou’d univftrfally agree in fome common 
Sentiments,* much lefs how it fhou’d have fuch an Anticipation as 
him felf grants of the Being of God. For if the Soul benothing 
elfe but fome more adive and vigorous Particles of Master (as^D/0- 
genes Laertius tells us, that his Opinion was, that the So^ Was /. 
nothing elfe but zSyfiem- H e of the mo ft fipooth E P ic - v - 

and round Atoms ) if fo, it is very hard apprehending now any tIOjI j. 
fuch things as Anticipations or common Notions can be lodg’d in pit. 3. 
the Soul *, for if our Souls be nothing elfe but fome fmall Spnacri- 
cal Corpufcles which move up and down the Body, as the Epicurean 
Philofophy fuppofeth, then all our Knowledg and Perception muft 
depend on Motion, which Motion muft be by the impreflion of 
external Objeds : which- Lucretius acknowledged! ana ’ contends 
fapjr:' 4 ^''. -r Y* f 1 >' i'i.-ij » .?rttorn T i- -.* ' 1 ;■ 
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lnvenies primis a fenjibus ejfe ere at am 
HotitUm vert. 


If then our knowledg of Truth conies in by our Senfes, and 
Senfation doth wholly depend upon the impreifion of outward 
Objefts, what becomes of all common Notions and of the Trolep- 
fis of a Deity ? unleft we fuppofe the knowledg of a Deity came in 
by Senfe, which Epicurus himfelf denies when he attributes to die 
Cicero is Deity not corpus* but quajt corpus , as TuUy tells us, and therefore 
iiMt. Detr. j $ not a p r0 per objeft of Senfe. So that it is impofliblc there 
" *” ffiou’d be any fuch thing as a natural Notion which may be the 
ground of univerfal confent among Mem according to the Do- 
ctrine of Epicutus. And therefore it (lands to all reafon in the 
World, that if pur Senfes be the only competent Judgesof Truth, 
$4en ihou’d differ about nothing more than fuch things which can- 
not be try’d by thejudgment of Senfe} fuch as the notion of a God is 
(for where fhou’d Men be more uncertain in their judgments, than 
in fuch things which they have no rule at all to go by in the judging 
pf ? ) but we are fo far from finding it fo, that Men are nothing fb much 
agreed about the objefts of Senfe, as they are about the exifience 
9 f a Deity s and therefore we fee this univerfal confent of Man- 
kind concerning a God, cannot be ialv’d by the Principles of thofe 
who deny it} according to which no account at all can be given 
of any fuch things as univerfal or common Notions, 
xu. .. Neither can mis univerfal confent of Mankind be enervated 
with any greater probability by thofe Atheifts who affert the E- 
ternity of the World, and refolve thiscortfcnt wholly into mere 
Tradition, fuch as the Fables of Poets were convey’d in fromone 
tp another. For I demand- concerning this Tradition, Whether 
ever it had any beginning or no? If it had no beginning, ic cou’d 
be no Tradition}' for that mud run up to fome Perfonsri ora whom 
it fir fl came} again, if it had no beginning, it. was neceflary that 
it fhou’d always be, on the fame accounts on which they mike the 
World eternal. And if it be neceflary, it rauft be antecedent to 
any free Aft of Man’s Will which Tradition fuppofcth ; and fb 
fame falfe Opinion wou’d be found to be as neceflary as the World’s 
being eternal, (and by confequence the W orld’s being eternal may be 
a neceflary falfe Opinion) but if any falfe Opinion be once-grant- 
ed neceflary, it then follows that our Faculties are not true, and 
that Nature is a neceflary caufe of feme notorious Falfky, which 
is the highefl Impeachment the Atheiji cou’d have laid , upon hi* 
only ador’d Nature} which mud then have done that, (which A- 
rifiotle was afham’d to think ever Nature fhou’d be guilty of) 
which is, fomething in vaim for to what purpofefhou’aManhave 
rational Faculties, if he be under an unavoidable neceffity of be- 
ing deceiv’d? If then it be granted that this Tradition had once a 
beginning, either it began with Human Nature, or Human Na- 
ture did exifl long before it : if it began with Mankind, then Man- 
kind had a beginning, and lb the World was not eternal} if Man- 
kind did exifl before this Tradition, I then inquire in what time, 
and by what means, came this Tradition firfl to be embraced, 
if it doth not fuppofe the evidence of a Deity? Can any Age be 
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mention’d in Hiftory, wherein this Tradition was not univerfally 
receiv’d ? and which is moil to our purpofc, the further we go 
back in Hiftory* the fuller the World was of Deities* if we be- 
lieve the Heathen Hiftories > but however no Age can be inftanc’d 
in, wherein this Tradition bcgamfirft to be believ’d in the World j 
we can trace the Poetic Fables to their true Original, by the Te- 
ftimonies of thofe who believ’d them , we know the particular 
Authors of them* and what courfe they took in divulging of them •, 
We find great diverfities among themfelves in the meaning of them, 
and many Nations that never heard of them. But all things are 
quite otherwife in this Tradition s we have none to fix on as the 
nrlt Authors of it* if the World were eternal, and the belief of 
a Deity fabulous, we cannot underftand by what Artifice a fabu- 
lous Tradition cou’d come to be fo univerfally receiv’d in the 
World, that no Nation of old cou’d be inftanced in by the inqui- 
sitive Philofophers, but however rude and barbarous it was, yet 
it own’d a Deity. How cou’d fuch a Tradition be fjpread fo rai*, 
but either by Force or Fraud ? It cou’d not be by force, becaufe 
embraced by an unanimous confent where no force at all hath been 
us’d, and hath been fo rooted in the very Natures of thofe Peo- 
ple who have been moil tender of their Liberties, that they have 
rcfented no Indignity fo highly, as any Affronts they conceiv’d to 
be offer’d to their Gods. Nay, and where any Perfons feem tp 
quit the belief of a Deity, we find what Force and Violence they 
have us’d to their own Keafon and Confcience to bring themfelves 
to Athcijm-> which they cou’d not fubdue their Minds to any longer 
than, the Will cou’d command the Under (landing; which when it 
gain’d but a little liberty to examin it felf, or view the World, of 
was alarm’d with Thunder, Earth-quakes or violent Sicknefs, did 
bring back again the" fenfe of a Deity with greater force and pow- 
er than they had endeavor’d to (hake it off with. Now had this 
Tradition come by force into the World, there wou’d have been 
a fccret exultation of Mind to be freed front it, as we fee Nature 
rejoyceth to (hake off every thing which is violent, and to fettle 
every thing according to its due order. It is only Fraud then 
which can be with any Reafon imagin’d in this cafe * and how 
unreafonable it is to imagin it here, will appear to any one who 
doth confiderhow extremely jealous the World is of being impo- 
fed upon by the Subtilty of fuch who are thought to be the great- 
eft Politicians. For tne very Opinion of their Subtilty makes 
them apt to fufpe£t a Defign in every thing they fpeak or do, fo 
that nothing doth more generally hinder the entertaining of any 
motion fo much among vulgar People? as that ir comes from a 
Perfon reputed very Politic. So that the moft politic way of gain- 
ing upon the Apprehenfions of the Vulgar, is by taking upon one 
the greateft appearance of Simplicity and Integrity ana this now 
cou’a not be done by fuch Politicians which we now (peak df, but by 
accommodating themfelves to fuch things in the People ivhicp 
were fo confonant to their Natures, that they eouMTufpefrnode- 
fign at all in the matters propounded to them. And thus | ajdert 
it to have been in the prefent cafe, in all thofe Politic Governors 
who at firft brought the World into both Civil and Religious So- 
cieties, after they were grown Rude and Barbarous •> for as it had 
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been impoiliblc to have brought them into Civil Societies, unlefs 
there had been fuppos’d an inclination to Society in them, fo it 
had been equally lmpoflible to have brought them to embrace any 
particular way of Religion, unlefs there had been a natural pro- 
penfity to Religion implanted in them, and founded in the gene- 
ral belief of the exiftence of a Deity. And therefore we never 
find any of the; ancient Founders of Common- wealths go about 
to perfuade the People that there was a God, but this they fup- 
pos’d and made their advantage of it, the better to draw the Peo- 
ple on to embrace that way of Worfhip, which they deliver’d to 
them, as moil futable to their own defign. And this is plainly evi- 
dent in the yaft difference of Defigns and Interefts which were 
carry ’d on in the Heathen World upon this general apprehenfion 
of- a Deity. How came the World to be fb eafily abus’dinto Re- 
ligions of all fhapes and fafhions, had not there been a natural in- 
clination in Mens Souls to Religion, and an indelible Idea of a 
Deity on the Minds of Men ? Were then this propenfity ground- 
lefs, and this Idea fi&itious, it were the greateft flur imaginable, 
which cou’d be caft upon Nature, that when the Inftin&s of ir- 
rational Agents argue iomething real in them*, only Man the mod 
noble Being of the vifible World, mu ft be fatally carry’d to the 
belief of that which never was. . Which yet hath fb great a force 
’ and awe upon Man, that nothing, creates fo great Anxieties in his 
life as this doth j nothing lays him more open to the defigns of a- 
ny who have an intent to abufe him. Blit yet further, thefe Po- 
liticians who firft abus’d the world, in telling them there was a 
God, did they themfelves believe there was aGon or ho ? If they 
did, then they had no filch end as abufing the world into' itich a 
belief. If they did not, upon what accounts did they helieverhere 
was none, when the People were fo ready to believe there was 
one? Was that as certain aTradition before thatthere was- no God, 
as afterwards they made it to be that there was? If fb,. then all 
thofe People whom they perfuaded to believe there was a God, 
did before, all believe there was none*, and how can itpoffiWy en- 
ter into theReafon of any Man to think, that People who had been 
brought up in the belief that there was no God at all,, nor any 
State after this Life, fhou’d all unanimoufly quit the Principles of 
Education which tended fo much to their Eafe and Pkafore here, 
to believe there was a God and another Life, and thereby to fill 
themfelves full of Fears and Difquietments, merely became their 
Rulers told them fb? Again, if thefe Rulers themfelves' were fo 
wife as not to believe a Deity, can we imagin there ever was fuch 
an Age of the W orld wherein it fell out fo happily, that only die Ru- 
lers were Wife, and all theSubjeds Fools ? But it may be, it will be 
Laid, That all who were wife themfelves did not believe a Deity ^ 
but yet confented to the praftice of Religion , becaufe it was fo 
ufeful for the Government of Mankind j but can it be thought that 
all thefe wifc Men, which werauft fuppofe of feveral Ranks and 
Degrees, (for Philofophers arp not always States-men, norStatcs- 
men Philofophers) fhou’d fb readily concur in fuch a thing w’hich 
tended moft to the intereft of the Prince, and to the abufe of the 
World? Woifd none of them be ready to affert the Truth, tho’ 
it were but to make a Party of their own, and difeaver to the 
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People, that it was only the Ambition and Defign of their Gover- 

rhTneJ^? £ Ught f ° bnng tI,cPeo P ,e ^ Slavery by the belief of fuch 
things, which were contrary to the Tradition of their Fore-fathers, 
and won d make their Lives, if they believ’d them, continually 
troublefome and unquiet? Or if we cou’d fuppofe things lhou’d 
h t thus in one Nation, what is this to the whole World which the A- 

wfi> re iy pp0feth . eterna, j What > did all the Rulers of the 
orld cxadly agree in one moment of time; or at leaft in one 
Age thus to abide the World? Did the defigns of Governors and 
the credulity of all People fall out to be fo Futable togeXT But 

mrnr C S^P^i T d ° n< ? - fin d rbat Governors can have thejudg- 
rnents of People fo at their command, that they can make them 
to beheve what they pleafe; if it were fo, we may well fay with 
lat Athetfttcal Pope, Hen quam minimo regitur Mundus ■, IVhat a 
tvme thread wtJI Rule the World ! But granting thefe things, Much 
any but an Atheifi will fay are impoflible) yet whence lliou’d it 
come to pafs that the World, wh.ch is generally led more by the 

?j" ot ..' l,c ; r Fore-fathers, than by Reafon, lliou’d fo cancel 
that former Tradition that there was no God, that no remaining 

did^hrC ° f ,C C3n n e traccd in an 7 Hlftor V of thole times? O? 
did the Governors all confent to abolifh all Records of it? Pub- 

hc and M ritten I grant they might, but not thofe out of Mens 

Mind! a p d ^ Cn p°n CS; Whlch WOU ’ d have been for ^e eafeof the 

^hm to thJir end' 2Uty c T onVCy ’u in fomc fecrct Cabala from Fa- 
rt/ j a Cbdd /? f - Ic ma y be ]t will be faid, fo it Was, hut 
Men dm ft not profefs it for fear of the Laws: but, it is not e- 
vidcnt that thcLaws of all the ancient Common- wealths were fo 
leycrc againft Athetfm j and withal how came fomc of the wife!* 
and moil philosophical Men of Greece and Rome to embrace the exk 
Renee of a Deity, as a thine far more confonant to Reafon than the 
contrary Opinion, and cftablifh’d their belief on fuch Evidences 
from Nature it felf, that none of their Antagonifts were able to 
anfwcr them ? It was not certainly the fear of Laws which made 

Men rational and inquifitive into the Natures and Caufes of things- 

w , er 5. fuch amidft the great Idolatries of the 
Heathen, and being deftitute of Divine Revelation, yet freely and 
hrmly aflented to the exiftence of a Deity. Had It been only 
Fraud and Impofture which brought Men to believe a God, whence 
came it to pafs that this Fraud was not difeover’d by thefe Philo- 

tmes CrS and nm'h CrC ^ ^7 ab !f by the ' r nearnefs to thofe eldcft 
trnies, and much converfe abroad mother Nations (for fomeTra- 

1 j ? intocx£^/f, Chaldea, Terfia , India , merely to gain Know- 

edg) to have found out fuch an Impofture, ha3 it been fuch, 

JhL alm y r>i? H° Ur At J° e lH Whence comc thefe now in 

of fo a nSi 11 f g R ° f u the x) VorId to be thc Smellers out 
ameEr By what Mean s, what Tokens and Evidence 

came fuch an Impofture to their knowledg? Becaufe, forfooth, 
the World is ftill apt to be abus’d by a pretenfe of Religion; but 
he that doth not fee how filly and ridiculous a Sophifm that is, ei- 
J«y b,s ° WI ? Rea fon, or by what hath gone before; hath Wit 

wou’dfeem tr^ \° be , an Some thcr efore who 

fcems ther?,v! 5! C / W ^ r than r t C Vulgar forC of Athei P ( fo t it 
leems there is a Vulgus among them too, I wilh it be more for their 

» Meanneis 
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Meanncfs than Multitude) are fo far convinced of the unreafonablc- 
hefs of judging that the belief of a Deity came in by Fraud, that finding 
it fo general and univerfal, they attribute it to as general and univerfal 
a Caufe, which is the influence o£ the Stars. So true ftill is that of the 
Poet, Cesium ipfumpetimus Jlultitia 3 f for by what imaginable influence 
come theStars to plant Opinions in MensMinds lo deeply and univer- 
fally? But yet further, is this Opinion which is thus caus’d by the 
Stars,true or falfe , 3 If the Opinion be true, we have what we dcfire> 
if falfe, what malignant Influence-is-this of the Stars, lb power- 
fully to fway Men to the belief of a Falfity? How far are the 
Stars then from doing good to Mankind, when they are lb influ- 
ential to deceive the World 3 but then, by what peculiar Influence 
-come fome Men to be freed from this general Impofture? If the 
Caufe be fo universal, the Efted mull be univerfal too. But if 
only the nativity and continuance of fonjc particular Religions 
may be calculated by the Stars, (as Cardan and Vaninus , A the- 
illically fuppofe) whence then comes the general propenfity and 
inclination to Religion in all Ages and Nations of the World ? If 
it be then caus’d by the Heavens in general, it mud be produced 
neccffarily and univerlally, and fo to be an Atheijly were impofli- 
ble* if it be caus’d by the influence of fome particular Stars, then 
when that influence ccafeth, the World wou’d univerlally relapfe 
into Atheifm. So that there is no poffible.way of avoiding this 
.uniyerfal confent of Mankind, as an Argument that there is a God, 
when all the Prctenfes of thcAtheiJl againfl it are fo weak, ridicu- 
lous anjd impertinent. , 

xiii. The only thing then left for bim, is, to deny the truth of the 
thing, viz,, that there is fuch an univerfal confent} becaufe fome 
Perfons have 1 been found in the World who have not agreed with 
the reft of Mankind in this Opinion. To this I anfwer, (which 
was the fecond Particular for clearing this Argument) that the 
diflent of thffe Perfons is not fufficient to mamfefl the confent not 
to be univerfal, and to arile from a Didate of Nature: For I de- 
mand of the greateft Atbeift 9 . whether it be fufficient to fay, that 
it ijS not natural for Men to have two Legs, becaufe fome have 
been born with one, or that it is not natural for Men to defire 
Life (which the Atheijl loves fo dearly) becaufe there have been 
fo many who have taken away their own Lives? If it be laid that 
thefe are Monfters and Anomalies in Nature, and therefore not to 
be reckon’d in the regular Account of things, the fame I may 
with as great reafon fay of Atheijl s y that they are to bedifpung’a 
out of the Cenftts of fuch who ad upon free Principles of Rca- 
fon i: becaufe there may be fome peculiar Reafons given of their 
Diflent from the reft of Mankind in the denial of a Deity. Wc 
fee by the old Philofophers how far the Affedation of Novelty, 
and Ambition of being cry’d up for no vulgar Wits, may carry 
Men to deny fuch things, which are moft common and obvious in 
die World. Is there any thing more plain and evident to Reafon, 
than that it implies a contradiction for the fame thing to be and 
Arifl. Me - not to be at the fame time? and yet if we believe AriJlotle y who 
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yet the Philofopher is well known who difputed againft it, and 
thought himlelf fubtile in doing fo too. What are Men more af- 
fur’d of, than that they live, and yet (if it be not too Dogmati- 
cal, even in that to believe the Sceptics ) it was a thing none cou’d 
be allur’d of ? What are our Senfes more allur’d of than that the 
Snow is white, yet all thePhilofophers were not of that Opinion? 

Is this then fufficient Reafon on which to deny an universal con- 
lent, becaufe fome Philofophers oppos’d it, when it is moll un- 
doubtedly true, which Tully fharply fpeaks of the ancient Philo- Cicero de 
fophers, Nihil tam abfurdum quod non dixerit aliquis Philofo- f M ' Deor ‘ 
phorum •, There was no abfurdity fo great , but it found a Philo- 
fopher to vouch it ? But in this cafe thofe Philofophers who que- 
llion’d the cxillence of a Deity, tho’ they were not for number to 
be compar’d with thole who aflerted it, yet were not fo inexcula- 
ble therein as our modern Atheifts > becaufe they then knew no o- 
ther way of Religion, but that which was joyn’d with horrible 
Superllition, and ridiculous Rites of Worlhipj they were Stran- 
gers to any thing of Divine Revelation, or to any real Miracles 
wrought to confirm it, and to fuch a way of ferving God which 
is moll agreeable to the Divine Nature, mod futable to our Rea- 
fon, moll effedlual for advancing true Godlinefs in the World. 

And altho’ this moll excellent Religion, viz. the Chriftian, be 
fubjedl to many Scandals by reafon of the Corruptions which have 
been mix’d with it by thole who have profels’d it, yet the Religi- 
on its lelf is clear and untainted, being with great Integrity prefer- 
ved in the lacred Records of it. So that now Athetfm hath far 
lefs to plead for its lelf than it had in the midll of the Ignorance 
and Superllition of the Heathen Idolatries. But if we Ihou’d 
grant the Atheijl more than he can prove, that the number of fuch 
who deny ’d a Deity hath been great in all Ages of the W orld > is 
it probable they Ihou’d lpeak the Sence of Nature, whofe Opini- 
on, if it, were embraced, wou’d dilTolve all Ties and Obligations 
whatfoeverj wou’d let the World loole to the highefl Licentiouf- 
nefs, without check or controul, and wou’d in time overturn all 
Civil Societies? For as Tully hath largely Ihewn, Take away the cicerodi 
Being and Providence of (Sod out of the World, and there fol- 
lows nothing but Perturbation and Confufon in it, not only all San- ug>b. i. * 
ffity. Piety and "Devotion is dejlroy'd, but all Faith , Virtue and 
Human Societies too •, which are impoflible to be upheld without 
Religion, as not only he, but Plato , Ariftotle and Plutarch, have 
fully demonllrated. Shall fuch Perlons then who hold an Opini- 
on lo contrary to all other Didlates of Nature, rather fpeak the 
Sence of Nature, than they who have aliened the belief of a Dei- 
ty, which tends fo much to advance Nature, to regulate the World, 
and to reform the Lives of Men? Certainly if it were not a di- 
ctate of Nature that there was a God, it is impolfible to conceive 
the World Ihou’d be fo conllant in the belief of him, when the 
thoughts of him breed fo many Anxieties in Mens Minds, and 
withal, fince God is neither obvious to Scnle , nor his Nature 
comprehenfible by Human Realbn. Which is a Itronger Evi- 
dence it is a Charadler of himlelf which God hath imprinted on the 
Minds of Men, which makes them lo unanimoully agree that he 
is, when they can neither fee him, nor yet fully comprehend him. 
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For any whole Nation, which have contented in the denial of. a 
‘Deity , we have no evidence at all •, feme iufpicions it is true there 
were at firll concerning feme very barbarous People in America , 
but it is lince evident, tho’ they are grofly miftaken as to the Na- 
ture of God, yet they worlhip lomething indead of him, fuch as 
the Toupinamb suits, Caribes , Patagons , Tapuia, and others > of 
the laft of which Voffius from one Chriftophorus Arciffewski , a 
\ Tolonian Gentleman, who was among them, hath given a large 
account of their Religion, and the manner of their Worfhipping 
of their Gods, both good and bad. And that which among thefe In- 
charts much confirms our pretent Argument, is, That onlythote who 
have been the moll barbarous and lavage Nations, have been lu- 
lpe£led of Irreligion, but the more civiliz’d they have been, the 
more evident their fenfe of Religion. The Peruvians worlhip one 
chief God, whom they call Virachocha , and Pachacamak, which 
is as much as The Creator of Heaven and Earth. And of the Re- 
ligion of the Mexicans , Lipfius and others fpeak. So that the 
nearer any have approach’d to Civility and Knowledg, the more 
ready they have been to own a Deity, and none have had lo little 
fenfe of it, as they who are almoft degenerated to Brutes and whe-' 
ther of thefe two now comes nearer to Reafon, let any one who 
hath it judg. 

Another great Evidence, that God hath imprinted a Chara£ter 
or Idea of nimfelf on the Minds of Men, is, becaufe fuch things 
are contain'd in this Idea of God, which do neceffiarily imply his ex- 
igence. The main force of this Argument lies in this, That which 
we do clearly and diftinttly petceive to belong to the nature and ef- 
fence of a thing , may be with truth affirm'd of the thingt not that 
it may be affirm’d with truth to belong to the nature or the thing, 
for that were an empty Tautology , but it may be affirm’d with 
truth of the thing its felf; as if I clearly perceivfc upon exa£t en- 
quiry* that to be an Animal doth belong to the nature of Man, I 
may with truth affirm that Mah is a living Creature-, if I find it 
demonllrably true that a Triangle hath three Angles equal to two 
Right ones, then I may truly affirm it of any Triangle: But now* 
we alFume, That upon the moll exadl fearch and inquiry, I clear- 
ly perceive that necellary exiftehce doth immutably belong to the 
nature of God j therefore, I may with as much truth affirm, that 
God exills, as that Man is a living Creature y or, a Triangle hath 
three Angles equal to two Right ones. But becaufe many are lo 
apt to fulpett fome kind of Sophifm in this Argument, when it is 
managed from the Idea in Mens Minds, becaufe that teems to im- 
ply only an obje&ive reality in the Mind, and that nothing can 
be thence interr’d as to the exiftence of the thing whole Idea it 
is, I therefore lhall endeavor to manifelt more clearly the force of 
this Argument, by proving feverally the luppolitions which it 
Hands upon, which are thefe three: 1. That clear and diftintt per- 
ception of the Mind is the great eft Evidence we can have of the 
truth of any thing. 2. That we have this clear perception that *ne- 
ceffiary exiftence doth belong to the nature of God. 3. Thatifnecef- 
fary exiftence doth belong to God's nature, it unavoidably follows, 
that he doth exift. Nothing can be delir’d more plain or full, to 
demonfrrate the force of this Argument, than by proving every 
one of thele. „ i.That 
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1. That the great eft Evidence we can have of the truth of a things 
is a clear and dijlincl perception of it in our Minds. For othcrwrlc 
the rational Faculties of Man’s Soul wou’d be wholly ufclefs, 
as being not fitted for any end at all, if upon a right ufe of them, 

> Men were ftill liable to be deceiv’d. I grant the imperfection of our 
Minds in this prefent Hate is very great, which makes us fo obno- 
xious to error and miftake* but then that imperfe&ion lies in the 
pronenefs in Man’s Mind to be led by intereft and prejudice in the 
judgment of things 3 but in fuch things as are purely fpeculative 
and rational, if the Mind cannot be certain it is not deceiv’d in 
them, it can have no certainty at all of any Mathematical Demon- 
fixations. Now we find in our own Minds a clear and convincing 
Evidence in fomc things, as foon as they are propounded to our 
Underflandings, as that a thing cannot be and not be at the fame time •> 
that a non-entity can have no proper Attributes ; that while I reafon 
and difcotirfe , I am thefe arc fo clear, that no Man doth fufpect 
himfelf deceiv’d at all in them. Befides, if we had no ground of cer- 
tainty at all in our judging things, to whatpurpofeis there an Idea 
of true and falfe in our Minds, if it beimpoflible to know the one 
from the other? But I fay not? that in all Perceptions of the Mind 
we have certain Evidence of truth, but only in fuch as are clear 
and diftin&j that is, when upon the greateft confideration of the 
nature of a thing, there appears no ground or reafon at all to doubt 
concerning it-, and this mult fuppofe the Mind’s abftra&ion wholly 
from the Senfcsj for we plainly find that while we attend to them, 
we may judg our felves very certain and yet be deceiv’d, as thofe 
who have an Itterifm in their Eyes, may judg with much confi- 
dence that they fee things as clearly and diftin&ly as any other doth. 
Befides, there are many things taken for granted by Men, which 
have no Evidence of Reafon at all in them: Now if Men will 
judge of the truth of things by fuch Principles, no wonder if they 
be deceiv’d. But when we fpeak of clear and diflintt Perception, 
we fuppofe the Mind to proceed upon evident Principles of Rea- 
fon, or to have fuch Notions of things, which as far we can per- 
ceive by the light of Reafon, do agree with the natures of the things 
we apprehend ■, if in fuch things then there be no ground of cer- 
tainty, it is as much as to fay, our Faculties are to no purpofe* 
which highly refle&s either upon God or Nature. It is a noble. 
Queflion as any is in T hi lofophy , What is the certain of 

the truth of things, or what ground of certainty the Mind hath 
to proceed upon in its judgment of the truth of fuch objects as 
are reprefented to it? Nothing can render the ‘Philofophy of Epi- 
curus more juftly fufpedted to any rational and inquifitive Mind, 
than his making the Senfes the only conveyers of the truth of things 
to the Mind. The Scnfes I grant do not in themfclves deceive any } 
but if I make the impreflions of Senfe to be the only rule for the 
Mind to judg by of the truth of things, I make way for the greateft 
impoftures, and the mod erring judgments. For if my Mind af- 
firms every thing to be in its proper nature according to that Idea 
which tHe Imagination hath receiv’d from the impreflions upon 
the organs of Senfe, it will be impofiible for me ever to under- 
ltand the right natures of things. Becaufe the natures of things 
may remain the fame, when all thofe things in them which affe£t 
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the organs of Scnfe may be alter’d, and becaufe the various Mo- 
tion and Configuration of the Particles of Matter may make fuch 
an impreflion upon the Senfes, which may caufe an Idea in us of 
that in the things themfelves, which yet may be only in the man- 
ner of Senfation *, as feme Philofophcrs fuppofe ir to be in Heat 
and Cold. Now if the Mind judgeth of the nature of things ac- 
cording to thofe Ideas which come from the impreflions made up- 
on the organs of- Senfe; how is it pofllble it fhou’d ever come to 
a right judgment of the natures of things? So that in reference 
even to the grofl^ft material Beings , it muft be the Perception 
only of the Mind, which can truly inform us of their proper Na- 
ture and Eflence. Befides, there are many Ideas of things in the 
Mind of Man which are capable to have Properties dcmonftrated 
of them, which never ow’d their original to our Senfes ; and were 
never imported to the Mind at the Keys of the Senfes. Such are 
mod Mathematical Figures, which have their peculiar Properties 
and Demonftrations* iuch are all the mutual refpeds of things to 
each other, which may be as certain and evident to the Mind as 
its felf is : now it is plain by this, that all certainty of Knowledg 
is not convey’d by tne Senles •, but our trueft way of certain un- 
derftanding the Nature of any thing, is by the clear and diftind 
Perception of the Mind, which is founded on the truth of our 
Faculties \ and that however we may be deceiv’d when we do not 
make aright ufe of our Realbn, becaufe of the imperfedion of 
our prefent Hate 1 * yet if we fay our Minds may be deceiv’d when 
things are evident and dear to them upon plain Principles of Rca- 
lon, it is highly to relied upon that God who gave Men ratio- 
nal Faculties, and. made them capable of difeerning Truth from 
Fallhood. ^ 

1. That we have clear and dijlintt 'Perception that necejfity of 
Exiftence doth belong to the Nature of God. For which we are 
to conlider the vaft difference which there is in our Notion of 
the Nature of God, and of the Nature of any other Being. In 
all other Beings, I grant we may abftrad Eflence and Exiftence 
from each other* now if I can make it appeir, that there is evi- 
dent Realbn, ex parte rei> why I cannot do it in the No- 
tion of God, then it will be more plain that neceflity of Exiftence 
doth immutably belong to his Nature. It ismanifeft to our Rea- 
lbn, that in all other Beings, which we apprehend the Natures of, 
nothing elfe can be imply ’a in the Natures of them beyond bare 
poflibility of Exiftence * no, altho’ the things which we do appre- 
hend, do really exift * becaufe in forming an Idea of a thing, we 
abftrad from every thing which is not imply'd in the very Na- 
ture of the thing: now Exiftence being contingent and pofllble* 
as to any other Being, it cannot be any ingredient of its Idea, be- 
caufe it doth nor belong to its Eflence •, for we may fully appre- 
hend the Nature of the thing, without attributing Exiftence to it. 
But how in out Conception of a Being, ablolutely perfed, bare 
poflibility or contingency of Exiftence lpeaks a dired repugnancy 
to the Idea of him*, for how can we conceive that Being abfolu- 
rely perfed, which may want that which gives life to all other Per- 
fections, which is Exiftence ? The only icruple which Mens Minds 
are fubjed to in apprehending the force of this Argument lies in 

this. 
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this, Whether this necejfary Exigence doth really belong to the Na- 
ture of that Being whofe Idea it is, or elfe it be only a Mode of our 
Conception in apprehending God? For clearing of this, wc muft 
coniider by what certain Rules we can know when the compofi- 
tion of things together in the Undemanding doth depend upon 
the mere Operation of the Mind, and when they do belong to 
the things themfelves and their immutable Nature. For which we 
have no Rule fo certain and evident as this is, that in thofe things 
which depend merely on the Aft of the Mind joyning together, 
the Undemanding cannot only abftraft one thing from another, but 
may really divide them in its Conceptions from each other: but in 
luch things which cannot be divided from each other, but the 
Eflence of the thing is quite alter’d, it is a certain evidence that 
rhofe things were not conjoyn’d by the mere Aft of the Mind, 
but do immutably belong to the Natures of the things themfelves. 
As tor inftance, when 1 conceive a Triangle inferib’d in a Square, 
a Man walking, a Horie with wings, it is evident I may under- 
uand the Natures of all thefe things without thefe Affeftions of 
them, becaule I can fully apprehend the Nature of a Triangle, 
without imagining a Square, a Man without walking, a Horfe 
without wings > thence it necclTarily follows, that the joynin o- of 
thefe things together, was merely an Aft of the Mind : But now I 
cannot conceive a Triangle not to have three Angles equal to two 
right ones, nor a Man that hath not Rationality belonging to him* 
for if I divide thefe Attributes from them, I deftroy their Natures- 

A C j ier f^°. re t ^ 1 , e j?y nin S °f thefe together is not any mere Aft of 
the Mind-, but thefe are luch things as are imply’d in the very no- 
tion of them, and therefore immutably belongs to them. So now 
when I conceive the notion of a Body, I can imagine all Perfe- 
ftions belonging to it, without conceiving it necclTarily to exift- 
for it may be a Body lfill, tho’ it hath not its Being from it felf- 
but when I conceive a Being abiolutely perfect*, it is impoflible to 
linagin it Ihou’d have its Being from any other j and if it be from 
it felf, it muft of neceflity exift. For tho’ the Mind frill be apt 
to doubt, whether Exiftence in this Idea be only a Mode of Cogi- 
tation } yet that doubt may be eafily remov’d, if the Mind doth 
but attend to this, that at feaft Pollibility of Exiftence doth belong 
to all thole Beings which we have a clear Idea of in our Minds- 
and the reafon why we attribute bare pollibility to them, is be- 
caufe we apprehend fome Reafon in our Minds which keeps us 
from attributing neceflity of Exiftence to them, as that it is not 
imply’d in its Nature, or that it doth depend on fome other Be- 
ing, or that it wants infinite Power, &c. Now all thefe Rcafons 
whic 1 make us attribute bare pollibility of Exiftence to any Being, 
are taken away when we conceive a Being abfolutely perfeft* for 
then Exiftence is imply’d among the number of Perfections* and 
this Being is independent upon all others, and infinitely power- 
ful* fo that nothing can hinder its Exiftence-, and therefore we 
muft conclude that neceflity of Exiftence doth immutably belong to 
the Nature and Nature of God, and is not any Mode only of our 
Conception * becaufe if we take away neceflity of Exiftence from 
ood, we lofe the notion of a Being abfolutely perfeft. 
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The third thing, That if neceffary Exiftence belongs to the Na- 
ture of God , he doth exifit not only follows as a neceffary Con- 
clufion from the other two, as the Premiffes, but is in it felf evi- 
dent to any one’s Reafon for it implies no lefs than a Contradi- 
dion for a Being to exift ncceffarily, and yet it be queftionable. 
Whether it doth exift or no ? Thus much I fuppofe may fuffice 
here to explain and inforce thif Argument j if any are yet unfatif- 
fy ’d, I refer them to thofe judicious Authors, who have made it 
V:i. Des ^eir peculiar bufinefs to manage it, and vindicate it from all ob- 
Metaphyf. jedions : which falls in only here as an Evidence that God hath 
Medit. & imprinted a Character of himfelf on the Minds of Men, feeing 
o6je& d we have fo clear and diftind an Idea of fuch a Being, from whom, 
d. h . More if we take away neceflity of Exiftence, we deftroy that Notion 
AntWotc w hj c h our Minds have of an abfolutely perfect Being. This is 
Athcifm, the firft way whereby we can conceive an infinite Being may 
1 . 1. ch. 8. make himfelf known to Mankind, by imprinting an indelible Cha- 
^f^ 7 . rader of himfelf upon the Soul, which can be attributed to none 
befides himfelf without doing manifeft violence to our own Fa- 
\ culties, and fufpeding our felves deceiv’d in things which arc molt 

clear and evident to us. 

xv. I come to the fecond Evidence which God hath given us of his 
own Exiftence, w hich is the mark , and impreffion which he hath 
left of an infinite IVifdom and Connfel , in the appearances which 
are in Nature. There needs no great Criticifm to find out the 
true Author of all the Works of Nature-, the Works themfelyes 
fliew the Author as plainly, as if his effigies were drawn upon 
them. If the great curiolity and contrivance of any artificial En- 
gine fpeak the excellency of the Mechanical Wit of the Framer of 
it i what ridiculous folly will it be to impute that rare Mechanifm 
, of the Works of N ature to the blind and fortuitous motion of fbme 

Particles of Matter? Suppol'e a multitude of Letters cafually 
thrown together, fliou’d fall fo handfomly in order, that we might 
read in them the Names of Troja , Juno , e_yEneas-> ‘ Dido , Turnus , 
Afcanius or the like •, is it poffible for any to imagin that ever they 
fliou’d reach the Grandeur, Stile, Matter and Accuracy of the whole 
Books of the zyEneids ? So grantings that now Matter being fet 
in motion by a Divine Power, may by its continual agitation, at laft 
produce lome of the appearances of Nature yet what is this to 
the whole Unjverfe, or the admirable Contrivance of any one 
part in it? If tjiefe things had been the refult of mere Matter 
and Motion, when once the Particles of Matter had been fo uni- 
ted and fetlcd together, as to produce any one fpecies of Animals 
in the World (which it is almoft unconceivable they ffiou’d) yet 
we cannot think that if there had been but Symmetry of Parts 
enough for it merely to fubfift it felf, and propagate more, there 
cou’a have been any further Attempt made by thofe Atoms , .which 
had been once fetl’a in a determinate figure. How came it then 
to pals that* there is not any one fpccies of Animals in the World, 
but what hath fuch an Order, Symmetry and Contrivance of parts, 
which fpeaks more than mere neceflity of Subfiftence, and therefore 
ipeaks them to be theEffedof a Supreme Governor of the World, 
and not the Produds of mere Matter ? Is it poffible, that any 
who is not before-hand refolv’d to exclude a Tieity^ fliou’d imagin 

that 
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rhat any Particles of Matter fhou’d fell into the exaft Form, Or- 
der, Motion, and ferviceabtenefs to the World which die Hea- 
venly Bodies are in, without Divine Counfel and Wifdom difpo- 
fing of them? Tully tells us of a Spefcch of Ariftotle to this pur- <u 
pole •, If we cou'd fuppofe Terfons to have liv'd in fome caverns of ?* t ’ c Deor ‘ 
the e art hi and to have enjoy'd every thing there of pledfur&y dnd ' " 9S ‘ 
riches, or whatever it is which we think makes Mens Lives happy , 
and had never been abroad upon the%furflace of the earthi but had 
only had fome obfcure report of an infinite 'Tower and Being ; and 
that afterwards thefe Terfons Jhou'd by an opening of the caverns 
wherein they werei come abtoad into thefe parts of the IVorldi and 
Jhou'd fuddenly behold the Earthi Sea , and the Heavens i and ob- 
ferve the vafinefs of the Clouds , and violence of Winds , and be- 
hold the bignefs, beauty and influence of the Sun 3 and how the Day 
depended upon his prefence, and upon his withdrawing Jhou'd view 
the face of the Heavens again (as it were the fecond courfe of 
Nature) the order and ornament of the S tarSi the varieties of the 
light of the Moon, their rifling and fettingi and their fixed and im- 
moveable courfes ; they cou'd not hold from believing there was n 
Deitv, and that thefe were the effefts of his Tower. So vaftly 
different are the free and natural emanations of our Souls, from 
that which we force and ftrain out of our felves by diftorting and 
wringing thofe free Principles of Reafon which GoO hath given 
us. When a few lorry Experiments and fome arbitrary Hypothefes, 
muft make us form other Conceptions of things, than the Ma- 
jefty, Order and Beauty of them do naturally luggeft to us : We 
fee, when once we can but abftraft our Minds from thofe preju- 
dices which continual converfetion with the World brings upon 
us, by that Speech of Ariftotle, how readily our Minds will frame 
an excellent Commentary upon thofe words of the Royal Pfalmift, 

The Heavens declare the glory of God, and the Firmament (hews his 
handy -work. To which purpofe likewife thofe words of the ex- 
cellent Orator himfelf in another place, are very obfervable •, Fluid Cicttr0 
eft enim verius quam neminem eflfe oportere tarn fltulte arrogant em, ut f'f 1 * 1 ’ 
in fe mentem & rationem putet ineflfe, in coelo mundoque non putet ? 
out ea qua vix fumma ingenii ratione comprehendat , nulla rat tone 
mover i put at ? Quern vero aftrorum or dine s, quern dierum noElinm- 
que viciflflitudines , quern menflium temperatio , quemque ea qua gig- 
nuntur nobis ad fruendum , non gratum eflfe cogant , hunc hominem 
omnino numerate qui dicet f 1 IVhat monflirous arrogancy wou'd it be 
in any Man to think there is a Mind and Reafon in himfelf, and that 
there is none in the- World t Or to think thofe things are mov'd 
without Reafon and Underftanding, which all that he hath is fcarce 
able to comprehend ? Neither can he deferve the name of a Many 
from whom the obfervation of the courfes of the Stars , the fucceflfion 
and order of Seafons, and the innumerable benefits which he enjoys 
in the World , doth not extort gratitude towards that Being which 
order'd all thefe things. What a low opinion then had thofe more 
refin’d and generous Spirits, who went only upon Principles of 
pure and undiftorted Reafon, of thofe mean and ignoble Souls, 
which were inclin’d to Atheiftm efpccially then, when Reli- 
gion was fo abus’d, that it was true of the wifeft of them, what 
one laid of Eraflmus , Magis habuit quid fugeret quam quid flequere- 
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tur y they knew what to avoid, but not what they fhou’d embrace: 
And yet when they faw To much into the Folly and Superftition 
pf Heathen Worfhip, they faw the greateft reafon ftill to ad- 
here to the belief of a Deity, as may be clearly feen, efpeciailyin 
the fecond of thofe excellent Dialogues of Tufty y Ee Natura c De- 
orum: Where this particular Argument to prove a Deity from the 
admirable contrivance of the Works of Nature, is manag’d with 
a great deal of Eloquence and Reafon, and by particular enume- 
ration of mod confiderable parts of the Univerfe. So unbecom- 
ing a late Philofopher was that Reafon of his, why he wav’d the 
Argument from tne confideration of the World, to infer a Deity, 
becaufe the ends of God are unfearchable, as flowing from his 
Infinite Wifdom. For, what tho’ God may conceal fome things 
from Men, which he intends, and are of no concernment for Men 
t6 know, mud therefore of neceffity thofe ends of his be unfearch- 
able in his works of Creation, which refer fo immediately to the 
advantage of Life, and tend fo much to the veneration of the 
Deity? 

XvI - . Nay, the peculiar ufe and ferviceablenels of many parts of the 
Univerfe, clpecially of Animals, and chiefly of Man, js fo e- 
Vident, that this hath been the main Argument which hath indy- 
ced fome, otherwife Atheiftical enough, to acknowledg and adore 
a Deity. And altho’ the Epicureans be lamentably puzled to give 
any tolerable account of mahy other appearances in Nature, yet 
they no where difeover fo much Weaknefs and Ignorance, as when 
they come to difeourfe Ee ufu partiumy about tne contrivance of 
the parts of Man’s Body. Whofe Opinion is thus briefly deliver- 
ed by Lucretius i 

buna.*. Nil ideo quoniam natum’Jl in corpore ut uti 

Tojfemusi fed quod natum'Jl id procreat ufum. 

i. e. that no parts of Man's body were defign'd for that ufe which 
they are imp toy’d fory but the parts by chance fell into that form 
they are tth and Men by degrees brought them to their prefent 
ufe and ferviceablenefs. An Opinion at firft view fo ftrangelyun- 
reafonablc, that we cannot think Epicurvs fhou’d have ever em- 
braced it, had it not unavoidably follow’d upon his Hypothefs of 
all things in the Univerfe refiilting only from a fortuitous Con- 
courfe of Atoms : According to which ne foppos’d in Man a dif- 
ferent configuration of Parts wou’d happen from the various A- 
gitation and Concretion of thofe little Particles which at firft run 
together in the fafhion of a Man } and becaufe that Man had in 
him a more florid and vivacious Spirit, made up of the moft fub- 
tle and movable Atoms, thence Motion came into the feveral 
parts futable to the different Conformation of them. And becaufe 
thofe Atoms of which the Soul is compos’d, are capable of Sen- 
farion, thence it comes to pafs, that it fees in the Eye, hears in 
the Ear, and finells in the Noftrils. This is the moft which is 
made of the Opinion of Epicurus by the late fedulous Vindicator 
of him, which yet himfelf calls intoleranda opinio ; and it will ap- 
pear to be fo, not only as contradi&ing, what God himfelf hath 
deliver’d concerning Man, but what Reafon it folf will eafily fug- 
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fr m, ft K, he C f 0 i 1 , r ' dc I rat,on of the fcveral parts of Man’s Body. 

cuZ fwh ^ d th u ei ' e ^ lome Bhilofophers cider than 

EmoedZt? ^ mUCh ,ncI “ d , CO this °P ini on, as ‘ Democritus , 
Empedocles, Anaxagoras , and others; yet we find thofe who more 

narrowly fearch d into the Natures of living Creatures, were there- 

brought to aclcnowledg a Divine Providence, which withagrat 

£L rk?° m h d ' d 0rdC , r ** r fCVCral *"* ° f AntoTO 

apted them to their pecuharufes. Andaltho’^rr//«/r ,n his Book 

n oTof fiid enou ? h to chc O 

mon of thofe Philofophers ; yet none hath handled this Argument 

with more exaftnefs and accuracy, and with a more peculiar refle- 

on on Epicurus } than Galen hath done in his excellent niece©/? 

% U f£‘ r r t r t ' Wh ' ch Ga f endus ^inks Galen writ with a kind of G trni 

fnd^vZ UP r°r him ( ade ° t0 \ ur V°pus-vider e confcriptum <^w 4 ) rt. f 

of noth y/-a£t V p? C f? B ,° oks ot hisoh *•* fobjea, arc alt J 
nf rh?l in Philosophy, or a perpetual Hymn upon the praife 

'PTalmif^Vn reat ° r ’ 3 jU< l Commentary on thofe words of the 
J !, P ^ a ' J3P- H 7 am fearfully and wonderfully made • 
marvellous are thy works, and that mf Soul knowethrJht well 
the entrance of thofe Books, Galen firft Ihews the grfat v^e- 

t m Pcvcral , An ‘ ma ’ s fu table to theirfeveral Na- 

res, thcHoifc becaufe of his Swiftnefs and Pride, hath the 
ftrongeft Hoofs and moft curl’d Main ; the Lion becaufc of his 
Fiercenefs and Courage hath his Strength lying in his Teeth and 

Paws; the Bull in his Horns; the Boar in his Tusks ; the Hart 

fiiah^ ai K bC \!f S tl I aorou r s Creatures, their parts are made fitteft for 
flight: but Man becaufe he hath a principle of Reafon m him 

hath no defenfive or offenfive Weapons in his Body, but he hath 
ands to make ufe of both ; which being joyn’d with, and im- 
p oy d by his Reafon, far exceed all thofe advantages which any 
other Creatures have, being imploy’d not only to defend himfelf 

Sw StSaf 6 * r ke r “.Arms angers, 

uietul tor himfelf, or hurtful to thofe Creatures which he harl, 

command over; but becaufe Man was made for Society and civil 

Converfe, therefore his Hands \Verc not only imploy’/to defend 

himfelf or hurt other Creatures, but for the mEtuIl benefit and 

a vantage of Mankind ; for by theie were Laws written, Tern 

pies built, all Inftruments of Arts fram’d; by them we eniov thd 

enefit of others Wits, we can difeoufe with Tlato, Arifotle, Hit 

foarthe r nd i? t lCr Ancic c n g’ tho’ at filch a diftance from us. Now 
tfie Configuration of Parts is not the caufe of the ufe of them 

hi^e a rc d enefs S o^the 0 ^ JJ aW °r 9°^ the Bull’s horns of 
aDoears hv tL u ^ 0 ^l endernefs the Hart of its Fearfulnefs; 
AnS, b L? b i, CCaUfe the y° un S ° nes of feveral kinds of 

ufe k C1 i 5 Par ? aie ,g rown U P> flrive to make the lame 

feen , S? ^ ^ ^ As Galen hc had often 

feen a Bull-calf pulhing with his Head before any Horns were 

grown out, and a Colt kicking when his Hoofs were yet tender and 

tX § FI defe " diD § hlm * lf w ' th h ' s before had any 

Id t r’Z !?r h “ a 3 ev,dc , m A /S Umcnt th « the parts were dellgT- 
, , ,'h and not the ufe to follow the parts. So , faith he, 

Jh d th 0 7‘ m d * £«*> “noth'? Of a <D«ck, Ida 

Avrd of a Serpent, , and after they are hatch'd thro' a moderate 
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heat* we Jhall find when they are but newly ' hatch’d a the two. 
firfi will be f riving to fly before they have ■ lVtngs\ and the third 
endeavoring to creep away on its Belly * and if you breed them 
up to greater Terfettion , and bring them into the open Air* you 
will prefently fee the young Eagle mounting into the Air , the 
Duck quoddling in a Tool-, and the Serpent creep under Ground. 
Afterwards be comes particularly to handle the fevcral parts of 
.Mali's Body, and firft begins with the Hand, and fiie.ws in each 
part that it were impoflible to have fram’d them with greater con- 
veniency for their ftvcral ufes than they have. The ufe of the 
Hand is to take hold of any thing which Man can ufe * now there 
■being things of fueh different fizes which Men may trie, it had been 
impoflible for the Hand* if it had been one intirc thing* and un- 
divided* that it con’d have held things greater or Idler than its fclf, 
but it muft have been equal to it. But now as the Fingers are 
placed and divided, . they are equally fit for laying hold of ObjcXs 
of any fize or quantity* for the leaft things as a Barley Corn, are 
taken up with tjjc Fore-finger, and the Thumb* things fomewhat 
higger are taken up by the lame, but not by theextreraitics of them 
as before* things fomewhat bigger than thefe* with the Thumb, 
.Fore-finger and Middle-finger, and fo on by degrees, till at Jaft 
•the whole Hand ii us’d: fo that the divifion.of the Hand into 
Fingers is necfeflaryi Neither Were this enough, but die very po- 
sition of the Fingers as they are, is neceflary too * for they had 
been uielefs jf they had been all divided in a right line* for the 
•firmeft hold is either circular, or at leaft in two oppofite. points* 
now this is provided for, by tbepofitionof the Thumb, which 
|p?y, equally joy n with any of toe Fingers in caking hold of any 
thing. ~ Alter this* he largely (hews the particular necefiity of 
the lpftnefrj roundnefs of the Fltlh, and Nails on the tops of the 
Fingers, and the.fpecial ufefulnefs of theft* and. then cohies to 
the Bpaes of the Fingers, how neceflary they arc for firm-hold, 
find if there had been but one Bone in each Finger, they wou’d 
have fcrv’d onjy for thole things .which we Cake up when they are 
extended but now feeing they have three feveraljoynts, they are 
fitted for all kinds of things* for when we boW our Fingers* we 
ulc tfiem as tho’ they had no Bones at all, and When we- ftrecch 
them oUf> as tho’ they were all but one intire Bone* and the lc- 
v$ral inflexions of the jfoynts fcrve for all. kind of Figtires: and 
{hep -he fhcwS the necefitty of thie FlcQi within the Fingers, and 
op, either lideof them, and upon them* and fo with wonderful 
accuracy handles the magnitude, number, figure of the: Bones, 
and nature of the J oynt$ of the Fingers, and then the Tendons 
and Mufclcs belonging to the feveraf Fingers* which after he hath 
dvfcqurs’d on thro’ his firft Book, he concludes it with the mani- 
feft inqonveniency Which wou’d follow in the hand, werenotevery 
thing in it in that exaft magnitude, pofition, and figure in which 
it is. W ith the lame exaXnels he goes thto’ all the parts of the Bo- 
dy, handling in the ftcond Book all that belongs to the Arm, in 
the third the Legs, in the fourth and fifth the Organs of. Nutrition, , 
in the lixth ana leventh the LUn^s. in the. eiehth and ninth the 


in the lixth ana leventh the Lungs, in the eighth and ninth the 
Head, in the tenth the peculiar and admirable Fabric of the Eyes, 
m> the eleventh the other parts of the Face* in the twelfth the pares 
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of the Back, and fo in the thirteenth, in the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth the Genitals, in the fixteenth the Arteries, Veins, and 
Nerves, and in the laft the peculiar Difpofition and Figure of all 
thefe Parts, and the ufefulnefs of the whole Defign ; Which is as 
great as can be in any Work whatfoevefj which is for us to take 
notice of the admirable Wifdom of God in contriving the fevcral 
parts of the Body of Man: So that, that»whoIe Book contains in 
it a moft full and pregnant demonftration of a Deity, which every 
Man carries about with him in the Structure of h\s Body, on which 
account Men need not go out of themfelves to find proof of a 
Deity, whether they confider their Minds or tbeir Bodies, of 
which it may be more truly faid than Heraclitus of old did of hl$ 

Stove, Etiam hie Dii funt. So that of all Per Ions, I fliou’dmoft Ar 'f‘ ot - de 
wonder at thole whole Imploymcnt particularly ieads them to thd f' u 
Underftanding the parts and nature of Man’s Body, if the Pro- 
verb be not a great injury to them, lincc they have fuller infight 
into this demonftration of a Deity in the Fabric of Man’s Body, 
than many others who converfe .only with lomc jejune and faplcfs 
Writings. And certainly, whatever is imagin’d to theContrary by 
Men of weak Underftandings, the beft way to cure the World of 
Atheifm , is true Philofophy, or a fearch into the Natures of things’; 
which the more deep ana profound it is, the mote impoflible will 
it be found to explicate all the ‘Phenomena of Naiture by mete 
Matter and Motion. It was wifely obferv’d of a great Perfon and 
Philofopher, that a narrow and flight Infpedtion into Nature, in- 
clin’d Men of weak Heads to Atheifm ; but a mord thorow-ipfight 
into the caufes of things, made them more evidently fee the ne‘- 
ccflary dcpcndance of things on the great afid .'wife Creator of 
them. A little knowledg of Philofophy is apt tothake Mens heads 
dizzy, and then in danger of falling into the Gulf of Atheifm ; 
but a more careful and diligent view of it, brings them into SoDri- 
ety and their right Wits again. Such a flight Infpedtion had the 
Followers of Epicurus into the Nature of things; for when they 
found how in the prefent State of the World the various Mptiofi 
and Configuration of the Particles of Matter wou’d handfoipely 
lalvc many appearances of Nature, they, drunk with the fuccels, feel 
prefently into an Infinite Space, and there imagin they behold In- 
finite Worlds made of the concretion of Atoms, ana ever fince 
their Eyes have been fo dufted with thefe little Atoms, that they 
cou’d fee nothing elfc in the World but them: Which how grofs 
and unreafonable it is, will appear from our prefent fubjedt; for 
who but Lucretius or Epicurus cou’d ever think that our Noftrils 
were at firft fafhion’d as they are merely by the violent impulfe of 
the Air within, which wou’d force it felf a paflage out? Bt^how 
came the Air into the Body before it was forced out? Did if break 
open the Lips, make all that round cavity in the Mouth, foi a 
paflage thro’ the afpera Arteria? But if when it wa$ lfi, it Wou’d 
come out again, was not the Mouth wide enough to let it go? Or 
did the firft Man fhut his* Mouth on purpofc to find another vent 
for the Air? If fo, how chance the force of the Air did not carry 
away the Epiglottis? Or if it got fafely up. to the Nofe, how 
came it 'not to force a paflage out about f^etV^rather than to go 
down fo low firft? ' But jfwc believe theferafe'Cofitrivers of Man’s 
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Body, all the inward Veflels of the Body were made by the courfe 
of Water, as Channels are > but how is it poflible, to imagin, 
that the Oefophagus and the Stomach fiiou’d be fo curioufly con- 
triv’d by the mere force of Water? and that all the Intefiines 
fhou’d be made only as Channels, to let it out again when it was 
once in ? but how comes then filch a kind of Reciprocation and 
Tenjlaltic Motion in tjiofe Veflels? how comes the feveral Coats 
of them to be fo firm? if it had been only a forced paflage, it 
wou’d have been direft and thro’ the fubftance of the parts, as we 
find it to be in all forced paflages in the Body of the Earth. Be- 
fides, if the Water receiv’d into the Stomach forced the paflage 
thro* the Guts, how comes it not to run in the channel it had made 
for it felf? or did it not like that paflage when other things came 
into it, and therefore found out a more fecret one into the Bladder ? 
but if that were made by the Water, how came it to be fo full of 
Membranes, and fo fubjeft to dilatation ? Thus ridiculous wjll Men 
iriakethemfelves, rather than fhew themfelves Men in owning and 
adoring that infinitely wife and powerful God, who orders all 
things in the World-, according to the counfel of his Will. What 
can De more plain and evident than the peculiar ufefulnefs of the 
fcvepl parts of Man’s Body is? What other intent can be ima- 
gin’d that Man is form’d with 3 Mouth , but only for taking in 
of Nourifhment, and for receiving and letting forth of Air? or 
that an Infant is fo ready to open his Mouth, but that there are 
Breafts and Milk for him to fuck in order to his Nourifhment ? 
Why fhou’d the Oefophagus be fo hollow and the Stomach fo wide, 
but that one was provided for the better conveyance of the Meat 
down, and the other for the Fermentation of it? Whence come all 
the other Veflels to be fo conveniently plac’d, were it not for the 
diflribution of Nourifhment into the leveral parts, or for convey- 
ing away the Excrements of it ? Can any one think that the feveral 
Mufcles and Tendons fhou’d be plac’d in the more folid parts for 
any other end than for the better Motion of them ? or that the 
Nerves fhou’d be deriv’d from the Brain into the feveral parts of 
the Body for any other defign than to be the inftruments of Senfo 
and Motion ? or that the continual motion of the Heart fhou’d be 
for any other purpofe, than for receiving and diflributing of the 
Blood thro’ the Arteries into the parts of the Body? or that the 
Eye with all its curious Fabric fhou’d be only accidentally imploy’d 
in feeing? Thefe things are fo plain, that however the Epicureans 
may more eafily lofe themfelves, and deceive others in explaining 
the appearances of Nature in fome inanimate Beings, yet when 
they come with their blind concourfe of Atoms to give an account 
of the parts of Animals, they miferably befool themfelves , and 
expofe themfelves only to contempt and pity. It were eafv to 
multiply examples iatnis kind, but I /hall only mention one tning 
more, which is, if all the parts of Man’s Body have no higher 
original than the concourfe of Atoms in the firft Man and Woman, 
by what were the Umbilical Veflels form’d whereby the Child in 
the Womb receives its Nourifhment? by what Atoms was the paf- 
fage of the Succus nutritius fram’d from the Mother to the Child? 
how come thofo Veflels to clofe up fo naturally upon the birth of 
the Child, and it to feek its Nourifhment in quite another way? 
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Will the Particles of Matter which by their concretion form’d the 
firft pair, falve this too ? Thus ftill we lee how impofiible it is (to go 
no further than out felves) to give any tolerable account of things 
without an infinite Power and Being which produc’d all thefe 
things, and hath left lo plain an infcription of Himfelf upon the 
works of Nature, - that none but thofe who fhut their Eyes can ab- 1 
ftain from feeing it. 

I come now to the third Evidence of a ‘Deity, which is. That Xvn > 
there are fame Beings in the World,which cannot depend upon Mat - 5* 

ter or Motion , i e. that there are fome Spiritual and Immaterial 
Subftances or Beings, (for if the thing be acknowledg’d, it is un- 
becoming a Man to contend about words) the conlequenoe of 
this for the proving a ‘Deity , neither hath been nor I fuppofe 
will be deny’d, by filch who qucftion an infinite Being* the lame 
Principles leading to the denying and the Proof of both, and im- 
material Beings being the ftrongeft proof that there is fomething 
above Matter in the world. IF there be then luch things in the 
World, which Matter and Motion cannot be the caufes of, then 
there are certainly fpiritual and immaterial Beings, and that I fhall 
make appear both as to the Minds of Men, an<| fome extraordi- 
nary efre&s which arc produc’d in the World. 

1 . 1 begin with the nature of the Soul of Man. And herein I muft 
confine my felf to thofe Arguments which dire&ly prove my pre- 
fentpurpofe, and on that account muft quit all thofe common Ar- 
guments to prove the Soul’s immortality from the Attributes of 
God > for all thefe do fuppofe the exiftence of a ‘Deity as already 
evident* neither can I rely with fafety on the way which fome 
have taken to prove the immortality of the Soul merely from the 
‘Phanomena of Senfation, which they endeavor to prove, cannot 
be perform’d by mere Matter and Motion * for granting all this, 
yet the utmoft that can be prov’d by it is no greater immortality 
in our Souls than in the Souls of Brutes* and in the fence in which 
that is admitted, I fuppofe an Epicurean will not deny the Soul 
of Man to be immortal, as Demonax in Lucian faid, when he was 
ask’d whether the Soul were immortal or no, It is (laid he) but as 
aU things elfe are ■, for thofe who make the Soul to be nothing but 
fome more fubtile and a&ive Particles of matter, do not think that 
upon death they are annihilated , but that only they are difpers’d 
and diffipated, or in the ‘Platonifts Phrafe, may return to the Soul 
of the World. Thefe ways I cannot think to be fufficient proba- 
tions of fuch a fpiritual and immaterial Being in Man, which we 
now inquire for, much lefs can I make ufe of fo precarious and 
infirm an Hypothejis zsPra-exiftence , which makes Men apt to 
fufpe& the cogency of fuch Reafons which tend to prove the im- 
mortality of the Soul, which are link’d with a fuppofition , not 
only incvident either to Senfe or Reafon, butlikewifeneedlefsand 
impertinent. For I know no one Argument which doth directly 
prove the immateriality of the Soul, that doth in the leaft infer any 
neceflity of ‘Pra-exifience , but on the fame accounts it will prove 
the Soul’s eternity. Being therefore thus at liberty to inquire into 
the Nature of the Soul confider’d in her felf, our only way muft 
be to find out fuch peculiar properties in the Soul of Man, which 
cannot be falv’d on fuppofition, there were nothing elfe but Mat- 
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ter and Motion in the World. Suppofing then that all SenTatioh 
in Man doth arife from corporeal Motion , which is fo ftrongly 
averted by the modern Philofophers, and that the higheft Con- 
eepcions which depend on Senfe, can amount no higher than Ima- 
gination, which is evident if it can then be prov’d that there is 
a Principle of Aftion in Man, which proceeds in a different way 
of operation than Senfation doth, and that there are filch opera- 
tions of the Soul which are not Imaginations, it will be then clear that 
there is a Principle in Man higher than Matter and Motion. Now 
altho’ it be a task fufficiently difficult to explain the manner of Sen- 
fittion it felf in a mere mechanical way, fup poling no higher Prin- 
ciple than mere Matter, yet it will appear far more difficult, nay 
impoffible without a fpiritual or immaterial Being to falve fuch 
appearances in Man which tranfeend the power of Imagination •, 
which will appear by thefe following Operations of the Mind, 
which every one who hath it, may find within himfelf. 

. i. Correcting the errors of Imagination. For if all our Perce- 
ptions were nothing elfe but the Images of corporeal things left 
m the Brain, the judgment of the Mind mull of ncceflity be ac- 
cording to the impreffions, which are made upon the Organs of 
Senfe. But now’if our Minds can and do form apprehenuons of 
things quite different from thofe which are convey’d by Senfe, 
there muft be a higher Principle of knowledg in Man than Imagi- 
nation is. For which the common inftance of the juft magnitude of 
the Sun is very plain} If we judg according to the image which is 
convey’d to the Brain by our Eyes, we can never imagin the Sun 
to be bigger than he feems to us to be} nay tho’ the bight be ad- 
van tageaby the help of Telefcopes , it cannot receive fuch an Image 
or Idea of the Sun which anfwcrs to its Juft magnitude, viz. that 
it is 160 times bigger than the Earth. From whence now comes 
this apprehenfion of the bignefs of the Sun above that proportion 
which can poflibly come in at our Senfcs ? If it be laid. That by 
the obfervation of the {effening of objects according to the proportion 
of dijtance , the Mind may come to underjiand how much bigger the 
Sun may be than he feems * I grant it, but withal inquire how the 
Imagination comes to have Proportions and Diftances which are 
mere relpefts, and can have no corporeal phantafms whereby to 
be represented to it } fo that by this very way of ratiocination it 
is evident, that there is fbme principle in Man beyond Imagina- 
tion. iV'gain, when the Mina by ratiocination hath proceeded 
thus far, and finds the Sun to be fo great, what Idea is there of 
this magnitude in the Mind ? the Mind cannot fix it felf on any 
thing but it muft .have an Idea of it} from whence comes this 
Idea? not from corporeal phantafms * for none of them cou’d ever 
convey the due magnitude of the Sun to the Mind, and therefore 
the forming of this Idea muft be a pure aft of Intellcftion which 
- correfts the errors of Imagination, and is a Principle above it. So 
in the fight of a ftick, when under water, the reprdentation of 
it by the Senfe to Imagination is as crooked } for corporeal Mo- 
tion carries things to the Eye, without any judgment upon them.} 
the Eye conveys the Imagination to the Brain > and according to 
the rules of corporeal Perception muft prefentLy take every thing 
for true which is convey’d thither'} now from what Principle is it 
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that this error of our Senfes is correded? So in many other 
things wherein our Imaginations are quite puzl’d, and when we 
go according to them, it is impofiiblc. to apprehend things as our 
Reafon tells us they are •, thus as to the Antipodes our Imagina- 
tions are wholly of the Mind of the Ancients, that the Antipodes 
to us muft needs be in danger of knocking their heads againft the 
Stars, and if they go upon any thing, it muft be their Heads, and 
that that part of the Heavens which is in the other Hemifiphere is 
below us; thefe are pertinacious errors of Imagination while we 
adhere to that, and are only corrigible by our Realon, which makes 
it evident to be otherwifo. Bcfides, there are many things our 
Realon and Underftanding inform us that they may be, and yet 
our Imaginations can form no Idea of them-, let an EpicureanRhi- 
lolopher try the power of his Imagination in his Inane or Infinite 
empty Space , and he will foon find, that as ftrong as his Phancy is, 
it will loon tire and retreat, as not being able to courfe thro’ fo 
unimaginable a Space. So for Eternal Duration our Reafon tells us 
the thing is pollible, but when our Imaginations begin to fardlc 
dp fome Conceptions of it, they are pcrlently tying both ends to- 
gether ; which will make a ftrange Idea of Eternity ; the cafe is 
the fame in the infinite Divifibility of Quantity, which Epicurus 
was fomewhat aware of when h'e (Jeny’d the thing. But how many 
MathematicaLTroblems are there which will jade our Imaginations 
prefently, and yet our Reafon Hands ftill and allures us of the 
poflibility of the things, as in two lines coming nearer ftill to each 
other , and yet never meetings and in many other things, which moft 
clearly evince that there is a higher Faculty in Man which exceeds 
Matter and Motion, when it is able thus to corred the faults and 
to fupply the defeds of Imagination. 

2. Refiex alls of the Mind upon it fie If, argue a higher ‘Principle 
than Imagination. That there are liich things is evident to any 
one who hath any ule of Cogitation and if any one doubt of it, 
his very doubting argues he hath reflex Ads ; for he cou’d not 
doubt whether he had or no, but by Rcfledion upon himfelf. 

Now that rqflex Ads fliou’d be caus’d thro’ Matter and Motion, 
or thro’ mere Imagination is unconceivable. For we lee no Mat- 
ter can ad upon it felf : indeed one part of extended Matter 
may ad upon another, but not purely upon it felf; the extremi- 
ties of the Fingers can never feel themfelves, tho’ they can touch 
each other ; neither can Imagination refled on it felf; for that 
proceeding upon Corporeal Images, muft have fuch a reprefentation 
from the Senfes of what it ads upon ; now what image of it lelf 
can be convey’d to the Imagination thro’ the external Organs of 
Senfe? The Eye may fee thro’ the motion of the objeds of Sight 
prefling upon it ; but how can it lee that it fees ? fo the Imagina- 
tion receives the images convey’d to the Brain ; but what Ihop 
hath it to make new ones in of it lelf, and fo be guilty of the 
gr Cate ft Idolatry or worlhipping its own Image ? But tho’ the 
Imagination cannot thus refled, yet we find fuch a Principle 
within us that is very apt to retire into it felf, and recolle’d things 
which cou’d never have been conferv’d fo long in that Ihop of lha- *Hobbe$*, 
dows, the Imagination. For if Imagination be nothing elfe but, as Humane 
a modern * Philofopher defines it, Conception remaining , and a lit- ^T/ek , 
- tie ' ‘ 
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tie and little decaying from and after the ail of Senfe, like the Mot 
of Water after aftone is thrown into it s how is it poffible that at? 
fo great a diftancc of Yeats, as we commonly find, the image of 
a thing may be retriev’d with as much facility and freflinefs as to : 
circumftances, as if it were but new done? And that accouat which 
he gives of Remembrance is very weak and inefficient, when he' 
tells us, that Remembrance is nothing elfe but the miffing of parts? 
which every Man expeffeth Jhould fucceed after they have a conce ** 
ptitotrdf the whole. For according to this, it is impoffible for the'* 
M& to retrieve any object without mutilation of it 5 and fo there 
cannot poffibly be a recolle&ing of all circumftances, when an ob ** 
j«e6t is once pafs’d, and the Motion begins to decay. But all this* 
while, we underftand nothing by what means this decaying Mo- 
tion ffiou’d continue fo long as our Memory can fetch things back, 
of by what means an object when once pals’d, can be recover’d 
again, if Memory be nothing elfe but decaying Motion. Suchper- 
pfcxitifesmuft needs arifef wnen Men will undertake to falve the 
ntward operations of the Soul by mere Motion ■, but is it not evi- 
dent that n&ny times when the Mind is imploy’d about othef 
things, fome Pnantafins of things long ago paft will come and pre- 
fentthemfelves to the Mind with as much clearnefs as if new done ? 
whereas if Memory were deca^ng Motion, the longer paft, the 
more impoffible wou’d it be to recover any thing * but, do we not 
find that many old Men will better remember the circumftances of 
many. things they did in their Childhood, than a year or two be- 
fore? Befides, we lee what quicknefs and vivacity there is in our 
Intelle&ual Faculties above Corporeal Motion, with what facility 
the Mind turns it felf from one objeft to another, how fuddcnly 
it rangeth the whole World, how it trips over Mountains, croflctn 
the Ocean, mounts to the Skies, and at laft quarries upon it felf, 
and all in the twinkling of ah intellectual Eye. As quick as the 
Eye of the Body is, the Mind far exceeds it# and can withdraw 
• ' the Imagination from attending the Organs of Senfc, thus do Men 
who have their Minds much fix’d, fix their Eyes too-, and yet af- 
terwards can fearce tell themfclves what they have look’d on all 
f that while. Sometimes the Mind fits and compares rhantafins to- 
gether, and fports it felf in for ting them into fevcral ranks and or- 
derrs, and making matches between fuch things which are lure to 
have no affinity with each other, which are thence called entia ra - 
tionis , or the Creatures of the Mind. And can all thefe and many, 
other fuch operations which Men are confeious to themfelves 
of, be nothing elfe but the Motion of fbme fiegmatic Matter, the 
Rea&ion of the Brain, and the mere effe&s of Imagination? 

3. The profound fpeculations of the Mind argue a power far above 
imagination and Corporeal Motion. I wonder now Epicurus his Soul, 
when, if we believe him, it was made up of Atoms , cou’d ever- 
imagin an Infinite Vacuity ? Cou’d mere Atoms ever difpute whe- 
ther they were Atoms or no ? For *1 doubt not but Epicurus was 
fain to argue much againft hirafelf, before he cou’d pefuade him- 
felf to fo ftupendious a piece of folly. Were there nothing in 
, Man but mere Corporeal Motion, whence oarac the difpute, whe- 
ther the Soul were Corporeal or no? Can Atoms frame Syllogifmt 
in Mood and Figure? and mere Matter argue pro an d,con y whether;; 
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it be Matter or fomething elfe? What kind of Acreal Particles 
were their Souls compounded of, who firft fanfy’d themfelves to 
be immaterial? What ftrange agitations of Matter were thole 
which firfb made Men think of an Eternal ftate? which thoughts 
have ever fincefoftuck upon thefe little Spherical Bodies, that they 
cou’d never yet disburthen thcmfelves of them? Whence come 
.fuch amazing fears, fuch dreadful apprehenlions, fuch finking 
thoughts of their future condition in Minds that wou’d fain eale 
themfelves by believing, that death wou’d put a period both to 
Soul and Body? Whence on the other fide come fuch incouraging 
hopes, fuch confident expectations, fuch comfortable prepoflef- 
fions of their future ftate, in the Souls of good Men, when their 
Bodies are neareft to the grave? Seneca , who was fomewhat du- stnec.^f. 
bious fometimes as to the future condition of the Soul, yet cou’d 
tell his dear Lucilius with what pleafure he cou’d think of it*, and 
cou’d elfcwherc fay of the Soul, Et hoc habet argumentum divinl- 
tatis fua quad ilium divina dele El ant ■> nec ut alients inter eft fed ut 
fuis : The Sou&had that mark of Divinity in it-> that it was moft 
pleas'd with Divine Speculations , and convers'd with them as with 
matters which nearly concern'd it. And when it hath once view’d 
the dimenfions of the Heavens, contemnit domicilii prions angu- 
ftiaSi it was afham’d of the Cottage it dwelt in* nay, were it not 
for thefe Speculations, non fuerat opera pretium nafei , it had not 
been worth while for the Soul to have been in the Body j and as 
he goes on, detrahe hoc ineftimabile bonum , non eft vita tanti ut 
fudem-i ut aftuem. Cou’d there be now fo great an Epicurifm in 
Contemplation, were the Soul of Man of Eoicurus his mould, a 
mere complexion of Atoms ? wou’d dull ana heavy Matter ever 
have delighted to have fearch’d lo much into the caufes of things, 
to have gone over the World in its Speculations, and found more 
fweetnels in Knowledg, than the little Epicure , the Bee, tafts in 
his choiceft Flowers ? Epicurus his own Philofophy is a demon- 
llration againft himfelf-, if his Soul had not been or a purer Na- 
ture than he fanly’d, when his Brain had been well heated at his 
Study, thofe more vivid and fpirituous Particles, like the fpirits of 
Wine, had been in danger or evaporation, and leaving the more 
lumpilh matter to complete his work. Of all Perlons, I moft ad- 
mire that Philolophers, who make fo much ufe of their Under- 
ftandings, Ihou’d lb ungratefully requite them, and ferve them like 
old Horfes, when they have made them do all the fervice they 
cou’d, turn them into the high- ways, and let them die in a ditch. 

But yet all Philolophers have not been fo unthankful, feme have 
underftood the worth of their Souls, and allerted it, if they have not 
us’d too high, i. e: ‘Platonical exprelfions of it, making it a Par- 
ticle, not of Matter, but of the Divine Nature it felf, a little Deity 
in a Cottage, that ftays here a- while, and returns to that upper 
Region from whence it came. As Manilius fpeaks, 

k • **r ' ’ v L Vi V; V j - 

An dubium eft habitare Deumfub pettore noftrO, 0*0.1+ 

In ccelumque redire animus , cat toque venire ? 

And whiie the Soul is here in its Cage, it is continually fluttering 
up and down, and delighteth to look out now at this part, ana 
. N n then 
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then at another , to take a view by degrees of the whole Uni- 
verfe, as the fame Poet goes on. 

Quid mirum nofcere mundum 

Si pojfunt homines , quibus eft & mundus in ipfts ; 

Exemplumque Dei quifque eft in imagine parva ? 

The Soul hath nothing more delightful to it than Knowledg, and 
no Knowledg fb pleating and latisfadory as of him whole Image 
and Superfcription it bears, who makes Himfelf mod known to 
filch as enquire after him ■, 

Seque ipfum inculcat & offert 
Ut bene cognofci pojftt. 

I conclude this with that of Seneca , in that excellent Prelace to his 
Natural Quefttons , Oquam contempt a res eft homo niftfupra human* 
fe erexerit T What a pitiful thing is Many were it not that his Soul 
was apt to fqar above thefe earthly things 2 And by this Aptnefs 
to foar fo high above theft Terrene Objeds, and toconverie with 
£o much freedom with Ipiricual Beings, as well as abftra&ed No- 
tions, we may certainly infer that our Rational Souls are of a far 
more noble and refin’d Nature, than that more feculent Principle 
of Imagination, which always converfcs in fiece Romuliy and can 
go no further than our Seales carry it. . And thus I have made 

f ood the firft : proof, that there is fomcthing above Matter and 
lotion in the World, which is from that immaterial Rdpe which 
is in Man. 

xix. The next Evidence which, we have of a Being above Matter and 
2 .. Motion, is, from the extraordinary ejfe&s which have been in Na- 
ture. I fpeak not now merely of filch things which by cbeir Na- 
tures and Effeds are manifefted to proceed from fbme Beings which 
bear ill-will to Mankind, multitudes of which are related by Men 
philofophical and inquititive, with fuch enumerations of circuro- 
ftances, and particular Evidences, that they are not mere impo- 
fturcs, that one may on the fame grounds queftion ahy Matter of 
fad which himfelf did not fee, as fuch relations which are delir 
ver’d by Perfons without iaccrcft or defign, and fuch ‘as were able 
to judge of the truth of circumftancesj fuch are both ancient and 
modern Philofbphers, Phyficians, States- men, and others. Nei- 
ther fhall I iniift ou fuch Prodigies, which oft-times pcefage revo- 
ff hu y- Jutions in States, if we believe <Machiavel himfelf, who in a whole 
c!\T *' Chapter deflgnedly proves it j and profefiech himftlf utterly to 
ftek for the caufes of them, unlefs they may be attributed to tome 
Spirits and Intelligences in the Air, which give the World notice 
of fuch things to come. But thoft things which I fuppofc have 
the mo ft clear and undoubted Evidence of true and undoubted M2- 
racles (the Matters of fad being affirm’d by Eye-witnefles, who 
ftal’d the truth of them with their Lives) are thoft recorded in the 
Holy Scripnires > which there are only two. ways to evade, either 
by queftioning the truth of the things, which I luppofe in the pre- 
cedent Book we haye prqv’d with as much rational Evidence as 
thing of that pature is capable of, or elft that the things thcrem 

recorded 
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recorded might be falv’d without a 'Deity. For which only two 
•ways have been excogitated by Atheijlical Spirits, either attri- 
buting them to the power and influence of the Stars, the founda- 
tions of which fond and abfurd Opinion have been taken away by 
thole many Writers, who have rationally confuted the whole Art 
of Judicial AJlrology , or elfe that they are done by mere power of 
Imagination, which is the way of Avicenna and fome other Ara- fayo t y ‘ 
bic Writers, which is fo wild an effedt of the power of Imagina- Godiinefs. 
tion , that nothing doth fo much demonftrate the irregular Mo- 
tions of it, as filch an Opinion doth •, and is fufficicntly derided 
and refuted by T omponatius himfelf. Now then, it being an ac- 
knowledg’d Principle in Nature, That every thing continues in the 
courfe it is in, till fornething more powerful put it out , if then fuch 
things have been in the World, which have been real alterations 
of the courfe of Nature, as the Sun' s* /landing fill in the time of 
Jofliua, then there muft be fornething above Matter aiid Motion, 
and conicqucntly that there is a God. 


CHAP. Il 

Of the Origin of the Univerle., 

L The necejpty of the belief of the Creation of the World bn or-- 
der'to the truth of Religion. Of the federal Hypothefer of 
the Philofophers who contradict Moles: with a particular ex- 
amination of them. II. The ancient Tradition of the World 
confonant to Moles prtrvd from the Ionic Philofophy of 
Thales, and the Italic of Pythagoras. III. The Pythagoric 
Cabala rather /Egyptian than Mofaic. Of the fluid Matter, 
winch was the material Principle of the Univerfe. IV. Of 
the Hypothefls of the Eternity of the World afferted by Ocel- 
lus Lucanus and Ariftotle. V. The weaknefs of the Founda- 
tions on which that Opinion is built. Of the manner of form- 
- mg principles of Philofophy. VI. The pojfibility of Creation 
prav’d. [No arguing from the prefent fate of the World a- 
gainjl its beginning, Jhewd from Maimonides.] VII. The 
Platonijls arguments from the goodnefs of God. for, the Eternity 
of the World, anfwerd. VIII. Of the Stoical Hypothefls of 
the Eternity of Matter 5 whether reconcilable with the Text 
of Moles. IX. Of the Opinions of Plato and Pythagoras con- 
cerning the pne- ex fence of Matter to the formation of the 
World. X. The contradiction of the Eternity of Matter to the 
Nature and Attributes of God. XI, XII, XIII. Of the A- 
. tomical Hypothefls of the Origin of the Unmerfe. XIV, XV, 
XVI, XVII. The World coud not he produced by a cafual 
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concourfe of Atoms prob'd from the nature and motion of Epi- 
curus V Atoms , and the Fhanomena of the Univerfe , (facially the- 
production and nature of Animals- XVIII. of the Carte/un 
Hypothecs, that it cannot falve the Origin of the Univerfe. 
without a Deity giving motion to Matter. 

T HE Foundations of Religion being thus eftablifh’d in the 
Being of God, and the Immortality of the Soul, we now 
come to ereft out Superftrutture upon them, by affecting the 
undoubted truth and certainty of that accoun tof the World which 
is given us in the Writings of Mofts. Which beginning with the 
World it felf, leads us to a particular consideration of the Origin 
Of the Univerfe, the right underftanding of which hath great in- 
fluence upon our belief of all that follows in the word of Goo. 
For altho’ we fhou’d aflert with Epicurus the Being of a Deity, 
if yet with him we add that the World was made by a cafaal con- 
courfe of Atoms, all that part of Religion which lies in obedience 
to the Will of God is unavoidably deftroy’d. AH that is left, is* 
only a kind of Veneration of a Being more excellent than our own, 
which reacheth not to the government of Mens Lives, and fb will 
have no force at all upon tne generality of the World, who are 
only allur’d by Hopes or aW’a by Fears, to that which of their 
choice they would be gla4 to be freed from. Befides, What ex- 
prefllons of Gratitude’ can be left to God for his Gdodneft, if he 
lftterpoie not in the Affair* of the World? What dependence can 
there be on Divine Goodnefe, if it be not at all manifeftod in the 
World? What apprehenfions can we have of God’s Infinite Wif- 
dom and Power, iF neither of them are difcernable in the Being 
of the World ? And as the Opinion of Epitutus deftroyi Religi- 
on* io doth that of Ariftotle which attribute* Eternity to the Uni- 
verfe , and a nectflary Emanation of it from the firft caufe, as Light 
comes from the Sun for if fb, as Maimonides well obferves, the whole 
tsaimen. Religion of Mofcs is overt far own * all his Mitaclet ate but 1m- 
22. /T* .po/laresi aU the Hopes ‘which are grounded on the < Promfts of 
*.tf- Gods are 'Vain and fruit left. For if the World did of neceffity 
cxifr, then God is no free Agent j and if io , then all Inftitutea 
Religion is to no purpofe } nor can there be any CXpeftation of 
Reward, or fear of Punifhment from him who hath nothing elfe 
to do in the World} but to ffet the great Wheel of the Heavens 
going. So much is it our concernment to inquire into the true O- 
riginal of the World} and on what Evidence of Reafon thofeO- 
pinions arc btiilt,' which are fo contrary to that account given of 
it in the very entrance of the Books of Mofbi. Wherein we read 
the true Origin 6 f the World to have been by a Production of it 
by the Omnipotent Will and Word of God. This being then 
the plain Aflertion of Mofes , we come to compare it, in point of 
Reafon, with all thofe fcveral Hypothefes which are repugnant to it, 
which have been embrac’d in leveral Ages by the Philofbphers 
of greatefi: efteem in the World. Which may be reduc’d to thefe 
four: t. Such at fitppofe the World to have exifted as it is from 
all Eternity. 2 . Such as attribute the Formation Of the World 
as it is to Cod: but withal off eft the ptee-exiftttoct and eterni- 
ty 
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ty of Matter. 3. Such as deny any eternity to the World , but 
affert the Origin of it to have been by a cafual contour fe of A- 
toms. 4. Such as endeavor to explain the Origin of the Univerfe 
and all appearances of Nature , merely by the Mechanical Laws 
of the motions of Matter. 

I begin with thole who aflert the eternity of the World as it is, n. 
among whom Ariftotle hath born the greateft name* who leems to 
have arrogated this Opinion to himlelf* for when he inquires 
into the judgment of Philofophers, who had writ before him, 
he lays of them, A' »» all the ‘Philofophers A • * 

ajferted that the World was made> tho* lome one way, lome a- l ' 
nother. And were this true which Ariftotle faith, it wou’d be the 
ftrongeft Prejudice againft his Opinion •> for if the World had been 
eternal, how fhou’d it come to pafs, that the eldeft Philofophers 
Ihou’d fo readily and unanimouily embrace that Opinion which 
aflerted the Production of the World? Was it not a ftrong pre- 
liimption of the novity of the Univerfe, that all Nations to whom 
the Philofophers reforted had Memorials left among them of the 
firft Origin of things? And from hence it is oblervable, that when 
the humor of philofophizing began to take the Greeks (about the 
XL Olympiad , when we may fuppofe Thales to flourilh) the be- 
ginning of the World was no matter of difpute, but, taking that 
for granted, the inquiry was, out of what material Principle the 
Univerfe was form’d j of which Thales thus delivers his Opinion 
in Tally aquam dixit ejfe initium reram , Deum autem earn men- Cicero de 
tern qua ex aqua cuntta finger et ; wherein he plainly diftinguilh- Detr - 
eth the efficient from the material Caufe of the World. The 1 ‘ 
prime efficient was God, the material principle, Water. It is a 
matter of fome inquiry, whether the firft principles of Philofophy 
among the Greeks were not rather fome Traditional things convey- 
ed to them from others, than any certain Theories which 
they had form’d from their own Experiments and Obfervations. 

The former is to me far the more probable on many accounts, but 
chiefly on this, that the firft principles of the two Founders of the 
chief SeCts of Philofophers, viz. the Ionic and Italic (for all the o- 
ther were but the various iflues of thefe two) did come fo near to that 
w hich we have the greateft Reafon to believe to have been the 
mod certain account of the Origin of the World. For this O- 
pinion of Thales leems to have been partof that Univerfal Tradi- 
tion which was continu’d in the World concerning the firft prin- 
ciples of things : for I do not fee any reafon to aver with fo much 
confidence, as fome do, that thole Philofophers who fpake any 
thing confonantly to Mofes> muft prefen tly con vcrle with the Jews y 
transcribe their Opinions out of the Scriptures, or have them con- 
vey’d to them in fome fecret Gabala of the Creation, as it is af- 
firm’d of Pythagoras and Plato-, and may with no lefs reafon of 
Thales. But this I fuppofe may be made evident to any confider- 
ative Perfon, that thole Philofophers of Greece , who convers’d 
moft abroad in the W orld, did lpeak far more agreeably to the 
true account of things, than fuch who only endeavor’d by their 
own wits to improve or correft thole Principles which were deli- 
ver’d by the other Philofophers. Which I impute not fo much to 
* their converfe with the Mofaic Writings, as to that Univerfal Tra- 
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dition of the fir it Ages of the World, which was prefer v’d tar 
better among xhcPhoenicians, 0 < Egyptians , Chaldeans , and others, 
than among the Greeks. For which we have this evident Reafbn, 
that Greece was far more barbarous and rude in its elder times, 
than thofe other Nations were, which had means of preferving 
fame Monuments and general Reports of the firft Ages of the 
World, when the Gracians wanted them. And therefore we find 
that Greece from its beginning ihin’d with a borrow’d Light > and 
fafw not by an extramillion of . Rays of Knowledg from its felf, 
but by an intromiflion of thofe reprefentations of things which 
were receiv’d from other Nations. Thofe who form’d Greece firif 
into civil Societies, and lick’d it into the fiiapc of well order- 
ed Common- wealths, werefuch who had beenTraders for knowledg 
vhdorus, into foreignParts. To which purpofc ‘Diodorus Siculus informs us 
i.i.v. eu- thatLycurgus and Solon, as well as the ‘Poets, Orpheus, M u ficus. 
Evangel?' Mclampus and Homer, and thePhilofophers , afterwards Pythago- 
i. io. ras, Plato, and other s, had gain'd moft of their Knowledg and 
JVtfdom out of ASgypt j nay, he faith in general, offit t '7m% EAaj Cl 

fi&lctrpfyv p mttj avrtvj TmiJetu, TmglGotXov Atywxfyr Gif 7*7$ ag'tftioiq Jgoro*, tret t iVicui- 

%C tOItjlfJbVV t&f ■pmitiiao pi&xfr.r. All thofe who were renown' d among the 
Greeks for JVifdorn and Learning , did in ancient time refort to 

AEgypt, to be acquainted with their Laws' and Knowledg. On 
* this account therefore we are not to feek for the ancient and ge- 
nuine Tradition of the World from the native and home-bred 
Greeks , fuch as Ariftotle and Epicurus, but from thofe who took 
the pains thcmfelves to fearch into thofe Records which werepre- 
fcrv’d among the elder and mote knowing Nations : And altho’ 
the Nations they reforted to, fought to 'advance their own Repu- 
tation in the Hiftories of their Ancient Times, of which we have 
already given a large account, yet they were more faithful in the 
f account they gave of the Origin of the whole Univerfe. For it 

Diog. la- appears from Diogenes Laertius, that the e_yFgyptians did conftant- 
trt.fnocm. ly believe, That the World had a beginning , and was corrupt i- 
f ' 7 ' kle s that it was a Spherical , and the Stars were of the nature 
of Fire ; that the Soul was of an Immortal nature, and did pafs 
up and down the World. Which Laertius cites from Hecatans 
and Ariftagoras. So that we need not make Pythagoras acquaint- 
ed with fuch a Cabala of the Creation, which in all . probability 
neither the Jews nor he ever dreamt of\ we find a fair account 
may be given of moft of the Opinions o f P vthagoras, and wiiencc 
be deriv’d them, without forcing the words of Afofes into fuch a 
lenle, which the plainnefs and perfpicuity of the Writings of Mo- 
fes, argue them not capable to admit of. But l will not deny from 
v. satin, thofe concurrent Teftimonies of Hermipgus and Artjlobulus , be- 
it jur* fides Origen , Porphyry , Clemens Alexandrinus , and others, that 
Gn.ApuJ Pythagoras might Have had an opportunity of converting with the 
EbtAM. Jews , (which it is moft probable was in Chaldee a, afrerthe Capti- 

/. i. e.i. vity, at which time Pythagoras was there among them) but that 
Pythagoras fliou’d converfc with the Succeilors of Llijha on Mount 
rojf. de Carmel as Vojfius thinks ; or that Mofchus the Sidonia w Philoft> 
h/fth. r /X pher, in Iamblichus, fliou’d be Mofes , as others < f«uifiej or that 
ftd. f. J .pnr-cxiftence of Souls fliou’d be part of the Mofatc Cabala or 
that the Pythagoric numbers, as tney are explain’d by Nifhomachns 
: „ . Gera- 
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Gerafeniis in Photim, Ihoiild be adequate to the Creation Caba- 

iftically underftood, are Fanfies too extravagant and Pythagorean 
to be eaiily embraced. If t Pythagoras was Circumcis’d, it was more’ 
for love of the c .Egyptians than the among whomhefpent 

twenty two years , Tf pr*-cxiftence of Souls be a rational X/- 
thefis, we may thank the Egyptians for it, and not Mofes / if 
numbers be fo expredive of the work of Creation, wearcbchold- 

a?f g hn^ h vf^l thmCtlC l HlCro S , yP hics of ^Egypt for them. But 
n f /i thagoras might not be acquainted with fuch a philofo- V \ u'them 
phic Cabala oi the Creation, which none of the Jews, as far as ^4 
we can find, underftood, till one more vers’d in Plato and Pytha- P rcheri - , 
gor as than in the Learning of his own Nation, Philo of A- 
lexandna, began firft to exercife his wit on the Text of Mofes, with te- 
utonic Notions j yet I /hall eafily grant that ‘Pythagoras, bv 
means of his great Induftry and Convcrfc with the leaded Nati- 
ons, attain to far greater knowledg of many myfterious 

things in Natural Philofophy, and as to the Origin ^of tlie Uni- 
verfe, than any of the home-bred Philofophers of Greece, or it 
may be, than any one of the Nations he reforted to, becaufe he 
^ s A° f ^puring the fcveral accounts of them to- 

And hpnr^P/ ? aft I ng u Ul: thal i whlcl ? lie J ud S’ d the beft of theni. 

And hence Plutarch tells us, that the firft Principles of the World, riuurth. 

according to Pythagoras, were thefe two, the one was «,*- Wff. 

- % Mm. (?**, m i &)an active and forming Principle, and that 4i 
was God> whom he call’d Mind, (as Anaxagoras likewifedid) the 

whirh " yv ‘rss ( / f S xir ^ pufflve and material, 

which is, the vifible World. 

'Ttai?r ren ? wncd Founders of the Ionic and 
Italic Societies of Philofophers, both givmg their concurrent Te- 

UrUlTJ 1 - h M c°f eS 3S Z ? thc true ° ri 8 in °f the World, and not 
at all differing from each others for thus Thales fpeaks in TAo- 

*£ ne j. ^ er ij l a ft* \ **W $ 

G od is the eldejl Being , becaufe unbegotten ; the World the moll beauti- 

*Phtl CaU w S r ^ or ^ man fi )l f' To which thofeexprdllonsof &***» 

a Vif r * m * f ffcome very near ( w hofe Philo fop hy wasforfub- T ”* C 

nrf. "f l ° n ^ the , Wo [ ld t0 th «g“i*Ws Of Goo, which good- 
nefs of his did incline him to make all other things like himfelf. 

U 8r ‘V '**}*• - -W For the mojl excellent 

Being cannot but produce the moft excellent Effects. And as to 
the material Principle out of which the World was made, there 

dle ^ of Thales, and the l 

of thill P y th % or . a l K for ftoo, when he tells us what a kind 
of thing the material Principle was, he defcrib.es it thus, j* W- 

** which as Chalcidius renders it, is 

^enronr^ 0 ?!* 1710 ne T te unquam quiefeens, it was a vifble ed^Meurj: 

corporeal thing (*., which was never at red, but in 
continual diforderly Motion and Agitation ; which is a full Expli- 
cation, I fuppofe, of what Thales meant by his Water, which is 
the fame with that & or mixture of Mud and Water o^ether 
which others fpcak of as thc Principle of the Umverfe • as Orfhais * 

othf^WhM and thc SclloI iaft on Apollonius cited by Grot ins and n“>»Tu 
others. W Inch we have thc more rcafon to believe, becaufe the 
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Succeflors of Thales, Anaximander and Anaxagoras , cxprels them- 
felves to that purpofc. Anaximander call’d the Sea, * *?*'«« 

' the remainder of the primitive moifture : and Anaxagoras 

lays, before the »«<. or God, let things in their order, 

IS if*ii all things were at firft confus'd together: which 

muftnepds make that which Chalcidius tells us Numenius attri- 
tbsUid.m butes to Pythagoras , which his Tranflator calls Sylvam fluidam , or 
*W*J94 fluid Matter. W hich is the lame likewife with the ‘Phoenicians m*t, 
which as appears by Eufebius , lome call «W> others *i- 

lome. Mud or Slime, others, the putrefaction of watery Mix- 
v»ng. I i. tures, which they lay was, «««•< * yt>«n< •*•>. the Seed-plot of the 
f ‘ **’ Creation and the Generation of things. Thus we fee how Thales 
with the Phoenicians from whom he was deriv’d, as Laertius tells 
us and Pythagoras , with the a^Egyptians and others, concur with 
Mofes , not only in the production of the World, but in the man- 
ner of *it, wherein is exprels’d a fluid Mattet which was the ma- 
terial Principle out of which the World was form’d, when we are 
Gen. i. a. told that The Earth was without form and void, and the Spirit 
Of Gdd moved upon the face of the Waters, i. e. that alj at firft 
waS but fluid Matter} for P. Fagius, from R. Kimchi, renders ’'nn 
by which fluid Matter was agitated and mov’d by the Divine 
Spirit, or the vis plaflica rntmeu, fo Chryfoftom calls* it 
and lb Druflus ^nd P. Fagius explain *) r n by Motion or Agitati- 
on. And herein we have likewile the confent of thole forenam- 


ed excellent Philofophers, who attribute the Origin of particular 
things in the World to this Agitation or Motion of the fluid Mat- 
Ondad.m ter. For Chalcidius fpeaking not only of Thales , Pythagoras , 
Tim t-37^ <piato, but of Anaximenes , Heraclitus, and others, lays thus of 
them, omnes igitur hi — in motu pofitam rerum originem cenfuerunt: 
they all agreed in this, that the Origin of things was to be aferib'd 
to the motion of the parts of Matter. So the Phoenicians call’d 
this Motion of the Particles of Matter e , a dark 

and bluftering Wind. And how futable this Explication of the O- 
rigin of things from the motion of fluid Matter is to the Hiftory 
of Nature, appears by thofe many Experiments by which mixt 
Bodies are Ihew’d to Ipring from no other material Principle than 
the Particles of fluid Matter. Of which you may read a Difeourie 
of that ingenious and learned Gentleman Mr. Boyle in his Scepti- 
cal Chymift. Only thus much may here fuflice to have made it 
appear, that all thofe Philofophers, who were moft inquiiitive af- 
ter the ancient and genuine Tradition of the World concerning 
the firft beginning of things, did not only concur with Mofes in 
the main thing, that its beginning was from God, but in the par- 
ticular Circumftances of it, as to the fluid Matter and motion 
thereof Concerning which I may yet add, if it be material, the 
Teftimony of Homer in Plutarch. 
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°££.j And in Chalcidius : Inque eadem fententia Homerus effe invenitur, 
f. 178. cum Oceanum & Thetin Scat parentes ejfe genitura j cutnque jusju- 
v.Mtwrf. randum ‘Deorum conflituat aquam, quam quidem ipfe appellat Sty - 
y if* 1 ' £ m> Mtiquitati tribuens reverentiam , & jurejurando nihil conflitu- 
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ens reverentius . To which purpofe likewifo Arifiotle fpeaks in his anjbt. 
Metaphyfics, that the reafon why Styx was made the Oath of the 
Gods, was becaufe Water was fuppos’d to be the material Princi- 
ple of things, which he faith was *'« >$ ***** -f &?«. 

a moft Ancient Tradition concerning the Origin of the Univerfe. And 
tells us before, that fome were oh opinion, ri? ««, >&} ***'» «*>' 

<? tuS that the moji ancient and remote. Ter- 1 

fans and fir ft Writers of Theology held this Opinion of Water being 
the fir ft material Principle of things. 

Having thus made it appear what a confent there was between 
the ancient Tradition of the World, and the Writings of Mofes 
concerning the Origin of the World; I now come to confider up- 
on what pretenfc of Reafon this Tradition came to be contradict- 
ed, and the Eternity of the World aflerted. For which we are to 
confider, that the difference of the former Philofophers of the Io- 
nic Sett, after the time of Thales , as to the material Principle of 
the World, one fubftituting Air, another Fire inftead of Water, 
rendred the Tradition it felf fufpetted among other Philofophers, 
efpecially when the humor of innovating in Philofophy was got a- 
mong them, and they thought they did nothing unlefs they con- 
tradicted their Mailers; thence came that multiplicity of Setts 
prelently among them, and that Philofophy which at firft went 
much on the original Tradition of the World, was turn’d into 
Difputes and Altercations, which help’d as much to the finding out 
of Truth, as the fighting of two Cocks on a Dung-hill doth to 
the finding out the J ewel that lies there. For which , fcraping and 
fearching into the Natures of things had been far moreproper, than 
contentions and wranglings with each other; but By means of 
this litigious humor, Philofophy from being a Defign, grew to be 
a mere Art, and he was accounted the beft Philofopher, not that 
fearch’d further into the Bowels of Nature, but that drefs’d and 
trick’d up the Notions he had in the beft pofture of defence againft 
all who came to oppofe him. From hence thole Opinions were 
moft piaufible, not which were moft true, but which were moft 
defenfible, and which likeDes-Cartes his fecond Element, had all th6 
Angles cut off, on which their Adverfaries might have an advan* 
tage of juftling upon them, and then their Opinions were account- 
edmoft pure when they were fo Sphaerical, as to pafs up and down 
without interruption. From fiicn a degeneracy of Philofophy as 
this we have now mention’d, arofe the Opinion of the Eternity of 
the World; for the certain Tradition of the World being now loft 
in a crowd of Philofophers, whole main aim was to let lip for 
themfelves, and not to Trade with the Common-bank, fo that 
there cou’d be no certain and convittive Evidence given to a Ihuf- 
fiing Philofopher that things were ever otherwife than they are; 
they found it moft defenfible to after t that the World never had a 
beginning, nor wou’d have an end, but always did, and wou’d 
continue in the ftate they were in. This Opinion, tho’ Ariftotle 
feems to make all before him to be of another mind, yet was hatch- 
ed, as for as we can find, at firft, under ‘Pythagoras his Succeflors by 
Ocellus LucanuSi as appears by his Book ftill exftant, «r* ■»* S’ 

of the nature of the Univerfe-, to whom Ariftotle hath not 
been & little beholding, as Lndov. Nogarola hath in part manifeft* 
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cd in his Notes on Ocellus , altho’ Ariflotle had not the Ingenuity 
of ‘Pliny, agnofeere per quos prof ecerit. From Ariflotle this Opi- 
nion together with nis Name, fpread it felf much farther, and be- 
came the Opinion moft in vogue among the Heathen Philofophers, 
cfpecially after the rife of Chriftianity •, for then not only the Pe- 
ripatetics, but the modern Platonijls , Plotinus , Apuleius, Taurus , 
tamblichus , Alcinous , Proclus, and others, were all engaged in 
the defence of the Eternity of the World, thinking thereby the bet- 
ter to overthrow Chriftianity. Hence came the hot and eager Con- 
tefts between Proclus, Simplicius , and PhiloponUs, who undertook 
to anfwer Proclus his eighteen Arguments for the Eternity of the 
World, and to charge Ariflotle with felf-contradi&ion in reference 
to it. But nothing were they more troubl’d about, than to recon- 
cile the Timaus of Plato witn the Eternity of the World, which 
they made to be a mere Hypothefis , and a kind of ‘Diqgramme to 
falve Providence withal} altho’ the plain words of Plato not on- 
ly there, but elfewhere do exprefs, as far as we can judg by his 
way of writing, his real Judgment to have been for the produ- 
rhuo.si - ftion of the World by God. For which purpofe we have this 
jfjf ffe. 8 * obfervable Teftimony in his Sophs ft a, where he divides all manner 
•' of Produ&ions of things into ‘Divine and Human, and oppofes 
the Opinion that conceiv’d all things to be produc’d by an Eternal 
Power, to the Opinion of the vulgar, which faith he, was W* ?■*» 
>*» Itrifc Miiiu mA f kt m itOj ufa ,*m k> that dll things were 

produc'd by a blind force of Nature , without any Reafon or Cottnfel , 
to which he oppofeth the other Opinion, that they are made rf) 
w **! bnvfa , k jnyMtSfa, by a Divine Power with Infinite 

Reafon and Wtfdom } and when Theatetus exprefleth himfelf in aA 
Academical way as to either of thefe Opinions, the Hofpes Elea - 
tenjis, who there ads the part of the rhilofopher, tells him, if 
he thought he were inclinable to the other Opinion, */• •» 

■wWi mtmyxMU wtuo He wan'd undertake to make him 

confefs the contrary by the Evidence of Reafon which he wan'd bring. 
And we fhall fee what great reafon there is for this Opinion, when 
we confider what weak and infirm foundations the contrary is built 
upon. For all the Arguments which either Ocellus , or Ariflotle, 
or the modern Platontjls make ufe of, are built on thefe following 
Suppofitions which are all falfe. i. That it is unconceivable that 
thirsgs Jbou'd ever have been in any other fate them they are. 

2. That there is no other way of Production but by Generation. 

3. That God is no free Agent , but produced the World by ne- 
ceffityof Nature. 

v. 1. That it is unconceivable that things Jhou'd ever have been any 
other wife than they are. * The reafon of which fuppofition was this. 
That the general Conclufions of Reafon, which they proceed up- 
on in Philofophy , were taken up from the Obfervatioii of things 
as they are at prefent in the World. Which is evident firom tie 
ground of Artflotle's condemning the Opinion of Empedocles, who 
afterted the Produ&ion of the World, and yet the Incorruptibility 
of it. ^ ( 8 /} difm A! ¥ tJh ***», which he accounts 

impofiible, and gives this as his Reafon, 

****" * 'j’tne’i. For , faith he, nothing elfe can be rationally 

cp.’,*!' offer ted, but what we find to be in all things or at leaf in moft s now 

becaufe 




bccaufe there cou’d nothing be found in the World which was 
produc’d (i.e. by Generation) and yet was incorruptible, therefore 
he concludes it impoffible it fhou’d be fo with the Univerfe. By which 
we evidently fee what the grand Principles of Reafon among the Phi- 
lofophcrs were: viz. fuch Obfervations as they had made from 
the prefcnt courfe of Nature in the order of the Univerfe. From 
hence arole that itrong prefumption among them, which hath been 
fo taken for granted, that it hath been look’d on as common No- 
tion of Human Nature, viz. Ex nihilo nihil fit , which was the main viJ.Laen. 


Argument us'd by them to prove the Eternity of the World : and 
by others to prove the Era-exigence of Matter. So Ocellus argues 
againft both the Diffolution and Produ&ion of the World from 
this Principle-, If the World be diffolv'd , faith he, it miift either be 
SW itf -n of, i %:<, 7 i p* 2», either into that which is, or into that which is 


not: It cannot be dijjolv’d into that which is, becaufe then the. 
Univerfe cannot be defhoy'd ; for that which is, is either the Uni- 
verfe, or a part of it : neither can it be diffolv’d into that which it 

is nOt , «f*%*F«F to of cit T p* oVJwf, » i.‘« 70' oy ci>ct?.v(ytct{. For it is OcellusLu- 


impoffible that a thing fhou'd be made out of that is not , or be dif- 
folv'd into nothing. And Ariftotle fomewhere tells us, that it is a / ‘ 
Principle which all the Writers of Natural Ehilofophy are agreed 

in, Taintii ijHsyFO^SFoJa, 7 s h%y>< c / * putfuf which JS c* f«>i o»7«f Ariflot. 

><»»^ that is impojftble for any thing to come out of nothing. Fh A c - l - 4- 

ilut now when we obferve upon what grounds this Principle was 
took up by thefe Philofophers, we have no reafon to admit of it 
as an univerfal ftandard of Nature. For we find thefe Natural ills, 


who thus aflerted this Principle, that when they go about to prove 
it, it is only from the courfe of Generations in the World, or 
from the works of Art, both which fuppofe Matter c Pra-exifient, 
and from thefe Ihort collections they form this univerfal Maxim. 

And from hence when they difeours’d of the manner whereby 
God did produce the World, their Imaginations ran prefently up- 
on that which the Epicurean in Tully inquires after, Qua molitio ? c ffff) d * 
qua ferramenta ? qui vettes? qua machina ? qui minifir i tanti ope- 
ns fuerunt 7 they apprehend God only as an Artificer that con- 
trives the World firft into a Platform, and then ufeth inftruments 
to ereCt it, and confequently Hill fuppofe the Matter ready for 
him to work upon. So true is that of Balbus in Tally , when he ibid. 1. 1 . 
comes todifeourfe of the Nature of God-, In quo nihil efl dijfi- 
cilius quam a confuetudine oculorum aciem mentis abducere nothing 
is more difficult than to abflraff our Minds from the obfervations of 
this vifible World when we feek to apprehend the Nature of theE)eity. 

Thus we fee upon what general grounds the Philofophers pro- 
ceeded, and from what they took them, and how infufficient any 
collections from the prefent order of the Univerfe are to deter- 
mine any thing concerning its Production by. Forfuppofinga Pro- 
duction of the World, feveral things mult of necefiity be fuppos’d 
in it, different from what the prefent order of the World is 3 and 
it is an unreafonable thing to argue from a thing when it is in its 
greatdt prefeCtion, to* what mull always have been in the lame 
thing j for by this means we mult condemn many things for falfi- 
ties which are apparently true, and believe many others to be true 
which are apparently falfe. For which Maimonides ufeth an ex- 
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Mtumm. cellent fimilitudc. Suppofe, faith he, one of exquifite Natural tarts. 
Mart nev. whofe .Mother dies affoon he is homy and his Father brings him up 
i. i.c. i 7 . ^ ^ Iftand , where be may have no fociety with Mankind till he be 
grownup to years of underftanding, and that he never faw any female 
of either Man or Beaft : Suppofe now this F erf on to inquire of the 
firfi Man he J peaks with , how Men are bom? and how tlsey come in- 
to the World. The other tells him , that every Man is bred in the 
Womb of one of the fame kind with our felves, thus and thus form'd j 
and that while we are in the Womb we have a very little Body , 
and there move and are nourifbed , and we grow up byUittle and lit- 
tle till we come to fuch ajbignefs , and then we come forth into the 
World j and yet grow ft ill till we come to fuch a proportion as we are 
of. Here prefently this young Man Ji ops him and inquires, when we 
were thus little in the Womb and did live, move arid grow , did we 
not eat and drink , and breath a{ our Mouth and Nofirtls as we do 
now ? did we not eafe Nature as we do now ? If it be anfwer'd 
him. No } then he prefently is ready to deny it, and offers to bring 
demonftrations that it was utterly impofible that it jhou'd fo be : For, 
faith he, if either of us eeafe breathing , but for an how , our Motion 
and Life is gone } how is it the.: pofftble for one of us tho' never fo 
little, to live and move in the Womb for fo many Months, when it 
is fo clofe, and Jhut -up, and in the middle of the Body ? , If one of 
us, iaich he, Jhodd /wallow a little Bird, it wou'd prefently die as 
foon as it came into the Stomach , how much more if it were tn th% 
Belly ? If we fhou'd be but for few days without eating and drink- 
ing, we cou'd not live 1 bow can a Child then continue fo many 
Months without it ? Again, if one doth eat and not void the ex- 
crement of what he eats, he will be kill'd with it m few days ■, how 
can it pojfbly be otherwife with a Child ? If it be reply' d that there 
is a paffage open in the Belly at which the Child receives his nourijb- 
ment, he will prefently fay that it is as impeffible as the other ; for 
if our Bellies were fo open, we jhou'd be quickly defray'd. And again, 
tf the Child hath all its Limbs perfect and found, how comes it not 
to open its Eyes, ufe the Feet , Mouth and bands, as we do? And 
fo concludes it impojftble that Man Jhou'd ever be bom after after this 
manner. Much after this way, faith that excellent Author, do Art 
fiotle and others argue again# the Production of the World $ tor 
if the World were produc’d, fay they, it muft have been damn, 
and thus j and it is impelEble that it fhou’d have been io : Why ? 
Becaufc we fee things are otherwife now in the World Which 
how infirm a way of; irguing, it appears from the confideration of 
the former fimilitude, in which the Arguments are as ftrong to 
prove the impoifibility of that which we know to .b# true, as in 
the cafe about which we difpute. 

vi. And this now leads us to the fecond falfe Hypothecs which the 
2. opinion of the World's Eternity was founded cm, which is, That 
there is no other way of FroduFtion but by Generation. Moft of the 
Arguments which are us’d by Ocellus and Arijiotle again# the Pro- 
duction of the World, run upon this Suppoiicitm, that in muft be 
generated as we fee things are in the World. So Ocellus argues, 

QttU. luc. n 7* mu' ofgMtemi iptftar tu&mnumt, pirn 

' ft} rlt iai 71 i piifyt, <y> rv J&f fi«f ;#/©»•* fc** W jt&W M du ft w fl pit 
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i - n it putt, xxt tJi» Xio £tf im it %?£)•' 7 » <JS <rvf*,riyi<r fig. •f /jut^ia>Si( (purif a.a- 

**«£«*( ^9>0i»«' z&ivr.f. Every thing that comes into Being , /> fub- 

jeCt to diffolution , hath two- objervable mutations in it ; the one is , 
whereby it grows from lefs to greater , worfe to better , 

is called Generation , the height of this Mutation , ‘Perfe- 

ction } the other begins from better to worfe , and from bigger to lefs i 
and the conclufton of this is Corruption-, and ‘Diffolution. But now» 
laith he, if the World had a beginnings there wan'd be fitch a mu- 
tation in its and it w ou'd have grown by degrees greater , f/Y/ & had 
come to its perfections and from thence it wou'd Jenfibly decay till it 
came to diffolution but no body hath ever obferv’d fuch a mutation 
in the Worlds neither is there any appearance of it s •»' oiii rex ] * (turd 
Kctl eimvrii zfan*.? xxl tm tfu™ ui-ri iaoU' but the World is femper idem-, it 
varies not nor alters any thing from it felf For which he particu- 
larly inftanccth in.the Courfcs, Symmetries, Figures, Pofidons, 
Intervals, Proportions of Motion which are in the W orld, which 
things all arc capable of fuch a Mutation, yet we fee no fuch thing 
in the Univerfe, from whence he infers that the Univerfe was al- 
ways and will be as it is. Upon the fame Principle doth Ariftotle 
difpute for the Eternity of the World from the Nature of his ma- 
teria pnma-, becaufe if the Firft Matter were generated, it muff 
be generated of other Matter, and fo in infinitum ; and fo argues 
from the Nature of the Heavens, that they are no’t capable of Ge- 
neration and Corruption as other Bodies are. All which Argu- 
ments fignify no more than this, that the World was not generated 
as Plants or Animals are* and whoever right in his Wits afierted 
that it was? But do any of thefe Arguments prove it impoffible 
that God having infinite Power, fhou’d produce the Univerfe 
after another way, than any of thofe things are produc’d in, which 
we obferve in the World? For we affert an Infinite and Eternal 
Being, which was the Efficient Caufe of the World, who by his 
Omnipotent Power produc’d it out of nothing, and continues it 
in its Being which is well exprefs’d by the Author of the Refu- 
tation of Ariftotle in JuJtin Martyrs "Works. We affert , faith he, Arifitt. 
one God who is eternal himfelfs that hath nothing elfe co-equal 
with himfelfs neither by way of fubjeCtion or oppofttiony whofe ’ " I ' 
power is fo great that nothing can hinder its by which power he 
produc'd the Worlds »#»&« ‘ n <f *•**¥» *«* *■« ® aj 

0xu.1t $iAwn, > which hath no other caufe , either of its beginnings or of 
its beings or continuances but only his Will. Who fully anfwers 
in a Philofophical manner, the particular Allegations out of Ari- 
Jtotles concerning the Eternity of the World: his defign being, as 
he faith, to (hew f**l **&' t»» 'tontu&xv xaS iim^iAarm\ “EMiirfj <sfe< ©lot, 

Tf xtti xlinatt ri, Aoy*$ ®cfi» simtuy xaSu, *’»’ uxxrpZi rt hxaet tiaetczcffym. That the 

Greek ‘Philofophers in their difeourfes concerning God and the Crea- 
tions were very far from being as good as their word to obferve the 
laws of Demonftr at ions but inftead of them proceeded only upon Opi- 
nions and Conjectures. And to this particular of the Poffibility of 
another way of Produ&ion, befides that of Generation, he proves 
it from Ariftotle' s own Opinion, from the equal neceffity of the ex- 
i (fence of Matter, as of God. For, faith he, if God can pro- j u fi.M»r. 
duce any thing out of Mattery which is as neceffarily exiftent as him- *pp-u 3* 
felfs he may produce fomething out of nothing. For the fame repug- 
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nancy that there is in that which is abfolutely not king to be produc'd , 
the fame mujl there be in that which is neceffarily exiftent. How 
then can God produce fbmething out, of Matter which neceflarily 
exifts, and not be able to produce fbmething out of nothing? For 
if Matter have its original from it felf, how can it be fubject to 
the power of another ? And befides, if we acknowledg God to 
have his Being from himfelf, and on that account attribute infinite 
Power to him,- by the fame reafon we muft attribute it to Matter. 
But whatever hath infinite Power in it felf, hath a Power upop 
fbmething beyond it felf} but if God and Matter have it both, 
they can never have Power upon each other, or without themfelves. 
Which is a far greater Abfurdity than the mere aflerting a Power 
to produce fomething out of nothing, which is imply’d in the 
very Notion of infinite Power} for ifit be confin’d to any Matter, 
the Power is not infinite, becaufe we cannot but conceive the 
bounds of it •, for it'extends no farther than Matter doth. So that 
a Power of Creation is imply’d in the very Notion of a Deity's 
and therefore it is a mere Sophifm to argue becaufe the W orld cou’d 
not be generated, therefore it cou’d not be produc’d, unlefs any other 
way or Production but by Generation, be prov’d impoffible. 
vn. A third falfe Hypothefis they proceeded on was this, That the 
3 • Being of the World was no effea of GodVt Will , but of the neceffity 
of Nature. For altho’ the Philofophers we now ipeak of, did 
affert a Deity , which in fome fenfe might be call’d the caufe of 
the World, yet they withal aflerted that the World was co-equal 
with God himfelf, ana fo tho’ there might be fome priority in or- 
der of Caufes between them, yet there was none in order Of time, 
or duration, as we fee the Light, tho’ it flows from the Sun, yet 
the Sun is never without Light. Tfiis Ariftotle proves from the 
neceffity of Motion and Time : For, faith he, whatever is mov'd* 
mujl be mov'd by fomething elf e y and confequently there muft be a run- 
ning in infinitum ; but this runs on a falfe Supppfition of the ne- 
ceffity of a continual Thyfical Motion in things, which we deny, 
fince God by his infinite Power may give Motion to that which 
had it not before} and fo all that can be prov’d, is the neceffity of 
fome firft Caufe, which we afiert, but no neceffity at all of his con- 
tinual Ading, fince he may caufe Motion when he pleafe. And 
for time continually exifting, it denotes nothing real in it felf ex- 
ifting, but only our manner of Conception, of the Duration of 
things, as it is conceiv’d to belong to Motion } and fo can argue 
nothing as to the real exiftence of things from all eternity. • But 
the latter Tlatonifts look upon thefc as infufficient ways of Pro- 
bation, and therefore argue from thofe Attributes of God, which 
they conceive moft neceflary and agreeable to God’s Nature •, and 
, by which the World was produc’d if at all: fo that by the fame 
Arguments whereby we prove that the World was made by God, 
they prove it to have been from all eternity. It was well and truly 
laid in Tlato , in his Timausy That the goodnefs of Gob was the 
caufe of the product ioh of the Worlds from which Speech the more 
modern Blatonifts gather a neceffity of the World’s eternity, for 
from hence they infer, that fince God was always good, he muft 
always have an objc& to cxercife his Goodnefs upon } as the Sun 
difperfeth his light as Jfoon as he is himfelf. * True, were God of 

the 
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the Nature of the Sun, it wou’d be fo with him 5 or were the Sun 
of the Nature of God? it wou’d not be fo with it. But there is 
this vail difference between them, that tho’ God be eflentially 
and nece (Tardy good, yet the communications of his Goodncfs are 
the elieCts of his Will, and not merely of his Nature; For, were 
not the a&s of Beneficence and Goodncfs in God the free a&s of 
his Will, Man mull be made as happy as he was capable of be- 
ing, not only upon his firll exigence in the World, but as long 
as it fhou’d continue, by mere neceffity of Nature, without any 
intervention of the will or actions of Men. And lb there cou’d 
he no fuch difference as that of good and bad Men in the W orld ; 
For, if the lettings forth of God’s Goodnels to the World be To 
necellary, all Men mull become necefiarily good, if God’s Good- 
nefs be To great as to be able to make Men To ; which I fuppole 
•will not be quellion’d. By this then when we Tee that the com- 
munications of God’s Goodncfs to the World are free, and de- 
pend upon the eternal Counl'els of his Will, which is a deptli too 
great for us to approach, or look into; by what neccllity then, 
if God be a free Agent, and of infinite Wifdom, as wellas Good- 
n els, mull we either afl'ert the Eternity of the World, or fear to 
deprive God of his elfential Goodnels? Whereas to make th* - 
communications of God’s Goodncfs ad extra necellary, and there- 
fore to make the World from Eternity, that he might have an ob- 
ject to exercile his Goodnels on, is, to take as much off from the 
infinite Perfection and Self-fufficiency of the Divine Nature, as it 
wou’d leem to flatter his Goodncfs. For God cannot be himfelf 
without his Goodnefs ; and if his Goodnefs cannot be without Tome 
Creature to fhew or difplay it upon, God cannot be perfcCl nor 
happy, without his Creatures, becaufe thefe are neceflary lflues of 
his Goodnefs; and confequently wc make the Being of the Crea- 
tures necellary to his being God. Which is the highell deroga- 
tion from the ablolute Perfection of the Divine Nature. Wc af- 
fert then fo much Goodnefs in God , as none can be imagin’d 
greater -, we allert, that it was from the communication of this Di- 
vine Goodncfs which gave Being to the World; but withal we 
acknowledg God to be an Agent infinitely wile and free, who di- 
fpenleth this Goodnefs of his in fuch a way and manner as is beffc 
pleafing to himlelf, tho’ ever agreeable to his Nature. As God 
is infinitely good in himfelf, fo whatever he doth is futable to this 
Nature of his 5 but the particular determinations of the ACts of 
God’s Beneficence belong to the Will of God, as he is a moll fre© 
and independent Agent ; fo that Goodnefs as it imports the ne- 
ceflary re&itude of the Divine Nature, implies a Perfection infe- 
parable from the true Idea of God; but as it is taken for the ex- 
prelfions of Divine Bounty to fomewhat without, as the objeCt 
of it, it is not imply ’d in our conception of God, as to his Na- 
ture, but belongs to the free determinations of his Will. We can- 
not then, neither ought we to determine any thing concerning the 
particular ways of God’s Bounty towards the whole Univerfe, or 
any part of it, any farther than God himlelf hath declar’d it to 
us. Now we fee the World exills, wc have caufe to adore that 
Goodnefs of God, which not only gave a Being to the Univerle, 
but continually upholds it, and plentifully provides for the Crea- 
tures 
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tures which he hath made in it. Which the Heathen was lb fen- 
acero it fible of, that the Stoic in Tully taking notice of the abundant pro- 
Nat.Dtor. yifion which is made in the World, not only for Man’s neceflity, 
*■ *' but for delight and ornament, cries out, Ut inter dum Proncea no- 
Jtra Epicurea ejfe videatur: God’s Providence doth abundantly ex- 
ceed Man's necejfity. We fee then from this Difeourfe, how un- 
fafeandunfatisfa&ory (that I may not fay bold and prefumptuous) 
,thofe Arguments are, which are drawn from a general Confidera- 
tion of the Divine Nature and Goodnefs, without regard had to 
the determinations of his Will, as to the exiftence of things in the 
World. It cannot certainly then be an Argument of any great 
force with any candid Inquirers after Truth and Rcafon, which 
hath been lately pleaded in the behalf that Pythagorean Hypothejis 
of the Pra-extftence of Souls, viz. That if it be good for Men's 
Souls to be at all, the fooner they are , the better ; but we are moft 
certain that the Wifdom and Goodnefs of God will do that which 
is beft i and therefore if they, can enjoy themf elves before they 
come into thefe terrejlrial Bodies ( it being better for them to en- 
joy themfelves than not) they muft be before they come into thefe 
Bodies. Wherefore the Pra-exiftence of Souls is a neceffary re- 
fult of the Wtfdom and Goodnefs of God , who can no more fail 
to do that which is beft, than he can to underftand it. I now 
ferioufly inquire of fuch who love Realbn above Plato and Py- 
thagoras, whether if the Eternity of the World were put inro thq 
Argument inftead of the Pra-exiftence of Souls, this Argument 
wou’d not hold as ftrongly for that, as it doth for Pra-exiftence ; 
and if I am bound to believe Pra-exiftence on this ground, I be 
not likewife bound to believe at leaft the Souls of Men ;eternal, if 
not the Univerfe. But how reconcilable the Eternity of the 
W orld is to the Pythagoric Cabala of the Creation, I am yet to 
underftand. But if this Argument doth not at all infer the Eter- 
nity of the World, as we have fhew’d it doth not, much lels dpth 
it Pra-exiftence oE Sox^s. 

vin. We have thus for confider’d' the firft Hypot hefts, which is re- 
pugnant to Mofes, concerning the origin of the Univerfe, which 
is that which aflerts the Eternity of the World as it is •, we come 
now to the fecond, which attributes the Formation of the World 
as it is, to God, as the efficient Caufe but attributes Eternity 
to the Matter out of which the World was fram’d. I am not ig- 
norant that feme who wou’d be taken for the Matters of Reafon, 
*arc fo far from conceiving this Hypothejis to be repugnant to the 
Text of Mofes, that they conceive it to be the genuine fenfe of 
devtanL ‘ V * Z ‘ That there was a pra-exiftent Matter , out of which God 
t. i.f. 4 !* form’d the World. But I wou’d willingly underftand how Mo- 
fes wou’d have exprefs’d that Matter it felf was created, fuppofing 
it had been his intention to have fpoken it} for altho’ the worn 
may not of it felf imply neceflarily the Produ&ion of things 
out of nothing , i. e. out of no pra-exiftent Matter } yet it is ac- 
knowledg’d by all, that no word us’d by the Jews is more pro- 
per to that than is } and P. Fagius cites it from R. Nacb- 
mani, That the Hebrew Language hath no other word to ftgnify 
fuch a ProduSlion out of nothing but **13. It is therefore a very 
weak manner of arguing, That becaufe is fometimes us’d for 

no 
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no more than therefore the World was created out of Tra- 
exiftent Matter} all that can rationally be inferr’d, is, that from 
the mere force and importance of that word the contrary cannot 
be collected : but if other places of Scripture compar’d* and the 
evidence of Reafon, do make it clear that there could be no Pra- 


exiftent Matter which was uncreated, then it will neceflarily fol- 
low that Creation mud be taken in its proper Senfc. And, in this 
Sente it is evident, that not only Jews and Chrijiians , but even 
thtHeathens themfelves underftood Mofes, as is plain by Galen, °d*n. ** 
where he compares the Opinion of Mofes , with that of Epicu- "{***"’ 
rus , and ingenuoufly conrefleth that of Mofes , which attributed 
the Prpdufhon of things to God , to be far more rational and 
probable than that of Epicurus , which affign’d the origin of 
Things to a mere cafual concourfe of Atoms: but withal adds, 
that he mud diflent from both} and iides with Mofes ns to the ori- 
gin of fuch things as depend on Generation, but aflerts the Pra- 
exiftence of Matter, ana withal, that God's power could not ex- 
tend it felf beyond the capacity of the Matter which it wrought 
upon. Atque id eft, faith he, in quo ratio noftra ac Platonis, 
turn aliorum K qui apud Gracos de rerum natura refte confcripfe - 
runt , a Mofe dijfidet. How true theie words are, will appear 
afterwards. Chalcidius in his Commentaries on Plato's Timaus , 


where hefpeaksof the Origin of which in him is frill tranflated 
Sylva , ana inquires into the different Opinions of all Philofb- 
phers about it, takes it for granted, that according to Mofes , this cbidtu. 

had its Produ&ion from God. Hebrai Sylvam gener at am ejfe in Tim - 
confitentun quorum fapientifftmus Moyfes non humana facundia ,*' 37 *' 
fed Divina , ut ferunt , infpiratione vegetatus , in eo libro , qui 
de genitura mundi cenfetur , ab exordio Jic eft profatus , juxta in- 
terpretationem LXX. prudentium •, Initio Deus fecit coslum & 
terram. Terra autem erat invijibilis & incompta. Ut vero ait 
Aquila ; Caput rerum condidit T>eus cesium & terram terra por- 
ro inanis erat & nihil} velut Symmachus j Ab exordio condidit 
T>eus cesium & terram. Terra porro fuit otiofum quid , confu- 
fumque & inordinatum. Sed Origenes ajfeverat ita fibi ab He- 
braic ejfe perfuafum , quod in aliquantum fit a vera proprietate 
derivata interpretatio. Fuijfe enim in exemplari , Terra autem ftu- 
pida quadam erat admirations. Omnia t amen hac in unum aiunt 
concur r ere, ut & gener at a, fic ea qua fubjetta eft univerfo cor - 
port, fylva, fermonefque ipfos jic interpretantur. Where wc 
find by the teftimony of Chalcidius an univerfal content as to 
the Produ&ion of the Univerfal Corporeal Matter by God} 
for that is all which is underftood by his term of Generata eft ► 

But this fame Author afterwards tells us, that by Heavens and 
Earth in the firft verfe of Genefis, we are not to underftand the 
vifible Heavens and Earth: For , faith he, the Heavens , which 


are called the Firmament , were created after , and on the third 
day, when the Waters were feparated, the dry Land appear- 
ed, which was called Earth. Qui tumult uario content i futtt m- 
tcUeftu, cesium hoc quod videmus, & terram qua fubvehimur, did pu- 
tant } porro qui altius indagant , negant hoc cesium ab initio f attain, 
fed fecundo die. And therefore by the Heavens he underftands Incor- 
poream Naturam, and by Earth, &*. or the Primogenial Matter , 
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And this , faith he, appears by the following words , 3 TA* 

iwvijtble and without form s i. e. this Corporeal Matter, be- 
fore it was brought into order by the Power and Wifdomof God, 
remain'd a rude and indigefted Lump-, and that which i^fo, might 
well be call’d invilible and without form. And therefore it is cal- 
led inanis and nihil-, becaufe of its capacity of receiving all forms, 
and having none of its own. Symmachus calls it otiofa & indige- 
Jld} the former, becaufe of its inability to produce any thing of 
its felf: the latter, becaufe it wanted a Divine Power to bring ip in- 
to due order. The ftupidity and admiration which Origen attri- 
butes to it, he conceives to relate to the Majefty of God, who 
was the Orderer and Contriver of it, Jtquidem Opificis dr Aufforis 
fui Mdjeftate capta Jlupaerit. Thus we fee that according to Me- 
fes, the fir!! Matter of the World was produced by God, which 
origm. is largely manifefted by Origen again!! the Marciottijls , a fragment 
l+Tertidi. whien is actant in his Philocalia } and by Tertullian again!! 
»dHermog. Hermogenes , and others, who from the Opinion of the pre-exi- 
ferm. ft ence of Matter, are call’d Materiarii. 

ix. Having thus clear’d the Senfe of Mofes , it is for more difficult 
to find out the true Opinions of the ancient Philofophersconccrn- 
the produ&ion or eternity of Corporeal Matter , there having 
been fo great Diflentions, not only about the thing it felf, but a- 
fiutarcb. bout the Opinions of fome about it. For it is plain by Plutarch 
proieat't his as well as the Difcourfes of the later Platontftss how 

Tim. eager fome have been to interpret Plato's Timaus in favor of the 
Eternity, at leaf! of Matter, if not of the World. But altho* 
Plato doth aflert therein a pf ifc-exift ence of rude Matter, before the 
formation of the World, yet I fee no reafon why he flioukl beo- 
therwife under flood than in the fame fenfe that we believe a Chaos* 
to have gone before the bringing the World into the order it is 
now in. And in that fence may thofe places in Plutarch be inter- 
preted, < $ Mt F (Am iV/®- i yitta H, «Jk’ oit t 5 * MkS( km) tomtit and fo 

likewife thofe following words, • a •’»»«*$». w 

. w for the meaning may be no more than that Plato con- 
ceiv’d that all the productions of the kinds of things, which are 
in the World, was out of a pra:-exiftent Hyle, the one Spiritual 
1 and Intelligible, out of which he.fuppos’d Souls to be form’d, the 
other Sennblc and Corporeal, out of which other Beings which 
ow«y.M wcre more grofs and material, were produced. So Chalctdius tells 
m that both Pythagoras and Plato look’d upon conjlttutionem 
Sylvie to be opus providentia : which I foppofe relates not only to 
the brining of Matter into form, but to tne production of Mat- 
ter it felf. But after this he takes a great deal of pains to fearch 
ug . 401. out the true meaning of Plato concerning the Origin of Hyle, and 
mentions the great Diflentions among the Platonifis about it, and 
the obfeurity of the Tmaus in it. To him therefore I refer the 
Reader : Who likewife brings in Numenius largely difeourfing con- 
cerning the Opinion of Pythagoras about it, who condemns all 
thofe, as not underftanding Pythagoras^ who attribute to him die 
tag. 393. produ&ion of the indeterminate Hyle : Thefc are his words, Nu- 
ewenius ex Pythagora Magiflerio Stoicorum hoc de truths dogma re- 
feliem , Pythagera dogmate , cut ctfncmere dicit dogma Pistomcweh 
ait Pythagoram , c Deum quidem fingularitatis uomhNaffe ,(no- 
' . mine 
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mine appellate') fylvam veto duitatis. Quam duitatemindetermina - 
tam quidem, minime gentium, limit at am vero, generatam ejfe die ere. 

Hoc eft, antequam exornaretur quidem, formamque & ordinem nan - 
eifeeretur, fine ortu & generatione * exornatam vero atque illuftratam, 
a Digeftore ‘Deo ejfe generatam.. Atque ft a quiagenerationis Jit for- 
tuna pofterior, inornatim illud minime generatam, aquavuni ‘Deo, a 
quo eft ordinatum, intelligi debeat. Sed nomullds Pythagoreos, vim 
fententi a rum retie affecutos, putafe , diet etiam illam indetermina- 
tam & immenfam duitatem, ab una ftngularitate mftitutam , rece - 
dente a nature fua (ingularitate, & in duitatis habitum migrante. 

But however thefe ‘ Pythagoreans might be deceiv’d) who thought 
the Unity it feif became the Deity j yet it is evident by Nume- 
nius, that he look’d on the undetermin’d and confus’d matter to 
have been co-aval with God himfelf, and not produced by him. 

And if Numentus be as much to be credited in this as when hevblls 
‘Plato, Mofes Atticus, then the Creation of Univerfel Matter 
can be no part of Pythagoras his philofophic Cabala. But what- 
ever were the Opinions of Plato and Pythagoras, concerning the 
firft Origin of Matter, we are certain that the Stoics generally af- 
ferted the improdu&ion of Matter, and make that to be as necef- 
fery a paffive Principle for the Being of the Wofld, as God is the 
a&ive and efficient Caufe. So Diogenes Laertius reports of the 
Stoical Principles concerning the Origin of the Univerfe: Ltert.e. 

•dbiii dt/ld* ^ ' 7 * *»**» ii mix—’ "ti ffy *• _ «7wy vjt Smmte idm Zemn. 

ibJm’ ii ti «■*» r ci a r y». They make two principles of the r. utfum 
Univerfe, one a&ive, and the other pdjjive } the pajftve, an Ejfence 
without quality, called Hyle or confufed Matter » the atlive, the * 
Reafon which alls on the other, which is God. Thefe two Princi- sme,£ftjL 
pies Seneca calls CauJ'a & materia} ejfe vero debet , feith he, ali- 
quid unde fiat •, deinde, a quo fiat } hoc caufa eft , illud materia. Al- 
tho’ Seneca feems to make a Query of it elfewherej quantum Dens item Pr*. 
pojfit? materiam ipfe Jibi for met, an data utatur? But Zeno is ex- *%£?**’ ' 

prefe in Stobaus, Oie(eu> imy «,V ? tmn mirmt iblw, minim U mtimr, Sit. Frier. 

Sn notim VL Sn timriet. The firft Ejfence of all is Matter , which is r hfc- 
eternal, and not capable of atcejpon or diminution. To the feme 
purpofe Chalcidius (peaks, Stoici ortum fylva rejiciunt , quin po- chant, h* 
tins ipjam & Deum , duo totius rei fumunt initial Deum, ut o- 
pificem } Sylvam, ut qua operationi fubjiciatur. Una quidem ejfen- 
tia praditos facientcm, & quod fit ac patitur, id corpus* ejfe } di- 
verfa vero virtute } quia faciat, Deum} quia fiat, Sylvam ejfe. 

Having now found out the certain Aflertors among the Heathen x. 

Philofci hers of the eternity and improdu&ion of Matter as the 
pafffive Principle of thing* we come to examin the realon of this 
Hypothejis, and whether there were foundation enough for this 
matter to fublift upon to all Eternity? It might be (ufficient pre- 
judice againft this Opinion, that it was built on the feme infirm. 
Cdncluhons which that of the Eternity of the whole World was, 
viz. that Maxim which Lipjms attributes to Democritus, but was 
embraced by all thofe Philosophers who deny’d produ&ion ofMat> 
ter, <»*/(•* ‘w®* eh it f*« *> that nothing.cou' d be 

produced out of nothing, nor cod'd return intombhtiqg} which as 
we have already feid, was only taken up from efrablifhed or- 
der of the Univerfe, and the manner of ptodu&bfi job material 
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Beings. But this is not all we have to charge this Hypothefis with * 

for, . ^ 

i. It is repugnant to the natural Notion of a Deity, which muft 
imply in it an Omnipotent Bower* For otherwife wedegradehim 
to the imbecillity of finicl Creatures, if he cannot produce any 
thing which doth not imply a contradiction : but what contradi* 
Ction is there in this, that God (hon’d give a Being to that which 
had none before? For that is all- we underftana by Creation, 
viz*, the producing of fomethmg out of nothing, or which had 
nothing out of which it was produc’d- Now what repugnancy is 
thereto any frefe Principle of Reafbn, that a Power infinite Aou'd 
raife an Infed into Being without any paffivePrincipieout of which 
it was caus’d v and if an Infinite Power can do that, it Inaras well 
produce the World out of nothing, rife the Power wou’d not bd 
infinite* for it wou’d have its bounds fct, that^ thus far it cou’d 
go and no further. Now if filch a Power in. Got) implies ho con- 
tradiction in it fclf, I fay, the afl'erting the. neceflary exiftence of 
Matter implies a contradiction to this Power. For i. a Power to 
produce fomething out of nothing wou d be to n6 purpofe, if a 
paffive Principle or prae-exiftent Matter be neceflary to the produ- 
ction of any thifig* and fo that Being which hath a power to pro- 
duce fomething out of nothing, hath only a power to produce 
fomething out of fomething, which is a plain contradi&ioh. a. If 
God hath a power to produce fomething out of nothing* either 
this power doth extend to the production of this Matter, or nor * 
if it dbth, then it depends on him * if not, his power Is hot in- 
finite, and fo the fame power is Infinite and not infinite* which is 
another contradiction. . So chat it is plainly repugnant >to the No- 
tion -of a God, to affect the ncceffary and eternal exigence wf Mat- 
ter. 

a. If Matter be wnproduced , then neceflary Exifkmce'muft 
belong to it as wrii as to God* and if neceflary fivifosAcehriongs 
to Matter, Infinite Power muft belong to it too* for whatever ne- 
ceflarily ewifts is Sdf-originated * whatever is^etf^ighweedyeou'd 
not by any Caufe whatfoever be hinder’d from Bring* whnt can- 
not by any Caufe he hinder’d from Being, hath infinite Power* 
what hath Infinite Power, may produce any thing, ondis God, 
and fo Matter cafinot be a m£re paffive Principle, hut muft be an 
a&ivc, and muft be God himfelf, or elfe there nraft bemoreGods 
than one. To -an Argument fomething of this nature Mm n o gems 
in TertuUian replies, that Matter wou’d not lofe the Nameor Na- 
ture of Matter, becaufe of its Co-eternity with Goot, neither 
cou’d it be God merely on that account, unlefs it hadorherrijhtet 
that were agreeable to the Nature of God as well as that ®ut i 
have already fhew’d that neceflary Exiftence implies other Perfe*- 
ririons going along with it : which is likewife thus prov’d by Tfir- 
tullidn in anfwer to Hennogenesi The reafbn of tbelittpetfodtibos 
which are to be feen in any Creatures, is from hence, thatthey de- 
rive 'their Beings from a higher Caufe, who creates them inwhac 
order he’pleafes * but that which hath *ts original from 4t fetf, 
muft 6n that account want thofe Imperfections which othferCrea^ 
tureSin f theW o rid have * and therefore if neceflary Exiftence be of the 
Nature of Matter, allother Perfections muft belongto it too : audio 
. • i there 
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there can be no fuperiority and.inferiority between God and Mat- 
ter, becaufc on both fides there will be neceflary Exiftence. Di- TmU.c.y. 
'uinitas gradym non habet, utpote mica ; and fo the eternal exi- 
ftence of Matter, is repugnant to the Unity of God. 

3. It is repugnant to the Independency of Go® : for it makes 
God lubjefl; tor Matter, and not Matter to God. For if God can- 
not produce any thing without pri-exiftent Matter, the Matter is 
neceflary' to his A&ion, and fo God muft depend on that which 
he can do nothing without) and fo God’s uftng Matter, is as Terr 
tuliian fpeaks, ex necejfitate wmdiocri fotis fit * , to help him in the 
produ£hon of things. Nemo non fukpicitur H cxjus eget ut p&J. iad.t.%. 
fit uti, as he goes on. Thus Matter at laft is crept above the De- 
ity, that God can do nothing without its aid and concurrence) 

and fo as Tertsdlian fharpJy lays* God is beholding to: Matter for e- 
very Bmng known to the World ■, grande beneficium *Dto contulit ut 
haberet hodie per quamfDeus cognofceretur , & omnipot ens vocaretur, 
xiji quod jam non omnipotens-, fi non* & hvc potehs ex nihilo omnia 
proferre. Thus wfc fee bow irreconconcilable this Hypothefis ite 
with thefe Attributes of God. - 

4. It is repugnant to the Immenfity of God. For either Go® 
did exift fcparate from this Eternal Matter, or was conjoyn’d with 

it: if conjoin’d with it, then both made but one Being, a sMaxt* orig.ru. 
mus , or Origin argues $ if fcparate from it, thou there mull be 
fbme thing between them, and fo there wilt be three real improdu- 
ced things. If it be anfwer’d that they are neither conjoyn’d nor 

S Mrate, but God is in Matter as in his*proper place, as the Stoics 
ertedj it is eafily repfy’d, that either tnenne is in apart ofM af- 
ter, or the whole Matter ; if in a part only, he cannotbe immenle ) 
if in the whole as Ms adequate place, how coU’d he then ever 
frame die World * For either he muft then recede from that part 
in which he was, and contract himfeff into a narrower compafs, 
that he might faihion chat part of the World which he was about, 
or elfe he might likewife frame part of himfelf with chat part of 
the World wnich he was then framing of,* which confequence is 
unavoidable on the Stoical Hypothefis of God’s being Corporeal 
and.conftn’d to the World as nis proper place. And fo much for 
this fecond Hypothefis concerning the Origin of the Univerfc, 
which fuppofeth the eternity or Matter as co*exifting With 
God. • ’ " * 

I come how to that which makes moft noifo in the World, 
which is the Atomical or Epicurean Hypothefis $ but will appear to 
be as irrational as either of the foregoing, as for as it concerns the 
giving an account of the Origin of the Univerfc. For otherwiftf 
luppofing a Deity which produc’d the World and put it into the 
Order it is now in, and fupremely governs all things in the World, 
that many of the ‘Phenomena of die Univerfc, * are far more in- 
telligibly explain’d by Matter and Motion than by fubftantial Forms, 
and real Qualities, few free and unprejudic’d Minds do now feru- 
ple. But becaufc thefe little Particles of Matter itoay give a to- 
lerable account of many appearances of Nature, that therefore 
there fhou’d be nothing elfc but Matter and Motion in the World, 
and that the Origin of the Univerfc fhouki be. from no wifer Prin- 
ciple than the cafiial concourfe of thefe Atoms , is one of the Evi- 
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dences of the pronenefs of Mens minds to be intoxicated with 
thofe Opinions they are once in love with. When they are not 
content to allow an Hypothecs its due place and fufeferviency to 
God» and Providence) but think tfaefe Atoms have no force at all 
in them unlefs they can extrude a Deity quite out of $he World. 
For it is moft evident that it was not io much the -truth as the fer* 
vieeablenefs of this Hypothefis ,’ which hath given it entertainment 
among Men of Atheijiical Spirits. Epicurus himfelf in his Epiftle 
to ‘Pythocles urgeth that as a confiderable circunrftance in his OpL- 
nion that he brought no G08 down upon the Stage to put things 
in order) W * y* which his Paraphraft 

Lucretius hath thus rendred. 


Diog. 
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Lucret. dt 


Zufeb. 
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fnvid. 
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Nequoquom nobis divinitus ‘ejfe par at am. 

Naturam rerum. •* 

If. this Opinion then be true, the Hiftory of the. Creation quite 
falls to the ground) on which account we are Oblig’d more parti- 
cularly to confider the reafon of it. The Hypothefis then of Epi- 
curus is> that before the World was brought into that Form and Or- 
der it is now in, there was an infinite empty Space, in which were an 
innumerable company of (olid ‘Particles or Atoms of different fines 
and Jbapes, which by their weight were in continual motion , and 
that by the various occurfions of thefe', all the Bodies, of the Uni* 
verfe were fram'd into that order they now art in. Which is fully 
exprefs’d by ‘Dionyfius in*Eufebius, and very agreeably to the Sencc 
of Epicurus in his Epiftles to Herodotus ana Pythocles, and to what 
Plutarch reports of the Sence of Epicurus, tho’ he names him not 
(if at leaf! that Book be his, which Muretus denies) the words of 
‘Dionyfius are thefe concerning the Epicureans , a W £ 

itf m» mm ' Tp Mffl A mm' « *»•».- 

«©C axUtSl/m, -mSbe hi »t tm%t ci t^S cufyuvaMn npunrlkMaf 

•X*Am( i/#' (if** «3mSi> MtJ «*' ****£**•» mlt&jn k»1 iw ndm 

xorphov, KM l -m do /**»•• hmtftiHi •*»•**, M*nA<:». So that according to this 

Opinion, all the account we have of the Origin of the World, is 
from this general Rendezvous of Atoms in this infinite £pao?, in 
which after many encounters and facings about, they fell into their 
feveral Troops, and made up that order’d Battalia which now 
the World is the Scheme of. It was not imprudently done of E- 
picurus to make the Worlds infinite, as well as his Space and A- 
toms ) for by the fame reafon that his Atoms wop’d make one 
World, they might make a thoufandj and who wou^d fpare for 
Worlds, when he might make them fb eafily ? Lucrenffc gives us 
in fo exa& an account of the feveral courfes the Atoms took up in 
difpofing themfelves into Bodies, as tho’ he had been Mufter-Ma- 
fier General at the Rendezvouz j for thus he fpeaks of his Atoms. 

Qua quia multa modis multis mutata per onme 
Ex Infinito vex ant wr percita pdagis , . * 

Onme genus motus & ceetus experiundo , r 

Tandem deveniunt in taleis difpofituras, 

Qualibus hac rerum confifiit funma creata. > 
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And more particularly afterwards > 

Sed quia mult a rriodis mult is primordia rerum Lucm.Lj. 

Ex Infinito jam tempore percita plagis , 

* Bonder ibufque fuis confuerunt concita ferri , 

Onmimodifque coire , atque omnia pertentare, 

Quyecunque inter fe pojfimt, congrejfa create j 
Ut non Jit mirum, fi in taleis difpofituras 
* Deciderunt quoque , Jr in taleis venere meatus , 

Qualibus hac rerum genitur nunc fumma novando. 

• 

Thus we lee the liibftance of the Epicurean Hypothejis, that there 
was an infinite number of Atomsj which by tneir frequent oCcur- 
lions did at laft meet with thofe of the lame nature with them, 
and thefe being conjoyn’d together made up thole Bodies which 
we fee •, lb that all the account we are able to give according to 
this Hypothejis of all the Thanomena of the Univerfe, is from the 
fortuitous concourfe of the Atoms in the firft forming of theWorld, 
and the different contexture of them in Bodies. And' this was de- 
liver'd by the ancient Epicureans not with any Doubt or Hefitati- 
on, but with the greateft Confidence imaginable. So Tally ob- 
ferves of Velleius the Epicurean , beginning his Difcourfe, fiden- 
ter fane ut folent ifii , nihil tarn verens quam ne dubitare de ali- 
qua re •aider etur ; tanquam mo do ex *Deorum concilio , & ex Epi- 
curi intermmdiis defcendijfet : Confidence was the peculiar Genius 
of that Seft, which we lhall lee in them to be accompany’d with 
very little realbn. 

For thole two things which make any principles in Philolophy xni 
to be rejected, this Atomical Hypothefis is unavoidably charg’d with > 
and thofe are, If the principles be taken up withoutfufficient ground 
in reaforifor them i and if they cannot give any fufficient account of 
the Phenomena of the World. I lhall therefore make it appear. 

That this Hypothefis, astotheOriginoftheUniverfc, is firjh mere- 
ly precarious , and built on no fufficient grounds of Reafon. Se- 
condly, That it cannot give any fatisfattory account of the Origin of 
things. 

i. That it is a precarious Hypothejis, and hath no evidence of 
Reafon on which it lhou’d be taken up •, and that will be prov’d 
by two things, i. It is fuch an Hypothefis as the Epicureans them- 
felves cou'd have no certainty of according to then own principles. 

2. That the main principles of the Hypothefis its felf are repugnant 
to thofe Catholic Laws of filature which are obferv'd in the Uni- 
verfe. , 

i. The Epicureans according to their own principles cou'd have no 
certainty of the truth of this Hypot befit. And that, i. Becaufe 
they cou'd have no certain Evidence of its Truth. 2/ Becaufe their 
way of proving it was inefficient. 

1. That they cou'd have no certain evidence of the truth of it, I 
prove from thofe Criteria, which Epicurus lays down as the only 
certain Rules of judging the truth of things by, an 4 thofe were 
Sen/e, Anticipation and *PaJfion. Lejt Senfe be never fo infallible 
a Rule of Judgment, yet it is impolfible there fhou’d be any Evi- 
dence 
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dence to Senfe of the truth of this Hypothecs and let him extend his 
7» as long as he plcalc, which was his great help for cor- 

re&irtg the Errors of Senfe, viz. as it was in the Roman Court 
when the Cafe was not clear, ampliandum eft ■, So Epicurus wou’d 
have the Object reprefented every way it cou’d be before he paft 
his Judgment; yet this prudent Caution wou’d do him no good for 
this Hypothecs-, unlefs he were fo wife as to flay till this World 
were crumbl’d into Atoms, again, that by that he might judg of 
the Origin of it. There is but one way left to find out the truth 
of things inevident to Senfe, (as by Epicurus’s own confeflion all 
thefe Atoms are, which are now the component Particles of Bo- 
dies ; much more thole which by $heir fortuitous concourfe gave 
Being to the W orld) and that is, if fomething evident to Senfe 
doth apparently prove it, which is his way of proving a Vacuity 
in Nature and Motion; but tho’ that be cafily anfwer’d byPrinci- 
• pies different from thofe of Epicurus , and more rational; yet that 
very way of probation fails him in this prefent Hypothecs. For 
what is there evident to Senfe which proves a fortuitous concourfe 
of Atoms for the produ&ion of things? nay if we grant him that 
the compofition of Bodies is nothing elfe but the Contexture of 
thefe infenfiblc Particles, yet this is far from being an evidence to 
Senfe, that thefe Particles without any wife and dire&ing Provi- 
dence fliou’d make up fuch Bodies as we fee in the world. And 
here when we fpcak of the evidence of Senfe, we may well ask, as 
the Stoic in Tully doth, whether ever Epicurus found a Poem made 
by the cafual throwing of Letters together ; and if a concourfe of 
cicno it Atoms did produce the world, cur porticum> cur templum , cur do- 
t.Deor. mim ^ cur urbem non pot eft ? Why did it never produce a cloyfter, a 
temple , a houfe , a city , which are far eafier things than the world ? 

I know Epicurus will foon reply, That things are otherwife in the 
World novo than when it was produc'd I grant it, and from thence 
prove, that becaufc no fuch thing ever happens in the world now, 
as a merely cafual concourfe of Atoms to produce any things, E- 
picurus could have no Evidence from Senfe at all to find out the 
truth of his Hypothefis by. And as little relief can he find from 
his fecond Criterium , viz. Anticipation ; for by his own acknow- 
ledgment, all Anticipation depends on the Senfes, and Men have 
it only one of thefe four ways, i. By Incurfion, as the Species 
of a Man is preferv’d by the fight of him. 2. By Proportion, as 
we can enlarge or contraft that Species of a Man either into a Gy- 
ant or Pigmy. 3. By Similitude, as we may fanfie the image of a 
City by refemblance to one which we have feen. 4. By Compo- 
fition, whereby we may joyn different Images together, as of a 
Horfe and a Man to make a Centaur. Now tho’ it be very que- 
ltionable how feme of thefe ways belong to a Criterium of Truth, 
yet none of them reach our cafe ; for there can be no Incurfion 
of infenfiblc Particles as fuch upon our Senfes ; we may indeed by 
proportion imagin the parvitude of them : but what is this to the 
proving the truth of the Hypothefis ? Similitude can do no good, 
unlefs Epicurus had ever feen a world made fo; the only relief muft 
be from compofition, and that will prove the Origin of the world 
by Atoms to be as true as that there arc Centaurs in the world, 
which we verily believe. Thefe are the only Criteria which Epi- 
curus 
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citrus wou’d judg of the truth of natural things by (for the third, 
Paflion relates wholly to things Moral and notPhyfical) and now 
let any one judg, whether the Hypothefis of the Origin .of the U- 
verfc by Atoms can ever be prov’d true, either by the judgment 
of Sente, or by Anticipation. 

The way they had to prove this Hypothefis was inefficient-, and xni - 
that was by (Moving that the Bodies of the World are compound- *• 

edof fuch infenfible Particles j now, granting the thing, I deny 
the confequence for what tho’ the compofitiou of Bodies be from 
the contexture of Atoms, doth it therefore follow, that thefe Par- 
ticles did cafiially produce thefe Bodies? Nay doth it at all follow, 
that becaute Bodies upon their refolution do fall into infenfible 
Particles of different fize, figure and motion, therefore thefe Parti- 
cles muft be prae-exiftent to all Bodies in the world? For it is plain, 
that thefe is now an Univet fal lump of Matter out of which thete 
infenfible Particles arife, and whither they return on the diffoluti- 
on of Bodies * and all thefe various Corpufcles may be of the fame 
uniform fubftance only with the alteration of fize, lhape and mo- 
tion} but what then? Doth this prove, that becaufe particular Bo- 
dies do now emerge out of the various configuration and motion 
of infenfible Particles of that Matter , which exifts in the world, 
that therefore this whole Matter was produc’d by the cafual oc- 
curfions of thefe Atoms ? It will ask more time and pains than is 
uiually taken by the Philofophers either ancient or modern > to 

P rove that thofe things whatfoever they are, whether Elements or 
articles out of which Bodies are fuppos’d to becompounded, do 
exifl feparately from fuclfccompoundea Bodies, and antecedently 
to them. We find no Ariftotelian Elements pure in the worla, 
nor any Particles of Matter deftitute of fut^i a fize, figure and mo- 
tion as doth make feme Body or other. From whence then can 
we infer either the exiftence of Ariftotle's materia prima* without 
quiddity, quantity, or quality, or the Epicurean Atoms without 
' fuch a contexture as makes up feme Bodies in the world? Our 
profound Naturalift Dr. Harvey , after his mod accurate fcarch in- 
to the Natures and Generation of things, delivers this as his Ex- 
perience and Judgment concerning the commonly reputed Elements 
or Principles of Bodies. For fpeaking of the different Opinions 
of Empedocles , -and Hippocrates , and ‘Democritus* and Epicurus , 
concerning the compofition of Bodies, he adds, Ego vero neque 
in ahimaltum produ&ione,* nec omnmo in ulla corporum fimilarium 
generation?* (Jive ea partium animalium , five plant arum* lapidum , 
tnineralium , &c. fuerit ) vel congregationem ejufmodi , vel mifeibi- 
lia diverfa in generationis opere unienda prx-exiftere , obfervare 
unquam potui. And after explaining the way which he conceiv’d 
molt rational and confenant to Experience in the Generation of 
things, he concludes his difeourfe with thefe words } Idemque in 
omni generatione fieri credifiertm ■, adeo ut corpora fimilaria mifia , 
elemepta fua tempore priora non habeant , fed ilia potius elementis 
fuis prius exiftant (nempe Empedoclis atque Ariftotelis igne, aqua , 
acre* terra , vel Chymicorum Jale , fulphure , & Mer curio, qut \De- 
mocriti atomic ) utpote natura quoque ipfis perfeftiora. Sunt , tn- 
quam* mifia , & compofita , etiam tempore priora elementis quibufii- 
bet fic diftis , in qua ilia corrumpuntur S' definunti diffolvuntur 
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/ cilicet , in ifia rat tone potius quam re ip fa & aciu. .Element a i- 
taque qua: dicuntur, non funt priora if is reins qua: generantur 
out orikntur ■> fed pofieriora potius , & reliquia: magis quam princi- 
pta. Neque Ariftoteles ipfernet aut alius quifpiam unquam demon - j 

firavit , elementa in rerum natura feparatim exijtcre, aut principia 
e[fe corporum firnilarium. If then none of thefc things which Bo- 
dies are refolv’d intoj and are fuppos’d to be compounded of, ei- 
ther have been or can be prov’d to cxift feparate from and antece- 
dent to thofe Bodies which they compound, what then becomes 
of all our company of Atoms which are fuppos'd by their concourfc 
, in an infinite Space to be the Origin of the world ? I know not 
J where to find them, unlefs dancing with the School-men’s Chime- 
\ ra's in a vacuum, or in a Space as empty as the infinite one, viz. 

! fome Epicurean's Brains. Neither therein will they be much un- 
like their great Matter Epicurus , if we believe the character which 
cicert Je the Stoic in Tally gives of him, who faith he was homo fine arte , 
f*f Dltr - fine liter is, infultans in omnes , fine acumine ullo, fine aucloritate, 
fine legore. But allowing the Stoic fome of that Pafiion, (which 
he declaim'd fo much) in thefe words ; yet we may rather believe 
what Tally himfclf elfewhere fpeaks of Epicurus's Sentiments, that 
idem it they were none of them handlom or becoming a Man. At ille 
Divbm. fentit ?• faith he of Epicurus and loon replies, fentit autem 

idem Je nihil unquam elegans , nihil decorum and in another place fpcak- 
Tmiiui, i n g of Ins Morals, he faith, nihil generofum fapit atque magniji- 
lu cum, there was nothing Noble and Generous in him. Which 
i Cenfure of Epicurus, all the pains that T. Gajfendus hath taken in 
the Vindication of the Life and Opinions of Epicurus , hath not 
been able to wipe off. For altho’ we fhou’d yield what that learn- 
* cd Man fo much contends for, that all the Calumnies which were 
caft on Epicurus arife from the antipathy between Zeno and the 
following Stoics, and the School of Epicurus - y yet all this will not 
make Epicurus to have been comparable with fome other Philofo- 
phers for parts and judgment, whole Principles have fomewhat 
more generous and venerable in them, than the Morals of Epicu- 
rus had, taking them in their more refin’d lenfe. 
xiv. But it is not the Morality of Epicurus which we now inquire af- 
ter \ our bufinefs is to fee how well he acquits himfclf in rendring 
an account of the Origin of the Univerfe without a Deity. And 
fo we come to confidcr the Hypothefis it felf whether it be rati- 
onal or no, or confident with the Catholic Laws of Nature which 
appear in the world. Two things I fhall here inquire into, which 
are the main Principles of Epicurus, viz. the motion of thefc A- 
toms in the infinite Space, and the -manner of the concretion of 
i Bodies by the concourfc of thefe Atoms. 

i. I begin with their motion which Epicurus attributes to his 
Atoms without any hefitation, and yet never undertakes to give 
an account of the Origin of that Motion; which argues his whole 
Hypothefis to be extremely precarious. ‘ The thing then, (which 
he mutt attumc as his main Principle, without which all his other ! 
do nothing) is, That Motion doth infcparably belong to the lead J 
Atom or infcnfible Particle; for without this there cannot be ima- 
gin’d any concourfc of Atoms at all, much lefs any fuch contex- 
ture of Bodies out of them. But for one to fay that Atoms move, 
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becaufe it is their nature to move, and give no other account of it, 
is fo precarious, that it will never gi.ve the leaft fatisfa&ion to an 
inquilitive Mind. And it will be the leaft of all pardonable in the 
exploders of fubftantial Forms and occult Qualities, when theOrigin 
of the whole World is relolv’d into an occult Quality which gives 
motion to Atoms. And herein the Atomijts out-do themoft credulous 
‘Peripatetics, feeing they lay the prime Foundation of the World and 
of their own Philofophy together in a thing they can give no ra- 
tional account of at all, which is, the motion of Atoms in an in- 
finite Vacuity. If it be reply’d, which is all Epicurus hath to lay, 

That the motion of Atoms depends upon their gravity s the queftion 
returns upon him with the fame violence, how comes this gravity 
to belong to thefe Atoms in fuch an empty Space, where there can 
be no impullion from other Bodies, no attraction from any mag- 
netic Particles which are fuppos’d to be the caufes of the dcfecnt 
of heavy Bodies? Nay, Epicurus himfelf takes away any center 
of that motion of Atoms; and yet attributes a necefiary dcfeent 
to his Atoms by virtue of their gravity; and if a Philofopher may 
beg fuch things as thefe are, lb repugnant to the Phenomena of C ajf,»d u , 

Nature, without alligning any other Keafon for them, but that it u 
is their Nature, let us never venture Philofophizing more, but lit l 'J t c - 7* 
down in that contented piece of Ignorance which attributes the rent! mag. 

Caufes of every thing unto fpecific Forms and occult Qualities. H »**.soUs 
For this is fo ihameful a piece of Beggery, that P. G off endus doth puiMsf' 
more than once difclaim it, and in his dilcourfe of Motion doth 4 - f ts 
prove an impollibility of motion in an infinite empty Space. Might ^'7* 
not Epicurus then have fav’d his Credit better by fitting down with /. / c . J 
the Opinions of his Fore-fathers, than thus to go a begging for v - e P Je 
luch Hypothefes , which none, who are not refolv’d to be ignorant, 
will be ready to grant him? tm : 

But yet this is not all, but according to this fundamental Prin- !‘°' To ' v 
ciplc of Epicurus , viz. That there is a principle of motion in e- xv. 
very infenfiblc particle of Matter, he plainly overthrows another 
Principle of his, which is, the folidity and different magnitude of 
thefe Atoms. Thefe Particles are fuppos’d fo lolid, that ‘Dionyji- 
us in Eufebius tells us the account given why they arc call’d rufeb.prtp 
was, He- rU siftl-rfo, becaufe of their indillblublc firmnels-, and E l van f' l 1 . 
the different fizes of thele Atoms is lo necefiary a Principle, that 
from thence they undertake to refolve many Phenomena of thcU- 
niverfe: let us now lee how confiftent thefe things arc with the in- 
feparable property of Motion belonging to Atoms: For if there 
be Particles of fuch different fizes, then it is plain that there are 
lome Particles which may not only be conceiv’d to be bigger than 
others, but are really lo ; and fo there muff: be more parts of Mat- 
ter imagin’d in this bigger Particle than in another lefs; and if 

there be more parts, thefe parts may be conceiv’d feparate from i 

each other, that this Particle may be equal to the other ; now then, i 

I demand, if Motion doth infeparably belong to the leaft Particle 
of Matter, how comes one to be bigger than the other ? For here- 
in we fee that every Particle is not in diftindfc motion; fo’r there I 

cannot but be more imaginable Particles in an Atom of a bigger 
lize than in a left; and if lo, there muft be fome union of thofe 
imaginable Particles in that bigger Atom; and how cou’d fiich an 
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union be without reft, and what reft cou’d there be if motion 
doth infeparably belong to every particle of Matter ? And fo it 
muft be in all thole Atoms which are fbppos’d to have Angles and 
Hooks, in order to their better catching hold of each other, for 
the compofition of Bodies 1 , how come thefe Hooks and Angles to 
be annex’d to this Atom? For an Atom may be without them* 
whence comes this union, if fuch a principle of motion be in each 
Particle ? If it be anfwer’d, That Motion did belong to all thefe 
*P articles i but by degrees the leJferT articles hitting together made 
up thefe angled and hooked T articles I loon reply, that the dif- 
ficulty returns more ftrongly* for if thefe angled and hooked Par- 
ticles be luppos’d neceflary to the contexture and union of Bodies » 
how came thofe leaft imaginable Particles ever to unite without 
fuch Hooks and Angles ? And lb the Queftion will return in infi- 
nitum. If then the folidity and indivilibility of thefe angled A- 
toms, doth depend on the union and reft of thofe lefler imaginable 
particles joyn’d together, then it is evident that Motion is no in- 
separable property of all thefe Particles, but feme are capable of u- 
nion, in order to the making of fuch Hooks and Angles, which 
are neceflary for the contexture of Bodies.* and where there is u- 
nion and folidity, there is reft, which is at leaft accompany’d with 
it, if it be not one of the great Caufes of it. And without which 
the Atomifis , of all other Philofophers, will be leaft able to give 
an account of flrmnefs in Bodies, when they make Bodies to con- 
4 lift of an aggregation of Particles, by which it will be very hard 
v. Defan-, finding a fumcient account of the difference between fluid and firm 
tet,ftincif. Bodies, unlefs it be from the quicker motion and agitation of the 
P art ^ cs Bodies, and the reft of the finall and contigu- 

ous parts that make up the firm Body, according to that Catho- 
lic Law of Nature, whereby things continue in the ftate they arc 
in till feme ftronger force puts them out of it. The only thing 
which the Epicurean Atomifis have left to give any account of the 
folidity of Particles of fuch different fizes, is, the want of Vacu- 
ity* for fay they. The ground of divifibility of Bodies is the in- 
ter fperfion of a diffeminated Vacuum j now where there is no Va- 
cuity , tho ' the particles be of different fize, yet they may be fo- 
cmd indivifible. But this is taken off by the inftance produced 
other j>erfons by that Ingenious and Honorable Perfon Mr. 
iox. Boyle in his Thyjio logical EJfaps, which is to this purpofe, Suppofe 
two of thefe pre fum'd indivifible } particles, both Jmooth and of a 
cubical figure, jhould happen to tie upon one another , and a third 
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of fome other Corpufcles be broken in the midji of the whaleCon - 
cretion , and confequently in the middlemofi Body ? For fuppofe 
them as folid as may be, yet fince Corpufcles as hard as they, can 
be made very violently to knock againft them, why may not thofe 
grate or break the miadlemoft Corpufcle, or any of the others ? 
And if. there be a poflibility of breaking off thefe cubical parti- 
cles- in the middle, 'then mere want of Vacuity is no fufficient ac-- 
count of their being indivifible. By this we fee how far the Ato- 
mifis are from giving any rational account of the Origin of the 
motion of the Atoms themfelvcs without a Deity. 

2. Sup- 
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2. Suppofing this Motion to be granted them, yet they cannot 
giveany fatisfaftory account of the manner of concretion of Bodies 
by the cafual occurfions of thefe Atoms moving in an infinite empty 
fpace. Which appears from thofe grofs and extravagant fuppofi- 
tions of Epicurus , in order to the making thefe Atoms of his lo hit 
together that they make up any Bodies by their Contexture. 

i. He fuppofcth as it were two Regions, a Superior and In- 
ferior in an infinite empty Space, which hath no center at all in 
it, nor any Body, from which to meafure thofe refpe&s of above 
and below, as appears by his Epiftle to Herodotus , wherein he 
faith, Thefe terms of and ****>> or upwards and downwards , muft 
be conceiv'd without any bounds or limits at all. So that tho' we 
conceive fomething fuperior , we muft imagin nothing fupreme , and fo 
on the contrary. Whereby it is evident, as G ajfendus confeflcth, 


Gajfend. 


that Epicurus thought the furface of the Earth to be a plain, and Jbfc-f- »• 
this plain to be continued up in; a level fiiperficies to the Heavens, v f ' 7 " 
and fo to all that immepfe lpace of the Univerfe. So that all thofe 
heavy Bodies which fliould fall downwards in any parts of the 
wideft diftance on the Earth, as in Europe-, Afia , and Africa, would 
never meet (if they continued their Motion) in the center of the 
Earth, but would continue their Motion frill in a parallel line* and 
fb he imagin’d that which is laid to be above as to us, was really 
the upper part of the World, and fo the defeent of his Atoms , 
muft ncceflarily be downwards towards the Earth, according to 
the weight of them. And was not this a worthy Mathematical 
Suppofition, for one who would undertake to give an Account of 
the Origin of the Univerfe without a ‘Deity ? 

This Motion of defeent by reafon of the gravity of Atoms would 
not ferve his turn > for if tne Atoms mov’d downwards thus in a 
parallel line, how was it poffible for them ever to meet for the 
contextures of Bodies? Now for this purpofe he invented a Mo- 
tion of declination j for finding the Motipn ad lineam , or ad per - 
pendiculum as feme call it, could not poflibly produce thofe va- 
rieties of Bodies which are in the Univerfe, he fuppos’d therefore 
the Defeent not to be in a perpendicular right line, but to decline 
a little, that fo feveral Particles in their defeent might make feme 
occurfions one upon another. And this Epicurus added to Demo- 
critus s but therein, as Tully obferves, was very unhappy, that where i , 

he adds to Democritus , ea qua corrigere vult, mi hi quidem depra- Fm ’ L u 
vare videatur 3 that he marr’d what Democritus had laid, by mend- 
ing of it. The reafon of which Motion of Declination is thus 
given by Lucretius } 

Quod nifi declinare fblerent , omnia deorfum Lucret.it. 

Imbris uti gutta coder ent per Inane profundum} 

Nec foret offenfus natus , neque plaga creata 
‘Principiis, it a nil unquam natura creajfet. 

It was obvious to objefr. That, according to the Principles of Epi- 
curus, there could have been no concourle at all of Atoms in an in- 
finite (pace, on the two grounds he went on, which were the Na- 
tural Defeent of Atoms , and the aqui-vplocity of the Motion of all 
Atoms of what fize ioever, which he likewife allerted (altho* one 

Q_q 3 . would 
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would chink) if Gravity were the caufe of Motion) then the more 
Gravity> the fwifter the Motion would be) from hence) I fay, it 
were not eafy to conceive how the Atoms fhould embrace each 
other in a parallel line) if they fell down, as Lucretius exprefleth 
it) like drops of rains and therefore they faw a neceflity to make 
their Motion decline a little) that fo they might juftlc and hit 
one upon another. But this oblique Motion of the Atoms , tho’ 
it be the only refuge left to falve the origin of things by a con- 
courfe of Atoms , is yet as precarious ana without reafon as any 
ciettro it other Suppofition of theirs whatfoever. Tully chargeth this Mo- 
ti on °f Declination with two great faults, Futility , and Inefficacy , 

' ‘ ’ ‘‘ qua cum res tota fitta Jit pueriUter , turn ne efficit quidem quod vult. 
It is a childifh Fancy, and to no purpofe: For, firjl* It is aflerted 
without any reafon at all given for it, which is unworthy a *P ki- 
lo fopher ■, neither is to any purpofe; for if all Atoms , faith he, de- 
cline in their Motion, then none of them will flick together; if 
fome decline, and others do not, this is as precarious as any thing 
can be imagin’d, to aflign a diverfity of Motion in indivifible Par- 
ticles, which yet have all the fame velocity of Motion ; and, as 
Tully faith. Hoc erit quafi provincias Atomis dare , qua refte, qua 
oblique ferantur s as tho’ Epicurus were the General at this Rendez- 
vous of Atomsy who ftands ready to appoint every one his Task 
?lHt*rch. and Motion. This Tlutarch tells us was the great charge againft 
tr oen Jt i Epicurus* «»«$•> irnni^rZ c* r« pn ifa, becaufe he introduced Jucb a 

Th%!' Motion of ‘Declination out of nothing* upon no pretenfe of reafon. 
T “cu* S And Tumebus tells us that the ground wny they defir’d fo finall a 
Declination, was, bccaufe they were confoious to themfelves, that 
it was founded upon no ground of Reafon; Et Epicurei Jibi con- 
feii culpa * timide earn ponebant * & minimam Jibi pojlulabant. To 
which purpofe Tumebus cites thole VerfeS of Lucretius * 

iMmt.lx. Spare etiam atque etiampaulum inclinare necejfe ejl 

Corpora , rue plufquam minimum * ne fingere motus 
Obliquos viaeamur * & id res vera refutet. 

Nam hoc in promptu manifejlumque ejfe videmus , 

Tondera quantum infe eft* non poffie obliqua me are 
E fupero cum pracipitant* quod cernere poffis. 

Sea nihil omnino retla regione viai 
Declinare quis ejl qui poffit cernere fefe ? 

But this Argument of Lucretius will hold, if at all, further than 
this little Declination (for it is no more they defire than as little 
as may be imagin’d, quo nihil poffit fieri minus , as Tally exprefleth 
it) but if they may decline a little, why not a great deaf more? 
nav, it is impoflible to conceive, but a little oblique Motion at firft 
will in an infinite Space grow to be very oblique; for there is no- 
thing to hinder the Motion which way it bends : now if there be 
never fo little Motion of Declination, the Atom will be inclin’d 
that way ; and what then fhould hinder, but that the obliquity in 
a Motion thro’ a great Space fhould at laft come to be very great; 
there being no center at all to guide the Motion towards, and the 
cicere it gravity not hindring this little Declination? Therefore Tally asks 
F *“‘ that Queftion, Cur declinet uno minima * non declinet duobusaut tri- 
bus ? Why only it declines one minim * and not two or three ? For > 

faith 
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laith he, it is no impulfion from any other Atom which makes it de- 
cline that one minimi neither is there any impediment in the Space 
to hinder it from declining more ; fo that-, as he well faith, opt are 
hoc qutdem eft, non difputare , this is to beg Hypothefes , ana not 
to prove them, which is the thing wc have prov’d Epicurus to do. 
Which was the firft thing premis’d, viz. that this Iiyp ot hefts of E- 
picurns was very precarious , and is built on no foundation of 
Keafbn. 

It is mfatisfaftory and Infujficient, as well as precarious y for 


2 . 


fhould wc grant his two main Principles, Atoms-, and his Infinite 
empty Space - y yet we deny that eyer his Atoms with all their oc- 
curftons would ever produce thole things which are in the Uni- 
verfe. To run thro’ the noted Ehanomena of the Univerfe, and 
to fhew how inlufficient an account the Epicureans arc able to give 
of them, from a fortuitous concourle of Atoms , is a task too large 
to be here undertaken. There are only three things which I fhall 
rather fuggeft than infill upon , to fee what miferable Ihifts the 
Epicureans are driven to for the falving of them, and fhall then 
leave it with the Reader to judg, what unmeafurable confidence it 
is in any to rgjeft the Creation of the World for the lake of the 
Epicurean Hypothefisi and whether it be not the height of credu- 
lity, as well as infidelity, to believe the World ever to have been 
made by a fortuitous concourle of Atoms. 

i. The great variety of appearances in Nature , which are attri- 
buted to Particles of the fame Nature, only with the alteration 
of Size, Shape and Motion. That fome things in the world, 
lhould have no other realbn given of them, may not only be to- 
lerable, but rational, as in tne obje&s and operations on the or- 
gans o£ Senfe, thole affe&ions which are miftaken for real qua- 
lities, &c. But that all thole eflfe&s which are leen in Nature, 
lhould have no other caufe but the different Configuration and 
Motion of Atoms , is the height of Folly as well as impiety. To 
imagin that the Particles of ♦Matter, as they are in Men, lhould 
be capable of Senlation, Memory, Intelle&ion, Volition, &c. merely 
becaufe of a different Shape, Size and Motion from what they have 
in a piece of wood, is a riddl©*that requires a new Configuration 
of Atoms in us to make us underftand. May it not be hoped, 
that at leaft one time or other by this cafual concourfe of Atoms , 
the Particles may light to be of fuch a Nature in Stones , as to 
make them fly* in Plants, to make them all fenfitive* and in 
Bealls, to make them realbn and difcourfc? What may hinder 
luch a Configuration or Motion of Particles, if all thefe effects 
are to be imputed to no higher Principles? We fee in other Bodies 
what different appearances are caus’d by a fudden alteration of the 
Particles of the Matteftof which they are compounded j why may it 
not fall out fo in the things mentioned ? Neither can this be un- 
reafonable to demand, i. Becaufe the Motion of thefe Particles 
of Matter is cafual flill according to them , and w'ho knows what 
chance may do ? for the Seminal Principles themfelves are, I fup- 
pofe, according to them of the lame uniform Matter with the reft 
of the world, and fo .are liable to different Motion and Configura- 
tion. 2. Becaufe all Particles of Matter are fuppos’d to be in con- 
tinual Motion, becaulc of thaf difleminated Vacuity which is pre- 
fum’d 
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film’d to be in the world* and becaufe a Coacervate Vacuity is not 
only aflerted as poffible, but as probably exiftent : I a flume only 
then (that which is infilled on as probable) viz. that that Space 
which lies between our Atmofphere and the Stars, is empty or any 
other things but only the rays of the Stars which pals thro’ it l 
then fuppoling it a Vacuiay, whether would not tnc Particles of 
thofc Bodies which lie contiguous to that Space prefently dfllodg 
from the Bodies wherein they are, and begin a new Rendezvous 
of Atoms there? for all Atoms are' fuppos’d to be in perpetual 
Motion •, and the caulc aflign’d, why in (olid Bodies they ao not 
fly away, is becaufe of the reporcuffion of other Atoms , that whejn 
they once begin to Itir, they receive luch knocks as make them 
quiet in their places. Now this cannot hold in the Bodies conti- 
guous to this Space \ for both thole Bodies are more fluid, and fi> 
there is no luch knocking of Particles to keep them at reft but 
which is more/ thofe whicn are contiguous have nothing at all to 
hinder them from Motion, and fo thole Particles will neceflarily 
remove into that empty Space where there is no impediment of 
thejr Motion, and fo the next Atoms to thofe rnuft remove, becaufe 
that Space wherein the other were is njade empty by their removal * 
and fo the next, and fo on, till not only the Air, but the whole 
mafs of the Earth will on fuppofition of fuch a Vacuity be diflolv’d 
into its firll Particles, which will all mutiny 1 in the feveral Bodies 
wherein they are, and never reft till they come to that empty 
Space, where they may again Rendezvous together. So dange- 
rous is the news of Liberty, or of an empty Space to thefe ‘Demo- 
cratic al Particles of the Univerfe. Neither can I fee how a difle- 
minated Vacuity can falve the difficulty-, for thofe Particles of the 
moll folid Bodies, being in continual Motion, and the ground of 
their union being repercuffion, it thence follows that towards that 
part where the (Effeminated vacuum is, the Particles meeting with 
no luch llrokes may fairly take their leaves of the Bodies they are 
in, and lb one fucceed in the place of another, till the Configura- 
tion of the whole be alter’d, and confequently different appear- 
ances and effefrs may be caus’d in the lame Bodies, tho’ it relults 
from feminal Principles. So that according to the Atomical Prin- 
ciples, no Rational account can be given of thofe Effe&s which 
e.uftb. are feen in Nature. This Dionyfius in Eufebius urgeth againft the 
* r4f 'f v ‘ Atomijis , that from the fame Principles without evident reafbn 
gf ven f or j t) [hey ma kc of the fame uniform Matter feme things 
„ conlpicuous to Senfe, others not, feme Ihort-liv’d, others ex- 
tremely long-liv’d. Tu* $ ifomt puis in KPt cujtus mtntnot Mots, I s oout % *P~ 

JupTtt 4>6 b*s* ptyjut, is K& *r %npoirut> £t A>' V* *«* mmi oudnm* 

ceo&i fimtt it, mfpm 3 f&Ktytonot yt xst’Ssi 7 it S^s inpm'mtfa, $ attend rt xml mQsuii 

What, ground can there be ajjign'd of fo vafb a difference between 
things if they all be of the fame nature, and differ only in fize and 
jhape ? faith that excellent Perfon, who there with a great deal of 
Eloquence lays open the folly of the Atomical Philofophy, 

>4 T otn'pmt, if bipsxyfltd JiiutpS^mr rt m&nXms rSt ${\mt xml bis p*** w i 

w oxta* ixHy&iv,. It is a rare ^Democracy of Atoms, faith he, 
where the friendly Atoms meet and embrace each other, and from 
thence forward live in the clofeft fociety together. 

* 2 . Not 
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2. Not only the variety, but the exatt order and beauty of the 
World , is a thing unaccountable by the Atomical Hypothecs. Were 
the whole World ftill a Hefiod's Chaos (from the confideration of 
which 'Diogenes Laertius tells us Epicurus began to philofophize) t»mJL t o. 
we might probably believe an Agitation of Particles (fuppofing 
matter created) might fettle it in fuch a confus’d manner but that 

there fliould be nothing elfe but a blind impetus of Atoms to pro- 
duce thofe vaft and molt regular Motions of the heavenly Bodies, 
to order the paflage of the Sun for fo great conveniency of Na- 
ture, and for the alternate fuccellion of the Seafons of the Year, 
which fhould cut fuch Channels for the Ocean , and keep that vaft 
Body of the Water (whofe furfape is higher than the Earth) from 
overflowing it, which fliould furnifli the Earth with fuch feminal 
and prolific Principles, as to provide food and nourifhment for 
thofe Animals which live upon it, and furnifh out every thing ne- 
ceflary for the comfort and delight of Man’s Life* to believe, I 
fay, that all thefe things came only from a blind and fortuitous 
concourfe of Atoms , is the moft prodigious piece of credulity and 
folly, that Human Nature is fubjeft to. But this part which concerns 
the order and beauty of the parts of the Univerfe, and the Argu- 
ment thence, that it could be no blind fortuitous Principle, but an D.u.Mon 
infinitely wife God, hath been fo fully and judicioufly handled by An " d ° tc 
a Learned Perfon already, that I fhall rather choofe to refer the Athcifm, 
Reader to his Difcourfe, than infift any more upon it. t*” *• 

3. The Produttio?i of Mankind is a thing which the Atomifis are 
moft fhamefully puzzl’d with, as well as the Formation of the in- 
ternal parts of Man’s Body, of which I have already fpoken in 
the precedent Chapter. It would pity one to fee what lamentable 
ftlifts the Atomifis are put to, to find out a way for the Produ- 
ction of Mankind, viz. That our teeming mother the Earth , at 
laft cafi forth fame kind of bags like wombs upon the furface of 
the Earth , and thefe by degrees breaking , at laft came out Chil- 
dren, which were nourijh'd by a kind of juice of the Earth like 
Milk , by which they were brought up till they came to be Men. 

Oh what will not Atheifts believe ratner than a Deity and ‘Pro- 
vidence ! But left we fhould fcem to wrong the Atomifis , hear 
what Cenforinus faith of Epicurus Is enim crededit limo calefa- Cen f or - 
£l os uteros nefcio quos radicibus terra coharentes , primum incre- d ff at ' 
‘vijfe, & inf antibus, ex fe edit is ingenitum lattis humor em, na- 
tura minifir ante prabuiffe ; quos it a educatos & adult os , genus 
humanum propagafi’e. But becaufe Lucretius may be thought to 
fpeak more impartially in the cafe, how rarely dotn he deferibe it? 

Crefcebant uteri terra radicibus apti, 

Quos ubi tempore maturo patefecerit at as 
Infantum , fugiens humorem , aurafque petiffens, 

Convertebat ibi natura foramina terras 
Et fuccum venis cogebat fundere apertis 
Confimilem lattis ficut nunc foemina quaque 
Quirn peperit dulci repletur latte, quod omnis 
Impetus in mammas convertitur ille aliment i: 

Terra cibum pueris, vefiem vapor, herb a cub He 
Prabebat, mult a & molli lamgine abundans. 

Rr Had 
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Had Lucretius been only a Poet, this might have pals’d for a 
handfomely deferib’d Fable : but to deliver it for a piece of Phi- 
lofophy, makes it the greater Mythology : that Man’s Body was 
form’d out of the Earth we believe, becaufc we have rcalbn fo to 

do ; but that the Earth fhould caft forth fuch foUiculi , as he ex- 
prefleth it, and then Men fhould be brought up in fuch a way as 
he deicribes, deferves a place among the molt incredible and Poe- 
tic Fables. But if Poets mull be credited, how much more like a 
Man did he fpeak, who told us, 

• 

Natus homo efts five hunc divine femine fecit 
lUe opifgx rerum, Mundi melioris origo # 

Sive recens tellus , feduftaque nuper ab alt* 
cyEthere, cognat i retinebat Jemma eeelis 

f uam fatus lapeto mftam fluviaUbus undis , 
mxit in ejfigiem moderantum cunfta Deorum. 

Thus have we confider’d the Epicurean Hypothefis , both as to 
the Principles on which it (lands, and the futablenefc of it to the 
! Thanomenaoi the Univerfe > andlfuppofenow there cannot be the 
the lead (hadow of Rcafon found from the Atomical Fhilofophj 
to make us at all queftion that Account of the Origin of the Uni- 
verfe, which afcribes it not to the fortuitous concourfe of Atoms , 
but to the infinite wifdom of a Deity. 1 conclude then this Dif- 
courfe of the Epicurean Hypothefis with the words of Automedon 
in the Greek Epigram, ' . 

Tctvf Gff 't&h fjutw *E 7nxu{jv i&Qv 

nS TO KiVOV tyTM, Kj 7W Of fJUoMii. 

Learn to be wife $ let Epicurus chafe 
To find his Atoms, and his empty Space. 

xvni. I come now to the laft Hypothefis mention’d, which undertakes 
to give an account of the Origin of the Univerfe, from the mere 
Mechanical Laws of Motion and Matter. Which is the Hypothefis 
of the late Famous French Philofopher Mr. %>es-Cafttes • For al- 
tho’ there be as much Reafon as Charity to belie ve.tbat he never 
intended his Hypothefis as a foundation of Atheifm, having made 
it io much his bufinefr to affert the Exiftence of a Deity, and Im- 
materiality of the Soul: yet becaufe it is apt to be abus’d to that 
. end by Perfons Atheiftically difpos’d, became of his ascribing fo 
much to the power of Matter } we lhall therefore (b far confider 
it, as it undertakes to give an Account of the Origin of the Uni- 
FriUlf ver ^ e without a Deity. His Hypothefis therefore is briefly this. 

He takes it for granted, that all the Matter of the World was at 
46, See. firft of one Uniform Nature, divifible into innumerable parts, and 
divided into many, which were all in Motion: from hence he fiip- 
pofeth, 1. That all the Matter of which the Univerfe is com- 
pofed, was at firfi divided into equal particles of an indifferent 
fize, and that they had all fuch a Motion as is now. found in 
the 
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the World. 2. That all thofe particles were not at firjl Spheri- 
cal, becaufe many fuch little Globes joyn'd together will not fill 
up a continued Space , but that of whatever figure they were at 
fir ft, they would by continual Motion become Spherical, becaufe 
they would have various circtdar Motions ■, for feeing that at firft 
they were mov'd with fo great force that one particle would be 
disjoyn'd from the other, the fame force continuing would ferve 
to cut off all angles which are fuppos'd in them , by their fre- 
quent occurfions againft each other ; and fo when the angles were • 
cut off, they would become Spherical. 3. He fuppofeth that no 
Space is left empty , but when thofe round particles being joyn'd, 
leave fome intervals between them, there are fome more fubtile 
particles of Matter, which are ready to fill up thofe void Spaces, 
which arife from thofe angles which were cut off from the other 
particles to make them Spherical which fragments of particles are 
fo little, and acquire thereby fuch a celerity of Motion , that by the 
force of that-, they will be divided into innumerable little frag- 
ments, and fo will fill up all thofe Spaces which other particles 
could not enter in at. 4. That thofe particles which fill up the 
intervals between the Spharical ones, have not all of them the 
fame celerity of Motion , becaufe fome of them are more undivi- 
ded than others are, which fill'd up the fpace between three glo- 
bular particles when their angles were cut off, and therefore thofe 
particles muft neceffarily have very angular figures, which are unfit 
for Motion, and thence it comes to pafs that fuch particles eafily 
flick together, and transfer the greateft part of their Motion upon 
thofe other particles which are lefs, and therefore have a fwif ter mo- 
tion } and becaufe thefe particles are to pafs thro' fuch triangular fpa- 
ces which lie in the midft of three globular particles touching each 
other, therefore he fuppofeth them as to their breadth and depth to 
be of a ‘triangular figure but becaufe thefe particles are (omewhal 
long, and the globular particles thro ’ which they pafs with Jo fwifl 
motion have their rotation about the poles of the Heavens, thence he 
fuppofes that thofe triangular particles come to be wreathed. Now 
from thefe things being thus fuppos’d, fDes-Cartes hath ingenu- 
oufly and confonantly to his Principles undertaken to give an Ac- 
count of the raoft noted Phenomena of the World, and thofe three 
forts of particles mention’d , he makes to be his three Elements. 

The firft is that fubtile Matter which was fuppos’d to arife from the 
cutting off the angles of the greater particles and of this he tells us 
the Sun and Fix’d Stars confift, as thofe particles of that fubtile 
Matter being in continual motion have made thofe feveral vortices 
or Ethereal JVhirpools. The fecond Element confifts of the Sphe- 
rical particles themfelves, which make up the Heavens * out of 
the third Element, which are thofe Wreathed particles , he gives an 
Account of the Formation of the Earth, and Planets, and Co- 
mets i and from all of them, by the help of thofe common Affe- 
ctions of Matter, Size, Figure, Motion, &c. he undertakes to 

f ive an Account of the Phenomena of the World. How far his 
rinciples do conduce to the giving Mens Minds fatisfaCtion, as 
to the particular Phenomena of Nature , is not here our bufinefs 
to inquire, but only how far thefe Principles can give an Account 
of the Origin of the Univerfe without a Deity ? And that it 

Rr 2 cannot 
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cannot give a fatisfa&ory account how the World was fram’d with- 
out a Deity, appears by the two grand Suppofitions on which all 
his Elements depend* both which cannot be from any other Prin- 
ciple but God. Thofe are* i.The Exifience of Matter in the fVorld, 
which we have already prov’d cannot be independent on God* and 
neceflkrily exiftent j and therefore fuppofing that Matter exiftent 
and put into Motion* would grind it felf into thole leveral particles 
by him fuppos’d, yet this cannot give an Account of the Origin of 
the Univerie without a Deity. 2. The motion of the particles of Mat- 
ter fuppofeth 4 Deity > for Matter is no felf-moving Principle, as hath 
been rally demonftrated in feveral places by that judicious Philofb- 
pherDr. H. More, who plainly manifefts t^at if Motion did necef 
farily belong to Matter, it were impoflible there fhould be Sun, or 
Start) or Earth , or Man in the World-, for the Matter being Uni- 
form, it muft have equal Motion in all itspartides, if Motion doth 
belong to it. For Motion being fuppos’d to be natural and eflen r 
tial to Matter, muft be alike everywhere in it, and thereforeevery 
particle muft be fuppos’d in motion to its utmoft capacity, and to 
every particle is alike and mov’d alike: and therefore there being 
no prevalency at all in any one particle above another in Bignefs 
or Motion, it is manifeft that this Univerfal Matter* to whom Mo- 
tion is fo eflential and natural, will be ineffectual for the producing 
of any variety of appearances in Nature i for nothing could be caus’d 
by this thin and luDtilc Matter, but what would be wholly imper- 
ceptible to any of our Senles : and what a ftrange kind of viuble 
World would this be? From hence then it appears that there muft 
be aft infinitely powerful and wife God, who muft both put Mat- 
ter into Motion, and regulate the Motion of it, in order to the pro- 
ducing all thofe varieties which appear in the World. And this ne- 
ceffity of the Motion of Matter by a power given it from God is 
freely acknowledg’d by Mr. Des-Cartes. himfelf iij thefe words; 
‘ Confidero materiam fibi libere permijfam , & nullum aliunde mpuJfum 
fufeipientem, ut plane quiefeentem j ilia autem impellitur a ‘Deo? tan- 


tundem mot us five tranflationis in ea canfervante quantum ab initio 
pofuit. So that this great improver and aifcQverer of the Mechanical 
power pf Matter, doth freely confefs the neteffity not only of God’s 
giving Motion in order to the, Origin of the Univerfe, butof hiscon- 
ferving Motion in it for the upholding it : So that we need not fear 


from this Hypothecs the excluding of a Deity frbjp being the prime 
efficient caufe of tne World. All the Qpeftionthehiscon<$r,nragthe 
particular manner, which was 'us’d by God as the effiqept caufe in 
giving Being to the World. As to which I fha)l only inj general 
fuggeft what Maimonides fays of it Omnia fimul creata erant, dr 
pqjtea fuccefilve ab invicem Jeparata j altho* I am fomewhat inclin- 
able to that, of Gaffendus , Majus eft mundus opus, quark ut affequi 
mens humana illius molitionem pojfit : T o which I thinkmay be well 
apply’d that Speech of Solomon ■, Then I beheld all the work of 
God, that a man cannot find out the work that is done under 
the Suri : becaufe tho ’ a man labor to feek it out , yea. further , 
tho' a wife man think to know it, yet Jhall he not be able to find 
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CHAP. III. 

j* ■ 

Of the Origin of Evil. 

1. Of the Being of Providence. II. Epicurus his Arguments again ft 
it refuted. The necefjity of the belief of Providence in order to 
Religion. III. Providence provd from, a conf deration of the na- 
ture of God, and the things of the World. Of the Spirit of Na- 
ture. IV. 7 he great objections agamfl Providence propounded. 

The firfl concerns the Origin of Evil. V. God cannot he the Au- 
thor of Sin, if the Scriptures he true. The account which the Scri- 
ptures give of the fall of Man , doth not charge God with Mans 
fault. Gods power to govern Man hy Laws, tho ’ he gives no par- 
ticular reafon of every poftive Precept. W. The reafon of God’s 
creating Man with freedom of Will, largely Jhcw'd from Sim- 
plicius ; and the true account of the Origin of Evil, VII. GodV 
permittmgthe Fall, makes him n<ft the Author of it. VIII. The 
account which the Scriptures give of the Origin of Evil cotnpar d 
with that of Heathen Philofophers. IX. The antiquity of the opi- 
nion of aferihing the Origin of Evil to an evil Principle. Of the 
? judgment of the Perfians, ./Egyptians, and others about it. X.Of 
Manichaifm. XI, XII, XIII, XIV. The opinion of the ancient 
Greek Philofophers $ of Pythagoras, Plato,* ik Stoics • the Origin 
of Evil not from the necejjity of Matter. XV, XVI. The remain- 
ders of the Hifiory of the Fall among the Heathens. X VII,XVIII, 
XIX. Of the malignity of Demons. XX, XXI, XXII. Pro- 
vidence vindicated as to the fufferings of the good, and impunity 
of bad Men. An account of both from Natural Light , manifefed 
Seneca, Plutarch, and others. 

r 

I T being now manifefted not only that there is a God, but that! t 
the World had its Being irom Him} it thence follows by an 
eafy and rational Dedu&ion, that there is a particular Hand ot Di- 
vine Providence, which upholds the World m its Being, and wifely 
difoofcth all Events in it. For it is a molt irrational and abfiira 
Opinion to afiert a Deity , and deny Providence : and in nothing 
did Epicurus more difeover the weaknefs and puerility of his judg- 
ment than in this. Indeed, if Epicurus had no other defign in a£ 
ferting a Deity , than (as many ancient Philofophers imagin’d) to 
avoid the imputation of direct Atheifm j and yet to take away all 
foundations of Religion } he muft needs be laid to fcrve his Hy- 
pothecs well, tho’ he did aflert the Being of an Excellent Nature , 
which he call’d God } while yet he made Him fit as it were with 
his Elbows folded up in the Heavens j and taking no cognizance 
of Human aftions. For he well knew, that if the belief of Di- 
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vine Providence were once rooted out of Mens Minds, the 
thoughts of an Excellent Being above the Heavens , would have 
no more awe or power Upon the Hearts and Lives of Men, than 
the telling Men that thereare Jewels of ineftimable value in the 
IndteSy makes them more ready to pay Taxes to their Princes. 
For that Philofopher could not be ignorant, that it is not W6rth 
but Power, nor Speculation but Intereft that rules the World. 
The poor Tenant more regards his petty Landlord, than the greateft 
Prince in the World that hath nothing to do with him: and he 
thinks he hath great reafon for it > for he neither fears putiifh- 
ment, nor hopes for reward from him ; whereas his Landlord may 
difpoflefs him of all he hath upon difpleafhre , and may advan- 
tage him the moft if he gains his favor: Suppofing then that there 
were fuch an Excellent Being in the World which was compleatly 
happy in Himfelf, and thought it an impairing of his happineis 
to trouble Himfelf with an infpe&ion of the World*, Religion 
might then be indeed deriv’d & relegendo, but no tareligatido there 
might be fbme pleafure in contemplating his Nature, but there 
could be no obligation to Obedience. So that Epicurus was the 
firft founder of a kind of ‘Philofophical Antinomianifmy placing all 
Religion in a Veneration of the 'Deity y purely for its own Ex- 
cellency , without any filch mercenary Eye (as thole who ferve 
God for their own ends, as they fay, are apt to have) to reward 
and punifhment. And I much doubt that Good-woman whom the 
$tory goes of, who in an Enthujiajlic poflure ran up and down the 
Streets with Emblems in her Hands, Fire in the one, as fhe faid, 
ter burn up Heaven, and Water in the other, to quench HeUy that 
Men might ferve God purely for Himfelf, would, if fhe had com- 
par’d her defign, foon have brought 'Profelytes enough to Epicu- 
rus , and by burning Heaven would have burnt up the Coras of 
Religion, and in quenching Hell would have extinguifh’d the. A we 
and Fear of a 'Deity in the World. Inded the incomparable Ex- 
cellency and Perfe&ion which is in the Divine Nature , to Spirits 
advanc’d to a Noble and Generous height in Religion, makes them 
exceedingly value their Choice > while they difregard ^whatever 
rivals with God for it j but were it not for tnofeMagnetfeal hooks 
of Obedience and Eternal Intereft, there are few would be drawn 
to a due Confideration of, much lefs a Delight in fo Amiable and 
Excellent a Nature. And it is impoflible to conceive, why God 
in the Revelation of his Will fhould ever fo much as mention a fu- 
ture punifhqient, or promile an eternal Reward, were not the Coh- 
fiderarion of thefe things the Sinews of Religion. 
il Which they whole defign was to undermine the very Founda- 
tions on which all Religion was built, underftood far better, than 
thole weak pretended Advancers of Religion, who while in fuch 
a way they pretend to advance it, do only blow it up. For if Men 
ought not to have an Eye and refpedt to their own Future conditi- 
on, nor ferve God on the account of his power to make our Souls 
miferable or happy, much lefs ought Men to ferve God with any 
regard to his Providence, fince the matters which Providence is 
employ’d about in this World, are of infinitely lefs moment, than 
tbofe which, concern our future State. And if we have no Eye on 
Divine Providence in the exercife of Religion, we fhall fcarce be 
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able to underftand for what end God fhould take fo much care of 
Mankind) and manifeft fo much of his goodnefs to them, were it 
not to quicken them in their fearcfa after him, and excite them to 
the more cheerful Obedience to him. And when once we quefti- 
on to what end God troubles himfelf with the World, we are 
come next door to Epicurus , and may in few Heps more delight in 
‘the Flowers of his Garden. For this was his ftrongeft plea againft 
Providence, that it was beneath the Majefty and Excellency of the 
Divine Nature to ftoop fo low, and trouble himfelf fo far, as to 
regard what was done on Earth. This being one of his Rate 
Sentcntta-, or undoubted Maxims, t> i* m z*. 

id, Sn nutty' The blejfed and immortal Being , neither hath any ,rt - Ll °- 
imployment himfelf, nor troubles himfelf with others. Which as 
Maximus Tyrms well obferves, is rather a defeription of a Sardana- m*x. Tyr. 
pahs', than a Deity ; nay, of a worie than a Sardanapahs } for Di f m - *9- 
he in the midft of all his (oftnefs and effeminacy wou’d yet entertain 
feme Counfels for the fafety and good of hss Empire j but Epi- 
curus his Deity is of fo tender a nature, that the leaft thought of 
Bufinefs wou’d quite fpoil his Happinefs. This Opinion or Epi- 
curus made the more raiicd-fpiritod Moralifts fo far contemn the 
unworthy Apprehenfions which he entertain'd of the Divine Na- 
ture, that they degraded him from the very title of a Philofopher 
in it, and rank’d him beneath the raoft fabulous Toets, who had 
writ fuch unworthy things’of their Gods, as is evident by the Cen- 
tres which Tally, Thtarch , and others, pais upon him for this ciemj. 
V er y Ophien. And they tell him that lbme of their own Men FhM - L »• 
Were or a more noblcMtd excellent Spirit than Epicurus his Deity, dmaI ». 
who abhorr’d Softnefsond Idlenefs, and made it their greaceft de- *Wn&. ‘ 
light to do good to dieir Countries. But Epicurus muft' needs 
make his God of his own humor (the ufiial flattery which Men 
bear to themfelves, to thiitk that mod excellent which they de- 
light in mod) as Xenophanes was wont to fay, that if his Horfe, 
were todefcribeaGod,itwould be with a curl’d Main, a broad Cheft, 
and in every thing like himfelf. Had Epicurus himfelf fo lit- 
tle of an Athenian ii) him, as not to make it forae part of his de- 
light to underftand the Affairs of the World? Or at leaft, did he 
take no pleafiare in the walks of his famous Garden, nor to order 
his Trees, and fet his Flowers, and contrive every thing for his 
own delight? Wou’d Epicurus then count this a part of his Hap- 
pinefs ? And is it inconfi (lent with the Happinefe of the Deity to 
take notice of the World and order all things in it for his own 
Glory ? Muft fo excellent a Nature as God’s was, by his own ac- 
knowledgment, be prefently tired with Bufinefs, when the more 
excellent any Nature is, the more a&ive and vigorous it is, the 
more able to comprehend and difpatch matters of moment .with 
the leaft difturbance to it felf? Is it a pleafure to a Nurfe to fill the 
Child with her Milk ? Doth the Sun rejoice to help the World 
with his conftant Light? And doth a Fountain murmur till it be 
deliver’d of its Streams which may refrefh the Ground? And is it 
no delight to the Divine Nature to behold the effe&s of his Good- 
nefs upon the World? We fee here then the foundation on which 
Epicurus went, viz. that his God muft be like himfelf, or there 
muft be none} and truly he might more futably to his Principles 
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qucftion his Exiftence, than fuppofing his Exiftence deny, his Pro- 
vidence on fach miferable accounts as thefe arc, which, yet aae the 
chief which cither Epicurus or Lucretius cou’d bring again ft it, 
from the confideration of the Divine Nature. ' 
in. The which to any one who confiders it, doth neceflarily. infer 
a peculiar Eye and Hand of Providence in the World. For can 
we imagin that a Being of Infinite Knowledg fhou’d be ignorant* 
of what is done in the World ? And of Infinite Power, fhou’d 
ftand by and leave things to Chance and Fortune? Which were at 
firft contriv’d and brought into Being by the contrivance of hi$ 
Wifdom, and exercifc of his Power. And where the foundation 
of Exiftence lies wholly and folely in the power of an Infinite Be- 
ing producing, the ground of continuance of that Exiftence mud 
lie in the fame power conferring. When Men indeed effect any 
thing, the work may continue, whatever become of him that did it *, 
but the reafon of that is, becaufe what Man doth, is out of Mat- 
ter already exiftent, and his work is only letting Materials toge- 
ther j but now what God effefts, he abfolutely gives a Being to, 
and therefore its duration depends on his confer vation. What is 
once in its Being, I . grant, will continue till fome greater force 
than it felf put it out of Being * but withal I add, that God’s 
withdrawing his Confervation is io great a force, as muft needs 
put that Being which had its Exiftence from his Power, out of 
the condition it was in by it. The light of the Sun continues 
in the Air, and as long as the Sun communicates it, nothing can 
extinguish the Light, but what will put out the Sun : but cou’d we 
fuppofethe Sun to withdraw his Beams, what becomes of the Light 
then ? This is the cafe of all Beings, whiefi come from an Infinite 
Power-, their fubfiftence depends on a continual Emanation of the 
feme Power which gave them Being: and when once this is with- 
drawn, all thofe Beings which were produced by this power muft 
needs relapfe into nothing. Befides, what dependence is there up- 
on each other in the moments of duration of any created -Being? 
The mode of Exiftence in a Creature is but contingent and poilt- 
ble, and nothing is imply’d in the notion of an extftent Creature, 
beyond mere poflibility of Exiftence : what is it then which, gives 
actual Exiftence to it? That cannot be it felf, for it wou^d.be ne- 
ceflarily exiftent : if another then gives Exiftence, this, Exiftence 
muft wholly depend upon him who gave it: for no thipg pan con- 
tinue Exiftence to it Self, but what may give it to it felf, for it 
gives it for the moment it continues it) and what gives Eiuftence 
to it fclfi muft neceflarily exift, whicn is repugnant to the very 
notion bf a created Being: So that either, wo muft deny % poflibi- 
lity of Non-exiftence, or Annihilation in a- Creature,/ which fol- 
lows upon neceflity of Exiftence j or elfe we muft aflert that the 
duration or continuance of a Creature in its Being doth immedi- 
ately depend on Divine Providence and Confervation, which is 
with as much reafon as frequency laid to be a continu’d Creation. 
Put yet further: was an Infinite Wifdom and Power neceflary to 
put things into that order they are in? And is not the feme necef- 
fary for the governing of them? I cannot fee any reafon to chink 
that the Power of Matter when fet in motion, fhou’d either bring 
things into .that exqvtfite order and dcpendance which the parts of 
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the World have upon each other : much Ids that by the mere force 
of that firft motion all things fhou’d continue in the ftate they are 
in. Perpetual Motion is yet one of the defiderata of the World: 
the moft exquifite Mechanifm cannot put an Engine beyond the 
neceflity of being look’d after : can we then think this dull, un- 
adhvc Matter, merely by the force of its firft motion fhou’d be a- 
ble ftill to produce the eft'e&s which are feen in the World, and to 
keep it from tumbling, at leaf! by degrees, into itspriftin q C haos? 

It was an Infinite Power, I grant, which gave that firft motion •, 
but that it gave power to continue that motion till the Conflagra- 
tion of the World, remains yet to be prov’d. Some therefore 
finding that in the prefent ftate of the World, Matter will not 
ferve for all the noted and common Phenomena of the W orld , 
have call’d in the help of a Spirit of Nature, which may ferve in- 
ftead of a Man-midwife to Matter, to help her in her produ&ion 
of things. Or, as tho’ God had a plurality of Worlds to look af- 
ter, they have taken care to fubftitutc him a Vicar in this, which is 
the Spirit of Nature. But we had rather believe God himfelf to 
be peipetually refident in the World, and that the power which 
gives Life, and Being, and Motion to every thing in the World, 
is nothing elfe but his own Providence * efpecially lince we have 
learnt from himfelf, that it is in him we live ana move and have Attn?, 
our being. l8 - 

Thus then we fee a neceflity of aflerting Divine Providence iv. 
whether we conftder the Divine" Nature, or the ‘Phenomena of the 
World } but yet the cafe is not fo clear but there are two grand Ob- 
jections behind, which have been the continual exercife of the 
Wits of inquifttive Men almoft in all Ages of the World. The 
one concerns the firft origin of Evil the other concerns the difpenfa- 
pons of Providence, whence it comes to pafs that good Men fare 
lo hard in the World, when the bad triumph and flourifh : if 
thefe two can be clear’d with any fatisfadtion to Rcafbn, it will be 
the higheft Vindication of Divine Providence, and a great evi- 
dence of the Divinity of the Scriptures, which give us filch clear 
light and dire&ion in thefe profound Speculations, which the dim 
Reafon of Man was lo much to feek in. 

I begin with the origin of Evil* for, if there be a hand of Pro- 
vidence which orders all things in the World, how comes Evil 
then into it, without God’s being the Author of it ? Which is a 
fpeculation of as great depth as neceflity, it highly concerning us 
to entertain the higheft apprehenfionsof God’s Holincfs, and now 
far he is from being the Author of Sin*, and it islikewifeamatter 
of lome difficulty fo to explain the origin of Evil, as to make it ap- 
pear that God is not the Author of it. I iafily then aflent to what 
Origen faith on this fubjedt , when Celfus upon fome miftaken 
places of Scripture, had charg’d the Scripture with laying the o- 
rigin of Evil upon God > *• «« ?»*■<&• ? c* »•%**** h»^p- orfg.e. 

•h hi&nynti fa Tjf ft i/juiii, ci t* 2<« £ If T ntuit TKXfa'l it ytw;. If any thing 

which calls for our inquiry be of difficult invejligationy that which 
concerns the origin of Evils is fuck a thing j and as Simplicius 
well begins his difeourfe on this fubjedt* * -untUn* v **% s, i stmfUt. in 
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pute concerning the nature and origin of Evil-, not being well 
fated-, is the caufe of great Impiety towards God , and perverts 
the principles of good Life , and involves them in innumerable 
perplexities who are not able to give a rational account of it. 
So much then is it out great concernment to fix on fore grounds 
in the relblution of this important qucftion •, in which I intend 
not to lanch out into the depth and intricacies of it, as it relates 
to any internal purpofes of God’s Will, (which is beyond our 
prelent 'fcope) but I lhall only take that account of it which the 
Scripture plainly gives in relating the fall of the firft Man. For 
the clearing of which I lhall proceed in this method: 

1. That if the Scriptures be true , God cannot be the Author 
of Sin. 

2. That the account which the Scripture gives of the origin 
of Evil , doth not charge it upon God. 

3. That no account given by Thilofophers of the origin of E- 
viU is fo clear and rational as this is. 

4. That the moft material circumjlances of this account are at - 
tefted by the Heathens themfelves. 

1. That if the Scriptures be true , God cannot be the Author 
of Sin. For if the Scriptures be true, we are bound withoutHe- 
fitation to yield our aflent to them in their plain and dire& affirma- 
tions i and there can be no ground of folpending aflent, as to any 
thing which pretends to be a Divine Truth, blit the want of cer- 
tain Evidence, whether it be of Divine Revelation or no. No 
doubt it would be one of the moft effe&ual ways to put an end to 
the numerous controverlies of the Chriftian World (efpecially to 
thole bold dilputes concerning the methbd and order of God’s 
Decrees) if the plain and undoubted aflertions of Scripture were 
made the Rule and Standard, whereby we ought to judg of fuch 
things as are more obfcure and ambiguous. And cou’d Men but 
reft contented with thole things which concern their eternal Hap- 
pincfs, and thfe means in order to it ‘(which on that account are 
written with all imaginable perfoicuity in Scripture) and the mo- 
ment of all other Controverlies bejudg’d by their reference to thefe, 
there wou’d be fewer Controverlies and more Chriftians in the 
World. Now there are two grand Principles which concern Mens 
eternal Condition, of which we have the greateft certainty from 
Scripture, and on which we may with larety rely, without per- 
plexing our Minds about thole more nice and jfubtile Speculati- 
ons (which it may be are uncapable of all foil and particular refo- 
lution) and thole are, That the ruin and deJhuEtion of Man is 
wholly from himfelfi and. That his falvation is from God alone. 
If then Man's ruin and milery be from hiftifelf* which .the Serif 
pture doth lb much inculcate on all occafionS j then without coni 
trovcrly that which is the caule of all the milery of Human Na- 
ture, is wholly from himlelf too, which is, Sin. So that if the 
main Icope and delign of the Scripture be true, God cannot be 
the Author of that, by which (without the intervention of the 
Mercy of God) Man’s milery unavoidably fells upon him. For 
with what Authority and Majefty doth God in the Scripture for- 
bid all manner of Sin? with what earneftnefs and importunity doth 
he wooc the Sinner to forlake his fin? With what loathing and de- 
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tcdation doth he mention Sin? With what judicc and feverity doth 
he punifh Sin? With what wrath and indignation doth he threaten 
Contumacious Sinners? And is it poiTiblc, (after all this and much 
more, recorded in the Scriptures, toexprefstheHolincfsof God’s 
Nature, his hatred of Sin, and his appointing a day of Judgment 
for the folcmn punilliment of Sinners) to imagin that the Scriptures 
do in the lead aferibe the Origin of Evil to God, or make him 
the Author of Sin ? Shall not the Jttdg of all the world do right ? 
will a God of infinite Judice, Purity, and Holinefs, punifii the 
Sinner for that which himlelf was the caufe of? Far be fuch un- 
worthy thoughts from our Apprehenfions of a Deity, much more 
of that God whom we believe to have declar’d his Mind fo much 
to the contrary, that we cannot believe that and the Scriptures to 
be true together. 

Taking it then for granted in the general, that God cannot be 
the Author of Sin, we come to inquire, JVhether the account which 
the Scripture gives of the Origin of Evil, doth any way charge it up- 
on God? There are only two ways, according to the Hidory of 
the fall of Man recorded in Scripture, whereby Men may have a- 
ny ground to quedion whether God were the caufe of Man’s fall * 
either firfi , by the giving him that pofitive Law, which was the 
occafion of his Fall > or fecondly, by leaving him to the liberty of 
his own Will. Firft, The giving ofthatpolitive Law cannot be the 
lead ground of laying Man’s fault on God * becaufe, i. It was 
mod ditable to the nature of a rational Creature to be govern’d * 
by Laws, or declarations pf the Will of his Maker: forconfider- 
ing Man as a free Agent, there can be no way imagin’d fo confo- 
nant to the nature of Man as this was, bccaufe thereby he might 
declare his obedience to God to be the matter of his free choice. 
For where there is a capacity of Reward and Punilliment , and 
acting in the confideration of them, there mud be a declaration - of 
the Will of the Law-giver, according to which Man may expert 
either his Reward or Punilliment. If it were l'utablc to Gpd’s 
nature to promile Life to Man upon Obedience, it was not unfut- 
able to it to expert Obedience to every declaration of his Will j confi- 
dering the abfolutc Sovereignty and Dominion which God had o- 
ver Man as being his Creature, and the indifpenlable Obligation 
which was in the nature of Man to obey whatever his Maker did 
command him. So that God had full and abfolutc Right to re- 
quire from Man, what he did as to the Law which he gave him to 
obey •, and in the general we cannot conceive, how there lhou’d 
be a Tcdimony of Man’s Obedience towards his Creator, with- 
out fome declaration of his Creator’s Will. Secondly , God had 
full Power and Authority, not only to govern Man by Laws, but 
to determin Man’s general obligation to Obedience to that parti- 
cular pofitive Precept by the breach of which Man fell. If God’s 
power over Man was univerfal and unlimited, what reafon can 
there be to imagin it fhou’d not extend to l'uch a pofitive Law? 
Was it, bccaufe the matter of this Law feem’d too low for God 
to command his Creature ? But whatever the matter of the Law 
was, Obedience to God was the great end of it, which Man had 
tedify’d as much in that Indance of it as in any other whatfoever> 
and in the violation of it were imply’d the highed aggravations of 

Sf 2 Difobe- 
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Difobedience* for God’s Power and Authority wcrcas mUcTT c 
■ teamed* his Goodnefs flighted) his Truth ana Faithfulnefs que- • 
ftioo’d, his Name diihonor’d, his Majefly affronted in the hreadr, 
of that) as of any other Law whatfoever it had been. If the Law. 
were ealie to be obferv’d) the greater was the Sin of Difobedience* 
if the weight of the matter was riot fo great in it fdf) yet God ’sc* 
Authority added the greateft weight to it* and the ground of O-, 
bedience is not to be fetch’d from the nature of the thing requi- 
red, but from the Authority of the Legiflator. Or was it then 
becaufe God conceal’d from Man his Counfel in giving of that, 
pofidve Precept? Haifa not then a Legiflator power to require a$ 
ny thing) but what he iatisfles everyone of hisreafonintommaad* 
ing it ?' If fo, what becomes of Obedience and Subje&ion? It. 
will be impoflible to make any probative Precepts on this accounts 
and the Legiflator muft be charg’d with the Difobedience of his 
Subje&S) where he doth not give a particular account of every 
thing which he requires: which as it concerns I Inin in 
(who have not that abfblute Power and Authority which GOfc 
bath) is contrary to all Laws of Policy and the general Senfe of 
^"jf rth : the World. This Tint arch gives a good account of, whenhedif- 
flropuni- coiirfeth fb rationally of the Sobriety which Men ought to ufe in 
uMtur» their inquiries into the grounds and reafons of God’s Actions* 
immme. faith hc ? Pbyjicians will give prescriptions without giving the 

‘Patient a particular reafon of every circttmjlauce in them-: 

* mrjf imn ttfamt ti wtopn am tmitim i Qmtifpi**, tirof ami ibcu wpottf j»- 

AOk ¥ Neither haw Human Laws always apparent reafon 

for them > nay fome of them. , are to appearance ridiculous * for which 
be inftanceth in that Law of the Lacedamonian Ephori> 

***» to which no other reafon was annex’d but this, ** «r« 

mk /ait *** mt) 3t» tdfa : They commanded every Magistrate at the entrance 
of 'his Office to Jhave himftlf and gave this reafon for it > that they 
might learn to obey Laws themfelves. He further inftanceth) in 
the /toman Cuftom of Manumiffiony their Laws about Teftaments». 
Solon's Law againft Neutrality in Seditions, and concludes thence) 

xeU ontomq if ripon T rx »«/qp^r*, fuin rial uniat* auftms 

imhn¥ jfmOaf^SmF. Any one would eafily find many AbfurSties in Laws , 


t imn m^an,' JVhut wonder is it j if we are fo puzled to give an ac- 
count of the Actions of Men , that we /bon'd be to feek as tothofeof 
the Deity l This cannot be then any ground on .the account of. 
lucre reafon) to lay the charge of Man’s Difobedience upon Gqd» 
becaufe he requir’d from him the obfervaqpe. of that poiltive com- 
mand of not eating of the forbidden Fruit . 

The only thing then left) i«) whether God be not liable to this 
charge as he left Man to the liberty of his (Fill: And that may be 
grounded on two things* either that God did not create. Man in fuch 
a condition t in which it had been impoflible for him to have Jm~ 
nad) or that knowing his temptation he did not give, him power 
to re/ijl it. If neither of thele will lay any imputation of theO- 


to rejift it . If neither of thele will lay any imputation of theO- 
rigin of Evil upon God> then God will appear to be wholly free 
from it. Fir/i, concerning Man's being created a free Agent i if 
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the determination of the*Schools be good, that poflibility of Sin- 
ning is imply ’d in the very notion of a Creature} and confequent- 
ly that impeccability is repugnant to the nature of a created Be- vid.rhtm. 
ing-, then we fee a neceffary reafon, why Man was created in a 
flare of Liberty : but endeavoring to (hew that the grounds of our ftium in 
Religion are not repugnant to natural Reafon, I fhail rather make L ,ntt J: l - 
life of theTellimony of filch who profefs'd to be Followers of 1 
nothing elfe but Reafon and Philofophy. Among whom I (hall 
make choice of Simplicius both for the Reafon he produceth, and be- 
caufe he is farthefl from any fufpicion of partiality, by reafon of 
his known oppofition to the Mofatc Hiftory of the Creation. He 
then in his Commentaries on Epictetus profefledly difputes this ve- s,m d ,c - 
ry fubjedl of the Origin of Evil, and after having rejc&ed that ^ 3 . 7 . 
fond Opinion of two Principles, one of Good, and the others. 17/. 
of Evil, undertakes to give an account whence Evil came into the. 
"World; which becaufe it tends fo much to the illuftrating our pre- 
lent fiibjeft, I fhall give an account of. God-, faith he, 'who is the 
fountain and principle of all Good , not only produced things which 
were in themfelves good, nor only thofe things which were of a mid- 
dle nature , but the extremes too , which were fuch things which were . 
apt to be perverted from that which is according to nature , to that 
which we call Evil. And that after thofe Bodies which were (as 
he fuppofeth) incorruptible , others were produced which arefubjebt 
to Mutation and Corruption and Jo after thofe Souls which were 
immutably fixed in Good , others were produced which were liable to 
be perverted from it ; that fo the riches of God's goodnefs might be 
display'd in making to ex if all Beings which are capable of it j and 
that the Univerfe might be perfect in having all forts of Beings in 
it. Now, he fuppofeth that all thofe Beings which are above this 
fublunary World are fuch as are immutably good, and that the lowefl 
fort of Beings which are liable to be perverted to Evil, are fuch which 
are here below. Therefore, faith he, the Soul being of a more no- 
ble and immutable Nature, while it is by it felf , doth not partake 
of Evil-, but it being of a nature apt to bejoyned with thefe Terre- 
ftrial Bodies {by the Brovidence of the Author of the Univerfe, 
who produced fuch fouls, that fo both extremes might be joyned by # 
the Bonds of vital Union) thereby it becomes fenfible of thofe Evils 
and Bains which the Body is fubjett to but thefe things are not 
properly Evils but rather Good, confidering our Ter re [trial Bodies as 
parts of the Univerfe which is upheld by the changes andviciffitudes 
which are in this lower World: Which he largely difcourfesonto 
fhew that thofe particular alterations which are in Bodies, do conduce 
rather to the perfection and beauty of the Univerfe, than are any real 
Evils in it. But now , faitWie, for the Origin of thofe things which 
are properly Evils, viz. Morkl Evils, which are W -f 

the lapfes and errors of the Human foul, we are to confider, 
that there are fouls of a more excellent nature than ours are, which 
are immutably good-, and the fouls of Brutes are of a lower kind 
than ours are, and yet are middle between the rational and vegeta- 
tive, having fomeihing in them parallel both to the Appetites and 
Evils which are in Men, which will therefore be under food by an 
Account of the other, 'h ti ¥ « »« <*»» fynm, 4*- ^ ^ 

Ujf rt n, c* ry 4*#*$ f i»cf »5 pifyi n, V ail i ulm 2^ vtii t j Salmaf. 
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rp.tmfMC ev,y&*sm* T* dhoyu xj ovthrfbQb g*Zx. 0 t T *h if* £ t x4t&, 2jgi •? eam^^g 

%•**»*> W twiift, nni ft <s>6<i tuu& The* Soul of Alan is nexus u- 

triufque mundi, in the middle between thofe more excellent Beings 
which perpetually remain abo ve , with which it partakes in the fub- 
limity of its Nature andUnderftanding, and thofe inferior Terrefirial 
Beings with which it communicates thro' the vitalUnion which it hath 
with the Body , and by reafon of that freedom andindifferency which 
it hath , it fometimes is ajfimilated to the one , fometimes to the other 
of thefe extremes. So that while it approacheth to the nature of the 
fupertor Beings , it keeps itfelffree from Evil, but becaufiofits freedom 
it may fometimes fink down into thefe lower thingsy and fo he calls the 
caufe of all evil in the Soul tH «45^» »»3»A» «»« Sm** «*», its volun- 
tary defcent into this lower Worldy and immerfing it felf in the fe- 
culency of Teneftrial Matter. fin ti & u,*?uafrl„ ^ 

<nt i iw tim, »*' jmt •&> * 9&j xa&inaf »i e mm, a^. For tho' the Soul be 

of a kind of Amphibious Nature y yet it is not fore ed- either upwards 
or downwards, but ads either way according to its internal liberty. 
But faith he, while the rational foul keeps that power which it hath 
in its hands over the Body , and makes ufe of it only as an infirument 
for its own goody fo long it keeps pure and free from any flam of evil-, 
but when it once forgets the fimilitude it hath with the mare excel- 
lent Being, and throws away the Scepter of its po wer , and drowns 
* n ^e Body and Brutijb Affedions ( preferring the pie afire of 
Senfe above that of Reafon) when it fo far degenerates below the 
principles of Reafon^ that infiead of cotnenandiizg the Brutijb Facul - 
ties it becomes a flave to themy then it conceives and brings forth er 
vil-, but this it doth not thro' any coadion or neceffityy but thro' the 
abufe of that power and liberty which it hath : For the choice 
is a proper action of the Soul it felf : which he proves 
from hence , becaufe God, and. the Laws, and all good Men, do 
not meafure the good and evil of Actions fo much by the event , , 
as by the will and intention of the Terfon s and that Tunijh- 
ment and Reward have chiefly a refpeCi to thofe. And therefore 
Men are pardoned for what they do out of confiraint and force , 
and the fault ts af cubed, a-d* *»£ OmfaA,* not to him that 
did it , but to him that forced him to the doing of it. And fo 
from hence he concludes, that becaufe of the freedom yf the will 
of Man, nothing elfe can be faid to be the Author of Evil pro - 
perfy, but the Soul of Man ; and concludes that difcourle with 
this excellent Speech, ’'£#>*( W aa»aS, n 

rnamma.a,^, liy, wfwwi, * Mf}* £ dm i ©*• £ fa tb xsx.t "nr&l- 

, ”, j?#’ Zi r f*' * *'**"“* •vywfawb. mat -nt »vfl 

h " ******** A mill off «*« ^ l,aala t . HaVlM 

thus found out the true origin of Evil , , let us cry out wkh a loud 
voice, that God is not the Author of Sin, becaufe the Sold freely 
doth that which ts evd, and not God; for if the Soul were for red to 
d rJl hat f d0th \ wjnightjufily lay the blame on God, who permits 
f uch a force to be offered it, neither could it be properly evil which 
the Soul was con framed to ; butfince it aCled freely, out of choice, 
the ioul muft alone be accounted the Author and Caufe of Evil 
I hus we fee that God cannot with any ihadow of Reafon be ac- 
counted the Author of Evil, becaufe he gave the Soul of Man a 
principle of internal freedom, when the very freedom of acting whidf 
the Soul had, put it into a capacity of (landing as well as falling 
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And certainly, he can never be faid to be the caufe of the break- 
ing of a Perl'on, who gave him a (lock to fet up with, and fup- 
pos’d him able to manage it when he gave it him. Indeed had not 
Man had this freedom of Will, he could not have fallen-, but then 
neither had he been a rational Agent, which fuppofing no corrupti- 
on, doth fpeak freedom of Action. So that while we inquire af- 
ter the origin of Evil we have no other caufe to allign it to, but 
Man’s abufc of that free power of a&ing which he had: but if we 
will be fb curious as to inquire further, why God did create Man 
with a freedom of Will, and not rather fix his Soul immutably on 
Good} if the order of Beings be no fatisfadlory Rcafon for it, 
we can give no other than that why he made Man, or the World 
at all, which was the good pleafure of his Will. 

But fecondly, fuppofing God's giving Man this freedom of Will , vii. 
doth not entitle him to be the Author of Evil ■, doth not his leav- 
ing Man to this liberty of his in the Temptation, make him the 
caufe of Sin ? I anfwer no, and that on thefe accounts. 

i . Becaufe Man Jlood then upon fuch terms , that he could not fall 
but by his own free and voluntary att he had a power to Hand, in 
that there was no principle of corruption at all in his Faculties, but 
he had a pure and undefil’d Soul which could not be polluted with- 
out its own confent: Now it had been repugnant to the terms on 
which Man flood (which were the tryal of his Obedience to his Crea- 
tor) had he been irrefiflibly determin’d any way. Simplicius puts simptie. >• 
this queflion after the former difeourfe, Whether God may be cal- E Pf et -P- 
led the Author of fin , becaufe he permits the foul to ufe her liberty? * 

But-, faith he, he that fays God Jhould not have permitted this ufe 
of its freedom to the foul , mujt fay one of thefe two things , either 
that the foul being of fuch a nature as is indifferent to Good or Evil, it 
Jhould have been wholly kept from the choofing Evil, or elfe that it Jhould 
have been made of fuch a nature that it Jhould not have had a power 
of choofing Evil. The firjt is irrational and abj'urd •, for what free- 
dom and liberty had that been , where there was no choice ? And 
what choice could there have been where the Mind was necefiitated only 
to one part ? For the fecond we are to confider , faith he, that no E- 
vil is in it felf de fir able, c ' to be chofen •, but withal, if this power 
of determining it felf either way mujl be taken away, it mujl be ei- 
ther as fomething not good, or as fome great evil j and whoever faith 
fo, doth not confider, how many things in the World there are, which 
are accounted good and defir able things , yet are no ways comparable 
with this freedom of Will. For it excells all fublunary Beings •, and 
there is none would rather defire to be a Brute or ‘Plant than Man ■, 
if God then Jhew'd his goodnefs in giving to inferior Beings fuch 
‘Perfections which are far below this, is it any ways incongruous to 
God’s Nature and Goodnefs to give Man the freedom of his A Aions, 
and a felf -determining power, tho he permitted him the free ufe 
of it ? Befides, as that Author reafons, had God to prevent Man’s 
fin taken away the liberty of his Will, he had likewife defiroy- 
ed the foundation of all Virtue , and the very nature of Man 
for Virtue would not have been fuch, had there been no poffibility of 
aEling contrary and Man's Nature would have been ‘Divine , be- 
caufe impeccable. Therefore, faith he, tho' we attribute this felf- 
deter mining Power to God as the Author of it, which was fo ne- 
cejfary in the order of the Univerfe , we have no reafon to attribute the 
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Origin of that Evil to God, which comes by, the abufe of that \Li- 
berty. Far, as he further adds, God doth not at all caufe that Aver - 
fion from Good, which is in the Soul when it fins, but only gave fuch 
a power to the Soul, whereby it might turn it felf to Evil, out of 
which God might afterwards produce fo much Good, which could 
not otherwife have been without it. So confonantly to the Scripture 
doth that Philofopher (peak on this fubjed. 

2. God cannot be faid to be the Author of Sin, tho' he did not 
prevent the fall of Man , becaufe he did not withdraw before his fall 
any Grace or Affijlance, which was necejfary for his ftanding. Had 
there been, indeed a neceffity of fupernatural Grace to be commu- 
liicated to Man for every moment, to continue him in his Inno- 
cency, and had God before Man’s fall withdrawn fuch AfliHance 
from him, without which it were impoffible for him to have Hood, it 
would be very difficult freeing God from being the caufe of the fall 
df Man. But we are not put to fuch difficulties for acquitting 
God from being the Author of Sin; for there appears noneceffity 
at all for aflerting any Difrindion of fufficient and efficacious Grace 
in Man before his fall ; that the one fhould -belong only to a Ra- 
dical power of Handing, the other to every Aft of good which 
Adam did: For if Goa made Man upright, he certainly gave him 
fuch a power as might be brought into aft without the neceffity 
of any fupervenient Ad of Grace, to elicite that Habitual power in- 
to particular Adions. If the other were fufficient, it was fuffi- 
cient for its end; and how could it be fufficient for its end, if not- 
withfianding that, there wereno poffibility of ftanding, unlefs effi- 
cacious help were fuperadded to it ? God would not certainly require 
any thing from the Creature in his Integrity, but what ne had a 
power to obey ; and if there were neceflary farther Grace to bring 
the Power into Ad, the fubtrading of this Grace, mud be by 
way of pUnifhment to Man, which it is hard to conceive for what 
it fhould be, before Man had finned, or elfe Go,d mud fubtrad 
this Grace on purpofe that Man might fall, which would necefla- 
rily follow on this Suppofition , in which cafe Man would be ne- 
cemtated to fall, Veluti cum fubduttis cohmnis domus necejfario cor r 
ruit, as one exprefleth it, As a houfe mujl needs fall, when the pil- 
lars on whilh it flood are taken away from it. But now if God 
withdrew not any effedual Grace from Man, whereby he mull 
neceflarily fall, then tho’ God permit Man to ufe his Liberty, yet 
he cannot be laid to be any ways the Author of Evil, becaufe Man 
had Hill a poffe Ji vellet , a power of Handing, if he had made right 
ufe of his Liberty, and God never took from Man his Adjutorium 
quo fotuit flare, & fine quo non potuit, as ‘Divines call it, Man en- 
joying Hill his Power, tno’ by the, abufe of his Liberty he fell into 
fin ; fo that granting God to leave Man to the ufe of his Liberty, 
yet we fee God cannot in the leaH be charg’d with being the Au- 
thor of Sin, or the Origin of Evil, by the HiHory of the Fall of 
Man in Scripture : whicn was the thing to be clear’d. ! 

V jh. We come now in the third place to compare that account given 
of the Origin of Evil in Scripture, with that which was embrac’d 
by Heathen Philofophers, in point of Reafon ad Evidence. There 
was no one inquiry whatfbever in which thofe who had nothing 
but Natural Light to guide them, were more to feek for Satisfa- 
ction 



Cion in, than this concerning the Origin of Evil. They few b/ 
continual Experience how great a torrent of both forts of Evils, 
of Sin and Punifliment, did overflow the World s but they were 
like the c /Egyptians, who had iufficient evidence of the over- 
flowing their Banks by the River Nile, but could not find ouc the 
Spring or the Head of it. The reafon was, as Corruption in- 
creas’d in the ^orld, fo the means of Inftruftion and Knowledg 
decay’d s and fo as the ‘Phenomena, grew greater, the reafon of 
them was left underftood* the knowledg of the Hiftory of thefirft 
Ages of the World, thro’ which they could alone come to the full 
underflanding of the true caufe of Evil, infenfibly decaying in the 
feveral Nations: Infomuch that thole who.are not at all acquainted 
with that Hiftory of the World which was prelerv’d in Sacred Re- 
cords among the Jews , had nothing but ‘their own uncertain con- 
jectures to go bys and fome kind of obfeure Traditions which were 
preferv’d among them, which while they fought to reCify by their 
interpretations, they made them more obfeure and felfe than they 
found them. They were certain of nothings but that Mankind 
was in a low and degenerate condition, and fubjeft to continual 
Miferies and Calamities s they who cry’d up the moft the 
or. the Self-determining power of the Soul , could not certain- 
ly but ftrangely wonder, that a Principle indifferent to be car- 
ry’ d either way , fhould be fo almoft fatally inclin’d to the worft 
of them. It was very ftrange that fince Reafon ought to have the 
command of Paflions by their own acknowledgment, the Brutifh 
part of the Soul fhould fq. matter and enflave the Rational, and 
the Beaft fhould ftill call; the Rider in Man, the fenfitive Appetite 
fhould throw off the power of the w of that Faculty of 

the Soul which was aefign’d for the Government of all the reft. 

The Philofophers could not be ignorant what flaves they were thenr- 
felves to this Terreftrtal Hyle , how eafily their moft mettlefome 
Souls were mir’d in the dirt, how deep they were funk into cor- 
poreal Pleafures, that it was paft the power of their Reafon to 
help them out. Nay, when the Soul begins to be fledg’d again, 
after her *1 !•&#*««, or moulting, at her entrance into the Body, which 
Plato fpcaks of, and ftrives to raife her felf above this lower World, 
fhe then feels the weight of foch plummets hanging at her feet, 
that they bring her down again to her former fluttering up and 
down in her Cage of Earth. So Hierocles complains, that when Hitnc.in 
Reafon begins to carry the Soul to the perception of the moft ***'* 
.noble objeds, the Soul with a generous flight would foar above "*'***' * 7 ' 
this World, C7U9 (An vm JW, vmtylfimq €0&c 4 


Were it not born down to that which is evil by the force of PaJJions, 
which hang like leads upon the Soul's feet. What a ftrange unac- 
countable thing muft this needs be to thofe who beheld the con- 
ftancy of the effed, but were to fcek for the caufe of it? It could 
not but be clear to them that the they were wont to extoli 

fo high, was (in the ftate Man was now in) but a more noble 
Name for flavery* when themfelves could not but confefs the farf » 
or inclination in the Soul, was fo ftrong to the evil > and could 
t£ at be an even ballance, where there was fo much down-weight in 
one of the icales? unlefs they made, as fome of them did, the vo- 
luntary Inclinations of the Soul to evil, an evidence of her Li- 
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bcrty in this mod degenerate condition, as tho' it were any Argu- 
ment that the Prifoner was the freer, becaufe he delighted him- 
felf in the noife of his (hackles. Neither was this Diforder alone 
at home in the Soul, where there was dill a Xantippe fcolding wirh 
Socrates, Taffim driving with Reafon but when they looked abroad 
in the World, they could not but obferve fomc Arrange Irregula- 
rities in the converie among Men. What debautjienes, conten- 
tions, rapines, fightings ana dedroying each other, and that with 
the greated cruelty, and that freaucntly among Country-men, 
Friends, nay Relations and Kindrea ! and could this Hodilky be- 
tween thole of the fame Nature, and under the mod (acred bonds 
of Union, be the refult of Nature, when even Beads of prey are not 
filch to thofe of their own kind ? Beddes all this, when they fum- 
med up the Life of Man* together, and took an account of the 
weaknefles and follies of Cmldhood, the heats and extravagancies 
of Youth, the padions, difquietments andcliJappointntents of Men 
in Jtheir drength and height of bofinefs , the inquietude^, aches 
and infirmities of old Age, befides the miferies which thro’ every 
one of thefe all Men are fubjeft to, and few efcape, into how 
fmall a fiim will the folid Pleafure and Contentment of the Life of 
Man be reduc’d? Nay, if we take thofe things in the World 
which Men pleafe themfelves the mod in enjoyment of, and con- 
fider but with what care they are got, with what fear they are 
kept, and with what certainty they mud be lod •, and how much 
the pofledion of any thing fails of the expectation of it, and how 
near Men are upon the top of Tenartjf, to fell into the depth of 
the Sea, how often they are precipitated from the height of Pro- 
fperity*# into the depth *of Aaverfity j we (hall find yet much left 
that by the greated Chymijtry can be ex crafted of real fatisfoftion 
out of thefe things. Whence then fhould it come that Mens Souls 
fhould To delight to feed on thefe Husks, and to embrace thefe Clouds 
and Shadows, indead of that real Good which is the true objeft 
of the Soul’s defire ? They could eafily fee there was no pure, un- 
mix’d Good in the World, buttherewasaContemperationof both 
together, according to that of Euripides t 

. Ovx. ctv yivoiro tc^Aci <c )couut, 

rtf <PJyKpcp<ng. 

There is a kind of continual mixture of good and rui tin the World} 
which Socrates obferv’d upon the rubbing of his thigh where the 
ru*. m fetters made it itch) S jw** % Jtmf t uax ns, * 

F ' * $kv( btiivf xipvxt bmtltu «&<*, li'Xtnmff ■> What a Jlrange thing is 

that which Men are wtmt to call Tleafure ? how near a kin is it to 
that which feems fo contrary to it, Tain ? 

Now the obfcrving the drange and fudden viciificudcs of thefe 
things, and what near neighbours Pain and Pleafure were to each 
other, (fo that there is frequently a paflage out of one into the 
other) did yet more entangle them to give a clear account of the 
Origin of both thefe. Thofe who believe there was a God, who 
produc’d the World and order’d all things in it, did eafily attribute 
whatever was good in the World to the Fountaju of all Good- 
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nefs-, but that any Evil fliould come from him they thought it re- 
pugnant to the very Notion of a Deity which they were fo far 
right in, as it concern’d the evil of Sin -, which we have already 
fhew’d God could not be the Author of* but therein they fhew’a 
their Ignorance of the true caufe of Evil, that they did not look 
upon the miferies of Life as theeffe&s of God’s Juftice upon the 
World for the evil of Sin. And therefore that they might fet the 
Origin of Evil far enough off from God, they made two different 
Principles of things, the one of good, and the other of evil-, this 
\ "Plutarch tells us was the moft ancient and univerfal account 
which he could meet with of the Origin of Good and Evil. To 
which purpofe we have this ample Teftimony of his in his learned 
Difcourfc, De lfide & Ofiride , a*» nup-mi *im u™ «n» wi 

iff 71 xa) <pi\§n$*q h'fcc, Tijr Trjpwir xticorufar i%x<n>c, ufr <Ji xifir i%uyir Ojtr,f.^6g* 

arx lr A^p*f ffrow, ifi if Qnpcuq * KM o&km *r ts tfA efcii §9 it fyateuq, x*l fief* ed.Fr. 
SU&tq >£ v Extern mXbttftJ tii Hr* irtsr xctl itXvpr Tim itS ri 

•jtur, in uq far i j tqypiur xut xardbjvrvr, Samp e*at%ir nltat tftXtrtvi Aoy®-* ecVS.cc mtisd %ttl 

f Kttrsit Keel xpttJrTq, pettier Jf pinltv Sq u.'mXSi liW». Sxy&f ir&fot Qunvq Qtyonjq* 
y dbi# x!)ur 1 U fafAutf, Samp rd(*u& tu jryfY[*oc& xttxt}Xtx£q 2$g.tifJt»e*v ecvotxtylnvazT faff, ctXS 
XW fi/ur \reunlmr *p%*r 9 *** JWi mrokUmikm duvaptotr, t 8 p3p ixi St xetl xetl* tbjiutu tyn- 

1* Ji ijatoA tv urccspt<poo<niq xctl drttxXeienq, 3 it fit®" (fitxirq, 0 n xirf**®* u xetl pa 
x£q% eLvs o ir<&- w (£} nXnrlw , «W/**A& a# £ xetx {\<&* ylpri, xetl jai&CsA «f mntq 


h u/ir drouUotq wtfpvxt y{rtc%> etitlete A xttxoS rxyxjir Gtnt Sr Jityihnv 

OUt ksh 'iartf G xaxsJ A» AVhich words I have the 

more largely cited, becaufc they give us the mofl full account of 
the Antiquity, Univerfality and Reafon of that Opinion, which 
aflerts two different Principles of Good and Evil. It is a Tra- 
dition ( faith he) of great antiquity deriv'd down from the an- 
cient Mafiers of T)ivine Know le tig, and Formers of Common- 
wealths , to the Toots and Thilojophers , whofe firft Author can- 
not be found, and yet hath met with firm and unjhaken Belief, 
not only in ordinary Difcourfes and Reports , but was fibre ad in- 
to the Myfteries and Sacrifices both of Greeks and others, that 
the Univerfe did not depend on chance, and was defiitute of Mind 
and Reafon to govern it ,* neither was there one only Reafon which 
fate at the Stern, or held the Reins, whereby he did order and 
govern the World j but fince there is fo much confufion and mix- 
ture of Good and Evil in the World, that Nature doth not pro- 
duce any pure untainted Good ; there is not any one who like a 
\ Drawer takes the Liquor our of two fever al vejfels, andmixeth 
them together, and after difiributes them but there are two Trin- 
ciples and Towers contrary to each other , whereof one draws us 
to the right hand, and direct us jiraight forward, the other pulls 
us back, and turns us the other way fince we fee the Life of Man 
fo mixed as it is } and not only that , but the World too, at leaf fo 
much as is fublunry and terrefirial, which is fubjetf to many varie- 
ties, irregularities and changes. For if nothing be without a caufe, 
and Good cannot be the caufe of Evil, it necejfarily follows, that as 
there is a peculiar Nature and Trinciple which is the caufe of Good, 
fo there mufi be another, which is the caufe of Evil. 

But left we fhould think it was only a Se& of a kind of Hea- 
then Manichees which held this Opinion ; he tells us, to prevent 
that, ««f Jw Ur* 4r« •»*««» n xul C*P"%r*«, It was the Opinion of the molt , 
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and voifejl of the Heathen. Now thefe two Principles fome ffaitS 
he) call Two oppojite Gods-, whereof the one is thecaufeofGflflc/, and 
the other of Evil j him they call ©««. this By this one would 

imagin that this very ancient Tradition was nothing clle but the 
true account of the Origin of Evil a little difguis’d. For the Scri- 
pture making the Devil the firft Author of Evil himfelf* and the 
firft follicitor and tempter of Man to it} Who when God directed 
him ftraight forward) pull’d Man back) and put him quite out of 
his way) by which means all the Miferies of the World came into 
it: For while Man kept dofe to his Maker, his Integrity and Obe- 
dience were to him what the vafa umbilicalia are to the child in 
the Womb} by them he receiv’d whatever tended to his fubfi- 
ftence and comfort: but Sin cut thofe Veflels afunder, and prov’d 
the Midwife of Mifery, bringing Man forth into a World of for- 
row and fufferings : Now, Ilay) the Scripture taking luch efpe- 
cial notice of one) as the chief of Devils , thro’ whole means Evil 
came into the World) this gave occafion to the Heathens) when 
length of time had made the Original Tradition more obfeure, to 
make thefe two, God andth cDamon, as two Anti-gods-, and fo to be 
the caufes, the one of all Good , and the other of all Evil. Which 
at laft came to that (which was the Devil's great delign in thus 
corrupting the Tradition) that both thefe Anti-gods Ihoutd have 
l'olemn worlhip by Sacrifices} the one by way of Impetration, 
for bellowing of Good} the other by way of Deprecation, for 
averting of Evil. Such ‘Plutarch there tells us were the Oromafdes 
and Arimanius of Zoroaftres which were worlhipped by the Per- 
JianSi the one for doing good, and the other for avoiding evil * 
the one they refembled to Light (or Fire) the other to Darknefs 
and Ignorance*, what Animals were good and ufefiil they aferibed 
to Oromafdes , and all venomous and noxious ones to Armamns , 
whom Plutarch elfewhere calls r «*«*/* The evil Daman 

riut. in of the Per fans. The lame Diogenes Laertius relates of the Magi* 
^>i * lm thePhilofophcrs ‘Rerjia, that they made two diftindl Principles, 
nriis in ’*>"&’ *««>> a good and bad Damon i for which he quotes 

Troccm. Dinon , Ariftotle , Hermippus , Eudoxus , and others. The lame 
t Plutarch makes to be the Opinion of the ancient Greeks , who at- 
tribute the good to Jupiter Olympius , the bad to Hades ; the Chal- 
deans-, faith he , make the Planets their Gods , of which two they 
fuppofe the caufe of Good } two more of only a malignant Influ- 
ence} and other three to be indifferent to either. The lame he 
affirms of the (^/Egyptians) that whatever twas evil and irregular, 
they aferib’d to TypJoo what was good, comely and ufeful, they 
attributed to Ifis and Ofiris j to Ifis as the pafEve, Ofiris as the 
arrive Principle. 

x. Thus we fee how large a fpread this Opinion of the Origin of 
Evil had in the Gentile World ; neither did it expire with Heathem- 
ifmi But Manes retain’d fo much of the Religion of his* Coun- 
trey, being a Perftan , that he made a llrange medley of the Per- 
Jian and Chrijlian Doctrine together. For that was his famous 
Auguji. dt Opinion, of which St. Auftin tells US} Ifte duo prinetpim inter fe 
diver fa atque adverfa , eademque atema , & co-atema, hoc eft y fem- 
per fuijfe-, compofuit } duafque naturas atque fubjlantias , boni y fei- 
licet 3 & malii fequens alios antiquos hareticos , opmatus eft. St- 

Auftin 
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Auflin thinks that Manes had his Opinion concerning two Prin- 
ciples from the ancient Heretics, by whom I fuppole he means the 
Marcionifts and Valentinians ; but it feems more probable that Ma- 
nes had his DoCtrine immediately from his Countreymen, tho’ it 
be generally thought that Scythianus and Buddas were his Mailers 
in it. But from whomfoever it came, the Opinion was merely 
Heathen , and not more contrary to Scripture than it is to Reafon j 
the former I meddle not with, that Opinion being now extinCl in 
the Chriftian World} I only briefly confider the LTnreafonablenefs 
of it-, to Ihew what a far better account of the Origin of Evil the 
Scriptures give us, than was difeover’d by the Heathen Philofo- 
phers. For on both fides that Opinion is repugnant to theNotion 
of a ‘Deity ) fo that while they would make two iuchGW.r, they make 
noneatail. For how can the Principle of Good be God, if he hath 
not Infinite Power, as well as Goodncfs ? and how can he have Infinite 
Power, if he hath not the management of things in the World ? and 
how can he have the management of things, il they be liable to Evil, 
which the other GW, which is the Principle of Evil, may lay upon it } 
from which,according to this l'uppofition, the Principle of 6ood can- 
not refeue it : * So that they who hold this Opinion cannot, as Sim- 
plicius tells us, Give God •" «*«. the half of that In- 

' finite Bower which belongs to him •, for neither can he keep the 
good Creatures which he makes from the power of the evil ‘ Da- 
mon, and therefore if he loves them, mull be in continual fears of 
the Power of the contrary Principle} neither can he free them 
from the evil which the other lays upon them } for then G o d’s 
Power would be far greater than the cwAE) amon? and fo he could 
be no Anti-god. And on*the other fide the Notion or Idea of an 
Infinite evil Being , is in it lelf an inconfillent Idea-, for it is an 
Infinite Non-entity , if we fuppofe his very Being to lie in being 
evil , which is only a privation of Goodncfs } and befides if he be 
infinitely evil , he mull be infinitely contrary to the good Prin- 
ciple} and how can he be infinitely contrary which injoys feveral 
of the fame Perfections, which the other hath, which are Infinity 
of Ejfence, and NeceJJity of Exifience? Now if this Principle 
of Evil be abfolutely contrary to the other, it mull be contrary 
in all his Perfections} for whatever is a Perfection, belongs to that 
which is good-, and now if it be contrary in every Perfection, In- 
finity of Effence , and Necejfity of Exifience , being two, it mull 
be as contrary as is imaginable to them, by which this evil Prin- 
ciple mull be infinitely defective in Being and Exillence, and lo it 
will be an Infinite Non-entity which yet exills, which is the height 
of contradiction. Again, if there be fuch a contrary Principle, 
which is the caule of all Evil, then all Evil falls out unavoidably, 
and by the power of this Infinitely evil Principle , by which means 
not only all Religion-, but all Virtue and Goodnefs will be taken out 
of the World, if this evil Principle be infinite} and if not infinite, 
no Anti-god: and not only fo , but all difference of Good and 
Evil will be taken away ( and then what need making two luch 
contrary Principles to give an account of the Origin of Evil ?) for 
when once Evil becomes thus neceflary, it lofeth its Nature as a 
Moral Evil } for a Moral Evil implies in it a voluntary breach of 
iome known Law } but how can that breach be voluntary, which 
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was caus’d by an Infinite Power in the moft proper way of Effi- 
ciency? And thus if all freedom of Will be dcftroy’d (as it is 
ntf&tfiarily by this Suppofition) then no Government of the World 
by Laws can be fuppos’d, and confequently no Reward or Punifh- 
ment, which fuppofe liberty of ACHon, and by this means all Re* 
ligion, Law, and Providence are banifh’d out of the World, and 
fo this evil Damon will get all into his own hands, and inftead 
of two contrary Principles, there will be but one Infinitely evil 
‘Damon. Which that there is not, appears by this, that notwith- 
standing all the Evil in the World, there is fo much Good left in 
it£tof which there would be none, if this evil Damon had Infi- 
nite' Power. By this we fee there cannot be a Principle infinitely 
eyilj for while they go about to make two fiich contrary Prin- 
ciples infinite, they make neither of them fo, and fo while they 
make two Gods-, they take away any at all. So that this Opinion 
of the Origin of Evil-, is manifeftly abfurd, irrational, and con- 
tradictious 

XI. But all the Heathen Philofophers were not fo grols as to imagin 
two filch Anti-gods with infinitely active Power j butyetthofe who 

would not in terms afTert it, might be driven to it by the confc- 
quence of their Opinion concerning the Origin of Evil , which 
did fuppofe a neceflity of it in Nature, as flowing from that paf- 
five Principle out of which the World was produc’d. Hence it 
was that Heraclitus-, as ‘Plutarch tells us, attributed the Origin of 
all things to Difcord and Antipathy , and was wont to fay, that 
when Homer wifh’d 


I 

d?iju , & Ex re SecSv itiv hr eu&qmirw 

Ofiridt . 

That all contention were banifh'd out of the World , that he did fe- 
crctly curfe the Origin of things, and wifh’d the ruin of the World. 
So Empedocles call’d the aftive Principle which did good. Harmony 
and Friendfhip, but the other 


NgOC®' XhOfjfyjOV (£ CLlfJLOLTOtOTCLV. 

by which he makes it to be a quarrelfom, pernicious, and bloody 
Principle. The fame Plutarch tells us of thefe two renowned Phi- 
lofophers, Pythagoras and Plato. Thence Jhe tells us the Pytha- 
goreans call’d: the Principle of Good, « «> smratgt0*f*fm, to pew, r» ivjv, to 
ii Mut, -n Unity , finite , quiefeent , firaight, 

uneven number-, fquare , right and fplendid j the Principle of Evil, 
they call’d &«vw, 7*' dxuppt, rl t! xttpxvXoy, rl olflwi rl rl 

inn,, r'* deAttfff, ri The Binary , Infinite , moving , crooked , even, 

long of one ( ide , unequal, left , obfeure. The Opinion of Plato , 
he tells us, is very obfeure, it being his purpofe to conceal it, 
but he faith in his old Age in his Book de Legibus , « a 
•ip&Aucwt, without any ifs or ands , he aflerts the World to be mov’d 
by more than one Principle, by two at the leaf!, w **»«». 

w & iOry . x*i v htmlitn biputfpu The one of a good and bentgnNLa- 

tore, the other contrary to it both in its Nature and Operations, 
f. 39+!’ Numenius in * Chalcidius thus delivers the Opinions of Pythagoras 

and 
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and ‘Plato de ortginibus, as he fpeaks-, Igitur Pythagoras quoque , 
ivquit Numenius, fiuidam & fine qualitate fylvam ejjecenjet} nec 
tamen lit Sfoici nature media, inter que malorum , bonorumque vici - 
niam, fed plane noxiam ■, ‘Detim quippe ejfe {ut eti am Plat oni vide - 
tar) initium & caufam bonorum , fylvam malorum : So that accord- 
ing to Numenius , both 0 and Pythagoras attributed the Origin 

of Evil to the Malignity of Matter, and fothey make Evils to be 
necdfarily.confequcnt upon the Being of Things. For thus hede- 
livers exprcfly the Opinion of Pythagoras ; qui ait , Exijlente pro- 
vident i a, mala quoque neceffaria Jubjtitijfe , propterea quod fylva Jit , 

& eadem Jit malitia preedit a : Platonemque idem Numenius laudat , 
quod duas mundi animas autumet ; Unam beneficentijfimam •, malig- 
nam alteram , fc. Sylvam. Igitur juxta Platonem mundo bona Jua 
c Dei, tanquam patris liber alitate collata funt •, mala vero , matris 
fylva vitio cohaferunt. But Plutarch will by no means admit, elutarch. 
that Plato attributes’ the Origin of Evil merely to Matter, but he 
makes the Principle of Evil to be fomething diftind from Matter, rim. 
which he calls W cltuxfct* xx I cco&fit, au-nxittfe* ti xotl xiiijlxii* A COYlfufcd 

infinite , felf-moving , ftirring Principle j which (faith he) he elfe- • 
where calls Necefjity , and in his de Legibus , plainly, *«.' 

xetySTnioi* a di [orderly and malignant Soul , which cannot be underftood 
of mere Matter, when he makes his Hyle mil- 

vk kxI ..W« »*»<. m. IVithout form or figure, and defiitute of all 

qualities and power of operation: and it is impojfible (faith he) 
that that which is of it felf fuch an inert principle as Matter 
is, Jhould by Plato be fuppos'd to be the caufe and principle of 
Evil, which he elfcwhere calls «*>»*' nS e«S ««< 

{**>*/, Necejfity which often refifted God, and caft off his reins. So 
that according to Plutarch, Plato acquits both God and Hyle from 
being the Origin of Evil, riv yi iltov s\$<poqf<i xal Of 2 Tn* 

nrur xetxeot aiVa* u-mU-ru and therefore attributes it to that malign 

nant Spirit which moves the Matter, and is the caufe of all the 
diforderly Motions in the World. But what this Spirit fhould be, 
neither he or any one elfe could ever underftand: what darknefs and 
ignorance then was there among the wifeft of Philofophers con- 
cerning the Origin of Evil, when they were fo confus’d and ob- 
feure in the account which they gave of it, that their greateft ad- 
mirers cotrid not underftand them ! • 

But tho 'Plato feem’d fo ambiguous in his judgment of theOri- xn. 
gin of Evil, whether he fhould attribute it to the Hyle, or fome 
malignant Spirit in it> the Stoics were dogmatical* and plainly im- 
puted the caufe of Evil to the perverfity of Matter. So Chalet- chain J. 
dins tells us, that the Stoics made Matter not to be evil in it felf 
as Pythagoras, but that it was indifferent to either * perrogati igi- 
tur unde mala ? perverfitatem feminarium malorum caujati funt : they 
made the perverfity of Matter the Origin of Evil j but as he well ob- 
ierves,nec expediunt adhuc unde ipfa perverfit as, cum juxta ipfos duo fint 
initia rerum, P)eus & fylva. c Deus Jimmum & preecellens bonum } fyl- 
va, ut cenfent, nec bonum nec malum. They give no rational ac- 
count whence this perverfity of Matter fhould arife, when accord- 
ing to the Stoics, there arc but two Principles of Things, God and 
Matter, whereof the one is perfe&ly good, the other neither good 
nor evil. But this perverfity they tell us is fomething neccflarily 
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conlequent 'upon the Generation of Things. T-sfr ?*> im wj» $*f 
& 4 a 4 f AD* *»T 7J thefe arc affections , (viz. 

the Difordersinthe World) which follow the Generation of things, 
as ruft comes upon brafsy ‘and filth upon the body , as the counterfeit 
Trifimegiftus (peaks •, • fo Maximus Tyrius faith that Evils in the 
Maxim. World -are * •*’ not any works of arty but the of 

Tyr. sum. 0 f Matter. Non pot eft art if ex mutate snateriam> faith Se- 

smtea i* necay when he is giving an account Why God fuffers Evils in the 
TrovM. World : and ellewnere gives this account why Evils came into the 
*' *• World, non quia ceffat ars y fed quia id in quo exercetwr mobfequens 
stZuZ?' ***** e ft~ S° c ^ at c ^ e Origin of Evil by this account of it lies wholly 
ifufi. ' upon the perverfity of Matter, which it leems was uncapable of 
being put into better order by that GOd who produc’d the World 
out of that Matter, which the Stoics fuppos’d to be eternal. And 
the truth is, the avoiding the attributing the caufe of Evil to God, 
leems to have been, the great Reafon, why they rather chole to 
make it matter necellary and co-exiftent with God, and this was 
the only plaufible pretence which Hermogenes had for following 

• the T’latonifts and Stoics -in this Opinion, that he might let God 
far enough off from being the Author of. Sin j but 1 cannot fee 
what advantage comes at all by this Hypothefisy but it is chargeable 

1. with as many difficulties as any other. For, 1. It either deftroys 
God’s Ormtipotency , or elfe makes him the approver of Evil lb that 
TmuiUd. if he be not AuCioty he muft be Affentator maliy as TertuUianfpeaks 
a S a “ 1 ^ Hermogenesy becaufe he fuffer’d Evil to be in Matter-, for, 
as he argues, Aut enim potuit emendere fed noluiti out voluit 
quidem, verum non potuit infirmus *Dcus: fi potuit & noluit , mo- 
ws & ipfey quia malo favit & fic jam nabetur ejus licet non 
inftituerit: qwa tamen fi noluiffet illud effey non ejfet ■> ipje jam 
fecit efiey quod noluit non effe: quo quid eft turpius ? fi voluit effe 
quod ipfe noluit feciffey adverfum femettpfum egit, cum & voluit 
effe quod noluit feciffey & noluit feciffe quod voluit effe.uSo that 
little advantage is gain’d for the clearing the true Origin of Evil 
by this Opinion ; ior either God could have taken away Evil out 
of Matter but would not, or elle would but could not ; this laft 
deftroys God’s Omnipotency, the former his Goodnefs; for by 
that means Evil is in the World by his conlent and approbation 5 

• for if God would not remove it when he might, the Being of it 
will come from- him; when'if he \yould have hmdred it, it would 
not have been, and lb God by not rooting out of Evil, will be 
found an A Her tor- of it; Male fi per voluntatem: turpiter fi per 
neceffitatemy aut famulus erit mali Tfeusy aut amicus: if God’s 
Will were the caule why Sin was, it reflc&s on his Goodnels, if 
God’s Power could not ninder it, it deftroys his Omnipotehcy. 
So that by this Opinion God muft either be a Have or a friend to 
Evil. 2. This Principle overturns the foundations ofReligiotty and 
all tranfatlions between God and Mens Souls in order to their veel- 
farey becaufe it makes Evil to be necdTarily exiftentinthe-World 
which appears from hence, in that Evil doth refult from the Being 
of Matter, and fo it muft ncceflarily be as Matter is fuppos’d to 
be; for whatever relults from the Being of a thing, muft be co- 
exiftent with it; and lb what Hows from what doth necefiarily 
cxift, muft have the lame Mode of Exiftence which the Being it 
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felf hath* as is evident in all the Attributes of God, which have 
the fame immutability with his Nature: now then, if Evil did cxift 
from Eternity together with Matter, it mult neceflarily exift 
as Matter doth, and fo evil will be invincible and unavoidable in 
the World > which if once granted, renders Religion ufclels, makes 
God’s Commands unrighteous, and deltroys the foundation of 
God’s Proceedings in the day of Judgment. 3. This Opinion makes 3. 
God not to be the Author of Good , while it denies him to be the 
Author of Evil. For either there was nothing elle but Evil in this 
eternal Matter, or there was a mixture of Good and Evil •, if no- 
thing elle but Evil which did neceflarily exifl, it wereasimpofllble 
for God to produce Good out of it, as to annihilate the necefla- 
rily exiftent Matter. If there were a mixture of Good and Evil, 
they were both there either neceflarily or contingently •, how 
could either of them be contingently in that which is fuppos’d to 
be neceflarily exiftent, and no free Agent? If they be both there 
neceflarily, 1. It is hard conceiving how two fuch contrary things 
as Good and Evil, fhould neceflarily be in the fame uniform Mat- 
ter. 2. Then God is no more the Author of Good than of E- 
vil in the World •, for he is faid not to be Author of Evil becaufe 
it comes from Matter ■, and fo it appears Good doth too, and fo 
God according to this Opinion, is no more the Author of Good, 
than he is of Evil. But if it bcfax&that Good is not in Matter , but 
God produc'd that out of nothing: Then I reply, 1. If God did pro- 
duce Good out of nothing, why did he not produce Matter out 
of nothing too ? If he were fo powerful as to do the one, there 
could be no defeat of power as to the other. What infuflkiency 
is there in God’s Nature for producing all things out of nothing, if he 
can produce any thing out of nothing? 2. If God did produce Good 
out of Evil, why could he not have remov’d all Evil out of Matter? 

For Good could not but be produc’d by the removing of fome Evil 
which was before that Good, and lb God might have remov’d all Evil 
out of Matter. And fo by not doing it when he might, this opinion 
gives not the leaft Satisfaction in point of Reafon for acquitting .God 
from being the Author of Sin, nor for clearing the truejorigin of Evil. 

Thus we have now compar’d the account given of it in Seri- xnt 
pture, with that given by the Heathen Philofophers, and find it 
in every thing more clear, rational and fatisfaCtory than theirs is. 

Which doubtlefs is the reafon, why the more modern Philofophers, 
fuch as Hierocles, Porphyry , Simplicius and others, tho’ otherwife 
great oppofers of Chriftianity, did yet in this fide with the Scri- 
ptures and attribute the original of Evil not to Matter but to the 
Will of Man. And whoever is ferioufly converfant with the writ- 
ings of thole Philofophers, who were <* * of the facred 

fiicceflion out of the School of Ammonius at Alexandria , fuch as 
‘Plotinus, Porphyrins , Iamblichus and Hierocles , will find them 
write in a higher ftrain concerning many weighty and important 
Truths, as of the degeneracy of Mens Souls from God, and the 
way of the Souls returning to Him, than the moft fublime of the 
ancient Philofophers had done. Which Speculations of theirs no 
doubt arofe not fo much from the School of Plato , and Pythagoras , Ec _ 

as of that great reftorer of Philofophy Ammonius of Alexandria ■, def.hift. 1. 
whole Scholars Herennius , Origen and Plotinus were. Who liv- % c c ff ' dl 
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ing and dying aChriftian, as Eujebius and Hierom aflureus, what- 
Hoiften.de ever Porphyrius fiiggefts to the contrary, did communicate to his 
7cr$.vor. Scholars the fublimer Myfteries of Divine Revelation; together 
yhyr.c.6. with the Speculations of the ancient Philofophers: which Holfte- 
nius conceives he did with an adjuration of iecrccy, which he tells 
us ‘Porphyrins himfelf acknowledged, that thofe three Scholars of 
Ammonias, Herennius, Origen and Plotinus , were under an obli- 
gation to each other not to reveal and difeover, tho* it were after 
violated by them. It is an eafie matter to conceive what an excel- 
lent improvement might be made of the ancient Platonic Philofo- 
phy by the advantage of the Scriptures, by one who was fo well 
vers’d in both of them as Ammonias is fuppos’d to have been* 
and how agreeable and becoming would that Philofophy feem 
which had only its rife from Plato , but its height and improve- 
ment from thole rich and truly Divine Truths which were inlaid with 
them? The want of obferving this, viz. whence it was that thofe 
excellent difeourfes in the latter Platonifls had their true Original, 
hath given occafion to leveral miftakes among learned Men : as firft 
the over-valuing of the Platonic Philofophy, as tho’ in many of 
the difeourfes and notions of it, it feem’d to fome (who were more 
in love with Philofophy than the Scriptures) to out-go what isdi- 
feover’d therein concerning the fame things. A moll groundleft 
and unworthy Cenfure ! when it is more than probable ( and might 
be largely manifelfed, were it here a fit opportunity) that what- 
ever is truly generous and noble in the fublimeft difeourfes of the 
Platonifls, had not only its primitive rife, but its acceflion and 
improvement from the Scriptures wherein it is frill contain’d in its 
native lufrre and beauty, without thofe paintings and impure mix- 
tures which the fublimeft Truths are corrupted with in the Plato- 
nic Writings. The reafon of which is, tho’ thefe Philofophers 
grew fuddenly rich thro’ the fpoils they had taken out of the Scri- 
ptures, yet they were loth to be known, from whence they had 
them, and would feem to have had that out of their own Gardens 
which was only tranfplantcd from the Sacred Writings. There- 
fore we find them not mentioning the Scriptures and theChriftian 
Do&rine without fome contempt of its meannefs and fimplicityj 
and whatever improvement they had gain’d by them, they would 
have it lefs taken notice of by profefiing their oppofition to the 
Chrifrians, as is notoripus in thofe great Philofophers, Porphyri- 
ns , lamblichus , Hierocles , Simplicius and others. It being their de- 
fign to take fo much and no more out of the Chriftian Dofrrineas 
they could well fuit with their Platonic Notions, by which means 
they fo difguis’d the Faces of theTruthsthcy ftole, that it were hard 
for the right owners of them to know them again. Which was 
the grand Artifice of their great Mafter Plato , who doubtlefs by 
means of his abode and acquaintance in zyEgypt about the time 
when the Jews began to flock thither, had more certain knowledge of 
many Truths of grand importance, concerning the Deity, the na- 
ture of the Soul, the origin of the World, thanmany other Greek 
Philofophers had; but yet therein lay his great fault, that he wrapt 
up and difguis’d his Notions in fuch a fabulous and ambiguous 
manner, that partly he might be lefs known from whence he had 
them, and that they might find better entertainment among tlte 
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Greeks , than they were ever like to do in their plain and native 
drefs. Which ‘Plato himfelf fecms fomewhere to intimate, when he rianinz- 
faith, that what the Greeks receiv’d from the Barbarians-,*^, T ;$ * mem ' 

they put it in a better fajhion , i. e. they difguife it, 
alter and change it as they pleafe, and put it into a Greek habit, 
that it might never be fulpetted to have been a Foreigner. Thence 
Tertullian fpeaks with a great deal of truth and freedom of fiich 
Philofophers who did ingenii Jitim de prophet arum fonte irrigare (as he 
expreffeth it) that quench’d their thirft after Knowledg with the 
Waters of Jordan (tho’ they did not, like Naaman , cure the Le- 
profic of the Head by wafhing in them) for as Tertullian faith, w ^ 
they came only ex negotio curiojitatis , more to pleafe the itch of t oLc -w- 
their curiofity than to cure it. 

And wherein they feem’d mod to agree with the Scriptures, their 
difference was beyond their agreement. Siquidem vera quaque & Tcrtu i Je 
confonantiaTrophetis aut aliunde commendant aut aliorfum fubornant , -<*»»**, 
cum maxima injuria veritatts-, quant ejfciunt ant adjuyari falfis aut pa- c x ' 
trocinari. Whatever the Thilofophers J "peak agreeable to the Scriptures , 
either they do not own whence they had it-, or turn it quite another way , 
whereby they have done the truth a great deal of injury , by mixing it 
with their corruptions of it , and making that little Truth a plea for the 
refl of their Errors. Neither was this only among the ancient Phi- 
lofophers, but the primitive Chriftians began to difeern the under- 
hand workings of fuch, who fought to blend Philofophy and Chri- 
ftianity together * for Tertullian himfelf takes great notice of fuch, 
who aid Veritatis dogmata ad Thilofophicas fententias adulter are , 
fuborn Chriftianity to maintain Philofophy*, which makes him cry 
out, Viderint qui Stoicum, faTlatonicum^ & DialeBicum Chriftia- Tmui.de 
nifmum protulerunt s by which we fee what tampering there was 
betimes rather to bring Chriftianity down to Philofophy, than to ret.7;j. * 
make Philofophy truckle under the truth and fimplicity of the 
Scriptures. Whether Ammonius himfelf, and fome others of the 
School o£ Alexandria-, might be guilty in this kind, is not here a place 
to inquire, tho* it be too evident in the W ritings of fome, that they 
rather feek to accommodate the Scriptures to the Sentiments of 
the School of Tlato , than to reform that by the Scriptures > but I 
fay, however it were with thofe who were Chriftians, yet thofe 
who were not, but only Philofophers, made their great advantage 
by it. For when they found what was reconcilable with the Do- 
ttrine of Tlato in the Scriptures, done already to their hands, by 
the endeavors chiefly of Ammonius and Origen, they greedily em 7 
brace thofe improvements of their Philofophy, which would tend 
fo much to the credit of it, and as contemptuoufty rejeft what they 
found irreconcilable with the Dictates of their Philofophy. Now 
what an unreafonable thing is it, when whatever was noble and ex- 
cellent in the Heathen Philofophy was derivative from the Scri- 
ptures, as the facred Fountain of it, that the meeting with fuch 
things lhould in the leaft redound to the prejudice of the Scriptures, 
from whence it was originally deriv’d ? When on the other fide it 
lhould be a great confirmation to our Faith,- as to the Scriptures, 
that they who were profefs’d Philofophers and Admirers only of 
Reafon, did fo readily embrace fome of thofe grand Truths wnich 
are contain’d in the Word of God- 
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xiv. For which wc need no other inftancc, than that before us, con- 
cerning the origin of Evil, the making out of which will tend to 
the clearing the laft thing mention’d concerning it, which was, 
That the mojl material things in it are attefted by the Heathens 
themfefoes. And this Honey which is gain’d out of the Lion’s 
mouth, muft needs taftc fwccter than any other doth. For it is a 
weak and groundlefs miftakc on the other fide, which is the fe- 
cond (which arifeth from meeting things confonant to the Scri- 
ptures in the Writings of Philofophers) prefently to conclude from 
fuch things, that they wereChriftians (as it is faid fome have lately 
done in the behalf of Hierorles.) For their being fuch clear accounts 
given in Scripture of the grand difficulties and perplexities which 
the minds of Men were troubl’d with, when thefe came to the 
knowledg of fuch who were of Philofophic and inquifitive Heads, 
we cannot but think they would meet with acceptation among them, 
efpecially if they might be made confiftent with their former Spe- 
culations : thus it was in our prefent cafe concerning the origin of 
Evil, wc have already beheld the lamentable perplexities the an- 
cient Philofophers were in about it, what Meanders they were loft 
in for want of a Clue to guide them thro’ them* now it pleas’d 
God, after the coming of Christ in the fldh, to declare to the 
World the only way tor the recovery of Souls and their eternal 
Salvation, the news of which being fpread fo far that it foon got 
among the Philofophers, could not but make them more inquifi- 
tive concerning the ftate and condition of their Souls-, and when 
they had fearen’d what the Philofophers had formerly difeover’dof 
it, their curiofity would prefently prompt them to lee whataccount 
of things concerning the Souls of Men was deliver’d by the Prea- 
chers of this new Do&rine. By this they could not but prefently 
underhand that they declar’d all Mens Souls to be in a molt dege- 
nerate and low condition, by being fo continually under the po- 
wer of the mod unreafoilable and unruly paffions, that they were 
eftranged from God, and prone to fix on things very unfutableto 
their nature, as to all which, their own inward lenfe and experi- 
ence could not but tell them that thele things were notOrioufiy 
true-, and therefore they inquire further how thele things came to 
be fo -, which they receive a full account of in Scripture, that XI an’s 
Soul was at firfl: created plire and holy, and ihperfe# fflCflcRMp 
With Gob, that God dealt bountifully and favorably with Man-, 
only eXpe&ed Obedience to his Laws* that Man being a free A- 
gent, did abufe his Liberty* and difobey’d his Maker j and thened 
came the true the feathers of the Soul, whereby it (oar- 

ed up to Heaven, moulted away, and the Soul funk below it left*, 
into a degenerate and apoftate Condition, Out of which it is ittt- 
poflible to be recover’d without feme extraordinary exprelfion of 
Divine Favor. Now what is there in all this account, but what 
is hugely futable to principles of Reafon, and to the general ex- 
perience of theW orkl, as to thole things which were Capable ofbeing 
try’d by it? And thole Philofophers who were arty thing ingemi- 
ous, and Lovers of. Truth, could hot but cohfeft the truth ofthofe 
things which we are rtow ibeaking of, viz. That Mens Sends are 
in a very degenerate condition ; That the tnoft rationed account 
of it is y that Man by the aft of his'&wn tvdl brought h'mfelf 
' " ' into 
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into it i and that in order to the happinefs of Mens Souls , there 
•was a neceffity of recovery out of this condition. 

As to the 'degeneracy of the Souls of Men j this was the com- 
mon complaint of thole Philofophers, who minded the govern- 
ment of themfclves, and the practice of Virtue, efpccially of the 
v Tlatonifis and Stoics. Seneca in all his Moral Difcourfes, efpeci- 
ally in his Epiftles, may fpeak fufficiently in behalf of the Stoics, 
how much they lamented the degeneracy of the World. And the 
Tlatonifis all complain of the flavery of the Soul in the Body, and 
that it is here by wav of punilhment, for fomething which was 
done before; and which makes me fomewhat inclinable to think, 
that Plato knew more of the lapfe of Mankind, than he would’ 
openly difcover, and for that end difguis’d it after his ufual man- 
ncr in that Hypothefis of prc-exiftcnce, which taking it Cabalifti- 
cally (for I rather think the Opinion of prx-exiftence is fo to be 
^en, than the hiftory of the Fall of Man) may import only 
this. That Mens fouls might be jufily fuppos'd to be created hap- 
py, but by reafon of the Apofiafy of Man's foul from God, all 
ijouls come now tnto their Bodies as into a kind of Prifon , they 
being enfiav'd to the brutijh part within them , there having been 
Juch a true the foul being now depriv'd of her chiefefi 

perfections in this her low and degenerate condition. And it feems 
far more rational to me to interpret thofe Perfons Opinions to a 
Cabaliftical, or an Allegorical Senfe, who are known to have writ 
delignedly in a way obfeure and ambiguous, than to force thofe 
Mens exprellions to Cabala's , who pfofefs to write a plain Hifto- 
ry, and that with the greateft fimplicity and perfpicuity. But it 
cannot but feem very ftrange that an Hypothefis capable of being 
reconcil’d to the plain literal fenfe of the Scriptures (deliver’d by 
a perfon who ufeth great artifice and cunning to difguife his Opi- 
nions, and fiich a perfon withal, who (by fuch perfons themfclves 
who make ufe oft this Opinion to that end) is fuppos’d to have 
been very converftant with the Writings of Mofes) fhould be ta- 
ken in its literal fenfe, as it really imports pra-exiftcnce of each 
particular Soul in the grofleft manner; and this fhould be made to 
be a part of the Philofophic Cabala of the Writings of fuch a 
Perfon, who ufeth not the leaft Artifice to difguife his Senfe, nor 
gives us any where the leaft intimation that he left behind him fuch 
plaited Pictures in his Hiftory of the beginning of the World, 
that if you look ftraight forward, you may fee a literal Cabala, 
on the one fide a Philofophical, and on the other a Moral. But 
now if we remove the Cabala from Mofes to Tlato, we may find 
no incongruity or repugnancy at all either as to Tlato' s way of writ* 
mg, or the confonancy of the Opinion fo interpreted to the plain 
genuine ienfc of Mofes, if by ‘Plato's opinion of the pra-exiftence 
and defeent of Souls, be underftood by the former, the happy 
Itate of the Soul of Man in conjun&ion with God; and by the 
latter, the low and degenerate condition which the Soul is in, af- 
ter Apoftafy from him. Which the latter Tlatonifis are fo 
large and eloquent in exprefling. Porphyry, where he ipeaks of rorfhr J, 
ic things he counfels Men to do, hath thefe words, Hilt if We A bftinent. 
cannot do them , let us at leaft do that which was fo much lamented L *' ^ 2 ‘ 
°J t; “ ** w,, which is, *'« V-* U( .VA», SU fat*#*. 
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tv i» 9ir« mi cixiy.Z ,, mi frvvnr JWp* v Let us at t be leaf l join with 

our Fore-fathers in lamenting this , that we are compounded, of Juch 
difagreeing and contrary principles , that we are not able to preferve 
Meroc. in divine , pure and unfpotted Innocency. And Hierocles fully' expref- 
clrm feth his fenle of the Degeneracy of Mankipd in thefe words* o;£ 

f. 26 1 . X4P&1 y.ecl T u&mt'fiott 'n&t* xetl ${noZ>i*Gt7i 'JzrC t* «i< yn* ft ***** fijopD^at, ** xtu t xvfc 

•7fu( iccuT TV xotxor tjfilf, S^g* TV fiouXnJnvetf $vyt7f Jcra QtoJ, xtet axxpktpjiowf ow( Jv* i* tzoj&u 
ft<, tuTvyvvt tv *uyv[ xotjvtfu * T y* OistT Jp&trf*ov 7*c{ Qfkoat 9 <?£,'* y*.t nZafi 

A**?- The moft of Men in the World are bad , and under the command 
of their pajjions , and grown impotent thro' their propenjity to Earth ; 
which great evil they have brought upon themf elves , by their wilful 
Apoftafy from God, and withdrawing themf elves from that Society 
with him which they once enjoy'd in pure light : which departure of 
of Mens Souls from God, which is fo hurtful to the minds of Men, 
is evident by their Jlrong inclination to the things of this World. The 
fame Author mentions, with much approbation, that Speech of 
Heraclitus, fpeaking of thole Souls which are ix-nfa »« u«w, which 
I cannot better render than undeclinablygood, he faith, ‘•U&fr T i»«f 9 
V4-, TtttnMi&f, a r cW»*>» £»»• We live their death, and die their life: 
*anim yJ xxi Mtxixri 'f •it'xifAin&- i ZfytnrO. For Man is now fallen do wn 
from that blejfed Region , and as Empedocles the ‘Pythagorean 
fpeaks, T .'*^K3HaP 

<bvyw; B-ioB-iv t dining 
• N tUi fiouvofjftfjti ‘mow®*. 

Which words cannot be better reodred, than in the words the 
Scripture ufeth concerning Cain, and he went from the prefence of 
the Lotd , and was a fugitive in the earth , and under co.ntinualper- 
plexities. For the Soul of Man having left (it is 

nitroe,m Hierocles’s own exprefliort) the pleafant meadow of truth (a fit 
Vfjfff defeription of Paradife) tji iff *) 1 Tn&tfvhno* u\ ynitvt ixHt wnfo* 

fyttyit, thro’ the violence of her moulting, or ieplumat ion, Jbe comes 
into this earthly Body, deprived of that bleffed Life, which fie 
before enjoy'd. Which he tells us is very confonant to Plato's 
fenfe of the or defeent of Souls, that when by reafbn of 

their impotency of fixing wholly on God they fuffer ** 

«#«W, fome great lofs , and a depravation of former perfections , 
(which I fuppofe is meant by the the Souls impotence of 

flying up above this earthly World) then they lapfe into thefe 
Terreftrial and Mortal Bodies. So Hierocles concludes with this 
excellent and divine Speech, 2, i » ow, f **&#«** V 

if*£t «e»< ■*■'<(»•» n’t *r &W? «ny«f itmt, »7< iji mm rvrigjtr ut' ilm, St i 0 !hvnk~ 

\n, *91 i ¥ wpft, »7*t XTtfSt vrin txQveUi «{?< T 7 uAw mJu^i lrxn, ti\ ti}t toZmlm* 


Hierac.m 

Tythug. 

t*f+ 


iftou «»«H- As therefore bp apoftafy from God, and the moulting of 
thofe feathers of our bouls, whereby we may be rais'd up above 
this World, we have fallen into this place of Mortals vthich is 
compajfed about with Evils ; fo by cafting off carnal affe* 
Ctions, and by the growth df Virtues like new feathers to the 
fohli we Jhall a feend to the place of pure and perfect good, and to the en- 
joyment of a 'Divine Life. So much more becoming ChriftianS do thefe 
excellent Philofbphers fpeak of the degeneracy of Mens Souls, and 
* the 
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the confequents of it, than lome who would be accounted the 
followers of Reafon, as well as of Christ, who make it fo much 
of their bufinefs to extenuate the fall of Man. Which we find 
thole who were mere Philofophers, far more rational and ingenu- 
ous in, than thole who pretend fo highly to Reafon * but I think 
with as little of it as any, fuppofing the Scriptures to be of Di- 
vine Authority. But it is not here our bufinels to confider the O- 
pinions of thole who pretend to Chriftianity, but only of fuch 
who pretending only to Realbn, have yet confented with the Do- 
ctrine of the Scriptures as to the Degeneracy of the Souls of Men, 
that it lies in an Apoftafie from God, and having loft thole Per- 
fections which they had before. 

That Man's Fall is the caufe of his Apoftafie this we have 
already manifefted at large from the Teftimony and Realbnof Sim- 2 - 
plicius , and Hierocles is as large and clear in it as the other, with 
Expreflions much of the lame nature, m l<* $ rS arJftSx* iaix t n eci! Hieroc.in, 

T W T fbtiianrn fou, xifvxo-mr, citijra. xjettun mu&t, y«f xltrj yjy aur " 

«e>'< ri|> 5«ii UI ofQiuJit >£ TJI S-iftttt, a/g! r» I s tpunuc, X/Ap icier oix.utvfjul>n- 


XVI. 


Man's Nature lying between thofe Beings which perpetually con- 
template God , and thofe which are mcapable of it, it fometimes 
afeends to thofe , and fometimes defeends to thefe , according as it 
obferves or rejects the Dictates of Reafon , and fo by reafon of 
the indijferency of the Will is liable to take upon it the fimilitude 
of God Or a Beafl. T »vt 2 , i mgl ■ftinJpvxiriK iynuxtli eunm< tTSl *£$ Kvjulftlji xi/igt 

Sfcvnp 04 tctjpovni, rXipynt kxI rtl Xtane, raft iotvT xlqlain yi'ournq. And t wh06'b'6T 

throughly confiders this will eafily underftand , how Men are the 
caufes of their own Evils , and become unhappy and miferable thro ' 
their own choice and felf-wills. Which he brings in by way of 
explication of that truly golden Tythagorean Verfe, 


Turn 4 * dv$-gU7nts cuISaJgela. nvjiictl’ 

T?ffbLOVCLS. 


Men are grown mifetable thro * their own fault. And afterwards 
Hierocles excellently deferibes the nature of Evil in thele words, 

Sr a ffVpfa&s IwieaRfr ipfr x«xe>, i tk f tUfnaf. Both OUt 

natural and contrasted pravity , is nothing elfe but the unnatural 
motion of our free Wills : according to which, faith he, 

liflisn mftifbtJUr iAr ixut&atifS/m in t iaiflm fi Xiffiffy, 2JJ ? hxCH tihmOlt ®if «£»» 
(*(>« *n& mpxSt igOntf, 'in thrfyt/Bfi ttynrulruf V cW>k ^trfbih. We dare tO COU- 

tradicl the Laws of God , not being fenfible how much we injure 
'our felves when we do it j and only look at this , that we are 
able to caft off the reins of God's Laws from our necks. And 
he truly faith, That it is the great eft abufe of liberty to offend 
God, when we either do what he forfcids, or neglebt what he re- 
quires. "f tib-Jiu-nf!®- ioCTt&f •mbiipimtn ti r 5«T« »«/®» AS ttutmt, <nS rt pn 

<n«& to i t*i •nf innTf W tixtiypAifkir*. So that OU both fiUCS Men 

bring tnifery upon ihemfelves, by trdnfgrejfing the Divine Law, 
bow by not doing what they are commanded, and by doing what 
they are forbidden. So chat he fully aferibes the origin of Evil to 
the « ninua <P<b” as ne calls it, the irregular motion 
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of the Will of Mun, which we have already ftiew’d to be the Do&rine 
of the Scriptures. 

As to the necelfity of the Soul's recovery from this condition, 
in order to her felicity, we have thefePhilofophersespreifingtheir 
Augufl. it content with the Scriptures j Porphyrias , as St. Auguftine, tells ms 
t the end of his firft Book, De regreffu anima, dothaeknowledg 

the necelGty of a way of recovering Souls, which fliould be uni- 
verfal. Cum autem dicit Porphyrius , Nondum receptam unam 
quondam fettam, qua univerfatem viam anima continent liber anr 

da, nondumque in fuam notitiam eandgm -viam\ hiftoriali 

cognitione perlatam, proculdubio confttetur effe aliquant, fed non* 
dum in fuam venijfe notitiam. But the necelfity of the purgation 
of die Soul in order for the Felicity, . is io largely and fully dif- 
cpurs’d of by all the Platmifts and Pythagoreans, that it will be 
nepdkds to infill upon it. Thus far then we find the account gi- 
ven of the origin .of Evil in Scripture to be efnbrac’d> by the fub- 
limeft of the Heathen Philofopners , as moll: rational and fatifi 
fa&ory-, which was the thing to be prov’d. 
xvn. Neither do we find only the mam of this account acknowledge 
ed as rational, but we may trace fome not obfeure foot-fteps of 
the .truth of particular Circumftances which concern the fall of 
Man, among the Heathens: fuch as the 'Devil's envymgof Man's 
happinefs , hit difguifing himfelf under the form of aSexpenti and. 
Man's being thrown out pf Paradife upon hisfaU. 5. , 

v.ca/kui. - 1. The Devil's envying the happinefs of Man. It hath been tru- 
tfttrmpo- Ijt ohfery’d by a learned Man, that the. original of that very an-. 
«i Evils/ c tent Opinion among thqJHeathen, de invtdia Damahts, had its 
rile from the Hiftory of the fall of Man, which he ftathmade out 
lo fully, that I lhall the lels need to. prove it. - And that there was 
an undoubted Tradition of fome malignant Spirits, which envy’d 
the Welfare of Mankind, appears by that ample Teftimyny of Plu- 
tarch , in his Dio, mention’d by the lame Author* oiic «rJW, 

»« toA a4*t r mntyu.*&*fAp A lept, ni fotnkm floloxUvm 9 

i&rtfnfoopfc TPft tiytJtTi t $ xpofom touftlpSp*, Q&m lxUy4y 

*S tf rir spirits m hinrnt ex* xm)jS taxi msugyuct, fitXrM®* mu- 

*•» tufa (*rne r'v ri%it ». Plutarch was much troubl’d to give an 

account of the Apparitions which Brutus and Dio, who were 
learned and philofophical Men, were haunted withal^ -and doubts 
he can give no juft account of it, unlefs he embrac’d that very ancient 
Tradition (which yet teem'd abfurd and incredible,) viz. That them 
are certain wicked and malignant Damons , which envy good Men » 
and withftdnd their Enterprises, by rafting Fears and Troubles to 
them , that fo they might hinder them in their purfuit of Virtue left ', 
if they continue ftedfaft andunmoveable in Good, they Jhould be at laft 
partakers of greater Felicity than they enjoy. There being lo ancient 
a Tradition of luch Mmm«, (as the learned Man mention’d 
hath more fully Ihew’d in hfe Notes on this place of Plutarch ,) 
gives a great confirmation to the truth of what the Scripture re- 
ports concerning the Devil’s being lo great an. Inftruipent in pro- 
curing the fall of Man. To him therefore I refer the inquifitive 
Reader, and lhall notaddtotheTeftimonies of him cited, that of 
Xenocrates in Plutarch, de IJide dr OJiride, where he laith that the 
ofir.p.'y&i. calamities of Life and Misfortunes Men meet with, do not agree 
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with, do not agree with that veneration which we have for the 
Deity and good Spirits, ’a*’ p&fr c * iJ $ *<*»' !%*>&*> h. 

ry'wm a *«>' mi »9p#w«, *i T.r« WW I?«f that there are in the Air 
fame great and potent Beings * 0/ <2 y#r// malignant . 

nature , rejoyce to do Men all the mifehief they can. lambli- Umbiich. 

chus, in his anfwcr to Porphyrins concerning the C/Egyptian My- 
fteries, undertakes to give an account of thefe evil Spirits or Dae; 
mons, and that from them the origin of Evil in the W orld is * fpr thus 


he fpeaks (asheistrahflated by Ficinus Si verum eft quod de Mo- 
hs dicebamus , improbifque Damonibusy nine fane exoritur multiplex 
origo malorum. Simulant enim c Deorum prafentiam, Damonumque 
bonorum , ideoque cultorem fuumjubent effe juftuthy ut ipfi videantur 
bonii Jicut & Dii s quoniam vero natura funt mali, rogati mala in- 
ferred libenter inferunty atque nobis ad injuft a conducunt. Hi funt • 
ornnino qui & in or acuhs mentiuntut & fallunty & turpia confulunt 
atque peragunt. By which we fee he acknowledged fome Spirits 
wnofe natures are wicked, and help Men to do evil * and that thefe 
very Spirits may fometimes command that which is good, left they 
fhould be fufpe&ed to be what they are, of a wicked and malig- 
nant Nature, which only defign the ruin of Men. By which we 
have a good account of whatever was commendable deliver’d by 
the Heathen Oracles, which yet might come from the Devil ftill* 
by this con feffion of lamblichus himfelf. 

For the ‘Devil’s appearing under the form of a Serpent , It is very 
probably conje&ur’a, that from hence it was that the Prince of 
thofe wno contended with Saturn'y was by that ^Enigmatical wri- 
ter Pherecydes Gyrius call’d ’o *»»**. Celfus who had fo little skill in 


XVIII. 


llory of Ophioneus as the ground- work of that relation in Gene fit 
concerning the Fall. But Origen well anfwers him, **» «’ ori g .t.c*L 

if *t> in »nCtfmSb *ui iiuam fa mft l lH 9 * **>■> «*7»< iup£t ifilimi s l Mm > ^ 

/*» xAtfinn in nl naXbjT i 'HgmXunv a mu' 4*(iK»liv Uxtm x*l "Optifyv, M«r 

iintK. yfjtnfofo timfoip* T flfy nwrtmS Ttdv urn) onximr®* r wgwtn \Cpt. See there- 


fore if this rare Antiquary who char get h us with Impiety in corrupt- 
ing and altering the Heathen Fables , be not himfelf more juftly charge- 
able with the fame faulty not underftandtng the far greater Anti- 
quity of the Writings of Moles, than either of Heraclitus, or Phe- 
recydes, or Homer himfelf which reports the ftory of that evil one 
which fell from He avert. • (*»?’ H *•(•* ufif y!pur §uii~ 

•5 dnGxntnrmf W *)uov fptp&hlnv T £\ ofyomuo •nutviu tip* nmorfrof , ImtfyiXtf 

mmI i*h£op*p anurimt ti JuXutipqp ytt&* * ooq, cvr ebyXovJu * ftotq xiyrmj k* 1 i Mtip' 


For the Serpent (from which Ophioneus in Pherecydes deriv'd his 
name') which was the caufe why Man was caft forth of Paradife , 
doth intimate fome fuch thing , while under a pretence of Divinity # 
and of a better condition, he firft deceiv'd the Woman , and by her 
means the Man. C alius Rodiginus calls this Ophioneus DamemF ca.u}*- 
cum Serpentem , qui anteftgnanus fuerit agminis a Divina mentis Jig.Awiq. 
placito deficient is. This 'Pherecydes , as appears by Eufebius y had 
much converfe with the Pheentctans s where he purpofely fpeaks p r *p. e- 
concerning this Ophioneus. N o w the Phoenicians , as Eufebius like- *• 
wife tells us, worfhipp^d their God under the form of a Serpent * e ' to ' 
which probably mi^it be Occafion’d by the Devil’s ambition and 
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by his converfe with the Jews in zyEgypt) did underftandtheHi- 
ftory of the Fall of Man, which he after his way enigmatically 
deferibes in his Sympofiacs. Where he brings in Porus the God of 
plenty feafting with the reft of the Gods ; after fupper Penia comes 
a begging to the door Porus being drunk with Nellar, goes into 
Jupiter 's garden^ and there falls ajleep ; Penia observing it^fteals to 
him , and by this deceit conceiv'd by him. In this Fable of Tlato , 
Origen takes notice what a near refemblance the garden of Jupiter 
hath to Taradife, Tenia to the Serpent which circumvented Adam > 
and Torus to Man , who was deceiv’d by the Serpent. Which he 
conceives more probable becaufe of Tlato's cuftom, 

t*< ^*5 cirri' gif putt to wrap up thofe excel- 

lent things he knew under fome Fables , becaufe of the vulgar for 
which he after fpeaks of his cuftom in altering and difguifing what 
he had from the Jews , left he fhould too much difpleafe the Fa- 
bulous Greeks , if he fhould adhere tooclofe to the Jewst who 
were fo infamous among them. Some have thought the ftory of 
Paradife was preferv’d among the Heathens in the Fable of the 
Gardens of Adonis which comes near that of Eden j but what foot- 
fteps may be gather’d of the truth of Scripture- hiftory in the Hea- 
then Mythology, will appear afterwards. Thus much here then 
may ferve to have manifefted the account which the Scripture 
gives of the Origin of Evil by the Fall of Man to be in it felf ra- 
tional, and attefted by the confent of fuch Perfons who cannot be 
fiifpe&ed of any partiality to the Scriptures. 

We come now to confider the other grand Difficulty which con- xx. 
cerns the Origin of Evil, and the truth of Divine Providence to- 
gether. Which is, that if Sin be the caufc of Mifery, and there 
be a God which Governs the World-, Whence comes it to pafs> that 
the worft of Men do fo frequently efcape fufferings , and the beft do 
commonly undergo them 'l This hath been in all Ages of the World 
where Men have been philofophical and inquifitive, one of the 
great Inquiries which the Minds of Men have been perplex’d 
about. The true and full Refolution of which Queftion, depends 
much upon thofe Grounds and Principles which are difeover’d to 
us by Divine Revelation in the Scriptures, concerning the grounds 
of God’s patience towards wicked Men, the nature and end of 
fufferings which good Men are exercis’d with. And certainly this 
fhould very much commend the Scriptures to all lobcr and in- 
quifitive Perfons, that they contain in them the moft clear and 
certain grounds of fatisfaftion to the Minds of Men, in fiich things 
wherein they are otherwifc fo irrefolv’d. But of that afterwards : 

Our prefent bufinefs is to give an account of this difficulty from 
Natural Reafon, which will be moft fatisfaftorily done by the 
producing thofe grounds from which they have, refolv’a this 
Queftion, Cur malis bene , & bonis -male ^ who either have not 
had, or at leaft own’d any thing of Divine Revelation. I begin 
with that which doth concern the profperity and impunity of 
wicked Men, which Men have with more confidence infilled on 
on this account, becaufe all Men could not but underftand a ge- 
neral reafon of fufferings, by reafon there were none whofe con- 
fidences could wholly acquit them of evil aftions but why Per- 
fons notorioully wicked fhould live in impunity, when others 
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Comment, 
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fuflfcr, that they were unable to give an account of. And this was 
the common pretenfe of Atheifnh and Simplicius tells us, K 

l.t* i n Wp*'> «*’ ri iffi mi A* mi i» IKW M 

tittaSrk, itojeC * 1 *• ‘X**’ ^o*» AAV* rf T&pXf 


ToKfMM MT6i7retv fjurmoT ax. 0s<«, 
Koxoi $ tv'w%SvTts j u.£. 


/f roBi; to pafSi that fuch who have no grounded belief of a ‘Dei- 
ty , when they obferve the miferies of good Men , <*»</ ^ tranquillity 
and felicity of bad Men , they regard not the common notions they havf 
of a Deity i and are ready to cry out with the Tragedian? 

Shall I not dare to fay there are no Gods , 

When thofe do profper who have injur'd me? 

And it is obfcrvable, that the raoft of thofe who have taken oc- 
cafion amongft the Heathen f to queftion Providence, have done 
it upon fome remarkable injury which they have conceiv’d to be 
done to themfelves, and lo we have ground to think that it was 
more Paflion and Infereft, than any dear Realbn which was the 
inducement to it. So Diagoras refolves to fet up for an Atheijl > 
becaufc the perjur’d Perlon was not (truck down in the place. 

And Jafon in Seneca , when he fees Medea fly away alter killing 
his Childrens pries out, 

T flare mllos effe qua veherjs Deos. 

- Thou teWfi the World there ate no Gods that way 

Where thou doft fly. ' 

And fo Claudian , who largely reafons the cafe on both Tides, for 
Providence and aR^inft it, at laft tells us what it was which was 
the main caufe of his doubts, viz. the long impunity of Rufimts. 

Abftulit hunc . tandem Rufini poena tumuhum 
Abfolvitque Deos. 

RufinusV death doth clear the Godf» and fet 
My Mind at eafe. 

dent 1. 3. But becaufc feme carry it higher, as Cotta in Tody, who roafefU 
it Nat. the moll ( as became a Statef-man ) in reference to Inch Ferfens 
Dttr ‘ who had been ufeful or hurtful to the Common-wealths, we may 

fuppofe there might be fbmewhat more of Rea fen than Jateresft in 
fuch Argumentations > and yet even in thofe Difeowfes we may 
ftill find that the main original of this quarrel agaiaft Providence, 
was an over-high efteem of themfelves, that they though 1 eheyefer 
fcrv’d better from the Gods, than to receive fuch injuries, or u/v- 
dergo fuch calamities. Therefore Cotta cries out on Providence, 
becaufc fuch Perfona who were ufeful to the Roman Commonwealth, 
were pldlroy’d, when the enemies to it efiap’d, as t ho* Providence 
had, been only a Tutelar Deity of Rome, and had nothing to do elic-r 
. i ; where. 
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where. Thence he cries out, If there be Providence, why were 
the two Scipio ' s deftroy’d in Spain by the Carthaginians? Why 
was Maximus killed by Hannibal? Why were the Romans with 
Taulus ruined a t Connie? Why did Regulus undergo fo much 
cruelty by the Carthaginians? Why did not Afrieanus die in his 
own bed? Nay, faith he, to come nearer home, why is my Unci# 

Rutilius in banifhment? Why was my friend Hrufus killed inrhis 
ownhoufe? On the other fide, why aid Marius die in peace, -££d 
the moft cruel Cinna enjoy fo long tranquillity ? with many: other 
inftances of both forts; But this is it which I take notice of thofe 
for, becaufe we hereby fee how conanmn it is for Men to queftion 
Providence, more out of paflion and Intereft, than out of any 
folid grounds of Reafon. > •"/ m 

Let us therefore appeal from perfons who were, pirticularlyien-* xxi 
gaged by fome private intereft in thofe paflages, from whence they 
would infer that there was no Providence, to filch Who flood by 
unconcern’d, and made -ufe of the free didates of their Reafbn 
in thefe cafes. And fuch perfons when they come to reafon the 
cafe like Philofophers, and Men out of paflion, have given fatiA 
fa&ory and rational accounts why God in his wife Providence may 
fometimes fuffer the worft of Men cogo on in impunity, when 
good Men may go thro* the troubles of this World. As, 

1 . God forbears wicked Men, to propound the example of his 
goodnefs to their imitation, to teach them not to revenge their in- 
juries too greedily on each other. This Tint arch, in that admirable tiuunh. 
Difeourfe of his on this fubjeft, infills on as his firft reafbn, why 
God doth not prefently punifh wicked Men. For, faith he kaut 
of Rlato, God hath fet forth himfelf in the midjt of the World for, »»»**.£ 
our imitation } and true Virtue is nothing elfe but an imitation of the iS *' 
SDivine Mature. And therefore God, faith Plato, gave Man the. 
ufe of fjght, that by the fight of the heavenly Bodies , and the exaEl 
motions which are in them, Men fhould learn *»' that 

which was comely and orderly, and hate all difotderly and irregular 
motions ; For as he excellently fpeaks, oi yt( l »>«£* x** 

Xa/mt Bh J *tp vm S t» iMftiri, ¥ at wA«i 0 »ya.t£> ti, uftri, %aJiitut%. There 

is no greater benefit Man can receive from God, than to attain true 
Virtue by the imitation and purfuit of thofe perfections which are in 
him. And thence, faith ’tint arch, God forbears to punifh wicked 
Men prefendy, not left if he fhould punifh them he might do that 
he would repent of afterwards, tot ^ §>« *p*&<«* e 

•<pcu ( Sr, but that be might take away the fury and violence of Men in 
revenging their injuries on each other, that they fhould not do it in 
wrath and anger, with as much eagernefs as they fatisfy their hun- 
ger knd thirft, whereby they do, Sft leap upon them 

who have injur'd them, with as much fury as a wild beaft upon 
his prey > but Men fhould learn to imitate .w»« t pi***,, 

God’s gentlonefs and patience , whereby he gives the offender time 
to confider with himfelf what he hath done, before he doth fcverely 
punifh him. As *Plato when his Boy had angred him, flood ftilla 
while without ftriking him, h »«'» «**•*$«. as he laid, pmifhing him- 
felf firfi for his anger, before he would chaflife the Boy for his 
fault } and Archytas when he few how negligent his Workmen had 
been, and began to be very angry with them, told them, ••*»**» 
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' in if&fia t »)•», It is well for you that I am angry with you. Now 

faith 'Plutarch , if the confideration of this forbearance in Men 
fhould tend to moderate Mens heat and violence, how much more 
fhould the confideration of the lenity and patience of God, do it! 
cW $0* iyOSt pUe/u* aftrif ti> w&intb v}> and tO OCCOUnt gettfle- 

nefs and forbearance to be an imitation of Divine perfe&ions. Now 
what can be more rational and agreeable to our Apprehenfions of 
a Divine Nature than this is, that he fhould fhew ms Goodnefs to 
all, and by his forbearance of fo many, teach the World more 
meeknefs and gentlenefs towards each other? For if offences rife 
by the quality of the perfon againft whom they are committed, no 
injuries can be fb great in one Man to another , as thole affronts 
are which Men put upon God by their continual provocations 
of Him : and if God then be of fo infinite patience to forbear 
fuch who have offended him, what juftice and reafon is there, but 
that Men fhould exprefs more lenity and patience towards each 
other ? So Hierocles excellently fpeaks, **»**#«» **i d /dip* 

T Qto*i i* pm7 wfiv* drfpthm t, ri # Qitoufymnm i&utf rtf yiri e&n A ^Ood 

Man imitates God in the meafures of friendjhip , who hates no 
Man , and extends his loving kindnefs to all Mankind. Of 
which Seneca likewife fomewhere fpeaks : Ne Deos quidem immor- 
tates ab hac tain effufa benigmtate facrilegi negligent efque eorum 
deterrent i utuntur natura fua,& cunfta , inter que ilia ipfos munerum 
fuorwn males inter pretes , juvant. The Divine Benignity extends it 
felf to ally even to fuch as affront and dijbonor them, and abufe the 
gifts they beftow upon them. And fince there is fo much truth and 
reafon in that of 'Plato , It is the height of 

goodnefs to be like to God •> we fee what excellent reafon there is for that 
^ f Command of our Savior, Love your enemies , and dogoodi and lend \ ho- 
3r ’ 3 P* n gf or nothmgagain j and your reward Jball be great, and ye Jhall be 
the children of the Highefti for he is kind unto the unthankful, and 
to the evil. Be ye therefore merciful, as your Father is merciful. 

2. God forbears prefently to ptmijh wicked Men, to give them time 
iimmrch. to become better. This the fame excellent Moralift gives as another 
t- st'- account of God’s patience, that, thereby he gives them «*»'« 

Rev. *.n. a /pace to repent in, as the Scripture call it. For Men, faith 

Plutarch , in their punijhments look at nothing further than mere fa- 
tisfying their revenge and malice , and that makes them pwrfue thofe 
that have offended them with fo much rage and eagemefs} but God, 
faith he, aims at the cure of thofe who are not utterly incurable , to 
fuch he gives, » a time to reform in. Here he brings in 
the examples of fuch who were bad at firft, and came afterwards to 
be chang’d from what they were > for which he inftances in Cecrops, 
who was thence call’d becaufe from a cruel fevere Prince, 
he became gentle and mild} and fo Gelon and Hieron of Sicily, and 
Pififtratus the Son of Hippocrates , who, from being Ufurpers, 
became excellent Princes. , If Miltiades, faith he, had been cut 
off while he afred the part of a Tyrant, and Cmonan his Inceft, 
or Themiftocles in his Debaucheries, what had become of Mara- 
thon, Eurymedon, Dianium, by which the Athenians got fb great 
Glory and Liberty ? and as he well obferves, ~ 

/*»*#’' Great Spirits do nothing mean •, oiti do* is <t ■»»' 

d ttiSiTf km} «’*■’ d ntx* ffrmt TfiiV iff ri * mi *«9h1**4 <0^ ttjO. 

That 
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That Jharp and attive Spirit that is in them can never lie at rejl 
by reafon of its vigor , but they are tofs'd up and do wn , as it were 
in a tempejl-, till they come to a fettled compos'd life. But as the 
multitude of weeds argues the richnefs and foftnefsof the ground, 
tho’ for the fake of thole weeds one not skill’d in Husbandry would 
not account fuch ground worth looking after •, fo, faith he, «W 
jra&K **»' palxa. Great Spirits ufually bring forth 

no commendable fruits at firft ; which we confidering the danger 
and hurt f nine fs of are prefently for cutting them down: but one 
that more wifely confiders the generous nature which may lie un- 
der this ill fruit , waits time and leifure , till Reafon and Age 
begin to mafter thefe head-ftrong pajfons. And therefore accord- 
ing to the prudent Law of the jf/Egyptians , The Woman with 
Child muft be repriev'd till the time of her delivery. 

3. God fpares fome wicked Men from punifhment to make them 
injtruments of his jufice in punijhing others. ’£>»<« «>«W **<' 

irifut 7 imn( if , in i, am^ian^ -ri tcupCtut, aS PlUtOTCh gOCS Ott, God 

fpares fame from punifhment , that by them he might punijh others. 
Which he ffippoleth to be the cafe of all Tyrants* and thereby 
Cotta's difficulty concerning Marius , Cinna , Sylla-, and thole other 
cruel and tyrannical perfons, who ufurp’d Authority among them, 
is clearly taken off: For Divine Providence might let thofe Trees 
grow from whence he intended to take his Rods to Icourge others 
withal. God makes the lame ule of Tyrants (faith ‘Plutarch') to 
Common- wealths, that Phyficians do of the Gall of a Hyana and 
other hurtful Creatures* which may be good for curing ifomc dan- 
gerous Difeafes * fo may the tyrannical feverity and ffiarpnels of 
fuch perfons be continued « *3**4*/ *«?»>«/. till the difeafes 

of the political Body be cur'd by thefe jharp Medicines. Such a one 
was Ph alar is to the Agrigentines , and Marius to the Romans: and 
the Oracle told the Sicyonians in exprefs terms, fa™ «&». 
The City wanted fome fevere difcipline. Thence Totilas-, when he 
found what llrange luccefs he had in his enterprizes, call’d himfelf 
Flagellum T>«, and thought God rais’d him up on purpole to be 
a Scourge for the fins of the World. And no doubt thole llrange 
paflages of the Roman Common-wealth (which made Cato at leall 
ailpute Providence, and fay, Res divinas multum habere caliginis , 
when he law Pompey luccefsful as long as he lerv’d his Ambition, 
but prelcntly overthrown when he Hood for the Common-wealth) 
thele things, I fay, had a higher end than they look’d at, which 
was to make both Pompey ana Cafar the Inftruments of Divine Ju- 
llice to puniffi the Romans for their Lulls, Ambition and Cruelty, 
which were never greater than in that Age. Now then, if God 
mull juflly puniffi Offenders, why may he not Ipare fome to make 
them his Inllruments in the puniffiing of others, elpeciallyfince af- 
ter he hath us’d his Rods, he may call them into the fire too ? as 
was evident in the inllance of CaJ'ar, who, after all his llaughters 
and triumphs, was murthered in the Senate , and that by lome who 
had been as a£live as any for him. And herein Divine Juflice, both 
as to the punifhment of the perfons, and the means of it, hath been 
very remarkable in multitude of Inllances, which every one’s read- 
ing may afford him. 

4.There- 
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4. Therefore, another account why God may fpare wicked Men 
a while, is, That ‘ Divine ‘Providence might more remarkably be ob- 
ferv'd in the manner of their punifhment afterwards. Plutarch 
tells us of Callippus, who was ftabb’d by his Enemies with the lame 
Dagger with which he had kill’d Dion under a pretence of friend- 
fliip. And when Alitius the Argive was kill’d in a tumult, after- 
wards, upon the day of a fblemn Shew, a brafs Statue in the Mar- 
ket place fell upon nis Murtherer, and kill’d him there. But mod 
remarkable is the Story of Belfus recorded by the fame Author, 
who having kill’d his Father, and a long time conceal’d it, goes 
one night to Supper to fome Friends, and while he was there, 
thrufts up his Spear into a Swallow’s Neft, and pulls it down, and 
kills the young ones j his Friends asking him the reafon of fo ftrange 
an a£hon : o*j (fy*) psJ ml **, 1 0 * 7 ** 

r mite,; Do not your hear , faith he, how they falfly accufe me , 
arid cry out , that 1 have killed my Father ? Which being by the 
perfons prefent carry’d to the King, and the truth of it founa out, 
he was executed for it. Such ftrange ways doth Providence fomc- 
times ufe to fticw how vigilant it is, even when we think it fleeps 
the moft. 

y. Tho' God [pares the perjons of wicked Men-, he doth not defer 
their punifhment , when the thoughts of their evil actions is the 
greateft torment to them * Maxima peccati pcena eft, pec caffe, as 
Seneca fpcaks. Sin bears its own punifhment along with it. Wick- 
ednefs is •**»?*'> the moft exquiftte contriver of mifery, 

which fills the Minds of thole who commit it whith continual con- 
fternations, anxieties and perplexities of Mind. But as that often 
and defervedly cited Author on this fubjedf, Plutarch tell us, moft 
Men are in this like Children, who when they behold Malefa&ors 
in the Theatres in their Cloth of Gold, and Purple Robes, with 
their Crowns on their Heads dancing about, they admire them, 
and imagin them to be moft happy Men, till they fee them lalh’d 
and beaten, and fire come out from their brave Apparel -, fb faith 
he, as long as Men fee others in their Pomp and Grandeur, they 
think them very far from punifli men t, till they behold their execution* 
which faith he, is not fo much the entrance of their punifhment, 
as the perfe&ion of it. So that the longer the time of their Lives 
is, the longer is the time of their punifhment here o iti 

o *cU£rnnui, «*.’ lyigym* They are not punifhed when they grow 

old , but are grown old in punifhments. Cannot we fay a perfon 
is punifhed while he is in Prifon and hath his fetters upon him, 
till his execution comes? nor that one that hath drunk Poifon, is 
a dying while he walks about till the cold comes to his Heart, and 
kills him? If we deny , faith he, that all the inquietudes, horrors 
and anxieties of Mind which wicked Men have , are no ft art of their 
punifhment , we may as well fay that a Fifh which hath fw allow'd the 
hook is not taken, becaufe he vs not fry'd, or cut in pieces . So it is with 
every wicked Man, he hath fwallow’d the hook when he hath com- 
mitted an evil aftion (•»» yAuci ^ »»rip and this 

Confcience within him, as he exprefleth it, 

Svvvog (2 >q7\ou(& j irtTwy®’ w 

Which 
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, Which in the Prophet’s expreflion is, The wicked are like a trou- m. 5-7.21. 
bled Jea , which cajts forth nothing but mire and dirt. As Apollo - 
dorus dreamt, that he was ffea’d and boyl’d by the Scythians , and 
that his Heart fpakc to him out of the Cauldron, ‘r.yS fec/TZkV CtiTiOC, 

I am the caufe of all this. God deals by wicked Men, as Caligula 
was wont to fay of thofe he commanded to be executed, Ferit ut 
fentiant fe won , he fo puniihes them, as to make them fenfible of 
their punilhments. And as Tacitus fpeaks of cruel and wicked 
perfons, quorum mentes fi recludantur , poffint afpici laniatus & 
iblus i quando ut corpora verberibus , it a favitia , lib 1 dine , malis 
confultis animus dilaceretur. Wickednefs is the only Fury which 
continually haunts and lafties thole who delight in it, ana leaves 
Hill behind it *>%e* **«' loathfome and terrible perturbations , 

fccret gripings of Confidence and fclf-condcmning thoughts for 
their folly and wickednefs •, like Lyfimachus, who for extreme thirll 
offer’d his Kingdom- to the (jet a to quench it, which when he had 

done, P«ef 'f xaxia*, 05 tl itiiUo xtu P&X iU *' -nXixuil-nn. JFhat 

a wretch was I (faith he) to lofe fuch a Kingdom for fo Jhort a 
pleafurel And tho’ wicked Men* be not lenlible of the lols of a 
far more glorious Kingdom than this of Lyfimachus , viz. that of 
Heaven-, yet they cannot but be fenfible how much they have loft 
that Kingdom which every, good Man hath in the tranquillity of 
his Spirit, and the command of his paflions. 

, 6 . The time that God fpares wicked Men , is not fo long as we 
think for. It is all one, as Flutarch faith, as if we fhould com- 
plain, that the Malefa&or was punilhed in the evening , and not 
in the morning-, God’s forbearance is but for a very little time, 
compar’d with his own duration. We meafurc God by the fhort 
liour-glafs of our time, when we are fo ready to confine him to 
our meafures. The time feems long to us, but it is as nothing in 
it felf: ixii 7 T Jfsft TroV etrJp*i 7 Tirov fiiov tv A’* is:. The whole life of 

Man compared with eternity is nothing. Befides, all this time 
God buffers wicked Men to live here, he hath them under fafe 
cuftodyj he doth but let them take the air within the Prifon-wall, 
or it may be they may play and fport themfelves there, but there 
is no poflibility of efcaping out of the hands of Divine Juft ice. 

7. God forbears wicked Men here , be caufe the time is to come 
wherein God intends to punifh them. This is the higheft vindica- 
tion. of Divine Providence, as to the prefent impunity of wicked 
Men in the world, becaufe this is not the proper feafon for the 
open Execution of Juftice. There are but few in comparifon whom 
Juftice caufeth to be executed in the Prifon, of what are referv’d 
for the General Aftizes> God relervcs them for a fair and open 
Trial, for the greater vindication of his honor, and manifeftatioh 
of hisjuftice to the World. And altho’ God’s Judgments even in 
this World be lometimes fo remarkable, that we cannot but fee 
a hand of Providence 111 them, yet they are but few whom God 
doth io remarkably punifti here, to make us more firmly believe a 
day of Judgment to come. Which tho’ it be moft clearly and 
fully reveal’d in Scripture, yet the Heathens themfelves from mere 
R6afon have had fuch a perfuafion of it, that they have given this 
as another great reafon, why God did forbear to punifh wicked 
Men here, becaufe he did referye them for future punifhmens. 

Y y For, 
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For, as the fame Moralift fpeaks in the fame Difeourfe concernihgt 
Soul) 'a yntgimi utntf itSXro'f rpOl r pin, 'fa iS ti-u •nyxfai % *®© T ' 

xiflm,, This prefent life is the place of the Soul’s combat, which 
when it hath finijh’d, it then receives according to its perfor- 
mance of it. And as he before fpeakS) £« «« **v®“ • &f ©•• *f» mdmmdiA 

-f arJftririnK fi&uit, t £ CM ««» >Wnr<?», arwpsASt V«(gpfc * “£ jjtU 


fame reafon which confirms Providence , doth like wife confirm the. 
Immortality of the Soul } and if one be taken away, the other follows 

Ofay /i rjf w&i r}r 'nX/j’rri. ft,£)ber iUii to £ fyuvgloc* jdfld if 

the Soul doth fnbfifi after, death , it ftands to the greatejl rea- 


fon, that it Jhould there rccieve either reward or punijhment. Thus 
we fee how far Natural Light, and Moral Reafon will carry Men 


in the vindicating of Divine Providence, as to the prefent impu- 
nity of wicked Men. 

xxii. The other part which concerns the fujferings of good Men, ta 
not of fo great difficulty, becaufe there are none fo good as not to 
have a mixture of evil in them, and as they have a mixture of evil. 


fo they have but a mixture of punifliment*, none lying under fo 
great miferies here, but withal they have fome fhare in the com- 
forts of this Life. And therefore it is lefs wonder, that this pare 
of Divine Providence which concerns the futferings of Men, hath 
not wanted fome among the Heathen Moralifts , who have made 
it their defign to vindicate it j which fetting afide what Simplicius 
on Epittetus, and many others have done, is fully performed by 
Seneca in his Trad on this fubjed, Cur bonis male fit, cum fit Pro- 
videntia (as Muretus reft ores the title of that Book) wherein thel'e 
following accounts are given of it. 

i. God brings them up as his Children under Jharp difeipline for 
strut, it their future benefit. A good Man in Seneca's language is, c Di(ci- 
. erovid. c.i. pulus ’Dei, amulatorque, & vera Orogenies : which in the language 
of the Scripture is, one taught of God, and a follower of God, and 
one born of him. Now, faith he. Parens ille magnt ficus, virtutum 
ndn lenis exatior , ficut feveri patres, durius e due at. God, who is 
the great Father of good Men , keeps them under difeipline while 
under age, and by hardjhip fits them for the prattice of Virtue. 
Thence he bids us take notice of the different indulgence of Fa- 
thers and Mothers to their Children the Father he hallcns them 


to School, fuffers them not to be idle on their play-days, makes 
them toil, and fometimes cry ■, the Mother fhe is all for holding 
them in her lap, keeping them out of the Sun, and from catching 
cold, would not willingly have them either cry or take pains. Pa- 
trium habet Deus adverfus bonos animttm , & iUos fortius amat. 
God bears the indulgence of a Father towards his Children , and 
htves them with greater f ever it y. 

2. Good Men receive benefit by their fufferings i Quiequid evenit in 
fuum colorem trahit , faith Seneca of a good Man, which in the 
language of the Apoftleis, Every thing works together for his good. 
The fea lofeth nothing, faith he, of its faltnefs by the rivers running 
into it, neither doth a good Man by the current of his fufferings. And 
of all benefits which he receives, that of the exercife and trial of 
his Virtue and Patience is moft difcernible. Marcet fine adverfa - 
rio virtus as fbon as Carthage was deftroy’d, Rome fell to Luxury : 
True IVreftlers defire to have fome to try their Jlrength upon them j 
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Cut non induftrio otium poena eft? An 'active fpirit hates idlenels and 
cowardife •, For, etiamfi ceciderit, de genu pugnat, tho' his legs be 
cut off. \ he will fight on his knees. 

3. It redounds to God’s honor, when good Men bear up under 
fufferings. Ecce par Deo dignum , virtus fortis cum mala fortuna • 
compofitus. It is a fpc&acle God delights to fee, a good Man com- 
bat with calamities. God doth in Seneca’s phrafe quofdam fafti- 
dio tranfire , pajfeth them by in a flight ; An old wreftler fronts to 
contend wtth a Coward, one who is vinci paratus, ready to yield 
up prefently. Calamitates fub jugum mittere proprium magni viri eft , 

It argues a noble fpirit to be able to fubdue miferies. 

.4. It tends to the trial - and increafe of their ftrength. Seneca 
highly extols that fpeech of the Philofopher ‘Demetrius, Nihil in- 

* felicius eo cut nihil unquam evenit adverft non licuit enim illi fe ex - 
periri. He is the moll unhappy Man who never knew what mi- 
fery meant ; for he could never know what he was able to bear. 
And, as he faith, to pafs one’s Life away fine morfu animi , with- 
out any trouble, it is ignowre rerum natura alteram partem, not .to 
know what is upon the reverfc of Nature. Idem licet fecerint • qui 
integri revertuntur ex acie , magis fpettatur qui faucius redit. Tho* 
he that comes home found, might fight as well as he that is wound- 
ed; yet the wounded perfon hath th$ more pity, and is raoft cry*d 4 
up for his valor. Their jlot is feen in a Tempelt, a Souldier in the 
Battel, and a good Man in Sufferings. Goa doth by fuch as Ma- 
ilers do by Scholars, qui plus labor is ab his exigunt , quibus certior % 

• J (fits eft i who fet the bell Wits the hardefl tasks. 

y. God exercifeth good Men with fufferings, to difeover the indif- 
ference of thofe things which Men value fo much in the World, when 
he denies them to good Men. Blindnefs would be hateful, if none 
were blind but filch whole Eyes were put out; and therefore Ap- 
pius .and Metellus were blind. Riches are no good things, there- 
fore the worft as well as the bell have them. „ Nullo modo magis 
pot eft Deus concupita traducere, qmpn ft ilia ad turpiffimos defert, ab 
optimis abigit. God could not traduce or defame thofe things more 
which Men delire lo much, than by taking them away from the 
bell of Men, and giving them to the worft. 

6 - That they might be examples to others of patience and conftancy : 
For, as Seneca concludes, Nati funt in exemplar, they are born to 
be patterns to others. If to thefe things we add what the Word 
of God difeovers concerning the nature, grounds, and ends of 
afflictions, and that Glory which fhall be reveal’d, in companion 
with which exceeding weight of Glory, thefe light and moment any afr 
fliHions are not at aU to be valu'd-, then we have a clear and full 
vindication of Divine Providence, as to the lufferings of good Men, 
as well as to the impunity of fuch as are wicked. But how- 
ever, from hence we fee how far the mere light of Reafbn hath car- * 
ried Men in relblving thefe difficulties concerning God’s Provi- 
dence in the World, and .what a rational account may be given of 
them, liippofing evil of punifhment to arife from fin, afid that 
there is a God m the World, who is ready to punifh the wicked, 
and to reward the good: Which was the thing to be lhew’d. 

Yy 1 CHAP. * 
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CHAP. IV. 

4 

Of die Origin of Nations. 

I. AH Mankind deriv'd from A4am, if the Scriptures he true. 

II. T hi contrary fuppojition an mtroduBion to Athetfm . HI. 

The truth of the Hifiary of the Hood. The pajfibility of an' 
mherfal Deluge provd. IV. The Hood anivtrfal as to Man- 
kind, vdretber mrverfed as to the Earth and Animals $ non r- 
cejfity of averting either. V. Tet fuppofing the pojfibdity of 
it demonfkatei 'without creation of new Waters. VI. Of 
the Fountains of the Deep. The proportion which the height 
of Mountains hears to the Diameter of the Earth. No Mom- 
. tains much above three Mile perpendicular * Of the origin of 
Fountains. The opinion of Ariftotle and others concerning h 
difcufs’d. .The true account of them from the vapors arifeng 
from the mafs of fubterraneous Waters. VII. Of the capo- 
• city of the Ark for receiving the Animals , from Butco and o- 

thers. VIII. The truth of the Deluge from the TejHmony of 
Heathen Nations. Of the propagation of Nations from 

Noah’jr Poflcrity. IX. Of the beginning of the A (Tyrian 

Empire. . The multiplication of Mankind after the Flood. Of 
' the Chronology of the LXX. Of the time between the Flood 

and Abraham, and the advantages of it. X. Of the pre- 
tenfe of fuch Nations , who calTd themf elves Aborigines. 
XI. A difcourfe concerning the firjl Planters of Greece : the 
common opinion propounded and rrje&ed. The Heilens vorre 
net the firjl Inhabitants of Greece, but the Pelafgi. The large 
fpread of them over the parts of Greece. XII. Of their 
language different from the Greeks. XIII. Whence theft Pc- 
la(gi came $ that Phaleg was the Pelaigus of Greece, and 
• the Leader of that Colony , provd from Epipnanius. XIV. 
The language of the PelaJgi in Greece Oriental : thence an ac- 
count given of the many Hebrew words m the Greek language, 
and the remainders of the Eaffem languages in the Ijlands of 
Greece, both which not from the Phoenicians, as Bochartus 
thinks, but from the old Pelalgi. X V. Of the ground of the 
affinity between the Jews and Lacedaattonians. Of the Peo- 
pling of America. 
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T H E next thing we proceed to give a rational account of, in 
the Hiftory of the firft Ages of the World contain’d in Scri- 
pture, is the peopling the World from Adam. Whichis of great 
conlequence for us to underftand, not only for the fatisfaftion of 
our curiolity as to the true Origin of Nations, but alio in order to 
our believing the truth of the Scriptures, and the univerfal effects 
of the fall of Man. Neither of which can be fufficiently clear’d 
without this. For as it is hard to conceive how the cfte&s of 
Man’s fall ihould extend to all Mankind, unleis all Mankind were 
propagated from Adam -, fo it is unconceivable how the account of 
things given in Scripture ffiould be true, if there were perfons exi- 
ftent in the World long before Adam was. Since the Scripture doth 
fo plainly affirm, That God hath made of one blood all Nations A&tj.t*. 
of Men , for to dwell on the face of the Earth-, feme Greek Co- 
pies read it »$ »>»<• leaving out which the vulgar Latin fol- 

lows: the Arabic Veriton to explain both, reads it ex honune^ or 
as de T>ieu renders it ex Adamo uno , there being but the difference 
pf one letter in the Eaftern languages between and DIN, the one 
denoting Blood, and the other Man. But if we take it as our 
more ordinary Copies read it •'$ «'«« mf&r <$k yet thereby it is plain, 
that the meaning is not, that all Mankind was made of the fame 
uniform Matter, as the Author of the c Pra-Adamites weakly ima-* 
gin’d(for by thatreafon, not only Mankind, but the whole World 
might be (aid to be •{ •»« of the fame blood, iince all things 

in the World were at firft form’d out of the fame Matter) but<w** 
is taken there in the fenfe in which it occurs in the beft Greek Au- 
thors for the flock out of which Men come : So Homer , 


Him. 0- 




Ei y tfjLoe ton f@) ajjua.T&' 

Thence thole who are near Relations, are call’d in Sophocles, •<’ 
m/ipto 1 , thence the name of Conlanguinity for nearnels of Relati- 
on j and Virgil ufeth fanguis in the lame fenle. 


• Trojanb a fangume duct. . 

So that the Apollle’s meaning is, that however Merf now arc fo 
dilpers’d in their habitations, and diifer fo much in Language and 
Culloms from each other, yet they were all originally of the lame 
frock, and did derive their fuccemon. from that firft Man wljom 
God created* Neither can it be conceiv’d on what account Adam 
in the Scripture is call’d the firft Man, and that hewas made a li ving lCor 
foul, and of the earth, earthy j unleis it were to denote that he 47 . ’ 
was ablblutely the firft of his kind, and fo was to be the ftandard 
and mealure of all that, follows. And when our Savior would re- 
duce all things to the beginning, he inllanceth in thole words 
which were pronounc'd, after Eve was form’d. But from the be * Mark lo 
ginning of thd creation God made them Male and Female } for 6, 7. 
this cauje Jhall a Man leave Father and Mother , and cleave un- 
to hit Wife. Now nothing can be more plain andeafie than from 
hence to argue thus* thole of whom* thefe words were lpoken, 
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were the firft Male and Female which were made in the beginning 
of the Creation •, but it is evident thefe words were fpoken of A- 
Gea. 1.1 j, dam and Eve: And Adam faid, this is now bone of my Bone, and 
flejh of my flejh: therefore Jhall a Man leave his Father and his Mo- 
ther, and jhall cleave unto his IVife. If the Scriptures then of the 
New Tejlament be true, it is mod plain anjJ evident that all Man- 
kind is defeended from Adam} ana no lefs confpicuous is it from 
the Hiftory of the Creation as deliver’d by Mofes. 
ii. For how*neceflary had it been for Mofes, when he was giving 
an account oft the origin of things, to have difeover’d by whom’ 
the World was firft planted, if there had been any filch Plantati- 
on before Adam s but to fay that all the defign of Mofes was on- 
ly to give an account of the Origin and Hiftory of the JewiJh Na- 
tion, and that Adam was only the firft of that ftock* is manifeft- 
Jy ridiculous, it being fo clear, that not only from Adam 2nd Noah, 
but from Sem, Abraham , and Ifaac came other Nations befides 
that of Jews. And by the lame reafon that it is faid, that Mofes 
only fpeaks of the origin of the JewiJh Nation in the Hiftory of 
Adam, it may as well be faid that Mofes fpeaks only of the mak- 
ing of Canaan , and that part of the Heavens which are over irj 
when he deferibes the Creation of. the World in the fix days 
work. For why may not the E.arth in the fecond verfc of Genejis 
* be as well underftood of the Land of Judea , and the Light and 
production , of Animals and Vegetables refer only to that, as to 
underhand it fo in reference to the Flood, and in many other paf- 
fages relating to thofe eldeft times ? But the Author of that Hy- 
pothecs anfwers. That the firfi Chapter of Genefis may relate to the 
true origin of theWorld and the firjt Peopling of it, but in the fe- 
cond Mofes begins to give an account of the firfi Man andJVomanof 
the JewiJh" Nation, very probable ! but if this be not a putting 
afunder thofe which God hath joyn’d together, nothing is. For 
doth not Mofes plainly at firft give an account of the formation 
of things in the firft fix days, and of his Reftonthefeventh? But 
how could he be faid to have refted then from the works*of Creation, 
if after this follow’d the Formation of Adam and Eve in the fecond 
Chapter? Befides if the forming of Man mention’d, Gen. i. 7. be 
diftind from that mention’d, Gen. 1. if. then by all parity of 
Reafon, nyVjin the Generations of Heaven and Earth 

mention’d, Tien. 2. 4. muft be diftind from the Creation of the 
Heaven and Earth mention’d, Gen. 1. 1. Andfoif there werean- 
, other Creation of Heaven and Earth belonging to the Jews in 
Gen. 2. we may like wife believe that there was a new Creation of 
Man and Woman in that Chapter diftind from that; mention’d in 
the former. Again-further, if there had been any fuch Perfonsin 
the World before Adam, no doubt Adam himfelf was ignorant of 
them j or elfe it had been a falfe and ridiculous account which he 
gives of the name of his Wife *lin becaufe Jbe was *nwDN the Mo- 
Gen- 3. 10. ther of all living. Not of all living things, for that had been a 
more proper* delcription of a Ceres , or Magna Mater, or TDiana 
multimammia, of. our Grand-mother the Earth, but certainly it ex- 
tends to all of the kind, that all living Creatures that are of Hu- 
man Nature came from her. So the Chaldee. Paraphraft under- 
ftands it, fhe was call’d Hama, becaufe fhe was WJN mow 
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the Mother of all thefons of Men. And io the Arabic Verfion, s t u*n.j, 
quia ip fa fuit mater omnis viventis rationalis. To which pur- 
pofe our Learned Selden cites the verfion of the Mauritanian Jews, *. y. f. if 
and the Terfic of Tawajtus. 

But whatever the Credit or Authority of thefe Verfions be, 
this is mod certain, that Adam had no reafon at all to have given 
this name to his Wife, as being the Mother of all living, if there 
had been any of Mankind exifting in the World from other Mo- 
thers, whicn had been long before Eve was form’d. So that we 
"find it plain and clear, that if the report given of things in Scri- 
pture be true, the Hypothecs of Era-Adamites is undoubtedly 
falle. And certainly who ever ferioufly confiders the frequent Re- 
flexions on the Authority of the Scriptures which were call by 
the Author of that Fiftion, and his endeavoring on all occafions 
to derogate from the Miracles recorded in it, may eafily lufpedfc 
4:he defign of that Author was not to gain any credit to his Opi- 
nion from thole Arguments from Scripture, which he makes (hew 
of (which are pitifully weak and ridiculous) but having by the 
help of fuch Arguments made his Opinion more plaufible, his 
hope was that his Opinion would in time undermine the Scriptures 
themlelves-, when he had made it appear that the account given 
in the Scriptures of the plantation of the World was unfatisrafto- 
ry, fince there were Men before Adam , which the Scriptures to 
pleale the JewiJh Nation take no notice of. So that after he had 
attempted to proftitute the Scriptures to his Opinion, his next 
work nad been to have turn’d them out of doors, as not of credit 
to be rely’d on by any, when they were fo common to every Opi- 
nion. But how impious, abfiird and rude that attempt was upon 
the lacred and inviolable Authority of the Scriptures, hath been 
lb fully difeover’d by his very many not unlearned Adverfaries, 
that it might feem needlefs fo much as to have taken notice of lo 
weakly grounded, and infirmly prov’d an Opinion, had it not thus 
far lain in my way in order to the clearing tne true origin of Na- 
tions according to the Scriptures. The main foundations of which 
fabulous Opinion lying chiefly in the pretended Antiquities of the 
Chaldaans, ^/Egyptians, and others, have been fully taken away 
in our firft Book, where our whole defign was to manifeft the 
want of credibility in thole accounts of ancient times, which are 
deliver’d by Heathen Nations in oppofition to the Scriptures. 

There is nothing at all in Scripture from the Creation of Adam to 
the Flood which leems to give any countenance to that Figment, 
but only what may be eafily relolv’d from theconfiderationof the 
great concifenels of the Mofaic Hiftory, in reporting that |ong in- 
terval of time which was between the rail of Adam, and the Flood 
by means of which concifenels fuch things are reported as Ibeedi- 
ly done, becaufe immediately fucceeding in the ftory, which ask-* 
ed a very confiderable time before they could be effe&ed > and be- 
fides all things which were done before the Flood, being all quite 
obliterated by it, and all the numerous Polterity of Adam being 
then deftroy’d (only Noah and his Family excepted) to whatpur- 
pofe had it been any further to have reported the pafiages before 
the Flood, otherwife than thereby to let us underftand the certain- 
ty of the fuccelfion of Perfons from Adam, and fuch Actions in 
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thofe times which might be remarkable difcoveries of God’s Pro- 
vidence and Man’s Wickednefs in it •, which being moft apparent 
at firft in Cain and his Pofterity, did by degrees lb fpreaa it felf 
over the face of the then inhabited World, that the juft God was 
thereby provok’d to lend a Deluge among them to fweep away the 
prelent fnhabitans, to make room for another Generation to luc- 
ceed them. 

ni. This therefore we now come to confider, viz. The Hiftory of 
the Flood , and the certainty of the propagation of the World 
from the Pofterity of Noah after the Flood. .1 begin with the 
Hiftory of the Flood it felf, as to which two things will be fu/5- 
cient to demonftrate the truth of it. i. If there be nothing in it 
repugnant to Reafon. 2 . If we have fufficient evidence of the truth 
of it, from fuch who yet have not believ'd the Scriptures. There 
are only two things which fcem queftionable to Realon concern- 
ing the Flood ■, the firft, is, concerning the pajjibility of the Flood 
it felf } the other is, concerning the capacity eft he Ark for preferv- 
ing all kinds of Animals. The only ground of questioning the 
poflibility of fuch a Flood, as that is related in Scripture, hath 
been from hence, that fome have fuppos’d itimpoflible,thataIlrhe 
Water which is contain’d in the Air, fuppofing it to fall down, 
Ihould raife the lurface of Water upon the Earth a foot and a half 
in height i fo that either new Waters muft be created to overflow 
the Eath, or elfe there muft be fuppos’d a Rarefaction of the Wa- 
ter contain’d in the Sea and all Rivers, fo that it muft take up at 
leall: fifteen times the fpace that now it doth * but then, they fay, 
if the Water had been thus rarefy ’d, could neither havedeftroy’d 
Man nor Beall, neither could Noah's Ark have been born up by 
it any more than by liquid Air. To this therefore I anlwer. 

Firft, I cannot fee any urgent neceflity from the Scripture toaf- 
fert, that the Flood did fpread it felf over all the furface of the 
Earth. That all Mankind (thole in the Ark excepted) were de- 
ltroy’d by it, is moft certain according to the Scriptures. When 
Gen. 6. f, theoccafion of the Flood is thus exprefs’d, And God faw that the 
wickednefs of Man was great upon Earth , and that every imagina- 
tion of the thoughts of his Heart was only evil continually. And 
the Lord faid, / will deftroy Man whom I have created from the. 
face of the Earth. It could not be then any particular Deluge of 
lo fiiiall a Country as Raleftine, which is here exprels’d, as fome 
have ridiculoufly imagin’d •, for we find an univerial corruption in 
the Earth mention’d as the caufei an univerfal threatning upon all 
Men for this caufe * and afterwards an univerial deftruction expref 
Gen. 7. 11. fed, as the effeCt of this Flood. And all fiefh died that moved up- 
on the Earth, and every Man. And every living fubftance was de- 
ftroy ed which was upon the face of the ground, both Man and Cat - 
v. die, and the creeping things, and the Fowl of the Heaven , and they 
were deftroyed from the Earth, and Noah only remained alive, and 
they that were with him in the Ark. So then it is evident that the 
Flood was univerial as tt> Mankind * but from thence follows no 
neceflity at all of aflerting the univerfality of it as to theGlobeof 
the Earth, unlefs it be fufficiently prov’d that the whole Earth was 
Peopled before the Flood: whicn I defpair of ever feeing prov’d. 
Ana what Reafon, can there be to extend the Flood beyond the oc- 
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cafion of it, which was the corruption of Mankind? Anditieems 
very drange that in fo fhort an interval in companion, as that was 
front Adam to the Flood according to the ordinary computation, 
viz,. years, and not much above two thoufand, according 

to the larged, the World fhould then be fully Peopled, when in 
io much longer a fpace of time fince the Flood to this day, the 
Earth is capable of receiving far more Inhabitants, than now it 
hath. The only probability then left for aflcrting the univerfality 
of the Flood, as to the Globe of the Earth, is from the Dedru- 
(dion of all living Creatures together with Man •, now tho’ Men 
might not have fpread themfclves over the whole lurface of the 
Earth, yet Beads and creeping Things might which were all de- 
droy’d with the Flood: For it is laid, That all fiefh died that 
moved upon the Earthy both of fowl and of cattle , and of beajl , 
and of every creeping things that creepeth upon the Earth , and 
every Man. To what end fhould there be not only a note of uni- 
verfality added, but fuch a particular enumeration of the feveral 
kinds of Beads, creeping Things, and Fowls, if they were not 
all dedroy’d? To this I anfwer. I grant as far as the Flood ex- 
tended all thefe were dedroy’d j but I lee no reafon to extend the 
dedrudtiop of thefe beyond that compafs and fpace of Earth where 
Men inhabited : .Jfecaule the punifliment upon the Beads was oc- 
cafion’d by, arid could not but be concomitant with the dedru&i- 
on of Mankind, but (the occalretjvof the Deluge being the Sin of 
Man, who was punifh’d in the Beads, that were dedroy’d for his 
fake, as well as in himfelf) where the occafion.was not, as where 
there were Animals, and no Men, there feems no neceflity of ex- 
tending the Flood thither. But to what end then, it will be rqply- 
ed, c Dtd God command Noah with fo much care to take of all 
kind of Beajls , and Birds , and creeping Things into the Ark with 
Bim y if all thefe living Creatures were not dejlroyed by the Flood? 

I anfwer, becaufc all thofe things were dedroy’d where ever, the 
Flood was* fuppofe then the whole Continent of AJia was Peo- 

f led before the Flood, which is as much as we may in reafon fuppofe, 
fay, all the living Creatures in that Continent were all dedroy’d *, 
or if we may fuppofe it to have extended over our whole Conti- 
nent of the anciently known World* what reafon would there be 
that in the oppofite part of the Globe, viz. America , which we 
fuppofe to be unpeopled then, all the living Creatures fhould 
there be dedroy’d, becaufe Men had finned in this ? And would 
there not on this fuppofttion have been a fufheient reafon to pre- 
ferve living. Creatures in the Ark for future propagation, when all . 
other living Creatures extant had been in fuch remote places as 
would not have been acceflible by them in many Generations, and 
thofe Beads growing wild for want of Inhabitants, would not 
have prov’d prefently ferviceablc for the ufe of Men after the 
Flood ? Which was certainly the main thing look’d at in the pre- 
fervation of them in the Ark, that Men might have all of tnem 
ready for their ufe after the Flood, which could not have been, 
had not the feveral kinds been preferv’d in the Ark, altho’ we fup- 
pofe them not dedroy’d in all parts of the World. 

All this proceeds on fiippofition that Animals were propagated iv. 
much further in the World than Men were, before the Flood. 
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I confefs feems very probable to me on this 
cayfe the production of Animals is parallel in Genefis with that of 
Filhes, and both of them different from Man-, For God faithi 
Let the waters bring forth every moving Creature that hith life % 
viz. Fifii and Fowl', and accordingly it is laid, that the 1 ' patera 
brought forth abundantly every living Creature after thin khtdi 
and every Fowl after his kind. Accordingly in the prodtt&ionof 
Beads, we read, Let the Earth bring forth the living Creature 
after his kind , Cattle , and creeping thing , and Beajl ef tke Earth 
after^ lots kind , and it was fo: But in the production of Mart, it 
is ufd> Let us make Man in our own likcnefs. From hdnee I 
obferve this difference between the production of Anibiils, afnd 
of Man, that in the one God gave a prolific Power to 1 '-tf&T&rtfl 
and Waters for production of the feveral living Creattttei Which 
came from th^mj fb that the feminal principles of them weffc con- 
tain’d in the Matter out of which they were produc’d} WWeifWa$ 
Other, wife in Man, who was made by a peculiar Hand of thergreat 
Creator himfelf, who thence is faid to have formed Man df the &jh>f 
the groujrd- Now therefore altho’ there were but one Male laid 
Female of Mankind at firft, which had a fpecial formation by God 
himfelf } yet there is no rcafon we Ihould concave it to be fo as 
to the Production of other living Creatures, ' whether-'Fifh, or 
Fowl, or Beafts} but the prolific Virtue being by Gon’spdwergi- 
ven to that material principle out of which they were forttt’d, lt 
may very well be fuppos’d that many of the fame kind wereat firft 
produc’d- For.it feems- very ftrange to imagin that in the whole 
Ocean there Ihould be only two or a kind produc’d} butFifhafld 
Fovd both arifing from the Water, we may have juft reafon-fe> 
think, that the Waters being feparated before this prolific VirWe 
was communicated to the whole mals of Waters, might ’in the 
feveral parts of the Globe of the Earth, bring forth both Fife ana 
Fowl after their kinds. The fame I fay of the produChofl of A- 
nimals in the fixth days work, which are rank’d into three forts. 
Cattle, creeping Things, and Beafts of the Earth after their lfinds } 
now God faying, Let the Earth bring forth her living Creatures* 
(and that after the Waters had divided fome parts of the Earth 
from other, fo that there could be no paftage for the Cattte, creep- 
ing Things, and Beafts out of one part into another, without the 
help of Man,) it feems very probable that at leaft tfiofe p&tts of 
the Earth which were thus divided from each other, did being forth 
tlieie feveral living Creatures after their kinds, which did after 
propagate in thofe parts without being brought thither.by the hblp 
of Man. If now this.fuppofition be embrac’d, t»y it we- pfetbfit- 
ly clear our felves of many difficulties concerning the propagation 
of Animals in the World, and their conversion in the 
which many have been fo much to feek for latisfa&km in, A* 
how the unknown kind of Serpents in Brajtb the feaw-b^fjr’d 
Creature of the Indies , and all thofe ftrange fpecicS bf Arthtlals 
- fecn in the JVejl-lndies ihould either come into the 'Noah, 

or be convey’d out of it into thofe Countries which 5 divided 

from that Continent where the Flood was by fo vaft ail Recall on 
the one fide, and at leaft fo large a trad of Land on thednfc: 
pofing any paftage out of one Continent into another, “Whichyet 
hath not been difeover’d.) Beftdes, fome kind of Animals cannot 
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live out of that particular Clime wherein they are; and there are 
many forts of Animals difcover’d in America , and the adjoyning 
Ifland, which have left no remainders of themfelves in thefe parts 
of the World. And it feems very ftrange that thefe Ihould pro- 
pagate into thofe remote parts of the World from the place or the 
Flood, and leave none at all of their number behind them in thofe 
parts from whence they were propagated. Thefe things at leaft 
make that Opinion very probable which extends the produftion of 
Animals beyond that of Mankind in the old World, and that the 
Flood tho’ it deftroy’d all Mankind, and every living Creature 
. within that compafs wherein Mankind inhabited, yet might not 
extend it felf to thofe parts, and the Animals therein, in which 
Men had never inhabited. And by this means we need not make 
fo many Miracles as fome are fain to do about the Flood-; and all 
thofe difficulties concerning the propagation of Animals do of 
themfelves vanifh and fall to the ground. This is the firft way of 
refolving the difficulty concerning the poffibility of the Flood, by 
aflerting it not to have been over the whole Globe of the Earth, 
but only over thofe parts where Mankind Inhabited. 

' Secondly , Suppofe the Flood to have been over the whole Globe v - 
of the Earth, yet there might have' been Water enough to have 
over- whelm’d it to the height mention’d in Scripture. For which 
we are to confider that many caufes concurr’d to the making of 
this Deluge ; firft, the Air was condens’d into Clouds, and thofe 
fell down with continu’d force and violence, not breaking into 
. - drops, but all in a body (which Sir Walter Rawleigh parallels with sir Walter 
the fpouts of the Weft-Indies' ) which are thence call’d the Cata- ^ 
rafts or Flood-gates of Heaven, God loofening (as he exprefteth flofy. 
it) the power retentive which was in the Clouds, and fo the Wa- 
ters muft needs fall in abundance, according to the expreffion of 
Job-, Behold he with-holdeth the waters, arid they dry up, alfo he J<*- »****■• 
fendeth them out, and they overturn the Earth. Now I fay, altho’ 
thefe Waters falling down with fo much fury and violence, as well 
as in fo great abundance might quickly deftroy all living Creatures; 
yet this was not all for God who held in the Ocean within its 
bounds, whereby he faith to it, Thus far it ft all go, and no further, 
might then give it commiffion to execute his J uftice upon the fin- 
ful World: and to all this, we have another caufe of the Deluge, 
which was, That the Fountains of the great Deep were broken Geo. 7.11. 
up. By which Vatablus, mod probably underftands, Immenfamil- 
lam & profundam aquarum copiam qua eft fubter t err am, that 
vaft body of Water which lies in the bowels of the Earth; now 
when all thefe Fountains were broken up, and the Waters within 
the Earth rufh out with violence and impetuofity upon it* it jnuft 
needs caufe an Inundation fo great as that is mention’d in the Scri- 
pture. For as that judicious Hiftorian Sir W. Rawleigh obferves, sir Walter 
Let us confider that the Earth had above 21000 Miles compafs, ^ eigh 
the Diameter of the Earth according to that Circle 7000 Miles, 
and then from the Superficies to the Center 3 yoo Miles ; take then 
the higheft Mountain of the World, Caucafus, Taurus, Tenerijf, 
or any other,, and I do not find, faith he, that the higheft exceeds 
thirty Miles in height : It is not then impoffible, anlwering Rea- 
fon with Reafon, that all thofe Waters mixed within the Earth, 
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foo Miles deep, ffiould be able to cover the Ipace of 30 Miles in 
icight, which 30 Miles upright being found in the depths of the 
Earth 1 16 times} for the Fountains of the great Deep were bro- 
ken, and the Waters drawn out of the bowels of the Earth. But 
then withal, laith he, if we confider the proportion which the , 
Earth bears to the Air about it, we may eafily underftand thepoft- I 

libility of the Flood, without any 'new creation of Waters -, for ' 

luppofing fo much Air to be condens’d, and fo turn’d into Water 
which doth encompafs the Earth, it will not feem ftrange to Men 
of Judgment, yea but of ordinary Underftanding, that the Earth 
(God fo pleaung) j was cover’d over with Waters, without any 
new Creation. But this will yet appear more probable, if the height 
of the higheft Mountains doth bear no greater proportion to 
the Diameter of the Earth, than of the .1670 part to the whole, 
fuppofing the Diameter of the Earth to be 83 Miles, asR.Gaf- 
fendus computes both. And it is more than probable, that Men 
have exceedingly miftaken, as to the height of Mountains, which 
comes To fhort of what Sir Walter Rayleigh allows to them, that 
the higheft Mountain in the World will not be found to be five 
direft Miles in height, taking the altitude of them from the Plain 
they ftand upon. Olympus whole heigth is focxtoll’d by thePocts 
and ancient Greeks , that it is laid to exceed the Clouds ; yet Rht- 
tarch tells us that Xenagoras meafur'd it, and found it not to exceed | 
a Mile and half perpendicular and about 70 Paces. Much about ■ 
the fame height Rimy faith that Tic tear ckus found the Mountain j 
Relion to be. The Mount Athos is luppos’d of extraordinary ^ 
height, becaufe it cafts its ffiadow into the Ifie of Lemnos , which ( 
according to Rimy was 87 Miles, yet Gajfendcus allows it but two | 
Miles in height-, but Ifaac VoJJius in a learned difeourfe concern- 1 
ing the height of Mountains in his Notes on Romponius Mela , . 
doth not allow above 10 or 11 Furlongs at molt to the height of [ 
Mount Athos. Caucafus by Ricciolus is fa id to be fi N files in j| 
height: GaJJendus allowing it to be higher than Athos or Olympus, ^ 
yet conceives it not above three or four Miles at mqft -, but yet [ j 
rt ifftus will not yield it above two Miles perpendicular, for which r 
he gives this very good realbn ; Roly bins affirms, there is no Moun- 1* 
tain in Greece which may not be alcended in a days time, a<id makes ; 
the higheft Mountain there not to exceed 10 Furlongs; which, 
faith Vojffius, it is Icarce poflible for any one to reach unlcft he be ^ 
a Mountainer born; any other will fcarcc be able to afeend above l 
fix Furlongs perpendicular; for in the afeent of a Mountain every L 
Pace doth reach but to an hand breadth perpendicular; but if we f 
do allow eight Furlongs to a days afeent, yet thereby it will ap- ( 
pear that the higheft Mountains in the World are not above t wen- 1 
ry fdur Furlongs in height, fincc they may be alcended* in three , 
days time: and it is affirm’d of the top of Mount Caucafus, that • 
it may be afeended in lefs than the com pa fs of three days, anf , 
therefore cannot be much above two Miles in height. Which may ( 
be the eaficr believ’d of any other Mountain, when that which is ! 
reputed the higeft of the World, viz the Rike of Tour iff, w.hich ■ 
the ^ Inhabitants call Rica de Terraria, may be afeended in tbit com- 
paft of time, viz. three days: for in the Months of July 
gujl (which are the only Months in which Men can afeend it, -be- 
er. ufief 
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caule all other times of the year Snow lies upon it, altho’ neither in 
the Ille of Teneriff nor any other of the Canary -ljlands there be v - VaTeni - 
Snow ever feen) the Inhabitants then afeend to the top of it in 
three days time, which top. of it is not Pyramidal but plain, from ii.uo. 
whence they gather fome Sulphurous Stones, which are carry’din Wi- 
great Quantities into Spain. So that according to the proportion 
of eight Furlongs to a days journey, this Tike of Teneriff will not 
exceed the height of a German Mile perpendicular, as Varenius 
con fefleth, than which he thinks likewile, that no Mountain in the 
World is higher. For what Tliny fpeaks of the Alps being fifty 
Miles in height, mull be underftood not perpendicular, but in re- 
gard of the obliquity of the afeent of it* lb that he might account 
fo much from the foot of the Alps to the top of them, and yet 
the Alps in a perpendicular line not come near the height of a Ger- 
man Mile. If then the higheft Mountains do not exceed much a- 
bove three Miles in height, (for the Spaniards themfelves affirm, 
that thofe lofty Mountiansof Teru> in companion of which, they 
lay, the Alps are but like Cottages, may be alcended in four days com- 
pafs,)we fee from hence then far greater probability, how the watersin 
the time of the general Flood might overtop the higheft Mountains. 

Efpecially if it be made evident that there is lo great an Abyls vi. 
of fubterraneous Waters, that the breaking open of the Fountains 
of it may fo much increale the Inundation ariling from the Clouds, 
and from the breaking in of the Ocean upon the main Land. And . 
that there is luch a mafs of Waters in the body of the Earth, is 
evident from the origin of Fountains-, for the opinion of Ariflotle 
imputing them to the condenlation of Air in the Caverns of the 
Earth, and that of other Philofophers alcribing them to the fall of 
Rain-water receiv’d into luch Ciftcrns in the Earth which are ca- 
pable of receiving it, are both equally unlatisfa&ory, unlefs we 
luppole a mafs of Waters in the Bowels of the Earth, which may 
be as the common ftock to liiply thole Fountains with. For it is 
very hard conceiving, how mere Air ffiould be lo far condens’d, 
as to caufe not only fuch a number of Fountains, but lo great a quan- 
tity of Water as runs into the Sea by thole Rivers which come from 
them, (as the River Volga is fuppos’d to empty fo much Water in 
a years time into the Cafpian Sea, as might fifth ce toco ver the whole 
Earthy) by which likewile it is mod evident that there muft be 
lome fubterranean paflages into the Sea, or clle of neceffity, by 
that abundance of Water which continually runs into it from the 
Rivers, it would overflow and drown the World. And from this 
multitude of Waters which comes from Fountains, it is likewile 
evident, that the origin of Fountains cannot be merely from fuch 
Water which falls from' the Clouds, w’hich would never luffice to 
maintain lo full and uninterrupted a ftream as many Fountains have: 
Elpecially if that be true w hich fome aflert, that Rain-water doth 
never moiften the Earth above ten foot deep, for of far greater 
profundity many Fountains are. And befides, the Rain-water 
runs moft upon the furface of the Earth, and fo doth rather fwell 
the Rivers, which thereby run with greater force intheirpaflageto 
the Ocean, and doth not lodg it felf prefcntly in the Earth, e- 
fpeciallyif it defeends in a greater quantity, which*alone is able to 
fill fuch Cifterns fuppos’d to be in the Earth, efpecially in Moun- 
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tainsj which may keep a ftream continually running 
fore we may acknowledg chat the fail of Rain may much coddilbe 
to the over-flowing and continuance of Fountains, as is evident fry 
the greater force or Springs after continu'd Rains, and by' the de- 
cay of many of them in hot and dry weather, (which yet I had 
rather impute to the Sun’s exhaling by his continu’d hefif thofe 
moift Vapors in the Earth, which fhould continual! 

Springs, than mereiy to the want of Rain,) and by 
neat .Rivers from fuch Fountains which came frottf 
Mxhmtains j where the ground is fuppos’d to be of io hard afid 
confident a fubftance, as Stone or Chalk, or fomethihgof like 
nature, which might help to the confervation of water there, from 
whence it after ran in ftreams to the Ocean, (which was the great 
V. Gufnd. argument of die famous Peireskius for his Opinion,) aftho’ 1 fay, 
vtirtf thefe things may argue thus far, that Rain-water doth much co»- 
duce to the prefervation of Springs, yet it cannot give a fufficienfc 
account of the origin of them: Which with the greateftreafbn arid 
-probability is imputed to thofe fubterraneous Waters which pafe 
sp and. down thro’ the Bowels of the Earth. S^me have fanfy’d 
die Earth to be as one. great Animal, whofe fubterraneous paflages 
were like Veins in the Body, which receiv’d Water orit of the 
Sea, as the Veins do Blood out of the Liver * and that there are 
fome kind of Vapors in the Earth which fupply the place of vital 
Spirits, which are diffus’d up and down the Body third* the* Arte- 
ries. And that as in an Animal, there are fome parts whichupon 
the leaf! prick do fend forth Blood, and others' arc more 'callous 
where the incifion mull bfc deeper before any Blood appears fa, 
it is in the Earth : when it is open’din a right Vein wfefind prefcnd 
Iy a Spring of Water > but if we chance to hit on.a wrong place, 
we go deep and may find none* not that Water is- wanting, but 
we have not hit on the Veins thro’ .which if runs. And thence 
the Blood with equal freedom and velocity abends into tht Head 
as it runs into the Legs, becaufe it is equally difbers’d into rill the 
parts from the Center of it fo in the bodfr of tne Earth it is as 
natural for the Wafer to afeend into the tops of Mountriiris, tafric 
is to fall down into the Center of the Rarth. Arid that it ismio 
more wonder to fee Springs iflue out of Motataias,* f than it :is- to 
fee a, Man bleed in the Veins of his Fore-head when he is letfRtood 
there. So in all places pf the Earth the parts of it areftafcjKpoP 
fid.for apertion j for fome of them are fo battf arid campof&i that 
there feems to be no paflage thro’ them, Pwhich’il thtr mofr prdl- 
bable reafon, why there is no Rain neithef in thofe fjliicesbbcqfufe 
there i$ no fuch exfudation of thole moift -vapors fhpa^'foctftrifike 
of the Earth, which may yield Matter for Rnti, ! asfo3riyniiMiUf 
of. the fandy places of Africa j) but uliialli^ouril^rii^i 'QsuuV’ 
tries have more largo, and as it were T empfe- vOiaaifcfo’ 
aaoift vapors haVe a free and open paflage,' and t Wnc cdfer e slribuot 
only more frequent Springs there* but Clouds' a 
Now if this account of the origin, of Springs iri ; tit Htfoe as 

rational as it is mgcnious Aipy*^ thferd iffttech 

can be laid again# it, bu tQri*i&batthen all Forirttai odd oBs 
felt ri.$ the Writer is from wfclfip they come,)' thear 
4er0luid how the Earth mi£bt DC.avfcrftow’d in the 
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lugej for then the Fountains of the Deep were broken up, or 
there was an univerfal opening of the Veins of the P.arth, 
whereby all the Water contain’d in them would prefcntly run up- 
on the iurface of the Earth, and niuft neccjs according to its pro- 
portion advance it fell to a confidcrable height. But becaufc 
the falving the difference of the Water in Springs from what it is 
in the Sea is fo confidcrable a P hanomenon in our prelent cafe, I 
therefore rather take this following as the molt rational account of 
the origin of Fountains, viz. That there are great Cavities in the 
Earth, which are capable of receiving a confidcrable quantity of 
Water, which continually runs into them from the Sea, (which as 
it continually receives frelh fupplies from the Rivers which empty 
themfelves into it, fo it difpatcheth away a like quantity thro’ thole 
lpungy parts of the Earth under the Ocean, which are moll apt 
to luck in and convey away the furplufage of Water,) lo that by 
this means the Sea never fwells by the Water convey’d into it by 
the Rivers, there being as continual a circulation in the body of 
the Earth of the Water which palfcth out of the Ocean into the 
fubterraneous Caverns, and from thence to the Mountains, and 
thence into the Sea again} as there is a circulation of Blood in 
Man’s Body from the Heart by the Arteries into the exterior parts, 
and returning back again by the Veins into the Heart. According 
to which we may imagin fuch a place in the Heart of the Earth like 
‘Plato's Baratrum , 



As ‘Plato in his Phadtus delcribes it out of Homer , a long and 
deep fubterraneous Cavity. «’* •; mi/vl, e 

t*t* mt\u c5»f,W Into which Cavity all the Rivers at lajl flow* 
and from which they again difperfe themfelves abroad. Now this 
Cavity of the Earth thus fill’d with Water, fiipplies the place of 
the Heart in the body of the Earth, from which all thole fcveral 
Aquedults which are in the Earth have their continual fupply-, but 
that which makes thole pallages of Water which we call Springs 
and Fountains properly, 1 fuppofe, is thus generated * from thole 
Cavities fill’d with Water in fhe Earth byrealonof the hot fleams 
which are in the body of the Earth, there are continually riling 
fome Vapors or little Particles of Water, which arc disjoyn’d from 
each other by the heat, by realbn of which they attain a greater 
celerity of motion, and fo pals thro’ the inner pores of the Earth 
till they come near the fuperficies of it. Which when they have 
approach’d to, they are beat back again by the cold, which envi- 
rons the furface of the Earth, or at leaft are fo arreftedbythecold 
and condens’d by it, that they Iofc the form of Vapors, and be- 
come perfefr Water again. Which Water being now more grofs, 
than while it was a mere Vapor, cannot defeena again thro’ the 
feme pores thro* which it alcendcd before, becaufc thefc arc not 
now capable of receiving it: And therefore it feeks out fome wi- 
der paliages near the furface of the Earth, by which means it moves 
in an oblique manner, and is ready to embrace any other Vapors 
, which are arrefted in the feme manner} now when thefc are grown 
to a confiderable body in the furface of a Mountain, or a Plain, 
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and find a vent fit for them, there appears a proper Fountain,' 
whofe ft reams arc ftill maintain'd by the fame condeniation of Va- ■ 
pors, which when they arc once come abroad, arc in continual mo- 
tion, whereby Rivers are made, which are ftill finding a pafiage 
thro’ the declivity of the furfacc of the Earth, whereby they may 
return to the Ocean again. Now according to this account, that - 
grand ‘Phenomenon of the frelhnefs of Fountain- water, when the 
Water of the Sea is fait, whence it originally comes, is fufficient- 
ly relolv’d. For mere tranfcolation may by degrees take away that 
which the Chymijts call the fixed Salt-, and for the Volatile Salt of 
it (which being a more fpiritous thing, is not removable by Diftil- 
lation, and fo neither can it be by tranfcolation,) yet luch an eva- 
poration as that mention’d, may ferve to do it, becaufe it is evi- 
dent that frefh Water will fall from the Clouds which hath rifen 
from thole Vapors which have come out of the Sea-, and befides 
thefe Vapors or fmall Particles of Water in their pafiage thro’ the 
Earth (cfpecially when they conic near the furface of it) do incor- 
porate with other fweet Vapors, as thole which come from Rain 
and others, by which means they inlenfibly lofe their former aci- 
dity and (liarpncfs. But thole Fountains which do retain their, 
former faltnefs, as there are many fuch in the World, may very 
probably be fuppos’d not to have come from thole Vapors con- 
dens’d, but to be a kind of breaking of a Vein in which alt | 
Water was convey’d up and down the body of the Earth. Now' 
then, conlidering that mals of Waters and multitude of Vapofl 
ariling thence which are in the Earth, how eafie is it for us toun- 
derftand what the" breaking open the Fountains of the Deep means 
in Scripture, and how by that means together with the falling down 
of the Catara&s of the Clouds, and the letting loofc of the Ocean, 
the whole Earth might be overfpread with an univerfal Deluge? 
The poflibility of which was the thing to be lhew’d. 
vil The next thing we come to concerning the Flood, is, the capa- 
city of the Ark ior^receiving the feveral Animals which were to 
propagate the Word afterwards. Concerning which, two things 
are necellary to beunderftood, what the meafure of the Ark was, 
and what the number of Animals contain'd in it. Themeafureof 
the Ark muft: be determin’d by the proportion of the cubit, which 
there is no reafon at all to fuppole either with Origen and others 
to have been the Geometrical cubit, which contains fix ordinary 
cubits or nine feet, both becaufe we find no mention at all of any 
fuch cubit in Scripture, and becaufe the Fabric of the Ark would 
have been of too vaft a proportion. Neither yet is it probable, 
what Sir W. Rawletgh fuppofeth, that this cubit mud be of a pro- 
portion as much exceeding ours, as the ftature of a Giant doth 
ours, both becaufe there is no certain evidence, either from Scri- 
pture or Reafon, that the proportion of Men then did generally 
exceed what is now > and befiaes, this tends not in the leaft to 
make the thing more plain. For according to that proportion, we 
muft then have imagm’d Beafts to have been as well as Men) 
for the Horfe muft have been proportionably as great to have been 
ferviceable to Men of that ftature, and fo the Animals would have 
taken up as much more room in the Ark as the cubit is fuppos’d 
to be bigger. I fuppole then that Mofts fpeaks of the cubit mod 
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in ufe in his own time (for he writ fo that they for whole ufe he 
writ} might be eafily able to underftand him}) now this cubit by 
the confent of Writers contain’d a foot and a half in length*, ac- 
cording to which proportion, fuppofing the Ark by Mojfes's de- Gcn i5 -'r- ' 
fcription to have 300 cubits in length, 50 in breadth, and 30 
in height, the whole capacity of the Ark, according to the com- 
putation of Job. Buteo comes to 450O00 folid cubits. For the 
length of 300 cubits being multiply’d into the breadth of fo cu- ” 
bits, and the product by tne height of 30 cubits, makes the whole 
Concavity 450000. Which Mathew Hoftus reducing to the Ger- Hfiusde 
man meafure, makes the longitude of the Ark to be 3 1 perches, 

4 cubits, 5 fingers* the latitude 5 perches, 2 cubits and 11 fingers*, th.60. 
the altitude 3 perches 1 cubit, 9 fingers* allowing to every perch 
15 Roman feet. So that if wc take a perch to contain 10 Hebrew 
cubits, which exceeds the former 11 fingers, the whole capacity of 
the Ark will be 450 cubical perches. And as he faith, Hujufmo- 
di fane a deficit amplitude capacijftma eft-, & quamlibet magno a- 
nimantiuih numero baud dubie fufficere potuit-, the Ark of fo large 
a capacity might eafily contain the feveral kinds of Animals in it. 

Which will be eafily underftood, if according to our former ltip- 
pofition, only the Animals of the inhabited part of the World 
were preferv’d in the Ark* but admitting that all kinds of Animals 
were there, there would be room enough for them, and for Provi- 
fion for them. For which Sir W. Rawleigh gives a prudent cauti- 
on, that Men ought not to take Animals of a mixt Nature, as 
Mules and Hy ana's-, nor fuch as differ in fize and feape from each . 
other, as the Cat of Europe , and 0<wnce of India , into the feve- 
ral fpecies of Animals. Sir IV. Rawleigh following Buteo reckons 
89, or left any be omitted, a 100 feveral kinds of Beafts, and un- 
dertakes to demonftrate from a triple proportion of all Beafts to the 
Ox, Wolf, and Sheep, that there was fufficient capacity for them 
in the Ark. Hoftus allows a 1 50 feveral kinds of Anfrnals, yet 
queftions not the capacity of the Ark. But thefe things are fo 
particularly made out by thofe learned Authors, efpecially by Buteo^ 
that I fhall rather refer the Reader for further fatisfa&ion to the 
Authors themfelves, than take the pains to tranferibe them. 

I come now therefore to the evidence of the truth and certain- vnr. 
ty of this univerfal Deluge, of which we have moft clear and con- 
curring Teftimonies of moft ancient Nations of the World. For v - Grot - 
which purpofe Grotius and others have at large produc’d the Tcfti- 
mony of Berofus the Chaldean out of Jofephus-, concerning the "rh.nSg. 
Flood and the Ark in which Noah was preferv’d, of Abidenus 
out of Cyril and Eufebius concerning Xifuthrus , or Noah's fend- efron f*. 
ing out of the Birds to fee if the Flood were affwag’d, and of A- f'jy- +* f -*. 
lexander Rolyhiftor concerning the prefervation of Animals in the sJhar. 
Ark, of Blutarch concerning the fending out of the Dove, of Lu- Geogrftcr. 
clan de Dea Syria concerning the whole ftory, and fo of Molon l J u c u t Je 
and Nicolaus <r Damafcenus . Bcfides it is manifefted by others, how civit.Dti, 
among the Chaldeans the memory of Noah was preferv’d under the ” 
Fable of Oannes , which had part of a Fife, and part of a Man, tud'.viv. 
as is evident from the fragments of Apollodorus-, Abydenus , and 
Alexander ‘Polyhiftor , preferv’d in Eufebius' s Greek Chronica* a- 
mong the Chine fes under the name of Puoncuus , who by them is direr. 
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faid to have cfcap’d alone with his Family due of the univerlal 
Deluge, faith Ifaac Voffius , who fuppofeth Bu or Ti to be only a 
prefix to the name) and fo that c Puoncuys-> is the fame with • k***. 
Martmius tells us, de diluvio mult a ejl afiud Sinicos Script arcs 
mention that the ancient Writers of . the Sink Hiftory fpcak much 
of the Flood. Johannes de Laet tells out of Lefcfpvrbotus how 
conftant the Tradition of the Flood is among the Indians > both 
in Neyv-France , Fern-, and other parts. This being therefore fo 
fully attefted by the evident and apparent confentof ibmany Wri- 
ters and Hiftorians, which did not own the Authority of the Scri- 
ptures) I fliall fuppofe this fufficiently prov’d, and proceed to the 
main thing which concerns the Origin of Nations* which is ? the 
certainty of the propagation of Mankind from the pofierity of 
Noah. Of which there this is ftrong and convincing evidence* that 
in all that account which the Scripture gives of tbe propagation of 
Nations from the Sons of Noah , there is fome remainder in the 
Hiftory of that Nation to juftify the reaion of die impofition of 
the name from the names of the Nations thcmlelres, which have 
prelerv’d the original name of their Founder in tol^r.Qwn, as the 
Medes from Maaai ; the Thracians from Th 'tras the lonians from 
Javan i the Sidonians from Sidon } the Bhilijlins from Tolejihm ■, 
the Arcaans, Aradians ) Elymaans , Ajfyrians, Lydians, fron Ar- 
ki, Arad, Elam, AJfur ana Lud, ana many others produc’d by 
Grotius ) Montanus , Junius,' and efpecially Bochartus, who witn 
admirable Induftry and Learning hath clear’d all this part of (acred 
Hiftory, which concerns the realbn of the impofition of the names 
of the People which were propagated from the pofterity of Noah, 
and given a full and iatisfa&ory account of the fcveral plates 
where the pofterity of Noah lea ted themfclves after the Deluge. 
Jnftead of that therefore, I Ihall confider the pretenies which can 
be brought againft it, which are chiefly thefe three, i. That the 
Chaldean Empire leems to have greater Antiquity than can be at- 
tributed to it by the Hiftory of Mofes. %. That the moft learned 
Heathen Nations pretend to be felf-originated, and that they came 
not from any other Country. 3. That no certain account is givea 
from whence America Ihould be Peopled. 

1. The Hiftory of the Affyrian Empire leans incanlifteat with 
the propajption of the World from the Sons of ffoaht for the 
Reign of Ninus and Semiratms is plac’d by many Chronologies with- 
in the firft Century after the Flocyd, wnich leems a manifeft iu- 
confiftency with the propagation of Mankind from .the Sons of 
Noah i for it leems utterly impolfible that the foundations of fo 
great an Empire Ihould be laid in lo linall a compels of time by the 
Pofterity of three Perlbnsj and beUdes, Ninus and Semiramiswc 
not the firft who began the Affyrian Empire j for Bolus not only 
reign’d fifty five years before Ninus , but according to the Chalde- 
ap Antiquities from Evechous , who they lay firft reign’d among 
them, are reckon’d 497 years. But admit that the Beginning of the 
Affyrian Empire be plac’d lb low as Betavius and other. Cnronc- 
logers would have it, viz. in the year after the Flood* yet 
the difficulty is only fomewhat abated, but not remov'd, far it 
leems yet unconceivable that from three Per Ions in lyo yeurs^luch 
multitudes Ihould Ipring, as to make fo large and Empire as that 
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of .Ninus, and thy within an hundre^years after the Flood there 
Ihould be fuch van: multitudes for the building the Tower of Babel 
and difperfion up and down the World, To that according to the 
Hebrew computation in the compafs of 300 years, viz. about A- 
braham's time, the World was lb fully peopl’d, that we read of 
feveral Kings cncountring one another, by which it is evident the 
World had been peopl’d fome time before, or elfe there could not 
have been fuch potent Kings as fome of them were at that time. 

This being the grand Difficulty, to it I anfwer thefe things. 

1. There is no fuch certainty of the beginning of the Ajjyrian 
Empire, as for the fake of that, to queftion the truth of the Pro- 
pagation of the World by the Sons of Noah. I have already large- 
ly manifefted the want of credibility in’the Chronology of the 
ancient Chaldeans , and that we have no certain grounds to rely 
upon in reference to it. Efpecially as to thefe (even firft Babylo- 
nian Kings, which are cited out of Africanus , by Eufebius , and 
Georgius Syncellus , viz. Evechous , Chomasbolus, Borns , Nechubes , 

Abius, Oniballus , Chinzirus , who are faid to reign 225: years two 
months ; and alike fabulous, I fuppofe, is the other ‘ Dynajly of 
fix Arabian Kings, whole Empire is faid to have ftood 2 1 y years 
to the time of Belus, who expell’d the Arabians , and took the 
power to himfelf : And it is much more agreeable to Reafon to re- 
ject thefe two Dynajlies, which had no record of them left in any 
Hiftory of the Ajjyrian Empire, but only in Berofus , whofe autho- 
rity in this cafe hath been difcufs’d already ; than to follow our late 
Excellent Primate of Armache who pun&ually lets down the Reign 
of the Kings of thefe two Dynajlies , but cuts off at leaft eight Ages 
in the time of the Ajjyrian Empire from Ninus to Sardanapalus , 
which times he confines to 4 96 years, and placeth Ninus in the 
2737 year of the World, according to the Hebrew Computation, 
and fo to live in the time of xht Judges, and be contemporary with ujfer.Ann. 
‘Deborah: Which he buidls only on a place in Herodotus , which v "- TeJl - A - 
relates not to the time between Ninias and Sardanapalus , but to '* 7J7 ' 
the time of the defection of the Medes from the Ajjyrian Empire, c*ju S at : 
as IJaae VoJJius hath 'already Ihew’d. We cannot then find any adv - Horn - 
certainty in the beginning of the Ajjyrian Empire, which may give Gen%.i. 

• us caufe to qtieftion the Propagation of the World from the Po- 
llerity of Noah. ; ^ 

2. We have reafon to think that there was a more than ordi- 
nary multiplication of the World from the Sons of Noah after the 
Flood. For as God had before punilh’d the World by deftroving 
Mankind in it by an extraordinary manner •, fo after the Flood, he 
doth in a particular manner blefs Noah and his Sons, and laid un- 
to them, Be fruitful and multiply , and replenijh the earth , which 
may well be thought to have then had an extraordinary effeCf. Se- 
veral ways have been attempted by Learned Men to make appear, 
to what a vail number the Pofterity of Noah would increafe in 
the fpace of two or three hundred years after the Flood. Beta- Pet™, a 
• vius luppofeth that the Pofterity of Noah might beget Children 
at feventeen, and that each of Noah's Sons might have eight Chil- 9 ’ >4 
dren in the eighth year after the Flood, and that every one of thefe 
eight might beget eight morej by this means in only one Family, 
as of Japhet in the year after the Flood 238, he makes a Dia- 
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gram confiding of almoft aft innumerable company of Men. jW. 
vjf. chron. hannes Temporaries, as our molt Learned ‘Primate tells us, takes 
facr.e.f. ^is that all of the Poderity of Noah, when they attain’d 
twenty years of Age, had every year twins, on which fuppofition 
by Arithmetical progreflion he undertakes to make it appear, that . 
in the 102 year after the Flood, there would be of Males and Fe- 
males 1 y 54420 ; but taking away the one half, becaufe of the ground- 
lefs fuppofition of twins, yet then in that time there would be 
388605 Males defidcs Females. Others fuppofe that each of the 
Sons of Noah had ten Sons, and by that proportion, in few Ge- 
nerations it would amount to many thoufands within a Century. 
Others infill on the parallel between the multiplication of the Chil- 
dren of Ifrael in e^Egypt j that if from 72 Men in the fpace of 215 
years there are procreated 600000, how many will be born of three 
Men in the lpace of an hundred years ? fome have laid above 23000, 
Horn. itf. but with what fuccefs in their Arithmetic, I Ihallnotdetermin. But 
dijftrt. do w hether a u or an y Q f thefe ways be lufficicnt, and latisfa&ory, we 
di.c.™™ have yet caufe to believe that there was a more than ordinary mul- 
tiplication in the Pollerity of Noah after the Flood. 

3. If we embrace the account of thole Copies, which the Se - 
ptuagint follow’d jn their Vierfion,*aU this difficulty is then ceas’d. 
F or that account doth very much enlarge the-dmcs, and makes al- 
moll a thoufand years between the Flood and Abraham , by which 
means there will be fufficient fpace given for the propagation of 
Mankind, the building the Tower of Babel, the dilperlion of Na- 
tions, the founding the Affyrian Empire, die plantation of 
China , and other places, all which feem to have been in that tune, 
and to concur with that computation,^ as well as Jofephus doth, and 
the whole Primitive Church before Hierom , which certainly ought 
in no cafe to be difregarded. • • 

Thd whole controversy concerning this part of the Chronology 
of die World comes at tail to this $ Whether it be more probable 
chat the Jews who lived under the fecond Tcmple (who then were 
the Truftees to whom were committed the Oracles of God) whom 
the LXX. follow'd in their Verfion, had the true reading,* or the 
. Talmudic Jews after their dilperlion and bamfhraent from their 
Countrey, when they were dilcarded by God himfflf (tom being 
his People, when he broke uphoufe among them at the deftru- 
&ion of Jerufalem and the Temple. But *if the Reader defire 
further fatisfa£lion concerning this difference of dns Chronology 
wkhon ^e fr° m that of one prefer* Hebrew Copies, he may 

rco'ul ad confult the learned diflertation of the late ieamed Bilhop of Chester 
m.eoiys. upon the LXX. and the later Difcourfcs of IJdac Voffim on this 
fobjodl. Setting afide then the controverfv between the prefeat 
faac vojftui Hebrew Copies and the LXX. in point of antegrity utd incarru- 
inurtr*& P t * on * which. I meddle not with, I cannot but fublcribe io the judg- 
uat.Mun- mentof our judicious Hiftorian, * Sis IV. Jhawldgh .• That if we look 
fa oter all , and do not haftify fatisfy oar Under fcmdrng^rrth the 
firf things offer'd, and thereby being fattened do JJothfuUy and 
up. f.i. deowflty fit down, we Jbatt find it more agreeable rather to follow 
i.i. c. 1. the reckoning of the LXX. who according to fame Editions make 
' 7 * it above 1072 years between the Flood and Abraham 1 * Birth, than 
to take away any part of thefe 352 fears given. For if we ad- 
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vifedly confider the ft ate and countenance of the World , fuch as 
it was in AbrahamV time , pea before Abraham was born , we 
Jhall find that it were very ill done of us by following opinion 
without thejruide of Reafon , to pare the time over deeply between 
Abraham and the Flood j becaufe in cutting them too near the 
quick , the reputation of the whole ftory might peQhance bleed there- 
by were not the teftimony of the Scriptures fupream, fo as no ob- 
jection can approach it •, And that we did not follow withal this 
precept of St. Auftin, that wherefoever any one place in the Scri- 
ptures may be conceiv'd dif agreeing to the whole , the fame is by ig- 
norance of mif-interpretation underftood. For in Abraham’s time 
all the then known parts of the World were peopled: all Regions 
and Countries had their Kings. ^Egypt had many magnificent 
Cities , and fo had Palaeftine and all bordering Countries j yea all 
that part of the World be (ides as far as India: and thofe not 
built with flicks , but of hewn ftones , and defended with Walls and 
Rampiers , which magnificence needed a Tarent of more antiquity 
than thofe other Men have fuppos'd. And therefore where the 
Scriptures are plaineft and beft agreeing with Reafon and Nature^ 
to what end Jhould we labor to beget doubts and fcmples , or draw 
all things into wonders and marvels ? giving alfo ftrength thereby 
to common cavillers, and to thofe Mens apifh brains , who only bend 
their Wits to find impojfibilities and monfters in the Story of the 
World and Mankind. Thus far that excellent Hiftorian, whole 
words deferve confideration. Thus much for the firft Objection. 

The fecond is, From the great ptetenfe of feveral Nations that x. > 
they were felf -originated, or came not from any other place. This z, 
was the pretenfe of the O Egyptians, Grecians, ancient Inhabi- 
tants of Italy y and others. But how little reafon we have to give 
credit to thefe prejenfes, will appear on thefe accounts, i. The 
Impofiibility in Nature that Mankind fhould be produc’d in fuch 
a way as they imagin’d, which we have manifefted already in our 
Difcourfe of the Origin of the Univcrfe. 2. That the Nations 
which pretended this, were never able to give fuflicient Evidence 
.of it to any other Nation which demanded it » which is manifeft 
by their want of any certain Records of their ancient times, which 
is fully prov’d in our Difcourfe in the firft Book of the want of 
credibility in the Heathen Hiftory. 3. The only probable Reafon 
which induc’d thefe Nations to make themfelves Aborigines, was, 
becaufe they fuppos’d themfelves to be the firft Inhabitants of the 
Countries they liv’d in: which altho’ I may allow to the c Egy- 
ptians, and feme other ancient Nations, yet I cannot do it to the 
Hellens or Greeks, who moll vainly and- arrogantly pretend to it. 1 
Which becaufe it may give more light into the greateft Antiqui- 
ties of Greece , and feme other Nations than hath been yet difco- 
ver’d or taken notice of, and becaufe it may further tend to clear 
the truth of the Scriptures, as to t he Origin of Nations, I fhall 
more particularly inquire into the firft Plantation of Greece. That 
it was firft inhabited by fome of Noah's Pofterity, is out .of que- 
ftion with all thofe who prefer the moft ancient and undoubted 
Records of Scripture before the fabulous Impoftures of Mens 
Brains. But by whofe immediate Pofterity the Country of Greece 
was firft inhabited, is not yet fo clear as it hath been generally 
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prefum’d to be, by moll who had rather follow thfe'iEftates of 
others, .tl?an {jiend time in fuch inquiries themfelves: -Which yet 
certainly are fo far from being unworthy Mens labor and induftry, 
mat nothing tends more clearly to advance the truth of Scripture/ 
hiftory, than the reconciling the Antiquities of the elder Nations, 
to what we find (Miver’d of the Plantation of the World from 
the Pofterity of Noah. 4.^ to this particular therefore of the firft 
Plantation of Greece, I fliall firft propound the opinion generally 
embraced among Learned Men, and then ihew how far it is defa»' 
dtive, and what other more true account may be given ofc it. It 
is evident from Mofes ? Gen., 10. ?• that the Pofterity of Japhet 
took poflelfion of the Ifles of the Gentiles , i. e. according to the 
Hebrew Idiom, notonly fuch as are properly fo call’d, hut all thole 
Countries which lay much upon the Sea, being at any diftance from 
5 ^atafiine, especially fuch as lay between the Ocean and Mediter-. 
raw an Sea ; and fo both Greece and Italy come under the mame of 
'tyz.Mes of the Gentiles. Among the Sons of Japhet none is con* 
ceiv’a fo probable to have firft peopled Greece , as he whole name 
was preferv’d among the Inhabitants of Greece with very little al- 
teration. And fo as .the Medes from Madai , the Ajfyrians from 

f ir, the Thracians from Thiras , by the like Analogy the Ionian^ 
tan. From which it is obferyablc* that altho’ among the Greeks, 
themfelves, the lonians were but as one divifion of mat People 
^habited Greece , yet other Nations comprehended all u% 
aer the name of lonians. For which we have fufficient eyidenc© 
from Hefy chins, and the Scholjaft on Arijlophanes. o ; v ea- 

fynAiw faith Hefy chins i and Aore to this purpofe the Scho* 

liajl, {peaks. *•*« ''tn.lum ‘Utm •! «Wa«f. For ‘ttUin Avith the 
Imertion of thec/£W/V Digamma (which is always done when twq 
d$Jrt*v ^ owc i s meet), is i e. Javones ; and Stephan#^ fyssattiim 
- * r ‘ tells us, that from ‘id*> comes ‘ , i«. and fo Hoideryyyncf 
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And Dionyfins Teriegetes reckons up as one of the Rivers of* 
Arcadia, 

(jl&ols odt K iva pH vpy&‘ ’law. 

And which much, confirms this opinion, the Hebrew vford for 
Javan before the points added by the Maforites , viz. t v bdhrs a 
, perfect Analogy with the Greek ’»•»» and p* O** in Scripture is 
. tjkcn for Greece; and fo Dan. 8. 21. Alexander is call’ll P* I 1 ? 3 , 
which the LXX render irJAtn ; and Joel 3. 6. Ton have fold 
my Sons , CD’Jvn *33'? the Sons of Javan, i. e. to the Greeks > as it 
is generally underftood. But as Javan cannot be fuppos’dtohave 
come into thefc parts without his Family, fo it is generally pre- 
fum’d that there are no obfeure foot-fteps left of Javan's eldeit Son, 
Elijha's ‘{eating hunfclf in Greece. For from him Jofephns derives 
, the name a.wa«? { , with whom .the Jernfalem Paraph raft concurs. 
ptai^T Montanas from thence derives the name Elis, from whence he fup- 
14* ' if ‘ pofeth the Greeks are call’d '£*{*•*. Bochartus finds the clear eft re- 
mainders 
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maindcrs of Elifha in Elis, the fame with e P cloponnefus , one part 
of which by Homer is call’d /{lifitim j thence Ezek. 2 7. 7. we read 
of the purple and fcarlct from the Ifles of Elifha, which makes it 
mod probable to be that part of Greece which lay upon the Ionian Bochxrt. 

Sea, where the beft Purple next to the Tyrian was found, as the v f nle H-i- 
Learned Bochartus hath demon ft rated from fcvcral Authors. This ' ^ ° 
is now the fubftance of the gencrally-rcceiv’d account concerning 
the plantation of Greece from the Pofterity of Noah. Which if 
it be taken as to that People which did at length pofiefs Greece , 

I lee no rcafbn to difapprovc it; but if it be extended to the firft 
plantation of Greece , I fee as little to embrace it. That we may 
therefore judg more freely of the firft: Inhabitants of Greece , it is 
requifitc we take an account of it from thofe who profefs them- 
fclves mod vers’d in their own Antiquities, who may in a matter 
of this nature, which is attefted by the common content of the 
moft learned Antiquaries of Greece , be the more credited, in that 
what they thus deliver, may be fuppos’d to come from an ancient 
and undoubted Tradition. 

It is evident therefore, from the judgment of the moft learned xr. 
and judicious, even of the Greeks themfelves, that Greece was firft 
inhabited by a People by them call’d Barbarous , i. e. a People dif- 
ferent from them in Language and Manners. So Ephorus , whom 
Polybius commends as the beft Writer of the Greek Antiquities , 
faith that Greece was inhabited by a barbarous People before the 
Hellens came into it. And Hecate us Milefius cited by StYabo con- 
cerning Peloponnefns, «• «’&' t «*>!«»» uArli which Strabo 

himtelf not only believes of Peloponnefus, but of all Greece, that 
it was »&•«<* -n tntkMti, anciently a Plantation of Barbarians 

the fame is affirm’d by Arijlotle writing of the Common-wealth s >y^oi. 7 . 
of the Tegeates concerning Arcadia, that before its being poflefs’d \nAfdim. 
by the Arcadians, it was. inhabited by a barbarous People, who /. 4. V.l 6 l. 
becaufe they were expulted their Country before Moon-rifing, the 
Arcadians call’d themfelves k&akmm, Whether that be the ground 
of that vain-glorious boaft (of which many reafbns are given by 
learned Men) I here difpute not ; it is fufficient that we find the 
Grecians were not the firft who peopled any of thete teveral places; 
which is likewife attefted by Herodotus , Thucydides , and others, 
whofe teftimonies we (hall afterwards produce. It being then evi- 
dent thatthe Grecians were not the firft who inhabited that Coun- 
try after from them called Greece, it follows to be inquir’d what 
this barbarous People was, and from whence they came. Strabo ' 

hathgiven us in a large Catalogue of the names of many of them, as 
the ‘Dry opes, Caucones,Lcleges , befides the Aones , Tembices , Hy antes, 
and many others ; but thefe teem not to have been that ancient 
People, but rather fome latter Caftlings of the Carians, who, as 
Thucydides tells us, did very often make inroads upon the quarters 
of Greece. That People which had the largeft fpread, andgreateft 
Antiquity, was the Pelafgi : thence Peloponnefus was anciently 
called Titx*eylx. Stephanus Byzantius inutv^iaj, ‘A^'a.n, x»a-^tc 

and "Apy®--. and Apollodorus faith, that the Peloponnefians were an- 
ciently called Pelajgfi and Euripides, 
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UiXcLo-yiaTCL*; rivo/LicLirfJtyiss to jre/p 
Actvctxg. 

And elfewhere, 

HVOSTOV YliTuLOyo), A CLVCtiScU TO id)Ti^V. 

strait U9. Thefe Telafgi were not only in Teloponnefus^ but in Attica too* 
as appears by Strabo > where he faith the Nation of the c Pelafgi did 
' inhabit* and by the Athenians ( that is after their mixture ) they 
were called **A*n>). Storks , af*' r* -*u,L, for their frequent removals 
from place to place : And Taufanias mentions their being under 
the Acronoli zi Athens : that they were in Thejfaly , is evident from 
Hejychius. ntA*rj,» •; juo-a *»i $ •«« v pafCUfut, e naw -pS 'AfoOtt 

nxvsiblt&t ■, Arcadia feems to have the firft or chief place of 
their refidence, for the Arcadians who were accounted 
*»» * do vindicate the Founder of this Nation* whom they 
v call Telafgus, tothemfelves* and fay he was an among them, 

that is, tne firft who came into that Country ; for all thofe, whofe 
Original they knew not, they called Terra filios , and Genuinos 
ranfan. in terra. Taufanias rightly conjectures that he was the firft Man 
■Oread, among them, not as tho’ he was alone, but becaufe the Chief 
Ruler and Commander among them , and that brought them into 
the Country j but tho* they might fix themfelves about Arcadia , 
strab.1. i j. it is evident they fpread further j for Menecrates Eleates in his Book 
of the Founders of Cities, affirms that all the Sea-coafts of Greece 
called Ionicat beginning from Mycale , were firft inhabited by the 
litmi 7 . Telafgi } nay we find them yet much higher in Epirus , who were, 
as Strabo tells us, the firft Founders of .that famous Oracle of Do- 
dona for fo Ep horns in him faith it was Tux*ry£, and that thefe 
were w i*Jta thence the Poet, 

ZsJ oivet AuSwcus rTsAcW^XS. 

And Hejiodt 

A uSmIuj Quyovn nthatryw ttyctvov mv. 

Strabo further makes it evident, that they were a barbarous People 
which liv’d about *Dodona , from the defcription Hotter gives of 
them, 

Zoj veuxr \&ro<pt)Tcq, moiis 

ehiiefir. in Which *Philoftratus beft interprets, when he faith they were 
lm * g ' , JW € in f /itm, fuch that thought the Gods were bejt 

pleafed with their [implicity and feyerity of life ^ and therein far dif- 
ferent from the Grecian humor. Suidas in Thejfalicis (cited like- 
wife by Strabo ) faith that the Temple of Ttodona was remov’d 

from 
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from Scotufa in Pelafgi a to Thejjala , which is confirm’d by Hero- 
dotus in Euterpe-, where he largely fpeaks of the Temple ana Oracle 
at Dodona. Thefe Pelafgi confin’d not thcmfelves to Greece nei- 
ther, but were difpers’d into the neighbor Illands, as Chios , Crete , 

Lesbos , Lemnos , Imbro, Samos , as will appear afterwards* and 
at laft came into Italy , as is well known, and are thought to be 
the fame with the Tyrrhenians, and by fbmc conceiv’d to be the firft 
Founders- of Rome. We fee what a large fpread the Pelafgi had 
• over Greece , which was divided after the Hellens began to appear, 

into «' jha and «**«*«», as Herodotus witnefleth > and fo thele 
two appear to be a very different People from one another, and 
not the fame under different names, as is commonly thought. 

Which fufficiently appears from their Language, which was quite xn< 
different from one another. So Herodotus^™* yxCrmr Si v& 

they us'd a barbarous Language: i.e. a Language not underflood 
by the Hellens ; who at firll had their chief refidence in Thejfaly , 
from whence by degrees they came forwards into Greece , as Thu- 
cydides fhews. For altho’ the name of Hellens at lad fpread it felf 
over all the People of Greece , yet it was at firft peculiar to that 
part of Thejfaly called Pthiotis , and thence Homer calls them pro- 
perly Hellens which followed Achilles from thence •, and it appears 
by Homer that there was a City there called which as Ste- 
phanies de Urbibus tells us was there built by altho’ he will 

not have him to be Hellen the Son of Deucalion , but the Son Pthius , 
wherein he is miftaken* For Thucydides plainly fhews, that it was 
from Hellen the Son of Deucalion , that the name ’'*»*« came, 
and this Hellen liv’d in Pthiotis. But altho' they were firft in 
Pthiotis , yet they daily increafing in numbers and power, by de- 
grees they got all Thejfaly into their hands, of which one part 
was called n.A«<r><*i<$ afterwards under Dorus the Son of Hellen 
they conquer’d Heftiaffis, that part of Thejfaly which lies under 
the Mountains Ojfa and Olyrnpus t from thence they were beaten 
back by the Cadmeans into Pindus , where the Greeks were firft 
called as Herodotus tells us* from hence they went into 

Dryopis , and thence into Peloponnefus , and there had the name 
Dorians •, but before their coming hither, they had firft fecured 
themfelvesof the Hellens lying between Thejfaly and Peloponnefus^ 
and there they difpofleft the Pelafgi in all the Attic Region ; who 
were now forc’d to lubmitortofly \ they who fubmitted, asmoftof 
them did, were incorporated into the Greeks > and became one People 
with them, and fo by degrees loft that former Language which was 
peculiar to thcmfelves and wholly diftinct from the Greek Tongue. 

That the Hellens did thus gradually come into Peloponnefus , is 
evident from the names of People and Places common to Thejfaly 
and Peloponnefus j which came from hence, that tho’ the Greeks 
left the Cities behind them, yet they, carried moft of the names 
along with them. Thus the Achat , Ionians , and o dEolians-, and 
Dorians in Peloponnefus came from thofe of the fame names in Thef- 
faly i and fo likewife the names of thefe following Regions and Ci- 
ties were common to both, a sEllopia, Eftiaa , Eretria-, and Oropos t 
Graia y Lariffa-, Pfophis , Itoih Oechalia> and very many others. 
Salmafius feems to be of opinion, that the Pelafgi never us’d any JJjV 1 * 
Language diftintt from the Hellens •, but befides that it is dire£Hy 3 f 
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contrary to thc tcftimony of Herodotus, the Arguments he -pro- 
duceth for it are Very weak. The firft is becaufe the “Pe/ajgi that 
went into Italy, did ufe the Greek Tongue, fr<5m their calling 
AgyllaC^re ', from a word pronounc’d from one on the Walls* and 
becaufe the Arcades us’d only the Greek Language in the ^Eolian 
Coaled, which Evander carried with him into Italy, and from 
jrhich moft of the old Reman Language was deriv’d. But doth 
not Herodotus expreflyfay, that after the mixture between dxGreeks 
and *PelaJgt thefe by degrees loft their own proper Language .and 
jhadc ufe of the common Greek Tongue ? Yet afterwards too it 
is evident from Herodotus in fome places, as at Crotona , they did 
ufe a Language different from the Greek His other Argument is. 
That the names of the tide Jl terfons mention'd were original fy Greek * 
but this is exprelly deny’d t>y Strabo , who makes the contrary one 
of his ftrongeft Arguments, that the Barbarians did anciendy in- 
habit Greece and initanceth in Cecrops , Codrus , z_yEoius, Cothus, 
*Orymas, Crimanus. Thus we have abundantly prov’d againft the 
common opinion, that Greece was not firft peopl’d by the Hellens , 
or the Poftcrity of Elifa, altho’ thefe did afterwards come to the 
ftdl pofleftion of Greece. 1 . 

It remains that we (hew whence thefe < Pelafgi came, and dr wfiofe 
Ppfterity they were, and what the Language was which was us’d 
by them. He that gave the name to this People according to the 
Grecian Fables, was one ‘Pelajgus, which none will wonder at 
among them, whofe conftant cuftom it was, (partly by reafon of 
their Ignorance of the true account of their Names, and partly 
by their Pride that they might not feem ignorant of any thing) 
when they meet with any Names of People, to find out fome Per- 
Ton near it who was the Founder of tneta. Thus Attica from 
Atfaus, it being anciently called ’a«£«. and Craitae from Cranans , 
tyEgialea from zyEgialeus, Mauritania from Maurus , Scythia from 
on e Scythes, Galatea from Galates, and thus in multitudes of other 
Names. But from the Name Telafgi we may probably find 
out the true Founder of the People, allowing diat variation which 
is ufitally caus’d thro’ the Greeks melting the hardier words of the 
Eajlern Languages into a found fit for then more delicate palates, 
as is evident in the comparing the Names of the Prophets in Ho * 
brew , with what they are in the Greek Verfion. Thus the Belafgi 
may with great probability be deriv’d froml*^, ‘Phalegj for which 
we have the concurrent teftimony of two Learned Perlons, Grotiut 
miii. Tit an d SalmaJiuH who are contented to mention it, without bringing 
j*rt tlu much evidence of Reafon for it. What they only touch at, wf 
6 *' c ’ J * fhall endeavour to make out more at large * which we ihali do by 
removing the great prefumptions againft it, and laying down the 
probabilities for it. The great prcfUmptions lying againft it arc* 
For that the Ifles of the Nations fell to the Poftenty of Jepbeth* 
and that Thateg liv’d with Eber in Chaldea. For the foftVit nmft 
be acknowledg'd that the greateft part of the Countries lying upon 
the Ocean woo Mediterranean, were in the time when Mofes wrote 
fo inhabited* not that the Habitations of' the Soa&Of Noah 
had their bounds and limits fet them either by God orltoah, but 
„ that the poftenty of Japhet did chiefly addrefs them&fres to thofe 
. parts which lay towards Europe j but yet not io, as CD 1 
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of the Pofterity of Sem, if their neceflities for further room made 
it neceflary for them to feek for Habitations further abroad. For 
we can have no reafbn to think, that bccaufe the chief of Serfs 
Pofterity did live together, therefore none of them went further 
off, which neceflity would put them upon becaufe of their great 
increafe ; for we read of Phaleg and others, that befides thofe in 
direft Line to Abraham , (whofe Genealogy it was Mofes his great Gen 
deftgn to recount) they begat many other Sons and Daughters, ' 9 ’ 
which would make it neceflary for them, to leek their Habitations 
further abroad. And that Phaleg and Ragau did fo, we have the 
exprefs teftimony of Epiphanius , ^ M 1 »' * &{*'**< **(• £p<ph. it 

$v4jx.ims -nS I s Xm ifutt mum* [((in O&stxgijtinu, , T »Aix uk rju Scythis^ L- 

ii wd? a yty>y*ci. That from the age of Therah and thence acu. & 
forward Phaleg and Ragau diverted towards the clime of Europe , Taulum - 
to part of Scythia, and were joyn'd with thofe Nations from which 
the Thracians arofe. Several things make this not fo improbable 
as fome have imagin’d it to be-, for firft, it is the conftant acknow- 
ledgment of all fober Inquirers into the Original of the Greeks , 
that Greece was firft peopled from 'Scythia and indeed almoft all 
the Nations in Europe have come out of that Country : befides 
there is evidence of it, even in the Grecian Fables for ‘Prometheus 
(from whom the Greeks deriv’d theml'elves) is fancy’d by them to 
lie bound in Mount Caucafus , which muft be fuppos’d to be the 
Country froiji whence he came! Again, it is evident already that 
the Hetlens came not into Greece before it was peopled by the Te- 
lafgh and that thefe had different Language and Cuftoms from one 
another now then in all probability, altho’ the Pofterity of Eli fa 
might come firft down from Scythia into thofe parts, and feat 
themfelves in Macedonia and Thejfaly , where they had in probabi- 
lity more than room enough at firft, and a Country to their defire: 
they might be willing to permit the Pofterity of Phaleg to pafs on 
further} for in thole firft Plantations we cannot otherwile con- 
ceive, but that the laft comers muft be the furtheft goers} unlels 
they had ftrength enough to drive the former Inhabitants out of 
their Seats whereof they were already poflefs’d, as the Scythians 
did afterwards, and fo the Hellens ■, So then the Pofterity of Pha- 
leg being forced to quit their own Country becaule of the multi- 
tude of Inhabitants, muft be luppofed to take that courfe, where 
in probability they might find an empty Seat fit for them to dwell 
in } thence they come towards Europe for they faw how the Po- 
ftcrity of Setn did Ipread it felf Eaftwards already, and Cham 
Southwards, and coming to part of that vaft Country of Scythia , 
which was both already taken up, and not fo convenient an Habi- 
tation for them, they draw downwards towards Thracia-, and there 
the Pofterity of Thiras-> from whom the Thracians came, had already 
poflefled themfelves > palling further into Thejfaly , they find that 
already planted by fome of the Pofterity of Elifa-, but as yet but 
fcant and thin of Inhabitants} therefore they dilperfe themfelves 
up and down through fome part of Epirus , molt part of Ellas-, 
and feme pafs into Peloponnefus , where they fix themfelves chiefly 
upon Arcadia-, and thene’e fpread up and down by degrees towards 
the Sca-fide } for we cannot but think that the Maritime parts were 
the laft peopled; partly for fear of another Deluge, partly for want 
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of eonsneniency of Navigation, moft of their travels being by 
Land} and partly when Navigation grew more in ufe for fear of 
Fugles, who drove a great Trade upon the Coafts of Greece in 
ejdfcr times, as is moft evident from Thuycidides in the beginning 
of his Hiftory. Thus we have a reafonable account given, of the 
Pelafgi their firft .coming into Greece , and how by dcgiggs the 
Heilens came to jaofleft their Country, and what a fait' pretence 
the Arcadians had: to boaft of the greateft Antiquity, their Coun* 
try being probably firft peopled by the Pelafgi of any.Mtof the 
whole Gherfonefti and the Sent of the Leader of the vffole Com* 
pany whom they call Pelajkus* and the Scriptures 

Having thus tar clear’d the Antiquities or Greece aSito the firft 
Planters of it, whom we have evidenc’d to have been the Pelafgi* 
and thefe deriv’d from Pckg* it will be no great difficulty to re- 
folve what Language they brought along with them, >whtch muft 
be fuppos’d to be the fame with that us’d in the Family from whence 
Peleg or Phaleg came, as to the fubftance of it, altbo’ it might 
admit as great variation of Dialed from it as the Chaldee .or Sy- 
riac doth.' But this I will not only fuppofe, 4>uc ofler thefe pror 
babilities for the proof of it » the firft is, phe agrecmpM^>£the an r 
cient Greek Language with the Hebrew in many of fts primitive 
words ■, and here we have a moft rational and probable atSrount 
given of it} which is, the Greeks mixing with the Pelafgi* and 
bach coming to be one People, they rauft needs retain many of 
the old words us’d by the Pelafgi in their Greek* Language* 
which are evidently of an Eaftern excia&ion, the groundtef which 
cannot with fitch probability beietch’d.fiomCndifiMtfand tkftfPkjt 
nidans , becaufe it is not fo eafy admiffion ,qf a foreign 
after the perfedion of their own, unleft by long trad of 4joiei~w 
great numbers over-running the former. People* neither of wh*cq 
can be io truly affirm’d of Cadmus and his company}) for they 
were foon driven out of Greece* he himielf ending his dvys itsl/h- 

• • I « ■ /* f /* I , * t r* r xi • * 


ricum , neither was their fippeadfo large as th at of thePeftjAt, who 
were before pofleflors orthe Country } anci.it iscoorciuaTly feqpt 
how impoffible it is for any Conquerors, as, ;the £3teoks.i store, ill. 
bring their own Language fo into, a place, where fome.ofcf be fob 
mer People are filtered to live, and noc to retain mahy^f th^t 
old words among them, and fo make the LtqgttagenihB| dfciKlih, 
as it is in all Nations conquer’d by the Romms $ gh&i/Sjwgiflunot 
being purely fpoken by any, but corrupted with a jnbctur&of the 
former Language in ulc among them. The fecond Argugifnt is 
from the different Pronunciation and Dialods idtufo hi 
Language} of which no account fo likely can be gi venues,, |fis 
mixture with different Languages. This is moft, evident. injfo 
‘Doric Dialed} for the Dorians inhabiting probably 
of the Pelafgi had- been, their Pronunciation* 
the neareft to the Eaftern of any of the Greeks 
Dialed the .* or broad pronunciation* is 

of: So he iq Theocritus upbraids the Dorians , 
they fpeak every thing very broad > which anfweftfe* 
ciation of the Eaftern Languages * betides, the D 
lights much in adding a to the end of words, whl 
it is the cuftom ofEafterai Tongues, efpecia% the 
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much widen the Pronunciation. The third Argument is from the 
remainders of the Eaftern Tongues in thofe places, efpecially where 
the P elafgi had been. The P elafgi are much taken notice of for 
their frequent removes and travelling from one place to another 
which I fuppofe was chiefly after the Hellens had conquer’d the 
Country where they dwelt, then they were forc’d to go leek bet- 
ter Habitations abroad thence Strabo calls the Nations of the strut* i.?. 
P elafgi £ &£•>' ii ft*®- ixtwetsiitii-. and elfewhere that they 

WCrC EufeJmjq to •ms.Xcuov wWA* they went up and down to a sd.ut. «. 

great part of Europe } but we may fuppofe them to have made their 
firft and chief refort to the neighbor Iflands to Greece •, where we 
lhall lee what evidence they left of their Language there. The firft td.ut.f. 
Illand we meet with them in, is Crete} fo Strabo fpeaking of them, 

Km $ f rmuyt ypia.au, <p*t.i ''opi&a that a Colony of them liv’d 
in Crete , for which he voucheth Homers Authority : 


5 / AMji cT otM&ii/ y’hfirQcL fjLefJuy^Yii cm juS/j A %cuoh 
’Ei/ 'cT ’E Teoxgnres pLeycThiro^es, cm q Kvi fives, 
tSto&ees Tt rttxoux.es, JW re IfrA cLtryoi 


Hom.OdyJf. 
r. i 7 j. 


It is evident then that the Pelajgi were in Crete. Now moll of 
the Cretan words are of an Eaftern extraction, if we believe the 
Learned Bocbartus, who hath promis’d a Difcourfe on that fubjeft i 
befides Crete we find the P elafgi in Chios, »$ «<««»', n ***•>« i uc . l f. 

r»« faith Strabo , the Inhabitants of Chios fay that the 

P elafgi of Thejfaly were their firft Inhabitants) and .here the fore- 
named Learned Perfon hath deriv’d the Name Chios, the Mountain 
Petinats, and the Wine Arvijium, all from the Eaftern Languages. 

The next we find them in, is Lesbos , w ^ *»'* A*rC«, n«A«r^ tigii&m, strut* i c 
which from them was called Pelafgia, faith Strabo, whole Name *■ * 
is likewile fetched out of the Eaft. By Bochartus further we find them 
in Lemnos and Imbros: lo AnticUdes in Strabo, n.A«- y « a stetun. 

Aipr* 0 VC»* concerning whole Names, fee Bochartus 82 , 

I know that Learned Author makes the Phoenicians the Authors 
of all thefe Names, from no other ground generally, but becaule 
they are of an Eaftern derivation * but according to what we have 
laid down, we may yield to the thing it felf, and upon clearer 
grounds*, for of fome of thele Iflands he ingenuoufly confefleth 
he can find no evidence of the Phoenicians being in them. Phoe- u.ut.i. 
nices in his Infulis habitajfe nufquanmlegimus : but we find it very f * * 
plain, that in thole very Iflands the P elafgi inhabited •, and whe- 
ther account then be more probable, let tne Reader judge. One 
thing more I lhall infill on, which is the Original of tne Samo - 
thracian Myfieries: That thele were as to their Names from the 
Eaftern Languages, is now ackowlcdg’d by all Learned Men, the 
Cabiri being fo evidently deriv’d from T33, which lignifies Jlrength 
and power, i. e. the Diipotes , fo Cabiri is explain’d by Earro and Ter- TntuU. da 
tuition , and the particular Names of the leveral Cabiri mention’d by c - 8 - 

the Scholiaft on Apollonius , ’Ai»a>«, ’aw*, pm, 'a and are 

very handfomly explain’d by that Learned and Excellent Bochartus c. i». 
from the Eaftern Languages) only he will needs have them deriv’d 
from the Phoenicians ^whereas Herodotus exprefly tells us that they 
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were from the Telafgi-, whole words arethefe-, •*?<&« 

ni ZxusJf-.tH imrtXteai A «?.m< SllXurfS*' And again, T ^" 'Z*f4S%*txlv .»«> 

4P0rngj» IJirwpi £%/ m **(’ 'Ajnt<tu.n •»'*•«(»< iyt.ni, k, ’zjxf 5w ra i.,,* 

vfygAapJUtuti. We fee evidently by this, that the Samothracians de- 
riv’d their Myfterics from the Telafgi. j and without all queftion 
they had their names from thence, whence they deriv’d. their Mv- 
fteries: And to this purpofe it is further obfervable, that as the 
old Hetrurtans were certainly a Colony of the Telafgi , upon their 
removal out of Greece fo Voffius obferves that the old Hetruflan 
language ( fere a Syris habet cuncla facrorum nemina ) hath almoft 
. all the facred Appellations from the Eaftern tongues. For which 
• purpofe it is further obfervable, which Grotius • takes notice of, 
that (he jus ponttjicum Romanorum was taken a great part from the 
Hetrufci, and the Hetrurtans had it ah Hebrais out of the Eaftern parrs. 

By all which 1 cannot conceive but this opinion, notwithstand- 
ing its novelty, is advanc’d to as high a degree of probability, as 
any that ftanos on the like foundations j and not only fb, but it is 
an exf^llent clue to direft us to the Labyrinth of Antiquities, and 
gives us a fair account whence the Eaftern Tongues came to be fo 
much us’d among both the ancient Greeks and Hetrurians . One 
thing more this will help us to underftand far better than any fal- 
vo hath been yet us’d for it } which is the affinity fpoken of by 
Attus King of Lacedamon in his Letters to Onias, between die 
Jews and Lacedaneonians : *>(&• «fe/ « r e*i «&«»» «• 

e fr< at], me y.vv ‘ACffJf.- which is explain’d by Jofephus thus: 
Crnxirm ««» •iff A 1 *1 «*•* **» ^’*1 'UJWSm y$ Amx<Amp»mm 04 <? ‘aC 
•AhMIo-- They, had found in a booth that the Jews and Lacedae- 
monians were of the fame flock , from their mutual relation to 
Abraham. Vofflus thinks the original of this was frofh thofe 
•* of the pofterity of Anak , who came into Greece , and P eeked 
Sparta , and Would feem to have been of the pofterity rf-flj jfifc 
ham ; or that they were partly of the Pofterity of AmSmm 
by Agar or Ceturah , and partly of the Canaauit es^A r iven 
out by Jofltua: But how unlikely a thing is it 
Peopled by the Canaanites , which yet is not evic^(?jlM|pfiffr 
ihould give out themfclves to be of that ftock which theyfSjull>eS& 
expell’a their Country by? And for the true pofterity of Abra* 
ham coming thither, as we have no ground for it but the bare aA 
fertion, fo we have this ftrong evidence againft it, that all chat 
came from Abraham were Circumcis’d, as the Ijhmaelites , Haga? 
rens-, &c. which we never relM of among the Laced amomans. If. 
Grotius differs not much from the opinion of Voffius concerning 
the ground of ttys kindred between tne Jews and Spartans: For 
in his Notes on that place in the Maccabees , where it is fpoken oft 
he gives this account of it. The Dorians , of whom the Spartans 
were a part, came from the Telafgi the language of the Tela/gi 
was different from that of the Greeks , as appears by Herodotsts in 
h is. Clio : »*** .1 i7«a«» -p} y*uHm umf. Now the Telafgi ( faith, /he) 

are ’^3 difperfi , a flatter'd Nation > thence he 
Telafgi or baniffi’d People, to have come from thi 
rabia and Syria , in which the pofterity of Abraham iSfil'&iurab 
had plac’d themfelves. But i. it is uncertain whether the jk>fter&» 
ty of Abraham by Ceturah were plac’d fo near Canaan of no. -T 

know 
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know Junius endeavors to find the Teat of all the Sons of Cetu- 
rah in Arabia j but Mercer gives feveral not improbable reafons 
why he conceives them plac’d not in the Eaft of Canaan , but 
in the Eaftern parts of the World. i. Wc have no evidence 
at all of any remove of thefe Sons of Abraham by Ceturah out of 
the parts of Arabia , fuppofing them plac’d there* noranyreafon 
why they fhould be banifh’d thence. 3. That which was the badg 
of Abraham's pofterity, was never that we read of in ufe among 
the Spartans, which was Circumcifion. Indeed in much later Ages 
than this we (peak of, we read of a People among the Thracians 
who were circumcis’d, whom the Greeks themfelves judg’d to be 
Jews. So Arijiophanes brings the Odomantes in. t.'s t 'ob/»sV>», -n Ariftoph. 

1 honnty yuet» if timrt&xtii (faith the Scholiaft) i. e. it £ «’*»- 

7 oi 7 ti et?h>Tot rjtq *n<rt tv { pS/jot ,T V f xiiu\ Whereby it is plain that 
Circumcifion was in ule among the Thracians for thefe Odoman- 
tes were (faith the Scholiaft) a People of Thrace. <p*n it ««■*« 

«»« fW It feems it was a Tradition among them that they were 
Jews. If fo, it feems molt probable that they were fome of the 
ten Tribes, who were plac’d about Colchis, and the adjacent places : 

For Herodotus in Euterpe faith, that the Syrians that liv’d about 
the RivxcxsThermodoon and Barthenius, learn’ej Circumcifion from 
the Colchis of whom he faith, m*»« nirnn k«a & ’a»j«V2m 'a* 

7r/*vD»m) Utr m ashy*. Only the Colchi, and ^Egyptians, and E- 
thiopians had originally the cujlom of Circumcifion. Or clfe the 
Odomantes might be fome of the difpers’d Jews in Armenia , where 
Strabo mentions a Region call’d Odomantis, and fo they retain’d Str ^ oLlu 
the name of the place from whence they came, after their removal 
into Thrace. But whatever thefe Odomantes were, they were far 
enough from the Spartans-, who never were thus fufpeCted of Ju- 
daifm, nor laught at for Cirtrumcifion. So that this opinion of 
Grotius on that account feems not very probable. Bochartus , who socban.it 
hath been fo happy in many other Conjectures, yet here gives out, 
unlefs it may depend upon the Teftimony of Claudius lolaus in 
Stephanas Bizantius , who fabuloufly derives the Jews from one 
Judeus Sparton, who went from Thebes along with Bacchus Into 
the Wars j which Sparton they might confound with another Spar- 
ton, the Son of Bhonoreus , the Founder of Sparta •, which yet is 
rejedted as a Fable by Baufanias in Laconicis. Surely the Lace- 
demonians were very ambitious of Kindred with the Jews , that 
w6uld claim it upon fuch grounds as thefe, efpeciallyatfuchatime 
when the People of the Jews were under diftrefs, and their Kind- 
red might be like to coft them fo dear * and if they had never fuch 
a mind to have claim’d Kindred with the Jews , tney would cer- 
tainly have done it upon a more plaufible Teftimony than the Fa- 
ble of one Claudius lolaus, that had neither Senfe nor Reafon in it 
and yet fuppofing his Fable true, it had been nothing to the pur- 
pofe, without the linking another Fable to it, which wasfogrofs, 
that even the Greeks themfelves were afliam’d of it, who were al- 
ways the moil daring Forgers of Fables in the World. But let us 
fee further what the Divine (aS fome have lov’d to call him) Jof. sealig. ca~ 
Scaliger faith to it : All that lie faith, is only a wonder or two at n ° n ' 
it: Quid magis mirum quam Lacedemonios ab Abraham progna- 
toseffe, See. and a refutation of an abfurd opinion, that Oeoalus 

the 
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the Father of Ty*d<treusy and Grandfather of Cdflor? ToSuxTuS^, 
Helena , was the feme with Ebdty mention’d Gen. io. 28. which; 
there can be no reafon for, fince Ebal was the Sonof Joktan, and 
fo of another Race from Abraham ; and Joktan's Sons were plac’d 
Eaftward, but chiefly Oebalus was within* an hundred years before* 
the dcftru&ion of Troy ; but Thaleg Unkle toEbaly died 6&fvears 
before Oebalus in A. JM. 1993. Thus for then we cannot frtfVftay? 
plaufiblc account of this claim of Kindred: but tho’ it be aneno* 
lefs task to make good all the claims of Kindred in the World* 
Specially to Perfons of Power and Authority, yet there being na 
vifible intereft or deilgn which the Spartans could have in fuch a* 
claim, efpccially at that time with a Nation generally hated and 
maligned by Heathen Idolaters, we cannot fuppofe but there mu ft* 
be fome at leaft plaufible ground for fuch a perfuafion among them. . • 
What if we fhould conjecture that the Spartans might find in the 
Greek Verfion of the Tentateuchy which was much fpread abroad 
at that time among the Sons of IJhmaely one whofe name makes, 
the neareft approach to their Cadmus , from whom they fuppofe . 
thetnfelves deriv’d j for the youngeft of IJkmaePs Sons was call’d 
Kedemahy Gen. 25. if. which the Syriac renders ICedemy the very 
name of Cadmus in the Eaftern Tongues. But this being a light, 
conjefture, I pafs it by, and return to the fubje£t of ouraifeourfey, 
which gives a plaufible account of the ground of this Kindred^, 
We have alreaay fhew’d that the Telajgi were the firft who Peo*£ 
pled Greecey C**™' *»» ’E*Ji w «« is Strabo's expreffion of thaf, 

Nation, that it fpread over all Greecey ) and withal it appears that?, 
the chief Seat of the Telafgi was in Arcadiay to which next ad^ 
joyns Laconia s and therefore in all probability was Peopled by; 
them } and befides, the T)orians fprang from the Telajgiy and the 
Spartans were a part of the ‘Dorianty as appears ah* 

Grotius } fb that what Kindred th eTelaJgi had, was < 
to the Spartans i and we have manifested that thefe 
from Thalegy and the Scripture tells us that. Thaleg was 
Eber\ from whom Abraham came in a dirett and linealfucceli 

thus the Jews coming from Abraham and the Spartans by tli? 

from *} Pbalegy they both came out of the fame frock : F or *fo Jofephus 
exprefleth *t, not that the Lacedemonians came from Abrafm J 
that the Jews and they were both ft fa out of the fame 
and both had relation to Abraham j the Jews as cominginadire< 5 fcf 
line, the Spartans as deriving from Thalegy from whom Abrahamf 
came. And thus much may now fuffice to clear the firft Plantation 
of Greecey and to fhew how confonant it is to fecred Scripture f‘ 
which I have taken the more pains in, becaufe of the ferviceablencfaof ' 
this difeourfe to that end, and to fhew whatufe may be made of df*? 
kind of Learning, for vindicating the honor of the Sacred Scriptures^ 
The only thing remaining as to the origin of Nations, is the 
Peopling of that vaft Continent of Americay which I cannot thjn fc w£ 
have yet fufficient information, either concerning the 
fher, efpecially Eaft and North, or concerning any Recorastn^Pf" 
dians have among thcmfelves ablblutelv to determin any thin ginia , 
It feems moft probable that the I'everal parts of it werei^yMMF| ^ fe ; 
feveral times, and from fey^al parts, elpecully North 
but to go about abfolutely to determin tydm wnat Nation, inwhayt. 


Gcn.ll.i7, 

z8. 
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Age, by what means they were firft Peopled, were a piece of as 
great confidence as ignorance, till we have more certain difeo- 
veries of it. I chufe therefore rather to refer the Reader to the v-Qnt. 
bandyings of this Controverfy in the many Writers about 
it, than to undertake any thing as to the decifion of it. . On- rig. 
ly in the general it appears from the remaining Tradition 
of the Flood, and many Rites and Cuftoms us’d among them, vUdlntj/i 
that they had the lame original with us, and that there can be no Ben.ifrati. 
Argument brought again!! it from themfelves, lince fome Authors 
tell us, that the eldclt Accounts ar\d Memoirs they have, do not itifnui. 
exceed 800 years backward •, and therefore their Teftimony can be Amtric **- 
of no validity in a matter of fo great Antiquity, as the origin of 
Nations is. 


CHAP, v: 

Of the Origin of the Heathen Mythology. 

I. That there 'were fome remainders of the ancient Hfjlory of the 
World preferv d in the federal Nations after the dtfperfion. 
II. How it camt to be corrupted: by decay of Knowledge m- 
creafe of Idolatry , confupon of Languages . III. An inqui- 
ry into the caufe of that. Difficulties agmnfi the common 0- 
piniort that languages 'were confounded at Babel. IV. Thofe 
difficulties clear’d. V. Of the fabuloujhefs of Poets. The 
particular 'ways 'whereby the Heathen Mythology arofe. At- 
tributing she general Hijlory of the World to their own Na- 
tion. The corruption of Hebraiimsi Alteration of names. 
Ambiguity of'Jtnfe in the Oriental languages. VI. Attribut- 
ing the a&ions of many to one perfon, ayn Jupiter, Bacchus, 
&c. VH. The remainders of Scrtpture-hiflory among the 
Heathens. The names of God, Chaos, formation of Man a- 
mong the Phoenicians. Of Adam among the Germans, JE- 
gyptians, Cilicians. Adam under Saturn. Cain among the 
Phoenicians. Tubal-Cain and Jubal under Vulcan and A- 
polft. Naamah under Minerva. VIII. Noah under Sa- 
turn, Janus, Prometheus and Bacchus. IX. Noah V three 
Sons under Jupiter, Neptune and Pluto, Canaan under 
Mercury, Nimrod under Bacchus, Magog under Prome- 
theus. Of Abraham and Ifaac among the Phoenicians. X. 

Jacob’x fervice under Apollo x« • The (2>outv7ucl from Bethel. 
Jofeph under Apis. Moles under Bacchus. Jolhua under 
Hercules. Balaam under the old Silenus. 
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i. HpHE main particulars contain’d in the Scriptures concerning 
1 the Hiftory of ancient Times being thus far clear’d, there 
remains only that Evidence which there is of the truth of theHi- 
ftorical part of thole eldeft times, in thole foot-fteeps 6f it which 
are contain’d in the Heathen Mythology. For we cann ot conceive, 
that fincc we have manifefted that all Mankind did come from the 
Pofterity of Noah, that all thofc paflages which concern’d the Hi- 
ftory of the World, lhould be prefendy obliterated and extinguilh- 
ed among them, but lome kina of Tradition would be preserv’d, 

' altho’ by degrees it would be fo much alter’d for want of certain 
Records to prelerve it in, that it would be a hard matter to difeo- 
ver its original, without an exa£t comparing it with the true Hifto- 
ry it lelf from whence it was firft taken. For it far’d withthisTra- 
ditionof the firft Ages of the World, as with a Perfon who hath a 
lQJig.tirae travell’d in Foreign Parts, who by the variety of Climes 
andCountries may be fo far alter’d from what he was, that his 
own Relations may not know him upon his return, but only by 
. lome certain marks which he hath in his Body, by which they are 
allur’d, that however his Complexion and Vifagc may be alter’d, 
yet the Perfon is the lame ftill. Thus it was in this original Tra- 
dition of the World } thro’ its continual palling from one Age to 
another, and the various humors, tempers, and defigns of Men, it 
receiv’d ftrange dilguiles and alterations as to its outward favor and 
complexion} but yet there are fome fitch certain marks remaining 
oh it, by which we find out its true original. Two things then 
will be the main fubje&r of our ihquiry here. i. By what means 
the original Tradition came to be alter’d and corrupted, i. By 
what marks we may difeern its true original, or what Evidences 
we have of the remainders of Scripture-hiftory in the Heathen 
Mythology. 

li. i. Concerning the means whereby the Tradition by degrees 
came to be corrupted. There may be lome more general, and o- 
thers more particular. The general caules of it were} 

1. The gradual decay of Knowledg and inercafe of Barbarifin 
in the World} occafion’d by the want of certain Records to pre- 
Em>k r.v.i. lerve the ancient Hiftbry of the World in: Which weatlargedif- 
>6 ' cours’d of in our entrance on this fubjeft. Now in the decay 

Knowlcdg, there mull needs follow a ludden and ftrange altcrati-' 
on of the memory of former times, which hath then nothing to 
prelerve it, but the moft uncertain report of Fame, which alters 
and difguifeth things according to tne humors, and inclinations, 
and judgments of tnofe whofe hands it pafleth thro’. . 

i. The gradual increale of Idolatry in the World: whicn began 
looh after the dilperlion of Nations, and in whole Age, we can- 
not at fo great a aiftance and in fo great oblcurity precifely detcr- 
min} but as loon as Idolatry came in, all the ancient Tradition was 
made fublervient in order to that end } and thole Perfons whole 
memories were prelerv’d in leveral Nations, by degrees came to be 
worlhipped under diverfities pf names} and fiich things were an- 
• nexed to the former Traditions as would tend moft to advance the 
greateft Supcrftition in the World. 


T The 
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3. The Confufion of Languages at Babel, , was one great reafon 
of corrupting the ancient Tradition of the World. For in fo 
great variety (as fuddenly happen’d) of Languages in the World, 
it cannot be conceiv’d but fuch things which might be preferv’d in 
Tome uniform manner, had all Nations us’d the lame language, 
would thro’ the diverfity of Idioms and Properties of feveral 
Tongues be ftrangely alter’d and difguis’d, as will appear afterwards. 

This alteration of Languages in the World upon the confufion of 
Tongues at Babel , brought as great a confufion into the original 
Tradition, as it did among thole who were the Deligners of that 
work. 

And becaulc this fubjeft of the original and caule of this diver- m. 
fity of Languages among Men, doth both tend to explain thepre- 
fent fubjeft, and to clear the truth of Scripture-hiftory, I fhall a 
little further inquire into it. Chiefly on this account, bccaufe it is 

pretended that fuch a confufion is needlefs which is deliver’d in 
Scripture, for the producing fuch diverlities of Languages, which 
would arifc thro’ mere length of time, and the varieties of Climes 
and Cuftoms iij the World. But if we only (peak concerning the v.Mer. 
fenfe of Mofes about it, the inquiry is of greater difficulty than at 
firft view it feems to be. For it is pretended that Mofes nowhere 
{peaks of a diverfity of Languages, as we underftand it, but only 
of a confufion of their Speech who were at Babel , which might 
well be, altho’ they all us’a the lame Language* that is, there might 
be a confufiop rais’d in their Minds, that they could not uncter- 
{land one another} their notions of things being difturb’d, fothat 
tho’ they heard one word, they had different apprehenflons of it : 
feme chinking it fignify’d one thing* and lome another: as Julius sesLumer. 
Scaliger tells 11s that the Jews he had- con vers’d- with, did not un- f*- 
derftand by it a multiplication of Tongues} but only by that con- /ta.u S9 ^ 
fufion their former notions of things by the fame words were al- 
ter’d. As if one call’d for 13 ** a Stone, one by that word under- 
Hands Lime, another Water, another Sand, &c. this muft needs 
produce a ftrange confufion among theni, and enough to make 
them defift from their work. But fuppofing no fuch divifion of 
Languages there, yet after their difperfion, which might be caus’d 
by the former confufion, by the different Laws, Rites, andCuftoms, 
Commerce, and Trading, and trad of Time, there wouldhaveri- 
fcn a divifion of their, feveral Tongues. But if there were fuch a 
divifion of Tongues miraculoufly caus’d there (that as it is com- 
monly laid, all thole who were of the fame language, went toge- 
ther in their feveral companies) whence comes it to pals, that in 
their difperfion we read of feveral Families difperfed, which ufed 
the faftrc language after their difperfion} as all the Sons of Canaan 
mentioned, Gen. 10. if, 16, 17, 18. ufed the Canaanitifh Tongue : 
in Greece y Javan and Elifa had the fame language. In e_fEgypt, 
Mifraim and c Pathrufim ; in Arabia the Sons of Joktan and Chus * 
in Chaldaa Aram and Uz the Inhabitants of Syria, Majb of Me- 
fopatamiay Nimrod of Babylon^ AJfur of AJfyria: whence comes it 
to pals if their feveral Tongues were the caufe of their difperfion, 
that thefe feveral Heads of Families fhould ufe the fame Tongue ? 
Another reafon againft the common opinion, is this, which feems 
to have a great deal of force in it. ' If Tongues were divided at 
: • Gee a Babel 
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Bakel as it is imagin’d -, whence was it^ jjhat the nearer any Najfon 
jay to thofe who had the primitive language the Hebrew* they 
did participate more of that Tongue than thole who were more r»- 
nbtej as is plain in the Chaldeans * Canaanites * Greeks* and others ? 
Whereas if their language were divided at Babel* they would 
have retain’d their own languages as well as others. This very ar- 
gument prevail’d fo far with the learned If. Cafdmkgn* as appears 
’ by his Adverfaria on this fubjeft (publifh’d bythelearned Doctor's 
Son) as to make him leave the common opinion) and to conclude 
the feveral Tongues to be only.fome variations from the Hebrew* 
but yet fo as many new words were invented too. Hence he ob- 
ferves that the Afiatic Greeks came nearer to the Hebrew' than the 
European. And if this opinion hold true, it is the bed foundation 
for deriving other languages from the Hebrew : athingattonptedhf 
the lame learned Perlon, as you may lee in the Book foretetapt 
and endeavor’d by Gtuchardus* Avenartus and others. Thurwte 
fee there is no agreement in Mens minds concerning, the djvifion 
of Tongues at Babel. v 4 is 6 ittifmtaw 

; But havyag let down this Opinion with its Rea{jbns> rfhaX’.akt 
lb leave the receiv’d Opinion) but lhall firft fee what may be laid 
lor that) and leave the judgment concerning the probability of eit 
thcr to the underltanding Reader. And it leans to be grounded 
on thefb Reafons. i. That had it been left to Mens owii choicer 
there cannot be a fufficicnt reafon allign’d of languages in |ht 
World. For there being one language originally yi the World, 
whereby Men did represent their conceptions to one another j we 
cannot nriagin that Men Ihould of themfelves introduce fo great an 
alteration * as whereby to take off that neceflary fociety and 
converfc with each other- * which even Nature 
put Men upon. Hence Calvin and others conclude 
, digit loco habenda eft Imguarum diverfttass beeaufe there having 
been that freedom of converfc among Men) k is not to beluppof* 
ed they Ihould of themfelves cut it off to their mutual di&dvaiu 
tdge. But to this it is laid) That the long trail of time and divert; 
fity of Cuftoms might alter the language. 1 grant k muoh> hut not. 
wholly^ and they would only therein differ in their languages!’ 
wherein' their Guffoms differ’d: 10 that there would remain foil 
luch an agreement as whereby they might underftand eadr other’! 
which it will be hard to find in many of the cldell langttagfcs.. At 
for the length of time) tho’ that doth alter much in referenoe tc» 
Words and PhrafeS) in which that of Horace holds true* Mult a 
rertajfttntur .qua jatn. cecidere* &c. yet it will be morcdiffcultwh 
find Where mere length of time hatn brought a whole , language 
out of ufe, and another in the room of it. Butkhat which 1 Chink 
deferves well to be confider’d) is thtS) chat the greattff alceradcm 
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of languages in the World hath rifen from CoTomcsi^f J&m 
that us’d another. language} and lo by the mixture o 
ther the langMgft-nughtbemuch alter’d: as the Hebr 
Chaldees i nJMylffl : the Spanj/b* Italian and others by 
as Breerwoof ftffiys* our own by the Normans and 
fhajyratP there not a diverfity of languages litppos’d) tkb.ioterii,; 
f$$fig df People would bring no confiderable alteration along watlW’ 
it, no more than a Colony from Neat -England would, alter bur) 
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language here. And as for another caufe aflign’d of the change of 
languages, the difference of Climates, which Bo din gives as the 
rcafon why the Northern People ufe Confonants and Afpirates fo c. 9 . 
much, efpecially the Saxons , and thofe that live by the Baltic Sea 
who - pronounce thus, Ber theum ferum pibimus penum finum. And. 
fo R. E>. Kimchi obferves of the Ephraimites , Judg. 12.6. that it 
was the Air that was the caufe of their lifping, and calling it Sib- M*ytr. 
bo let h-, as he there obferves the Men of Sarphathi that is, the ciuiai fi* 
Frenchi that they could not pronounce Schini but pronounc’d it *.t * 

like Thau Raphe. But by theie examples we fee that this would 
caufe only an alteration as to fome Letters and Syllables, and ra- 
ther as to the pronunciation, than any variety of the language. 

So that we fee that, fetting afide theconfufion of languages at Ba- 
beli there can be no reafbn fufficient aflign’d for the variety of lan- 
guages in the World. 2. Tho’ it be granted, that a conhifion in 
their Minds without diftin& languages were enough to make them 
defi ft from their work, yet the Context in that place, Gen. 11. 
doth infer a diverfity of tongues, as will appear from the antece- 
dents and confequents ; as from the firft verfe, where it is not con- 
ceivable why it fhould be there taken notice of as fuch a remark- 
able circumltance, that then they had but one language before they 
let upon this work, if there was not a diverfity of tongues cauf- 
ed by the work they went about; but efpecially ver. 6. where God 
takes fuch notice of this very thing, that they had but one lan- 
guage, wherein they were fo confident to carry on their work ; 
therefore, ver. 7. when he would deftroy their work by confound- 
ing' their language, it mull be by multiplying that language into 
many more; for it muft be taken in oppofition to what is faid in 
the other verfe. And what is there added, their not under (landing 
t me another s fpeechi feems to refer not to their inward conceptions, 
as tho’ they aid not underftand one anothers Minds, but to the 
outward expreffions, as doth apparently relate to them: further 

in ver. 8. this is fet down as the caule of tneir difperfion, which 
had the tongue been the fame afterwards as it was before, could 
have been no reafon for it. .Again fome argue from the name Ba- 
bel given to the place, from which fignifies to confound and 
mingle things of feveral kinds together. So us’d Jjidg. ip.21. E- 
Jay .30. 24. Job 6. f. &c. thence the name ‘MS for 7373 the mid- 
dle ‘J left out, as in Golgotha for Golgolthai Kigaltha for Kilkal- 
tha y and others of a like nature. B elides, there feems to be fome- 
what in what is laid, that the families were divided according to 
their tongues , Gen. 10. f, 20, 31. which doth at leaft imply a di- 
verfity of tongues among them, the caufe of which muft be align- 
ed by them who will not allow of the confufion and divifion of 
languages at Babel. Further, this feems mod agreeable to God’s 
end in making of them thus leave off their work, that there might 
be not only a prefent judgment upon them, but that which might re- 
main to Pofterity as a note of the folly of their Anceftors. Thofe 
who recede from the common opinion left they fhould give advant- 
age to Infidels by attributing that to a Miracle, which might be 
done without, feem to be more wary than wife in it. Forbefides 
that it is certain that Miracles may be in thofe things which might 
be etfe&cd otherwife by natural caufes, when they are produced 
l Ccc 3 ‘without 
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without the help of thofe Caufcs, and in a ipace of time im- 
poflible to nature •, and that it hath not been as yet prov’d how 
fuch diverfity of tongues as is in the World would have been ef- 
fected without foch a Miracle it muft be granted by them that 
there was a Miracle in it -, and what greater difficulty there ffiould 
be in the variety of languages, than in the fignification of the fame 
words, I underftand not. But I fee no neccffity of aflerting that 
every one of the Families had a diftinft language-, and the com- 
mon opinion of 70 or 72. as the Gr. Families and as many lan- 
guages, is now taken for a groundlefs fancy by learned Men : as 
is eafily prov’d from the dividing Father and Children, whole Fa- 
milies could not certainly be without them : and Ibmc fuppos’d to 
. be unborn then, as Joktari s 1 3 Children •, efpecially if we lay, as 
many do, that the confulion was at the birth of Phaleg, an& Jok- 
tan was his younger Brother, as the Jews generally do. To the 
laft objection it may be reply’d, that the agreement of languages 
in feme radical words doth not infer the derivation of the one 
from the other, as is plain in the Perjian and German , in which 
learned Men have obferv’d fo many words alike. And fo by Buf- 
bequius of the Inhabitants about T auric Cher forte fe } and fo in moft 
of our modern tongues there may be fome words alike without a- 
ny fuch dependence or derivation. Again, tho’ it be granted that 
the languages of them who were at Babel were confounded, yet it 
is not neceflary we ffiould fay that all Noah's pofterity were there. It is 
• thought by fome that they were chiefly Cham ana his company i 
if fo, then Sem and his Pofterity might retain the language they 
had before, only with fome variations. But this is very uncertain, 
unlefs we take it for Heber andPhaleg, from whole vicinity other 
bordering Nations might make ufe of many of their primitive 
words : and for the Greeks , it will be granted that many of their 
words, efpecially the old Bceotic, had affinity with the Hebrew •> 
but it was from the Pelafgi at firft, and Cadmus the Phoenician af- 
terwards : the old Canaanitijh language, being if not the pure He- 
brew, yet a dialed of that tongue, as is prov’d by many learned 
Men. But however thefe things be, it is not neceflary to lay that 
all Mother tongues fo call’d, were then exiftent at that confulion:, 
but the prel'ent curfe did divide their languages who were there, 
and that all diviflon of languages fince, is to be look’d upon as thei 
efteft of that curie. 

It being thus manifefted what a ftrange confulion of languages 
was caus'd in the World, we may thereby eafily underftana how 
the ancient Tradition came to be corrupted and alter’d in the Worlds 

Another reafon of the alteration of the ancient Traditions, was 
the fabuloufncls of the Poets : for thefe made it their defign toj 
dilguile all their ancient Stories under Fables, in which they werej 
lb loft, that they could never recover them afterwards. For 
elder' Poets of Greece being Men of greater learning than general* 
ly the People were of, and being converfant in c /Egypt andothe* 
parts, did bring in new reports of the ancient times which they 
receiv’d from the Nations they went to-, and by mixing their owrfc 
Traditions and others together, and by futing what was remain 1 I 
pf the ancient Tradition to thefe, they muft needs make aftrangi 
confulion of things together, and leave them much more obfeuri 
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and fabulous than they found them. And herein all their cunning 
and fubtilty lay in putting a new face on whatever they borrow’d 
from other Nations, and making them appear among them (elves 
in a Greek Habit, that the former owners of thole Traditions could 
fcarce challenge them as theirs under lb ft range a Metapnorphofis. 

For thofe things which were molt plain and lultorical in the Foun- 
tains whence they deriv’d them, they did fo fo™,, as Clemens A- elemem 
lexandrinus fpeaks, (or as Or/gen, z^*.*™** wrapt them s J om - 6 - c - 

up under fo great Mythology , that the original Truths can hardly c!yiT. T 
be difccrned, becaule of that multitude of prodigious Fables, with 
which they have inlaid them. But js great as their Artifice was 
in the doing this, we may yet difeern apparently many of thofe 
particular courfes which were taken by them to difguile and alter 
the primitive Tradition. 

1. Attributing what was done by the great Anceftors of Man- 
kind to fome Perfons of their own Nations. Thus the Thejfa- 
lians make Deucalion to be the Pcrfon who efcap’d the Flood, 
and li'om whom the World was peopled after it. And whoever 
compares the Relation y f the Flood of Deucalion in Apollodorus 
with that in the Scripture, might cafily render Apollodorus his Greek Apdioj. 
in the Language of the Scriptures, only changing Greece into bibUotbL 
the whole Earth, and Deucalion into Noah, ParnaJJ'us into Ara- , ? 
rat , and Jupiter into Jehovah. On the fame account the Athe- 
nians attribute the Flood to Ogyges, not that the Flood of Ogyges 
and Deucalion were particular and diftin&r Deluges, which many 
.have taken a great deal of necdlefs pains to place in their feveral 
Ages : But as Deucalion was of the cldeft memory in TheJJ'aly , fo 
was Ogyges at Athens , and fo the Flood as being a matter of re- 
moteft Antiquity, was on the fame account in both places attribu- 
ted to both thele. Becaule as Mankind was fuppos’d to begin a- 
gain after the Flood, lo they had among them no memory extant 
of any elder than thele two, from whom on that account they 
fuppos’d Mankind deriv’d. And on the lame reafon it may be 
luppos’d that the Ajfyrians attribute the Flood to Xifuthrus , 
whom they luppos’d to be a King of AJfyria but the circum- 
ftances of the Story as deliver’d by Alexander \ Polyhijlor , and A- A P ud c r- 
bydenus , are fuch as make it clear to be only a remainder of the 
univerfalFloodwhichhappcned in the time of Noah. Soth cThef- 
falians make ‘Prometheus to be the Protoplaft } the Peloponnefians 
‘ Phoroneus , as Clemens Alexa?idrinus tells us, whom Phoronides ci emt m 
the Poet calls wifei V etvJfeo 7 r*v, The Father of Mankind. This may Strom. /. 1. 
be now the firfl: way of corrupting the ancient Tradition, by fup- 
pofing all that was convey’d by it to have been afred among them- 
felvesj which may be imputed partly to their Ignorance of the 
Hate of their ancient times, and partly to their Pride, left they 
Ihould feem to be behind others in matters of Antiquity. 

2. Another fountain of Heathen Mythology , was the taking the 
Idiom of the Oriental Languages in a proper Senle. For whether 
we fuppolc the ancient Traditions were convey’d to them in the 
ancient Hebrew by the ‘Pelafgi , or were deliver’d to them by the 
Phoenicians , or were fetch’d out of the Scriptures themfelves (as 
fome fuppole, tho’ improbably, of Homer and fome ancient Poetsj 
yet all thele feveral ways agreeing in this, That the Traditions were 
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Oriental, we thereby underftand how much of their Mythology 
came by taking the Hebrew in a proper and literal fenfe without at- 
tending to the Idiom of the Tongue. From hence Bochartus hath 
ingenioufly fetch’d many Heathen Fables. Thus whfcn Noah is 
laid to be nO-iNrvtt»N Gen. p. 20. which in the Idiom of the 
Hebrew only fignifies a husbandman-, they took it in a proper fenfe 
for • and thence Saturn who was the fame with Noah 

(as will appear afterwards) is made by Mythologifts the husband of 
Rhea, which was the lame with the Earth. So the Gyants making 
war againft Heaven, was only a Poetical adumbration of the de- 
lign at the building of Babelj whole top in the Scripture is laid to 
Gen. 1 1.4. reach 0 ’ 2 KO, which in the Hebrew fignifies only a great height ; 
but to aggrandize the Story, was taken in the literal Interpreta- 
tion, that they attempted Heaven. So when they are laid to fight 
againft the Gods, Bochartus thinks it might be &ken from that 
phrafe of Nimrod, that he was a mighty hunter, mn> ’ 3 D 1 ? before the 
Lord we render it, but it fometimes fignifies againft the Lord. So what 
Af.z»ftb. Abydenus faith the Gyants, that they were * rn thofe 

rr*f. ev. that came out of the earth , is fuppos’d to be taken from that 
* phrafe, Gen. 10. 11. **** f°» e terra ipfa exiit. But far more 

likely and probable is that which Learned Men are generally agreed 
in concerning Bacchus his being born, of Jupiter's Thigh, which 
Gej , is only an Expreflion of that Hebraifm ’NS’. 131 *, wherein coming 
4 "‘ out of the thigh is a phrafe for ordinary Procreation. 

3. 3. A third way obfervable, is, the alteration of the Names in 

the ancient Tradition, and putting Names of like importance to 
them in their own Language. Thus Jupiter who was the lame 
with Cham, was called z«* W» {•«». as on, from can fervere, 
inealefeere. kiytA*. r au, laith Herodotus s him whom 

the Greeks call z,U, the c /Egyptians call Cham. So Japbetb, whole 
memory was preferv’d under Neptune, to whole portion thelflands 
in the Sea fell, was called by the Greeks which comcs( frith Bo~ 

Bttisn. chartus ) from the Tunic which fignifies large and broad, which 

n*UgJ. 1. t ^ e ver y importance of the Hebrew nD» . thence in allufion to 

’* ** to the Name, it is laid, Gen. p. 27. nfi’ HD’S D>rn» God Jhall en- 
large Japhet. Thence the Epithets of Neptune are £*£*»♦* 
all equally alluding to the Name Japhet. So 'a 
in the Greek is of the fame importance with the Heb. "W, Damon, 
from TW to deftroy. Thence we read, DeuU 32. 17. they facrtficed 
CDHltv, to Devils. Canaan in the Hebrew fignifies a Merchant! 
thence Mercury , under whom the memory of Canaan the Son of 
Cham was preferv’d is deriv’d, by many from to fell. Ceres 

which was the Inventrefs of Agriculture, from which imports 
Bread-corn. Thefe and many others are produc’d by Vofjius, Heqt- 
ftus , Bochartus and other Learned Men, which I infill not on, 
becaufe my defign is only digit os ad fontes intender e, and to make 
thefe handibm and probable conjectures , argumentative to our 
purpofe, and to bind up thofe loofe and feattering obfervations 
into fome order and method, in which they, have not yet appear’d, 
nor been improv’d to that end which I make ufe of them tot. 

4. When the Oriental phrafes were ambiguous and equivocal, they 
omitted that fenfe which was plain and obvious, and took 'that 
which was more ftrange and fabulous. From hence the Learned 
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’BZh.rm hath fetch'd the Fable of the GMm Fkfce, which was 
nothing elfc but robbing the Trcafury of the King of Colchis-, but 
it was Sifguis’d under the name of the Golden Fleece , becaiilc the 
Syriac word WJ, fignifies both a Fleece and a Freafury. Sb the 
Bulls and ^Dragons that kept it, were nothing but the Walls and 
Brazen-pates - for Wj fignifies both a Bull and a Wall , and 
r^T B ZfSnd^ra g on. And fo the Fable of the ^«/mthe 
Mountain of Tabyrus which foretold Calamines, arofe fr o ni the 
Equivocation of theB hamcian or Hebrew words un)° -which 

fignify either HoBor, Augur , or r* are,* foreteller °f 

^Brazen-Bull. From the like Ambiguity of the word ^arofc 
the Fable of Jupiter ftealing Europa in the form ofa Bull-, becauie 
the word eithc/fignifies a Ship in which he convey d her away, or 
a Bull •, or it may be the Ship had bovis, as the Ship bt. 

Tan l failed in had Cajlor and Bollux, it being ufual to call their Ship 
by the names of the Signs they carry’d. From the like Equivo- 
cation in the Thcenician Language doth Bochartus fetch many other 
Heathen Fables, in his Excellent Piece ‘De Thcenicum Colonies, as 
particularly that of Arethufa coming from Alpheus, which was 
from a Ship, becaufe it was not far from an Excellent Ha- 
ven And fo he makes the Chimera to be no more than a mere 
ens rationis ■> for he takes the Chimara which Bellerophon con- 
quered, to be only the People of Solymi under the three Gene- 
rals, Arjusi Trofibis, and Arfahs;'™ that fignifies a 
libis was ^ N_l the head of a Serpent : Arfalus was “ 1 " a 
younz Kid, and fo the Chimara confifted of the form of a Lion , a 
Goat, and a Serpent. Thus we fee how eafy a matter it was to ad- 
vance the Heathen Mythology from the Equivocation of the Oriental 
Languages, in which their Traditions were convey’d to them. 

But yet a more prolific Principle of Mythology was by attri- 
buting the Aftions of feveral Perfons to one who was the firft or 
the chief of them. Thus it was in the Stories of Jupiter, Neptune, 
Mars, Mercury, Minerva, Juno, Bacchus and Hercules, which 
were a colledion of the Aftions done by a multitude of Perfons, 
which were all attributed to one Perfon. So Voffius tells us before 
the time of the Trojan Wars, moft of their Kings, who were re- 
nowned and powerful, were called Joves . Now when the Adhems 
of all thefe were attributed to one Jupiter of Greet, they muft needs 
fwell his Story up with abundance of Fables. I offius hath taken a 
great deal of pains to digeft in an Hiftorical manner the Stories of 
the feveral Jupiters, whereof he reckons two Argives, a third the 
Father of Hercules, a fourth a King of Bhrygia, and two more of 
Greet i to one of which, without any Diftin&ion, the Adhons of 
all the reft were aferibed, and who was worfhipped under the name 
of Jupiter. And fo befides the ancient Neptune, who was the 
fame with Japhet , they fometimes underftood any Infular Prince, 
or one that had great power at Sea-, but befides thefe, there were 
two Famous Neptunes among, the Greeks, the one of Athens, the 
• other the Builder of the Walls of Troy: Now the Stories of all 
thefe being mixed together, muft needs make a ftrange confulion. 
So for Mars, befides that ancient one they had by the Oriental 
Tradition, they had a Spartan, Thracian , and Arcadian Mars. 
What abundance of Mercuries are we told of by * Tully f and of 
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no left than EvcMinervas ? Every angry , Icornfufjeal^KV^^n 
would fill up the Fables of funo, who was equally claim’d by the 
Arrives and Samians. What contefts were there between the Greeks 
and ^Egyptians, concerning the Country of Bacchus, or Liber 
Tater, whole Story was made up of many patches of the Orien- 
tal Story } as will appear afterwards. The lame may be (aid of 
Hercules. 'Now what a ftrangc way was this to increafe the num- 
ber of Fables? when they had one whole memory was anciently 
preferred among them> they attributed the A&ions 6 f all fuch to 
ninwwhp came near him in that which his Memory was moftre- 
atarkabiefisr : And in thole things which they dia retain of the 
Eaftern Tradition) it was an ulual thing to confound Per/ons* 
Places and A&ions together. So the Story of Enoch and Metku - 
Jelah is joyned together by Stephanas de Ur bibus, under the Name 
steph. v. of An**** who is there faia to five above 300 years C which agrees 
An**. w ith Enoch as the Name doth) and that at his deatn the World 
fhould be deftroy’d by a Flood j which agrees with Methufelah. Sq 
Abraham by Orpheus is called which belongs to Ifaac his 

Son > fo the Adions of Nimrod, Ninas and Cham , are confounded 
together in their Mythology. By thele levcral ways now we under- 
hand how the Original Tradition was by degrees corrupted and 
altered in the Heathen Mythology. .>• *■ » 

- 1 come now to the footfteps of Scripture-hiftory, which not*- 
wujfr ftaading thefc corruptions) may be difeern’d in the Heathen 

• Mythology, which I lhall methodically inquire after according to 
theJeries of Scripture-hiftory.. That the Names given to Goo 
r.scaiiftr. in Scripture were preierv’d among the Them cions, appears fuffi- 
rrig.Grte. ciently by the remainders of the ‘Phoenician Theology i tranfljwid 
SeUen.dc by 'Philo Byblius out of Sancboniathon s wherein we read of t he 
si'chart' God ’d*» which liath the lame Letters with nin>, befide? which 
Cana. i. 2 . there we meet with sW». the lame with P’^* The rnojl HAluapd 
€. *. *uo*. which is u ?k The ftrong Gods Beelfaman, which is* |W (W 

The God of Heaven: and ’£*»«>, the very Name of God us’d in 
the begin aingof Genefis fo often. Befides in thole Fragments we 
have exprefe mention of the Chaos, and the Evening following it* 
or the LDarhntfs on.the fate of the ‘Deeps the Creation \ of Angels 
under the z*a«w*v, D’C® ru>i¥ thole Beings which contemplate, the 
Heavens: and the Creation of Mankind , **» 27 •&** *•/**’ i. e- 4 “ 5 '? 

faith Bochartus, The voice of the mouth of Gads- which is 
by God’s Word and Infpiration) when it is express'd that God 
hud. Let us make Man, arid that he breathed into him the breath 
vafjtii*. of life. After we read of yfaO- and which properly ag^pe to 

Adam, . who was made out of the Earth. Vojftus conceives that 
tmu. it the memory of Adam was preserv’d among the old Germans, of 
whom Tacitus (peaks , Celebrant antiquis canmnibus Toijk/neeg 
nman ' Deum terra editum, & filiym Mamum , origmem genfis , cljnditPf 
refijue. Either by Tuifto Adam is underftood* ’who was form'd of 
the Earth) and by Mamus, Noah: or by Tuifto God may be v/tr 
derftood) and by Mannus, Adams 'to which conje&ure may he. 
added further that the fame Author reports that (bmp of t bo£er? 
mans lacrificed to Ifts, which Voffius likewife conceives to be a t<> 
mainder of the 'Hebrew Jfcha . And fo among the ^AEgfptions ig 
is with like probability conceiv’d that Adam and //d'f yne ply 
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ferv’d under O fir is and l (is, as they were hiftorically taken. In 
Cilicia , the City Adana is thought to have Tome remainder of the 
Name of Adam } for the Greeks had no termination in M, there- 
fore for Adam they pronounced it Adan, and that from *a and 
fo the City Adana: Now that ’aA*>W. by Stephanas de Urbibus, is 
laid to be the Son of Heaven and Earth, "e* a i ’a ^ £&>* ma. stephan.v. 
This Adanus, he tells us, was otherwife called or Saturn , A 

under whom the Greeks prcferv’d the memory of Adam j for ‘Dio- 
dorus, Thallus, Caffius, Severus , and Cornelius Nepos, do all (as tmuii.A- 
Tertullian faith) confefs Saturn to have bebn a Man; and accord- *•*•"*• 
ing to their Fables, he muft have been the firft of Men. Saturn 
was the Son of Heaven and Earth , and fo was Adam : he taught 
Men Husbandry •, and was not Adam the firft that tilled the ground ? 

Befides, that power which Saturn had, and was depos’d from, doth 
fitly fet out the Dominion Man had in the Golden Age of Inno- 
cency which he loft by his own folly. And Adam's hiding him- 
fclf from the prefence of the Lord, gave occafion to the Name 
of Saturn , from Satar to hide. We find fomething of Cain pre- 
ferv’d in the ‘Phoenician Antiquities, under the Name of 
or ‘Ay e^nx, the firft Countryman or Husbandman, who with his 
Brother 'Aye?'< built Houfes, and the firft foundation of a City is 
attributed to Cain: And on that account Voffius conjectures that v»jpusd» 
the memory of Cain's Wife was preferv’d under Veffa, both Uol L j* 
becaufo flie was the Daughter of Saturn, i. e. of Adam, and that ‘ ‘ ' 

Ihe is faid i* «*?«»> to find out firft the way of build- 

ing Houfes. That Tubal-Cain gave firft occafion to the Name 
and Worffiip of Vulcan, hath been very probably conceiv’d, both 
from the very great affinity of the Names, and that Tubal-Cain is 
exprefly mention’d to be an Infiruifer of every Artificer in brafs and Gen.4 .it. 
iron ; and as near relation as Apollo had to Vulcan, Jubal had to 
Tubal-Cain, who was the Inventer of Mufic , or the Father of all 4-*«- 
fuch as handle the Harp and Organ ; which the Greeks attribute to 
Apollo. And if that be true which Genebrard and others aforibe 
to Naamah, the Sifter of Jubal and Tubal-Cain, viz. that fhe was 
the Inventer of Spinning and Weaving, then may ffie come in for 
Minerva. Thus we fee there were fome, tho’ but obfcure foot- 
ftcps preferved, even of that part of Scripture-hiftory which pro- 
ceeded the Flood. 

The memory of the Deluge it felf we have already found to be vm. 
preferved in the Heathen Mythology - y we come therefore to Noah 
and his Pofterity. Many parcels of Noah’s memory was preferved 
in the foattercd fragments of many Fables, under Saturn, Janus , 
Prometheus, and Bacchus. Bochartus infifts on no fewer than 14 
Parallels between Noah and the Heathen Saturn , which he faith r 4 ‘ c t ‘ 
are fo plain, that there is no doubt but under Saturn , Noah was 
underftood in the Heathen Mythology. Saturn was faid to be the 
common Parent of Mankind , fo was Noah"} Saturn was a juft 
King, Noah not only righteous himfelf, but a preacher of Righ- 
teoufnefs •, The Golden Age of Saturn was between Noah and the 
difperfion of Nations. In Noah’s time all Mankind had but one 
Language, which the Heathens extend under Saturn , both to Men 
and Beafts: The Plantation of Vines attributed to Saturn by the 
Heathens, as to Noah by the Scriptures: The Law of Saturn men- 
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tioned by the Poets, that none fliould fee the nakcdncfs of the 
Gods without punilhment, feems to refpeft the Fad and Curfe of 
Cherniy in reference to Noah. Saturn and Rhea, and thole with 
them are laid to be born of Thetis, or the Ocean , which plainly 
alludes to Noah and his companies efcaping the Flood i thence a 
Ship was the lymbol of Saturn , and that Saturn devoured all his 
Children, feems to be nothing elfe but the Deftru&ion of the old 
World by Noah's Flood. And not only under Saturn , but under 
Prometheus too, was Noah's memory preferved. ‘Diodorus fpeaks 
Dioj.h. of the great Flood under Prometheus and Prometheus implies 
one that hath Forecaft and Wifdom, fuch as Noah had, whereby 
he foretold the Flood, and was faved in it, when other s were Ept- 
metheus's , that had not Wit to prevent their own deftru&ion. 

And no wonder if 'Prometheus were Noah, that the forming Man- 
kind was attributed to him, when the World was peopled frqm 
him. Herodotus his faying that Afia was ‘Prometheus his Wife, 
might relate to the Country Noah lived in, and our propagation 
from thence. Another part of Noah's memory was prelerved un- 
der Janus i the Naqje of Janus is mod probably derived from p, 
becaufe of Noah's planting a Vine, and Janus was called Confi- 
v.M*yr. 'Ll i us, faith Macrobtus, a conferendo, hoc eft, a propagtne generis hu- 
FhiMfdcr. manh qu£ Jano autore conferitur ■, now to whom can this be lo 
t- *• *■ t- p ro p Cr ]y apply’d as to Noah , from whom Mankind was propa- 
gated? and Janus his being bifrons or looking «e»«* ksh for- 
ward and backward, is not fo fit au Emblem of any thing as of 
Noah’s feeing thofe two Ages before and after the Flood. And 
it is further obfervable which Plutarch fpeaks of in his Roman 
Quejlions , that the ancient Coins had on one fide the Image of 
Janus with his two Faces, on the other •»*•<» *?**%*&• 

Alto, the fore or hinder fart of the Jhif , by which the memory of 
the Ark of Noah feems to have been prelerv’d. Thus we fee what 
Analogy there is in the Story of Janus to that of Noah; not that 
I give credit to thofe fooleries which tell us of Noah's coming from 
Palajline with his Son Japhet into Italy, and planting Colonies 
there, for which we are beholding to the fpurious Ethrufcan An- 
tiquities i but all that I afiert is, .that the Story of Noah might be 
preferv’d in the eldeft Colonies, tho’ difguifeef under other Names, 
as here in the cafe of Janus. And on the feme account that the 
Name of Janus is attributed to Noah , lomc likewife believe him 
to have been the mod ancient Bacchus, who was according to ‘Dio- 
dorus £**«*»'« t the firfi planter of Vines and inftruEler of Men 

in making Wines: and befides Bacchus his being twice borp, feems 
only an adumbration of Noah's prefervation after the Flood, which 
might be accounted a fecond Nativity, when the reft of the World 
was deftroy’d •, and withal Philojlratus in the Life of Apollonius , 
fbiiofir. relates that the ancient Indian Bacchus came thither out of Ajfy- 
wa apoii. y Ct morc fully agrees with Noalo. So that from cfiele 

fcattered Members of Hippolytus , thefe brokcq Fragments of 
Traditions, we may gather almoft an intire Hiftory of all the pafi- 
feges concerning Noah. . A 

ix. As the Story of Saturn and Noah do much agree, fo the three 
Sons of Noah and thofe of Saturn , Jupiter, Neptune , and Pluto, 
have their peculiar refemblances to eacn other. Of which Vojfius 
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and Bochartus have largely Ipokcn , and we have touched on al- d * 
ready. Befides which this latter Author hath carry’d the Parallel *' 
lower, and finds Canaan the Son of Cham , the fame with MeYcury Boehm. 
the Son of Jupiter i as it was the curfe of Canaan to be a fervant P c h ^ c jJ' x 
of fervants, fo Mercury is always deferibed under fervile employ- 
ments-, his WiA^s feem to be the Ships of the Phoenicians who 
were derived from Canaan , and his being the God of Trade, no- 
ting the great Merchandize of the Phoenicians , and Mercury's 
Thievery noting the Pyracies, or at leaft the fubtilty and craft of 
the Phoenicians ; he was the Father of Eloquence and Aftronomy, 
as Letters and Aftronomy came from the Phoenicians into Greece. 

The lame Author parallels Nimrod and Bacchus , and Magog and 
Prometheus together. The Name of Bacchus is but a light varia- 
tion of wP 13, Bar-chus , as Nimrod was the Son of Chus, and 
Bacchus is called Nebrodes by the Greeks , which is the very Name 
of Nimrod among them, and Bacchus is called which ex- 

cellently interprets Nimrod's being a mighty hunter. Bacchus his 
Expeditions into India were the attempts of Nimrod zndxhcAJfy- 
rian Emperors. • On which account VoJJius makes Nimrod or Bo- 
lus the moll ancient Mars ; for Heftiaus Milejius {peaks of Enya- 
lius which is Mars, his being in Sennaar of Babylonia. That the 
jnemory of Magog was preferved under Prometheus , thefe things 
make it probable, that Magog was the Son of Japhet , as Prome- 
theus of Iapetus , and that the Pofterity of Magog was placed about 
Cancafus , where Prometheus is feigned to lie : and the eating of Pro- 
metheus his Heart, is'only an Interpretation of which apply’d 
to the Heart fignifies to wajle away , and be confum'd. Thus far 
Bochartus. 

The Phoenician Antiquities feem to have preferved the memory 
of Abraham's facrificing his Son Ifaac, by that place which Eufe- 
bius produceth out of Porphyry's Book concerning the Jews % 
where he relates, HowSztunvwhomthe Phoenicians rW/Ifrael, when 
he reigned in thofe parts and had an only fon called) eoud, of a Nymph 
called Anobret, being under fame great calamity , did. facri fee that 
fon of his , being clothed with a royal habit. Here we have a Royal 
Perfon called Ifrael ; and that Abraham Ihould be accounted a King 
in thofe elder times, is nothing ftrange, confidering his wealth, ana 
what petty Royalties there were in thofe times. But Grotius , and 
from him VoJJius, do not think that Abraham was here called If- 
rael, but that the Tranferiber of Eufebius meeting with &. fup- 
pofed it to be a contraction of and* fo writ at length : it 
muft be acknowledg’d that fc is ufed in the Phoenician Theology for 
Saturn , but yet the circumftances of the Story make the ordinary 
reading not improbable-, neither is it ftrange, that Abraham fhomd 
be called by the name of the People which he was the Progenitor 
of. That Ifaac Ihould be meant by his only Son called Jeoud is 
moft likely-, for when God bids Abraham go facri fice him, he faith, 

Take thy fon , H’, thy only fon Jehid is the fame with the Phoeni- 
cian Jeoud. That Sara is meant by Anobret, the original of the N ame 
implies, which i$ as Bochartus derives it r*T)3ij7 fn, Annoberet , that 
is , ex gratia concipiens , which the Apoftle explains , Through 
faith Sara her felf receiv'd Jlrength to conceive feed. Now all the 
difference is, that, which was only defigned and intended by Abra- 
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ham , was believ’d by the ‘Phoenicians as really done, that it might 
be as a precedent to them for their ’Atymm/jOtiji fac rifle in g of Men, a 
thirig fo much in ufe among the Phoenicians , and all the Colonies de- 
rived from them, as many Learned Men have at large fhew’d. But 
befides this, there are particular teftimonies concerning Abraham , 
his age, wildom and knowlcdg, his coming ouf'of Chaldeea , and 
the Propagation of Knowledg from him among the Chaldaans , 
Phoenicians , and c. Egyptians, are extant out of Beroflus , Eupole- 
mus , and others in * Jofephus and Euflebius, and from thence tran- 
fcribed by many Learned Men, which on that account I forbear 
tranferibing, as being common and obvious. 

Some have not improbably conje£hired , that the memory of 
Jacob's long peregrination and lervice with his Uncle L#ban, was 
prclervcd under the Story of Apollo his banifhment and beinga Shep- 
herd under Admetus. For Callimachus reports that Love was the 
caulc of Apollo's travails, as it was of Jacob's, and withal mentions 
a Arrange increafe of Cattel under Apollo' scare, anfwerabletowhat 
the Scripture reports concerning Jacob. But it is more certain, 
that the memory of Jacob's fetting up the Stone >hc had reAcd on 
for a Pillar, and pouring Oyl upon it, and calling the place Bethel, 
was preferved under the Anointed Stones, which the Phoenicians 
from Bethel called b«t *a»«, as hath been frequently oblerv’d by 
Learned Men, from- whence came the cuftom of Anointing ft ones 
among the Heathens, of which lo very many have largely dif- 
courlcd. Thence the Proverb «of a luperftitious Man, a<- 

■**&'> v&Bxvi". which Arnobius calls lubricatum lapidem , & ex ol'ivi 
unguineflordidatum. Itfeems the anointing the ftones with oyl, was 
then the fymbol of the confecration of them. The Name bs/tva^ 
for fuch a Hone occurs in Heflychius, the Greek Etymologifts , Da- 
mafeius in Phocius, and others. That the memory of Jofleph in 
cjEgypt was preferved under the o 'Egyptian Apis, hath been fhew’d 
with a great deal of probability by the Learned Vofflus, in his often- 
cited piece of Idolatry, from the teftimonies of Julius Alaternus , 
Ruflnus , and Suidas } and from thefe three Arguments, i, The 
greatnefs of the Benefit which the zftEgyptians received by Jofleph - y 
which was of that nature that it could noteafily be forgot, and that 
no fymbol was fo proper to fet it out as the (^/Egyptian Apis be- 
caule the famine was portended by lean Kine, and the plenty by 
fat •, and Minucius at Rome , for relieving the People in 'a time' 
of famine, had a Statue of a golden Bull ereded to his memory. [ 
a. The o 'Egyptians were not backward to teftify their refped 
to Jofleph, as appears by Pharaoh's rewarding him; now iq 
was the cuftom of the cyEgyptians to preferve the memoricq 
of their great Benefadors by fome fymbols to pofterity -, which! 
were at nrft intended only for a Civil ule, altho’ they were af-> 
ter abus’d to Superftition and Idolatry. 3 . From the Names of 
Apis and Serapis. Apis he conceives to be the facrcd Name oh 
Jofleph among the (^Egyptians, and is as much as 3N, Father ; fo£ 
Jofeph himfelf faith, he was a Father to Pharaoh. . And Serapis i 
as Ruflnus and Suidas both tell us, had a Bujhef upon his Headl 
and Serapis is probably derived from Sor, which lignifies | 
Bull, and Apis. So that by this medns’the Story of Jofeph is ark 
tefted by the cAEgyptians l’uperftitions, of which they can give ni 
account fo likely as this is. r M 5 By 
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. Man y thi , n g s concerning Mofes are preferv’d in the Story of Bac- xr 

chus i not that from thence we are to conclude that Moles was the 
Bacchus of th e Greeks* as Vafins thinks, but they took l'everal • 
parts of the Eaftern Traditions concerning him, which they might 
have from the Phoenicians who came with Cadmus into Greece , 
while the memory of Mofes was yet frefh among the Canaanites. 

• In the Story of Bacchus* as V offius obferves, it is expreily faid, 
that he was born in c /Egypt, and that foon after his birth he was UoLi '• 
put in an Ark, and expos’d to the River, which Tradition was 3 °' 
preferv d among the Brafata of Laconica: and Bacchus in Or- 
pheus is called utm. and by Plutarch de Ifide & Ofiride , Tala ft inns ■ 
and he is called which agrees to Mofes* who, befides his own 

Mother, was adopted by Pharaoh's Daughter : Bacchus was likewife 
commended for his Beauty as Mofes was, and wasfaidto beeduca- 
ted in a Mount of Arabia called Nyfa* which agrees with Mofes 
his refidence ip Arabia forty years i'fo Plutarch Mentions tbvyocq Am- 
Z*’ ™ e , banijhments of Bacchus * and N annus mentions Bacchus Nom . 
his night into the Red-fea : who likewife mentions his Battles 
inland with the neighboring Princes there. ‘Diodorus faith, DUi ld . 
that Bacchus his Army had not only Men but Women in it * which 
is molt true of the company which Mofes led. Orpheus calls Bac- 
chus and attributes to him a*W«** whereby we un- 

derftand I^loj'es his being a Legifat or , and that he deliver’d the 
Laws in two Tables. Mofes his fetching Water out of a Rock with 
his Rod, is preferv’d in the Orgia of Bacchus * in which Euripides 
relates that Agave and the reft of the Bacch<£ celebrating the Orcia 
°f them touched a Rock, and the Water came out: and in 
the lame Orgia Euripides reports how they were wont to crown 
their Heads with Serpents, probably in memory of the cure of the 
fiery Serpents in the Wildcrnefs. A Dog is made the companion 
of Bacchus i which is the fignification of Caleb* who fo faithful ad- 
hered to Mofes. To thefe and fome other circumftances infilled tuom. 
op by CoJJins* Bochartus adds two more very confiderable ones-, Can ***- 
which are, that Nonnus reports of Bacchus that he touched the 1 ' ' S ' 
two Rivers Orontes and Hydafpes with his Thyrfus * or Rod* and 
i c . ^ v f rs dried* and he pafs’d thro’ them: and that his Ivy - 
Jtaff being thrown upon the ground, crept up and down like a 
Serpent* and that the Indians were in darknefs while the Baccha en- 
joy ’d light •* which circumftances confider’d will make every one that 
hath judgment lay as Bochartus doth} Ex mirabili illo confenjuvel 
ccecis apparebit prifeos fabularum architect os a fcriptoribusfacris mul- 
ta ejje mutuatos. From this wonderful agreement of Heathen My- 
thology with the Scriptures, it cannot but appear that one is a cor- 
ruption of the other. That the memory of Jojhua and Sampfon vof MS j e 
was preferved under Hercules Tyrius, is made likewife very pro- UoLl '• 
bable from feveral circumftances of the Stories. Others have de- J ££ ”*■ 
duced the many Rites of Heathen Worjhip from thole us’d in the 
Tabernacle among the Jews. Several other might be infilled on, 
as the Parallel between Og and Typho , and between the old Sile- „ . . 

ms and Balaam* both noted for their skill in Divination* both 
taken by Ivater * Num. 2a. y. both noted for riding on an Afs: **"f*»- 
M U Si ix.ifr®'. faith * Lucian of the old Silenus-, and that 
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which makes it more probable, is that of Taufanias , '£» v> TJf EQwuVW 
xfof aW f*»w, which fomc Learned Men have been much puzled . 
to find out the truth of > and this conje&urc which I here propound* 1 
may pals at lead for a probable account of it. But I lhall no lon- 
ger infill on thefe things, having, I fuppofc, done what is luffi-. 
cient to our purpofe, which is, to make it appear what footlleps - 
there are of the truth of Scripturc-hiftory amidfl: all the corru- 
ptions of Heathen Mythology. H.. 


CHAP;* VI; 

Of the Excellency of the Scriptures. 

L Concerning matters of pure Divine Revelation 'm Scripture: the 
terms oj Salvation only contain d therein. The ground of the 
difejleem of the Scripture is tacite Unbelief . IL The Excellency 
of the Scriptures manifefhd as to the matters which God hath 
reveal'd therein. IV. The Excellency of the difeoveries of God V 
Nature which are in Scripture. V. Of the Goodnefs and Love 
of God in Christ. The futahlenefs of thofe difeoveries of 
God to our Natural Notions of a Deity* The neceffty of 
God’/ making known Himfelf to us in order to the regulating 
our Conceptions of Him. VI. The Scriptures give the fullefl 
account of. the Jlate of Mens Souls , and the corruptions which 
art in them. The only way of pleajmg God dif cover'd in Scri- 
ptures. VII. The Scriptures contain matters oygreatcfl Myjle- 
rioufnefsy and mofl umverfal' fatisfaBion to Mens Minds. 

VIII. The Excellency of the manner wherein things are re- 
veal'd in Scriptures , m regard of Cleamefs y Authority , Purity, 

IX. Uniformity , and PerJuaJivenefs. X. the Excellency of the 
Scriptures as a Rule of life. The Nature of the Duties of Religion 
and tlje Redfonablenefs of them. The Greatnefs of the Encou- 
ragements to Religion contained in the Scriptures. XI. The great 
Excellency of the Scriptures , as containing in them the Cove- 
nant of Grace in order to Mans Salvation. 

r - TTAving thus largely ©rov’d the truth* of all thofe palfages of 
JL X fecred Scripture which concern the Hifloryof the firft Ages 
of the World, by all thofe Arguments which a fiibjed of that na- 
ture is capable or, the only thing left in order to our fuU proving 
the Divinity of the Scriptures, is* the confideration of thofe mat- 
ters contain’d in it, which are in an efpecial manner laid to be of 
Divine Revelation. For thofe hiftorical pafiages, tho" we believe 
them as contain’d in the Scripture, to have been divinely infpir’d 
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as well as others: yet they are fuch things as fuppofing no Divine 
Revelation, might havc^ been known fufficiently to the World, 
had not Men been wanting to themfelves as to the care and means 
of preferving them 5 but thofe matters which I now come to dif- 
courfe of, are of a more fublime and tranfcendent nature, luch as 
it had been impoflible for the Minds of Men to reach, had they 
not been immediately difcover’d by God himfelf. And thofe are 
the Terms and Conditions on which the Soul of Man may upon 
good grounds expeCt an eternal Happinefs, which we affert the 
Book of Scriptures to be the only authentic and infallible records 
of. Men might by the improvements of Reafon and the lagacity 
of their Minds dilcover much, not only of the lapfed conditidn 
of their Souls, and the neceflity of a purgation of them, in or- 
der to their Felicity j but might in the general know what things 
are pleafing and acceptable to the Divine Nature, from thofe dif- 
ferences of Good and Evil which are unalterably fix’d in the things 
themfelves : but which way to obtain any certainty of the Remif- 
fion of Sins, to recover the Grace and Favor of God, to enjoy 
perfect Tranquillity and Peace of Confidence, to be able to pleale 
God in things agreeable to his Will, and by thefe to be allur'd of 
eternal Blifs, had been impoflible for Men to have ever found, had 
not God himfelf been gracioufly pleas’d to reveal them to us. Men 
might ftill have bewildred themfelves in following the Ignes fatut 
of their own imaginations, and hunting up and down the World for 
a path which leads to Heaven, but could have found none, unlefs 
God himfelf taking pity of the wandrings of Men had been pleas’d 
„ to hang out a Light from Heaven to direCt them in their way 
thither, and by this ‘Pharos of Divine Revelation to direCt them 
• fo to fleer their courfe, as to efcape fplitting themfelves on the 
Rocks of open Impieties, or being fwallow’d up in the Quick- 
, fands of terrene delights. Neither doth he Ihew them only what 
Shelves and Rocks they muft efeape, but what particular courfe 
they muft fleer, what Star they muft have in their Eye, what Com- 
pafs they muft obferve, what Winds and Gales they muft expeffc 
, and pray for, if they would arrive at laft at eternal Blifs Eternal 
Blifs! What more could a God of infinite Goodncfs promile, or the 
Soul of Man wifli for ? A Reward to luch who are fo far from 
deferving, that they are ftill provoking-, Glory to fuch who are more 
apt to be afham’d of their Duties, than of their Offences} but 
‘ that it Ihould not only be a Glorious Reward, but Eternal too, is that 
which tho’ it infinitely tranfeend the Deferts of the Receivers, yet 
it highly difcovers the infinite Goodnels of the Giver. But when 
we not only know that there is fo rich a Mine of ineftimableTrea- 
lures, but if the Owner of it undertakes to (hew us the way to it, 
and gives us certain and infallible directions how to come to the 
full pofleflion of it} how much are we in love with Mifery, and 
do we court our own ruin, if we negleCt to hearken to his Dire- 
ctions, and obferve his Commands ! 

This is that we are now undertaking to make good concerning n. 
the Scriptures, that thefe alone contain thofe facred difcoveries, by 
which the Souls of Men may come at laft to enjoy a compleatana 
eternal Happinefs. One would think there could be nothing more 
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needlefs in the World than to bid Men regard their own welfare, 
and to feek to be happy ; yet whoever cafts his Eye into the World, 
will find no counfel fo little hearkened to as this, nor any thing 
which is more generally look’d on as a matter trivial and imperti- 
nent. Which cannot arife but from one of thefe two grounds, 
that cither they think it no great wifdom to let go their present 
hold as to the good things of this World, for that which they 
fccretly queftion whether they fliall ever live to fee or no *, or ell'e 
that their Minds are in fufpenfe, whether they be not lent on a 
Guiana Voyage to Heaven , whether the certainty of it be yet fully- 
difeover’d, or the inftruCtions which are given be luch as may i n- 
fiillibly conduCt them thither. The firft, tho’ it hath the advan- 
tage of fenfe, fruition, delight, and further expectation ; yet to 
a rational Perfon who ferioully reflects on himielf, and fums up 
what (after all his troubles ana difquietments in the procuring, his 
cares in keeping, his difappointments in his expectations, his fears 
of lofing what he doth enjoy, and that vexation of Spirit which 
attends all thefe ) he hath gain’d of true contentment to his Mind, ' 
can never certainly believe that ever thefe things were intended for 
his Happinefs. Bor is it poflible that the Soul of Man /houldi 
ever enjoy its full and compleat Happinefs in this World, when 
nothing is able to make it happy, but what is raoft futable to its 
Nature, able to fill up its large Capacity, and commenlin atc with 
its Duration ? but in this Life the matter of Mens greateft delight , 
is flrangely unfutable to the Nature of our rational Beings, the^ 
meafure of them too fliort for our vaft Defires to llretch them-!; 
felves upon, the Proportion too fcant and narrow to run parallclh 
with Immortality. It mud be then only a Supreme, Infinite andr 
Eternal Being, which by the free communications of his Bounty^ 
and Goodnefs can fix and fatiate the Soul’s Defires, and by the^ 
conftant flowings forth of his own uninterrupted dreams of Fa- i. 
vor will always keep up Defire, and yet always {atisfy.it: One. 
whofe Goodnefs can only be felt by feme traniicnt touches here,' 
whofe Love can be ieen but as thro’ a lattice, whofe conftant pre- ' 
fence may be rather wifii’d for than enjoy’d, who hath referv’d r, 
the full fight and fruition of himfelf to that future ftate, when ail 1 
thefe dark veils fliall be done away, and the Soul lBia.ll be conti- " 
nually funning her felf under immediate beams of Light and Love 
But how or.in what way the Soul of Man in this degenerate con- 
dition Ihould come to be partaker of io great a Happinefs, by the ■ 
enjoyment of that God our Natures are now at fuch a diftanc* ' 
from, is the greateft and moft important inquiry of Human Na- [> 
ture •, and we continually fee how fuccellcfs and unfarisfactory the f 
endeavors of thofe have been to themfelves at laft, who have fought n 
for this Happinefs in a way of their own finding out : The large k 
volume of the Creation, wherein God hath deferib’d fo much of r 
his Wifdom and Power, is yet too dark and obfcure, too lhort and f 
imperfeft to fet forth to us the way which leads to eternal Happi- k 
ncis. Unlefs then the fame God who made Mens Souls at firft, h 
do fliew them the way for their recovery; as they arc in a dege- fi 
nerate, fo they will be in a defperate condition: but the fame Bounty 
and Goodnefs of God, which did at firft difplay it felf in giving f 

Being 



Being to Mens Souls? hath in a higher manner enlarged die Dif- 
covery • of it felf, by making known the way whereby we may be 
taken into his Grace and Favor again. 

Which it now concerns us particularly to difeover, thereby to ni. 
make it appear that this way is of that peculiar excellency, that 
we may have from thence the greateft evidence, it could come from 
no other Author but God himfelf, and doth tend to no other end 
but our eternal Happinefs. N ow that incomparable excellency which 
is in the facred Scriptures, will fully appear, if we cpnfiaer the 
Matters contain’d in them under this threefold capacity, i. As 
Matters of ‘Divine Revelation. 2. As a Rule of Life. 3. As con- 
taining that Covenant of Grace which relates to Man's eternal Hap- 
pinefs. 

1. Confider the Scripture generally, as containing in it Matters 
of Divine Revelation, and therein the excellency of the Scriptures 
appears in two things. 1 .The Matters which are revealed. 2. The 
Manner wherein they are revealed. 


1. The matters which are revealed in Scripture, may be confider’d 
thefe three ways. 1. As they are matters of the greateft freight 
and moment. 2. As matters of the greateft depth ana myjterioufnefs. 
3. As matters of the moft univerfal fat isf action to the Minds of 
Men. 


1. They are matters of the greateft moment and importance for 
Men to know. The Wifdom of Men is moft known by the weight 
of the things they fpeakj and therefore that wherein the Wifdom 
of God is difeover’d, cannot contain any thing that is mean and 
trivial? they muft be matters of the higheft importance, which 
the fiipreme Ruler of the World vouchfafes to fpeak to Men con- 
cerning: And filch we lhall find the matters which God hath re- 
vealed in his Word to be, which either concern the're&ifyingour 
apprehenfions of his Nature, or making known to Men their ftate 
ana condition, or difeovering the way whereby to avoid eternal 
Mifery. Now which is thereof thefe three, which fuppofing God 
to difeover his Mind to thef World, it doth not highly become him 
to (peak to Men of? 

1. What is there which doth more highly concern Men to knovf rv. 
than God himlelf? or what more glorious and excellent object 
could he difeover than himfelf to the WoHd? There is nothing 
certainly which Ihould more commend the Scriptures to us, than 
that thereby we may grow more acquainted with God } that wc 
,may know more of his Nature, and all his Perfe&ions, and many 
of the great Reafons of his a&ings in the World. We may by 
them underftand with fafety what \he eternal purpofes of God 
were as ttvthe way of Man’s Recovery by the death of his Son 
we may there fee and underftand the great Wifdom of God j not 
only in the contrivance or the World, and ordering of it, but in 
the gradual Revelations of himfelf to his People, by what fteps 
he train’d up his Church till the fulnejs of time was come j what 
his Aim was in laying fuch a load of Ceremonies on his People of 
the flews } by what fteps and degrees he made way for the full re- 
velation of his Will to the World by {peaking in thefe laft days 
by his Son, after he had fpoke at ftmdry times and in divers manners 
by the ‘Prophets , &c. unto the Fathers.. In the Scriptures we read 
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rhe moft rich and admirable difcoveries of Divine Goodneis, and 
all the ways and methods he uleth in alluring Sinners to htmieH-, 
with what Majefty he commands, with what Gondclcentionhein- 
treatsT with what importunity he wooes Mens Souls to be recon- 
ciled to him, with what Favor he embraceth, with what Tender- 
ers he chaftifeth, with what Bowels he pitieth thofc who have 
chofen him to be their God ! With what Power he fupportcth, 
with what Wifdom he direfteth, with what Cordials he refreflieth 
the Souls of fuch who arc dejeded under the fenfe of his difpleafure, 
and yet their love is fincere towards him ! With what profound 
humility, what holy boldnefs, what becoming diftance, and yet 
what reftlefs importunity do we therein find the Souls of Gods 
P eople addrcfling themfeives to him in Prayer ! With what cheer- 
fulnefs do they terve him, with what confidence do they truft 
him, with what refolution do they adhere to him m all Rights 
and difiiculties, with what patience do they fubmit to h^ Wdl m 
their greateft extremities ! How tearful are they ot finning againfi: 
GoD, B how careful to pleafe him, how regardlefs ot fuftering, 
when they mud choofe either that or finning, how little apprc- 
henfive of Mens difpleafure, while they enjoy the favor of God^ 
Now all thefe things which are fo fully and pathetically exprefs d 
in Scripture, do abundantly fet forth to us the exuberancy and 
Tkonafm of God’s Grace and Goodnefs towards his People,' which 
makes them delight fo much in him, and be fo fenfible of his d f- 
Dleafurc But above all other difcoveries of God’s Goodnefs, his 
fending his Son into the World to die for Sinners, is that which 
the Scripture fets forth with the greateft Life and EM^ nce - By 
Eloquence, I mean not an artificial compofure ot Words, but the 
gravity, weight, and perfuafivenefs of the matter contain d in them. 
And what can tend more to melt our frozen Hearts into a current 
of thankful obedience to God, than the vigorous refleftionof the 
beams of God’s love thro’ Jefus Chrijl upon us ! Was rfiere ever 
fo great an expreffion of love heard of! nay, was ^polTfole t° be 
imagin’d, that that God who perfeftly hates fin, fhould himleft 
offer the pardon of it, and fend his Son into the \\ orld to fecuie 
it to the Sinner, who doth fo heartily repent of lus fins^ as t 0 deny 
himfelf, and take up his Crofs and follow Chrijl ! Well might 
the Apoftle fay. This is a faithful faying , and worthy of all ac- 
ceptation , that Jefus Chrijl came into the world to Jave J™ iCr f 
How dry and faplefs are all the voluminous difeourfes of Phtlolo- 
phers, compar’d with this Sentence ! How jejune and unfatista- 
dory are all the Difcoveries they had of God and his Goodneis, 
in comparifon of what we ha've by the Gofpcl of Chrijl. VI ell 
might ‘Paul then fay. That he determined to know nothing hut 
Chrijl , and him crucified. Chrijl crucified is the Library which 
triumphant Souls will be ftudymg in to all eternity^ This is the 
only Library which is the true that which cures che^ 

Soul of all its Maladies and Diftempers: other Knowledg makes; 
Mens Minds giddy and flatulent-, this fettles and compoics them, 
other Knowledg is apt to fwfcll Men into high Conceits and Opi- 
nions of themfelves j this brings them to the trueft view of them- j 
lelvcs, and thereby to humility and fobriety : other Knowledge 
leaves Mens Hearts as it found them-, this alters them and make* 
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them better. So tranfeendent an excellency is there in the 
knowledg of Chrift crucified above the fublimeft fpeculations in 
the World. , 

And is not this an ineftimablc benefit we enjoy by the Scripture, 
that therein we can read and converfe with all thefe expreflions of 
God’s Love and Goodnefs, and that in his own Language? Shall 
we admire and praife what we meet with in Heathen Philofophers-, 
which is generous and handfom * and fiiall we not adore the infi- 
nite fulnefs of the Scriptures, which run over with continued ex- 
preflions of that and a higher nature? What folly is it to magnify 
thofe Lean Kine , the Notions of Philofophers, and contemn the 
Fat, the Plenty and Fulnefs of the Scriptures? If there be not 
far more valuable and excellent difeoveries of the Divine Nature 
and Perfections * if there be not far more excellent Directions and 
Rules of Practice in the facred Scriptures, than in the fublimeft 
of all the Philofophers : then let us leave our full ears , and feed 
upon the thin. But certainly no fober and rational Spirit that puts 
any value upon the Knowledg of God, but on the fame account 
that he doth praife the Difcourfes of any Philofophers concerning 
God, he cannot but let a value of a far higher nature on the 
Word of God. And as the goodnefs of God is thus difeover’d 
in Scripture, fo is his Juftice and Holinefs: we have therein re- 
corded the moft remarkable judgments of God upon contuma- 
cious Sinners, the levereft denunciations of a judgment to come 
againft all that live in fin, the exaCteft Precepts of Holinefs in the 
World > and what can be defir’d more to diicover the Holinefs of 
God, than we find in Scripture concerning Him ? If therefore 
acquaintance with the Nature, Perfections, Defigns of fo excel- 
lent a Being as God is, be a thing defirable to Human Nature* 
we have the greateft caufe to admire the excellency, and adore the 
fulnefs of the Scriptures, which give us fo large, rational, and 
compleat account or the Being and Attributes of God. And which 
tends yet more to commend the Scriptures to us, thofe things 
which the Scripture doth moft fully difoover concerning God, do 
not at all contradict thofe prime and common Notions which are 
in our Natures concerning him, but do exceedingly advance and 
improve them, and tend the moft to regulate our Conceptions and 
Apprehenfionsof God, that we may not mifearry therein, as other- 
wife Men are apt to do. For it being natural to Men fo far to 
love themfelves, as to fet the greateft value upon thofe excellen- 
cies which they think themfelves moft mafters of : thence Men 
came to be exceedingly miftaken in their Apprehenfionsof a Deity y 
fome attributing one thing as a Perfection, another a different 
thing, according to their humors and inclinations. Thus impe- 
rious felf-willed Men are apt to cry up God’s abfolute Power and 
Dominion as his greateft Perfection * eafy and foft-fpirited Men 
his Patience and Goodnefs* feverc and rigid Men his Juftice and 
Severity : every one according to his humor and temper, making 
his God of his own complexion: and not onlyfo, but in things re- 
mote enough from being Perfections at all * yet becaufe they are 
fuch things as they prize and value, they fuppofe of neceffity they 
muft be in God, as is evident in the Epicureans by which 

they excluded ‘Providence, as hath been already obferv’a. And 
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and that which neccftarily follows from thefe two, hearty and fin- 
cere Obedience ? 

2. The Scripture gives the moft faithful reprefentation of the vr. 
fate and condition of the Soul of Alan. The World was almoft 
loft in Difputes concerning the Nature, Condition, and Immorta- 
lity of the Soul, before Divine Revelation was made known to 
Mankind by the Gofpel of Chrifi i but Life and Immortality was 
brought to light by the Gofpel , and the future ftate of the Soul of 
Man, not difeover’d in an uncertain ‘Platonical way, but with the 
greateft light and evidence from that God who hath the fupreme 
difpofal of Souls, and therefore beft knows and underftands them. 

The Scriptures plainly and fully reveal a Judgment to come, in 
which God will judg the fecrets of all Hearts , when everyone muft 
give an account of himfelf unto God , and God will call Men to give 
an account of their JlewardJhip here, of all the Receipts they have 
had from him, and the Expences they have been at, and the Im- 
provements they have made of thcTalentsheput into their hands. 

So that the Gofpel of Thrift is the fulleft Inftrument of difeovery 
of the certainty of the future ftate of the Soul, and the conditions 
whieh abide it, upon its being diflodg’d from the Body. But this 
is not all which the Scripture difeoversas to the ftate of the Soul* 
for it is not only a Profpe&ive-glafs, reaching to its future ftate, 
but it is the moft faithful Looking-glafs , to difeover all the fpots 
and deformities of the Soul : And not only Ihews where they are, 
but whence they came, what their nature is, and whither they tend. 

The true Original of all that diforder and difeontpofure which is 
in the Soul of Man, is only fully and fatisfattorily given us in the 
Word of God, as hath been already prov’d. The nature and 
working of this corruption in Man, had never been fo clearly ma- 
nifefted, had not the Law and Will of G9D been difeover’d to 
the World : that is the Glafs whereby we fee the fecret workings 
of thole Bees in our Hearts, the corruptions of our Natures that 
lets forth the folly of our Imaginations, the unrulinefs of our Pafi 
lions, the diftempers of our Wills, and the abundant deceitfulnefs 
of our Hearts. And it is hard for the Elephantin finner (one of 
the greateft magnitude) fo to trouble thele Waters, as not therein 
to difeover the greatnefs of his own deformities. But that which 
tends moft to awaken the drowfy , fenflefs Spirits of Men, the 
Scripture doth moft fully deferibe the tendency of Corruption, 
that the wages of fin is death , and the ifl'ue of continuance in fin 
will be the everlafting mifery of the Soul, in a perpetual fepara- 
tion from the prefence of God, and undergoing the lafhes and 
feverities of Confidence to all eternity. What a great difeovery 
is this of the faithfulnefs of God to the World, that he fiuffers 
not Men to undo thefnlelves without letting them know of it be- 
fore-hand, that they might avoid it 1 God leeks not to entrap 
Mens Souls, nor doth he rejoyce in the mifery and ruin of his 
Creatures but fully declares to them what the confequence and 
iflue of their practices will be, allures them of ajudgmenttocome, 
declares his own future feverity againft contumacious Sinners, that 
they might not think themfelves furpriz’d, and that if they had 
known there had been fo great danger in fin, they would never 
have been fuch fools, as for the fake of it to run into eternal mi- 
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fery. Now God, to prevent this, with the greateft plamneis a 
faithfulnels hath fliew’d Men the nature and danger of all their 
4ins, and asks them before-hand what they will do in the end thereof *, 
whether they are able to bear his Wrath, and wrel^e with ever- 
lading burnings/ if not, he bids them bethink themfelves of what 
they have done already, and repent, and amend their Lives, left 
iniquity prove their ruin , and dejtruttion overtake them, and that 
without remedy. Now if Men have caufe to prize and value a 
faithful Monitor, one that tenders their good, and would prevent 
their ruin} we have caufc exceedingly to prize and value the Scri- 
ptures, which give us the trued reprefentation of the ftate*and 
condition of our Souls., JEW? 

«• $. The Scripture difeovers to us the only way ofpleq/mg Goaf and 
enjoying his favor. That clearly reveals the way (which Man 
fnjght have fought for to all eternity without particular .Revela? 
rich) whereby fins may be pardoned, and whatever we do may 
he acceptable unto God. It Ihews us that the ground of our ac- 
ceptance with God, is thro* Chrift, whom he hath made a propitia- 
tion for the (ms of the World , and who alone is the true and living 
<way, whereby we may draw near to God with a true heart, in full 
off ur once of Faith, having our hearts fprinkled from an evil confci - 
ence. Thro’ Chrift we underlland the terms on which God will 
fhew Favor and Grace to the World, and by him we haveground 
of a n •£*/«, accefs with freedom and boldnefs unto God. On his 
account we may hope not only for Grace to fubdue our fins, refill 
temptations conquer the Devil and the World} but having fought 
this good fight and finijhed our courfe , by patient continuance in well- 
doing, we may juftly look for glory, honor , and immortality, and that 
cr$wn of right eoujnejs which is laid up for thofe who wait in faith, 
bdmaM, and humility, for the appearance of Chrift from Heaven- 
Now what things can there be or greater moment and importance 
foe Men to know, or God to reveal, than the Nature of God, and 
Pur felves, the ftate and condition of our Souls, the only way to 
eternal mifery, and enjoy cverlafting Blife ? 

vn. - The Scriptures ducovcr not only matters of importance, but of 

2. the greateft depth and myfterioufiiefs. There are many wonderful 
things in the Low of God, things we may admire, but are never 
able to comprehend. Such are the eternal Purpofes and Decrees 
of God, the Do&rin of the Trinity, the Incarnation of the Son 
of God, and the manner of the Operation of the Spirit of God 
on the Souls of Men, which are all things of great weight and mo- 
ment for us to underlland and believe that they are-, and yet may 
be unfearcbahle to pur Realon, as to the particular manner of 
them. What certain ground our Faith (lands on as to thefe things 

&&sca. hath been already Inew’d, and therefore I forbear infilling on 

f. 6 , 7. them.* • 1 

3. . The Scripture comprehends matters of the moll univerfal lati£ 
fa&ion to the Minds of Men} tho’ many things do much exceed 
pur Apprehqnlions, yet others are mod futablc to the Diftates of 

orig.inur. our Nature.* As Origen bid Celfus fee, V «&*•« 8* 

Cilf. 1 . j. cmWmk ri, tuytUftttttn inivfc tmt Xtp/Sfbn, Whether it 

*' - was not the agyeeablenefs of the Principles of faith with the-com- 

mon Notions of Human Nature, which prevail'd moft. upon all 
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candid and ingenuous auditors of them. And therefore as Socrates 
faid of Heraclitus his Books, What he underftood was excellent, 
and therefore he fuppos’d that which he did not underftand was 
fo too : fo ought we to fay of the Scriptures-, If thofe things which 
are within our capacity be fo futable to our Natures and Reafbns, 
thole cannot contradict our Reafon which yet are above them. 
There are many things which the Minds of Men were fufficiently 
allur’d that they were, yet were to feek for fatisfaCtion concerning 
them, which they could never have had without Divine Revela- 
tion. As the Nature of true Happinefs, wherein it lay, and how 
to be obtain’d, which the Philofophers were fo puzl’a with, the 
Scripture gives us full fatisfaCtion concerning it. True content- 
ment under the troubles of Life, which the Scripture only ac- 
quaints us with the true grounds of* and all the preferiptions of 
Heathen Moralifts fall as much Ihort of, as the dire&ions of an 
Empyric do of a wife and skilful ‘ Phyftcian . Avoiding the fears of 
'Death, which can alone be thro’ a grounded Expectation of a Hate 
of Happinefs which Death leads Men to, which cannot be had 
but thro’ the right underftanding of the Word of God. Thus we 
fee the excellency of the matters thcmlelves contain’d in this Re- 
velation of the Mind of God to the World. 

As the Matters themfelves are of an excellent Nature, foisthe 
manner wherein they are reveal’d in the Scriptures, and that, * 
i . In a clear andperfpicuous manner ■, not but there may be Hill fome 
paflages which are hard to be underftood, as being either prophe- 
tical, or confifting of ambiguous Phrafes, or containing matters above 
our comprehenfioij } but all thofe things which concern the terras of 
Man’s Salvation arc deliver’d with the greateft evidence and per- 
lpicuity. Who cannot underftand what thefe things mean, What 
doth the Lord require of thee , but to do juftly , and to love mercy , 
and to walk humbly with thy God ? that without Faith it is impof- 
fible to pleafe Goa ; that without Holinefs none Jhall fee the Lord •, 
that unlefs we be born again , we can never enter into the Kingdom 
of Heaven? Thefe and fuch like things are fo plain and clear, that 
it is nothing but Mens fhutting their Eyes againft the Light can 
keep them from underftanding them : God intended thefe things 
as Dire&ions to Men and is not he able to fpeak intelligibly when 
he pleafe? He that made the Tongue, fhall he not fpeak fo as to 
be underftood without an infallible Interpreter ? efpecially when 
it is his defign to make known to Men the terms of their eternal 
Happinefs. Will God judg Men at the great day for not be- 
lieving thofe things which they could not underftand? Strange! 
that ever Men fhould judg the Scriptures obfeure in matters ne- 
ceflary, when the Scripture accounts it fo great a judgment for 
Men not to underftand them. If our Gofpel be hid , it is hid to 
them that are loft \ In whom the god of this world hath blinded the 
minds of them which believe not , left the light of the glorious Go- 
fpel of Chrift Jhould Jhine unto them. Sure Lot's door was vifible 
enough, if it were a judgment for the Men of Sodom not to fee it* 
and the Scriptures then are plain and intelligible enough, if it be 
fo great a judgment not to underftand them. 
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2. In a powerful and authoritative manner j as the tKmgs’^S^' 
tam’d in Scripture do not fo much beg acceptance a&«gWuu^#~ 
in that the expreffions wherein our duty is concern’d areTockau 
awe Mens Conferences, and pierce to their Hearts andtoehak 
Heb.4. ii, fecret thoughts -, All things are open and naked before thtuWord»af 
13. ’ God ', every feeret of the Mind and thought of the heart Ime op m 4» - 


ofwftu -joynts and marrow , 'and n a dtjcerner of the mmgbtaiand' 
irttmts of the heart. The Word\s a Telefcope to diftortee 4 he groat 
l Wnltlprii ii~ ttfTifrr .Worl d the Truths -of. bigheft conontameat to 
riWHSO t l g^fr Mas i and it? is fuch a Microfeope as ddcoverstoufi 
the fmalleft Atom of our Thoughts, and’diicerns the and beat 


the fmalleft Atom of our Thoughts, and diicerns the mad faitt 
intent of the Heart. And, as far as this Light reacbcth*u it oanq* 
-with Power and Authority, as it comes, arm’d with the' M&jekyrif 
that God who reveals it, whofe Authority extends ouec tfar.ffphh 
aiirfGonfcieiice efMan in ks mod fecrct and hidden 
3. In A pirn etnd unmix'd manner ; in all other W 
foe vet, we fee a great mixture of drofs andg^-tf^B^oeeh 
is nothing but pure gold, Diamonds without flaws»dffipSfefioi», 
{pots. 'The mod current Coins of the World trtrh rt»j> iljjjniyn 
of bafer Metals, there is no fuch mixture in Divins^&dtfaii« 4 Br 
they aU come from the fine Author, fo they all have rtfcfrf itnepif. 
rity There is 'a Urtm and Thwmmim upon the >.whufo Sksripmre, 
Light and Perfe&ion in every part of it. In the PhiLriftiphqkfWp 
my meet, it -mav be, with feme fcattcrcd fiagnaeiusit^^pdiu 


Mead, amuilt abundance of drofs and impure^*ary Iknpjmcriteft*- 
whole wedges or uw, the fame vein of purity andnhnlijrfcrwH 1. 
ning thro’ the whole Book ©fScripcurcs. • flaace-iffls cdl^||ih, 
tTiro. 1. form of found words i here have been no huckfters towfrmiptyilhf j, 
13- iwrx their o wn Inventions wkh Divine Trtidas. r^ < «h fh^ 

ix. In an uniform and agreeable manner. ThisLgriiy q tl.iwl;, 

ftoknt of it felf co> prove the Scriptures, tp .b*tfBmne» lfpknfr HU 
Men do not concradkf themfclves in thar Wkdug^ r bntf W t dfc icyc . 
are feme peculiar chrcumftances to be oonfidarfom nynr k>lm» 

nefs of rhe-parte of Scripturato each 01 littkiwhiyhi <nn ntf .lpM** 
found in mere human Writings: t 1. That tfek&hfiNnft himsJklkfb 
vend by perfons who lived in different AgoSiandfftiUdes ftn0 fi»> ' 
other. UfuaUy one Age corre&s another's- fate? aadakmhmkfk. 
to pity the Ignorance of our Predeccflbrs, When it 
fterity may, think us as ignorant as* we do them, i !$qjt 
Scripture we read not one Agecondemningan odM*» 
ftill incf eafing in the feries of rimes in Scripturejifailiim ihf.pBBomim# 
any time upon the Ignorance* or Wcaknefs ofdufpiBfcMmitv^lhi^ 
dimmed Light was liitficient for its Age, and Wzsjeftepto^iMli^ 
J&int.l 1 difeovery. Qmnttt$*n gives it as the reafon- of 
t»f. 6. cainty of Grammar Rums, £>uia non analogia 'dh^a^edibmmkma 
toquendi dedit } thaMArhich hc wanted as to Gram^r^U0l ^fmfd^ 

• to Divine Truths j they suit deliver’d from Heava^aadkMMH^ 
•am always unifojrm ana agreeable to each other. 

2. By perfons of different inter efts in the 
choice of Men of aU ranks to be Inditers of his Or asks , . imHlVm. 


choice 


of aU ranks to be Inditers of his Grades* 
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it appear it was no matter of State-policy or particular intereft which 
was contain’d in his Word, which Perfons of fuch different in- 
terefts, could not have agreed in as they do. We have Mofes, 

David, Solomon , Perfons of Royal Rank and Quality ; and can 
it be any mean thing* which thele think it their glory to be Pen- 
ners of? We have Ifaiah , Daniel , and other Perfons of the 
higheft Education and Accomplifliments * and can it be any trivial 
thing which thefe imploy themfelves in? We have Amos* and 
other Prophets in the Old Teftament, and the Apoftles in the 
New, , of- the meaner fort of Men in the World, yetall thefe joyn 
in confort together * when God times the Spirits, all agree in the 
lame ftrain of Divine Truths, and give light and Harmony to each 
other. 

3. By perfons in different places and conditions } fome in profoe- 
rity in their own Country, fome under banifhment and adverfity, 
yet all agreeing in the fame fubftance of Do&rine , of which no 
alteration we fee was made either for the flattery of thofe in power, 
or for avoiding miferies and calamities. And under all the diffe- 
rent difpenfations before* under and after the Law, tho’ the ma- 
nagement of things was different, yet the Do&rine and Defign 
was for Subftance the fame in all. All the different difpenfations 
agree in the fame common Principles of Religion > the fame ground 
of acceptance with God, and obligation to duty was common to 
all, tho’ the peculiar inftances wherein God was ferv’d might 
be different, according to the Ages of growth in the Church of 
God. So that this great uniformity confider’d in thefe circum- 
ftances, is an Argument that thefe things came originally from the 
fame Spirit, tho* convey’d thro’ different Inftruments to the know- 1 
ledg or the World. 

7. In aperfuajive and convincing manner: and that thefe ways. 

1. Bringing Divine Truths down to our capacity , clothing Spiritual 
matter in familiar expreffions and fimilitudes, that fo they might 
have the eafier admimon into our Minds. 2. ‘Propounding things 
as our intereft which are our duty : thence God fo frequently m 
Scripture, recommends our duties to us under all thofe motives 
which are wont to have the greateft force on the Minds of Men * 
and annexeth gracious Promifes to our Performance of them, and 
thofe of the moft weighty and concerning things. Of Grace , Fa - 
vor, Protection, Deliverance , Audience of Prayers , and Eternal 
Happinefs: and if thefe will not prevail with Men, what Motives 
will ? 3. Courting us to Obedience, when he might not only command ' 
us to obey, but punijh prefently for difobedience. Hence are all thofe 
moft pathetical and affe&ionate ftrains we read in Scripture. O Dent*. 
that there was fuch a heart within them , that they would fear me 
, and keep all my commandments always , that it might go well with 
them, and with their children after them. Wo unto thee , O Jeru- j CT . 
falem , wilt thou not be made clean ? when Jhall it once be? Turn ye, Eze k? , 
turn ye from your evil ways, for why will ye die , O houfe of Ifrael? ii. 

How Jhall I give thee up, Ephraim? how fttall I deliver thee. If- Hof.u.». 
rael? how Jhall 1 make theeasAdmah ? how Jhall 1 fet thee as Ze- 
boim? mine heart is turned within me, my repentings are kindled 
together. O Jerufalem, Jerufalem, how often would I have gathered *l atth ' ** 
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thy children together , as a hen gathereth her chickens undtr her 
wings, and ye would not. What Majcfty, and yet what fweetnefs 
and condefcenfion is there in thefe expreflions? What obftinacy 
and rebellion is it in Men for them to (land out againftGod, when 
he thus comes down from his Throne of Majefty, and wooes re- 
bellious Sinners to return unto him that they may be pardoned? 
Such a matchlefs and unparallell’d ftrain of Rhetoric is there in the 
Scripture> far above the Art and Infinuations of the mod admired 
Orators. Thus we fee the peculiar excellency of the manner wherein 
the matters contain’d in Scripture are reveal’d to us: Thus we have 
confider’d the Excellency of the Scripture) as it is a Diicovery of 
God’s Mind to the World. 

L The Scriptures may be confidered as a Rule of Life, orasa Law 

2 of God, which is given for the Government of the Lives of 
Men> and therein the Excellency of it lies in the Nature of the 
Duties) and the Encouragements to the Pradice of them. 

i. In the Nature of the Duties requir’d) which are mojl becoming 
God to require , moft reaforiable for us to perform. 

1. Mojt becoming God to require, as tney are moft fiitable and 
agreeable to the Divine Nature) the imitation of which in our 
Adions, is the fubftance of our Religion. Imitation of him in 
his Goodnefs and HolinefS) by our conftant Endeavors of morti- 
fying Sin) and growing in Grace and Piety. In his Grace and 
Mercy } by our kindnefs to all Men) forgiving the injuries Men 
do unto US) doing good to our greatefl enemies. In his Juftice and 
Equity) by doing as we would be done by, and keeping a confcience 
void of offence towards God and towards Men. The firft 
takes in the Duties of the firft, the other the Duties of thefe* 
cond Table. All a&s of piety towards God, are a part of Juftice-, 
for, as Tully faith, fluid aliud efi pietas , niji juflitia adverfus Deosl 
and fo our loving God with our whole hearts, our intire and fincere 
obedience to his Will, is a part of Natural Juftice-, for. thereby we 
do but render unto God tnat which is his due from us as we are 
his Creatures. We fee then the whole Duty of Man, the fearing 
God and keeping his Commandments, is as neceffary a part of Juftice, 
as the rendring to every Man his own is. 

2 . They are moft reafonable for us to perform, in that, i. Re- 
ligion is not only a fervice of the Reafonable Faculties which are 
imploy’d the moft in it, the commands of the Scripture reaching 
the heart moft in it, and the fervice requir’d being a fpiritual fer- 

* vice, not lying in Meats and Drinks, or any outward Oblerva- 
tionS) but in a fandify’d temper of Heart and Mind, which difeo- 
vers it felf in the courfe of a ChriJHan y s Life: but, i. The Service 
it felf of Religion is reafonable the Commands of the Gofpel are 
fuch as no Man’s Reafon which conflders them can doubt of the 
excellency of them. All Natural Worfhip is founded on the Di- 
dates of Nature, all inftituted Worfhip on God’s revealed Willi 
and it is one of the prime Didates of Nature, that God muft fie 
univerfally obey’d. Bcfides, God requires nothing but what is 
apparently Man’s intereft to do s God prohibits nothing but what 
will deftroy him if he doth it* fo that the Commands of the Scri- 
ptures are very juft and reafonable. 
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2. The Encouragements are more than proportionable to the 
difficulty of Obedience. God’s Commands are in thcmfelves eafy, 
and molt futable to our Natures. What more rational for a Crea- 
ture than to obey his Maker? all the difficulty of Religion arifeth 
from the corruption of Nature. Now God to encourage Men 
to conquer the difficulties arifing thence, hath propounded the 
ffrongeft Motives and mod prevailing Arguments to Obedience. 
Such are the conliderations of God’s Love and Goodnels mani- 
fefted to the World, by fending his Son into it, to die for Sinners, 
and to give them an example which they are to follow, and by his 
readincis thro’ him to pardon the fins, and accept the Perfons of 
fuch who fo receive him as to walk in him ; and by his Promiles of 
Grace to affift them in the wreftling with the enemies of their Sal- 
vation. And to all thefe add that glorious and unconceivable re- 
ward which God hath promis’d to all thofc who finccrely obey 
him and by thefe things we fee how much the encouragements 
over- weigh the difficulties, and that none can make the lead 
pretence that there is not motive fufficient to down-weigh the 
troubles which attend the cxercifc of Obedience to the will of God. 
Thus we fee what a peculiar excellency there is in the Scriptures as 
a Rule of Life, above all the Precepts of mer cAIoralifts ; the foun- 
dation of Obedience being laid deeper in Man’s Obligation to ferve 
his Maker, the pra&ice of Obedience being carry’d higher in thole 
mod holy Precepts which are in Scripture, the reward of Obedi- 
ence being incomparably greater than what Men are able to con- 
ceive, much lefs to promilc or bedow. 

The Excellency of the Scriptures appears, as they contain in ^ 
them a Covenant of Grace, or the Tranfa&ions between God and 
Man, in order to his eternal Happinefs. The more memorable 
any T ranfa&ions arc, the more valuable are any authentic Records 
of them. The Scriptures contain in them the Magna Chart a of Hea- 
ven, an A£t of Pardon with the Royal AfTent of Heaven, a Pro- 
clamation of Good-will from God towards Men*, and can we then 
let too great a value on that which contains all the remarkable 
paffages between God and the Souls of Men, in order to their 
Felicity, from the beginning of the World? Can we think, fince 
there is a God in the World of infinite Goodnefs, that he ffiould 
fiiffer all Mankind to peridi inevitably , without his propounding 
any means for elcaping of eternal Milery ? Is God fo good to Men 
as to this prelent Life-, and can we tnink if Man’s Soul be im- 
mortal, as we have prov’d it is, that he ffiould wholly ncgleft 
any offer of good to Men as to their eternal welfare ? Or is 
it polfible to imagine that Man fiiould be happy in another World 
'without God’s promifing it, and preferibing conditions in order 
to it? If lb, then this Happinels is no free gift of God, unlels 
he hath the bellowing and promifing of it-, and Man is no rational 
Agent, unlels a reward fuppofe conditions to be perform’d in or- . 
der to the obtaining it; or Man may be bound to conditions 
which were never requir’d him ; or if they muff be requir’d, then 
there muff be a Revelation of God’s Will, whereby he doth re- 
quire them: And if fo, then there are fome Records extant of the 
Tranla&ions between God and Man, in order to his eternal Hap- 
pinefs : For what reafon can we have to imagine that fuch Re- 
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cords, if once extant, Ihould not continue ftill, efpecially fince the 
fame Goodncfs of God is engag’d to prefervefuch Records, which 
at Arft did caufe them to be indited ? Suppofing then fuch Re- 
cords, extant fomewhere in the World of thele grand Tranla- 
ftions between God and Mens Souls, our bufinefs is brought to 
a Period) for what other Records are there in the World that can 
in the lcaft vye with the Scriptures, as to the giving fo juft an ac- 
count of all the Tranfa&ions between God and Men from the 
foundation of the World? Which gives us all the fteps, methods 
and wavs thereby God hath made known his Mind and Will 
to the World, in order to Man’s eternal Salvation. It remains 
only then that we adore and magnify the Goodnels of God in 
tasking known his Will to us, ana that we fet a value and efteem 
on the Scriptures, as on the only authentic Inftruments of that 
Grand Charter of Teace, which God hath reveal’d in order to Man’s 
Eternal Happinefs. 
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Book I. 


Discourse I. 


CHAP, L 

7 he General Prejudices again fl Religion in our Age examin'd j 
and the old Atheiftical Hypothecs confiderd. 


e for e I come to the particular Vindication of theTr/tfAand 
Authority of the Holy Scriptures , which is my chief Defign, it 
will be neceflary to remove, if poffible, the common and ge- 


B 

ncral Prejudices againif Religion in this Age, as if it were only a cun 
ning Artifice of lome crafty Perfons to fupport their own interell 
by deceiving the reft of Mankind. If this were the truth of the cafe* 
none ought to be blam’d for their Contempt of Religion •, nor 
for their endeavors to let the Minds of Men free from the uneafi- 
nefs and flavery^ of a fuperftitious and groundlefe Fear: For this 
muft be all that Isimply’d in Religion, if it were at firft begun, and 
is ftill carry’d on by the Craft of fomc men, and the Folly of the 
reft. But fuch an imputation as this ought to be very well ground-* 
cd* becaufe it reft efts on all Mankind ( a very few excepted ) and 
ought in common juftice to be prov’d by the moft clear and con- 
vincing Evidence * becaufe no men have any reafon to presume 
ib far upon their own Wit and Capacity above all others, as to 
take it for granted, that the reft of Mankind are either Fools of 
Knaves. For this'is the meaning of thofe who go about to per- 
fuade others, that Religion is nothing but an ImpoJlure y that hath 
appear’d under feveral lhapes and difguifes •, but ftill the Machine 
is the fame, and the fame Defign carry’d on by the different Aftorsj 
according to the Humor and Inclination of feveral Ages. 

I could be glad, that all this might juftly be look’d on as a 
feign’d cafe, only for a better Introduction to the following Dife 
courfes*, but none that live in our Age, and underftand the too great 
prevalency of Scepticifm and Infidelity in it, can apprehend it to be 
fo. And therefore I (hall lay down the true ftate of the prefenf 
Cafe, with refpeft to Religion in general. It cannot be deny’d 
by the greateft Enemies to it, that there is ftill a general Belief of 
the truth of it among Mankind* however they differ in their par- 
* ticular Notions about it. For this cannot be look’d on as a new 
Thing, or an Invention of the prefent Age, fince it is manifeft by 
the undoubted Hiftory of former Times, that the fame founda- 
tions of Religion have been generally receiv’d by Mankind * by 
. A which 
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which I underftand the Being of God and Providence, and the Re- 
wards and Punifliments of a future State > but yet not fo 2 but that 
there have- been in feveral Ages fuch as have goneabout to unfettle 
Mens Minds about them, and to reprefent them as an invention 
of Politicians to keep the World in greater Awe. But they have 
not met with fuch fuccefs as they expefted in their Difcoveridfc > 
for they have been oppos’d by tne wifeft and moll thoughtful Men' 
in the lcveral Ages they appear’d ini and the generality of Man- 
kind continu’d in the fame Belief which they had before. And 
yet they had then the fame inclinations to Eafe and Pleafure, as 
they now have, and wpuld have been as willing to be rid of the 
terrible apprehensions of God and another World} they had the 
fame value and efteem for themfelves and their own interefts, and 
hated all fuch as defign’d to cheat them-, they fell into warm 
Difputes and violent Heats about fome particular Parts and Modes 
of Religion, which arc apt to make them call all the reft ihto que- 
stion: Yet under all thefe difadvantages, theF oundations of Reli- 
gion have been preferv’d among them •, and Mankind cannot be 
brought to look on them as an Intpcfture. But thole who think 
fp, are forc’d in great meafure to conceal their thoughts, and to 
put on difguifes to the World, that they may appear to be of an- 
other Mind than really they are. 

Whence then comes it to pafs, that thofe who are averfe to die 
Practice of Religion, yet cannot be brought to (hake off the Prin- 
ciples. of it? That thofe who are otherwife fo fond, of their own 
eafe and intereft, fhould abhor thofe Atheiftical Principles, which 
are faid to be very much for the advantage of both? That thofe 
Nations which have had no communication with each other, and 
differ fo much from one another in Languages, cuftoms and modes 
of Religion, • yet agree in the lame common fenfe of God, and a 
future ifate? 

.It is a ridiculous thing for any topretend to make our Rehgiaa 
to be an Impefture, unlels they can nrft give a juft and &as£a&xxj 
account of thefe things. 

All that X can meet with to that purpofe, may be reduc’d to 
thefe three Heads ) which contain the great Atkeijticol Prctenfes of 
this Age. • 

I. Thar the Notions of Religion were iirft ftarted among rude 
and barbarous People by Politicians', to keep the People in better 
Awe} and that the Priejls found it their intereft to mppost them, 
bccaufe they were fupported by them. 

. II. That there are lome Peculiar Qualities in Mankind , which 
joyn’d with their Ignorance and Fear, tend to preferve that feed of 
Religion which is in Mm> and no other living Creature. 

IQ. That the confent of Mankind is not To great, as is prcten. 
ded, there being feveral Nations now known by (fee late dilcovo* 
ries, which have no fenfe or notion of God, or a future ftatc. 

Thefe are the things, which I fhall now make it my bufioefe 
to inquire into} and thereby Ihew the vanity and folly of theft 
general Prejudices againft Religion. 

I begin with the nrft. That Religion was Iirft invented and cax- 
ry’d on by Politicians and Priefisl who aim’d only at keqhngthe 
World in , better awe, and Themfelves in a better condition. this 

hath. 
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hath been fuggefted by Atheiftical Perfons in all Ages, where they 
havedar’d to appear-, and was thought the raoft plaufible Artifice 
to draw in the People to their party for no Men love to be im- 
pos’d upon, efpecially in what concerns their eafe and intereft 
but they were not able to make out the Perfons, Times, or Places, 
when the Notions of Religion were firft fpread among Mankind. 

For they could never produce any inftances of Perfons who de- 
fign’d to impoie upon Mankind in matters of Religion,' but they 
found the general Principles of Religion were entertain’d among 
them before-, as will appear by the following Examples of the E- 
gyptians and Greeks-, which are mod infilled upon. 

The Egyptians are faid by Lucian to have been the firft; who let Lucian, de 
up Religious Worfhip : and Herodotus fecms to be of the fame opi- 
mon -, ‘Plutarch faith it was done by OJiris , and Diodorus Siculus 2. 4. 
faith it was directed by Hermes , who was a great Politician , and 
Chief Counfellor to OJiris. But all that Diodorus faith is, that he ofindi. 
brought the Honors and Services of the Gods into Order ; which Diod.sicui. 
fiippofes, that there was Religion among them before, but he me- ‘ *' 
thodiz’d it. And if we believe Sanchoniathon-, who makes him Eufeb: 
firft: Counfellor to Cronus Father to Mifor or Ofiris , he began the 
Symbolical Images of the Gods-, which caus’d fuch confufion in their Plutarch. 
W orfli ip afterwards. Diodorus faith that Ofiris built Thebes or Diof- ** iH- & 
polls } where thert was a Temple to the Immortal God that made the 
World-, as appears by the Teftimonies both of Plutarch and Por- Pr*y. e-v. 
phyry. And the former obferves, That the mofi ancient-, and univer- 
faland mofi credibleTradition-, both of Law-givers and others , Phi - ib.p.^. 
lofophers , as well as Poets andDivines-,was-,that the World was not 
made by chance-, without a Mind and Reafon to order and govern it. 

From whence it follows, That before fuch Politicians took up- 
on them to order matters of Religion, there was a generally re- 
ceiv’d Tradition of a Divine Being, which made and govern’d 
the World, and was the true foundation on which religious Wor- 
fhip was built. And the fame Plutarch in that Difoourfe affirms • 
it to be an Impious and Atheiftical opinion to attribute the Name 
of God to infenfible matter ; and adds, that there is One univerfal 
Reafon which governs the World. Ammianus Marcellinus faith, that AmmUn. \ 
the fir (l beginnings of Religion were in Egypt long before they were Marc.Ui. 
in other parts Here therefore we muft fearch out for the firft: lay- 
ing this defign by Politicians -, and here we find it fix’d upon Her- 
mes Trifmegiftus , who by the accounts given of him, was a very 
great Man, and that in the beginning of the Egyptian 'Monarchy . 

Philo Byblius faith, he was call’d by the Egyptians Thoth , by the 
PhoeniciansT aautus-, by the Greeks Hermes hcflourifli’d, heiaith, Eufeb. Pr. 
with great reputation for wifdom among the Phoenicians ; who it Ev ' 1 ' ut ' 
. feems at that time, were under the government of Cronus Father IO ’ ' 4 °‘ 
to Ofiris (or Mifor as they call’d him from Mifraim , the Son of 
Ham , who firft: peopled thofe Countries.) And fo far there is 
nothing improbable in the Story. For the fame Perfon- being of «W:L» 
an extraordinary Capacity, might be in favor both with Cronus in ** ft™, 
Phoenicia , and with Ofiris afterwards in Egypt j but he goeth oni 
' and laith. That Taautus was * the firft who took the matters of re- 
ligious Worfhip-, out of the hands of unskilful Men-, and brought 
them into due method and order. So that we find plainly there was 
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Religion among the People before, but this wife Politician, 
thought he could manage it better, if he appointed the Rites of 
public worihip, fo as to be mod ferviceable to Government. 
And for that end he fet up the worihip of Princes after their 
Death (efpccially of Ofiris , after his being cut in pieces by his 
Brother) and joyn’d their Names with thole of the Stars, as vi- 
fible Deities > and of feme Animals, as fo many living Images of 
their Gods. And herein, as far as we can find, lay the politic in- 
vention of Hermes Trifmegiflus not in the firft planting the prin- 
ciples of Religion, but in turning them that way, as he thought 
would ferve bell to the ends of Government > by railing a high ve- 
neration for deceas’d Monarchs-, and deifying fuch things as they 
thought mod ufeful to Mankind. This was indeed playing the 
! Politician with Religion. But that there was a fenfe of Religion 
before among the People, not only appears by the former laying 
of ‘Philo Byblius , but by another in his Proem to Sanchoniathon : 
where he faith, That the Phoenicians and Egyptians agreed ( from 
whom other Nations took it up') to worfhip thofe as their chief 
Gods , which were moft ufeful to Mankind -, arid to this purpofe 
k m) i,< to they turn'd the Temples already funding and eretted Pillars & Sta- 
tues to their Memories , and made Fefivals to them. From whence 
it appears that there were Rites of public worihip among them 
before, but that Hermes caus’d them to be imploy’d thi§ way * 
joyning the worihip of the Stars and their Kings together. 

But there are two very different accounts concerning that Re- 
ligion which was firft fetled by Hermes in Egypt. The one is of 
thofe who believe there are fome remainders of the old Egyptian 
Doff rine in the Trifmegifiic Books , tho’ with many additions and 
interpolations. And their opinion is, that under all the popular 
dilguifes and fuperftitious Ceremonies for amufing the common 
People, he did cover the true principles of Natural Religion, a In- 
ferring the Being and Providence of God, and the Immortality 
. of Souls. And for this, they produce not only diver fe paf- 
fages in thofe Books of Hermes , which were known in the Egy- 
ptian times, while their Pricfts were yet in being to have contraai- 
ffed them if they had publilh’d fallhoods under fo great a Name* 
but from the teftimonies of Plutarch and lamblichus , which cannot 
be fulpeffed : To which the opinions of Pythagoras and Plato , 
who fojourn’d lb long among the Egyptian Prielts to learn their 
Do&rine, may be added. But it is not pretended, that in thofe 
times, this was the common and profels’d Religion among the 
People but that it was kept up as a Secret , not to be communi- 
cated, but only to fuch who were prepar’d for it. According to 
this opinion, the dciign of Hermes was not to cftablilh any true 
irSaTri Religion among the People, but to entertain them with romp 
ofirf^zo. an d Sacrifices, and Ceremonies-, and (as fome in Plutarch and 
dm. sic. ‘Diodorus think) to keep up a difference among them about the 
l - '• lacred Animals to fecure them from an univerlal Confpiracyagainft 
the Monarchy. But if the true notions of God and Providence, 
and another World, were prelerv’d among the Pricfts, efpccially at 
' Diofpolis , or the famous Thebes , where the chief of their relidence 
was* then it appears, that thele were not fcatter’d among the com- 
mon People, by Briefs and Politicians s bur were kept iecret, as not 
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' fo fit for their capacities, which would go no further than vifible 
Deities, and a pompous worfliip. So that the True principles of 
Religion were not low’d by them to lerve their ends, but the Cor- 
ruptions of it in order to the pleafing and entertaining the lenfes 
and devotions of the common People, who they knew were moll 
affecled with what was moll agreeable to their fuperllitious fan- 
cies. And there was much more of Policy than Religion , in keep- 
ing the Bell parts of it from the knowlcdg of the People: but the 
'Politicians knew very well, thole would not ferve their turn fo well 
as the fopperies of their Superftition. 

But there is another opinion which depends moll upon thecres 
dit of j Rhilo Byblius , who liv’d about Hadrian's time. This Man 
being learned, had a Mind to make fome noife in the World with 
the Antiquities of his own Country (for Byblus was a Phoenician 
Town.) He found the Jewilh Antiquities afierted by Jofephus 
ajjd others, and the Egyptian by Apiom and now he thought 
was a fit time to vye with them both. To that end, he produces 
Nine Books of the Phoenician Antiquities , written, as he pretend- 
ed, long fince by Sane horn at hou-> and tranllated by him into Greek * Eu f ei - 
which he pretends to have found after a mojl diligent J'earch into Ev ' 

the Phoenician Monuments. And to make it appear how credible 9 
this account of Sanchoniathon was, he laich, He took it out of the 
Records of Cities , and the Monuments of Temples * which were kept up 
in the f acred Ammonian Letters. And this Man is very much com- 
mended by Porphyry writing again A: the Chrifttans for nis Antiquity z»feb. I 
and Veracity. What ground there is for thele pretenfes may be , 0 - c -9- 
examin’d afterwards * 1 am now only to conlider the fcheme of Re- 
ligion, which is produc’d with fo much pomp •, and yet the Au- 
thor of it, whoever he was, was neither .Divine, Philolopher, nor 
Politician, for it is one of the rankeft and moll infipid pieces of 
Atheifm that is to be found in Antiquity. And Porphyry could 
not but detell it, unlefs he had produc’d it in fpite to die Chri- 
Jlians. For he doth on all occasions declare not only his belief of 
God and Providence, but that he was the Maker of the World* 
as Holftenius hath made it appear in his Life, cap. 9 . and it is well 
known that he was a profefs’d Platonifl. But let us now lee what 
an account we have from this Phoenician Scheme , about the making 
of the World. “At firll there was a dark, confus’d, refflels Chaos, 

“ which was agitated for a long time, and nothing came of it. At 
“ length, a mixture happened, and this was the firll principle of 
“making the Univerfe: but it was ignorant of its own making, 

“ From this Mixture came Mot) or a llimy kind of fubllance, out 
“of which ilfued the Generation of all things. There were fome 
“ Animals which had no Senle* out of which came thole which had 
• “ Underftanding, and were called Zophafemin) i. e. Beholders of 
“ the Heavens, and were made in the figure of an Egg : and the 
u Mot Ihined forth, and the Sun and Moon and great Stars ap- 
pear’d. But it leems thole living Creatures were fall alleep, till 
“ they were awaked by dreadful Thunders, and then they began to 
“bellirthemfelves. This is the Ihort account of this matter, which 
depends not, we are told, on Sanchoniathon' s Authority* but he' 
took it out of the Records tf/T'aautus himfelf. And fo we have the 
Original of the World according to this ancient Hermes. And if 
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this were his true Do&rinc, it is one of the moft: abfurd and fenflefc ’ 
pieces of Atheifm, and tends directly to overthrow all Religion 
in the World. For can any thing do it more effectually, than to 

fuppofe, that there was nothing originally in the World but ftupid 
Matter; which by its own motion, without a God to give zna di- 
red it, fliould produce the Heavens and Earth, and all Irving Crea- 
tures •, and that Senflefs creatures fliould beget thofe that had Un- 
derftanding ; and thefe not capable of a&ing, till they were 
throughly awaked by cracks of Thunder? Can we imagin this 
Taautus to have been any deep Philofopher or Politician', by fet- 
ing down fuch extravagant and unrcafonable fuppofitions as thefe? 
But let us fee how it was poffible for him to advance any thing 
like Religion upon thefe grounds : He mud be a Politician indeed 
that could do it. The firft Men, he faith, confecrated the fruits 
of the Earth, by which they liv’d, and worfhip’d them, and 
made oblations to them. . This was a very notable beginning 
Religion, according to this admirable Politician; for Mankind to 
kcqnem worfhip what they devour’d. But Cotta in Cicero thought No Mem 
tom amt*- could be fo- mad to wot Jbip what be did eat. But he faith, That thefe 
* notions of worfhip were fat able to their weaknefs and pufiUanmity. 
mu' quo This doth not give any account how they came to have any no- 
tions of Divine worfhip at all. What was there in the Plants, 
xxmLtfn which made them give fuch Reverence and Devotion to them? 
acero They faw how they grew out of the Earth, and had no power to 
help themfelves, when they made ufe of them for food. And how 
c. i6. ’ was it poilible then to give Divine worfhip to them ? which muft fup- 

pofe Power at leaft in what is worfhip’d , or elfe it is a moft ri- 
diculous folly in Mankind to ftoop to things fb much below them. 
Now this original inclination to give Divine worfhip to fomething 
or other, is that which argues that there is that which lbmc call 
a Natural Seed of Religion in Human Nature; aud muft come 
from feme antecedent Caufe, fincc there could be nothing in thefe 
objects of worfhip, which fhould move them to it; if it had been 
.fb, as Sanchoniathon reprefents it from the ancient Records of 
Taautus. 

The two Jirji Mortals , he faith, were tt/Em and Ttotogonus f 
and their Children were Genus and Genoa, who inhabited ‘Phoeni- 
cia i and when they were fcorched with the heat, they lift up their 
hands to the Sun, whom they believ'd to be the Lord of Heaven , 
and called him Beel-famen , the fame, faith he, whom the, Greeks cedi 
zi*. But how came they to imagin any Lord of Heaven, if they 
knew that the Sun was made out of fenflefs Matter, as.well as them- 
felves? It may be faid, That they being week and ignorant , did 
not know it. But how then came their pofterity to knpw it, if 
the very firft Race of Mankind were ignorant of it? By what 
means came Taautus to be fb well inform’d ? Revelation cannot 
be pretended, for that fuppofes what they deny ; vies, a Supreme 
. Being, above Matter, wmch hath Underftanding, and gives it to 
Mankind. But here Mankind come to be underftanding Creatures, 
by being born of Animals that had *no Senfe: which is a moft un- 
' reasonable Suppofition. They could not have it bf original Tra- 
dition, for that fails in the Fountain-head, if the firft pair of Mor- 
tals knew nothing of it. Then they muft find it out by Reafoft*. 

and 
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and how was that poflible, if there was no Maker of the World, 
that there Ihould be a Lord of Heaven ? It is a remarkable fay- 
ing of Ariftotle obferv’d by Ctcefo-, (who faw fevcral of his pieces d* 
which we have not, after they were brought to Rome by Sylla, Dcor - 1 - 1 - 
and put into order by Andronicus Rhodius) That if there were 3/ 

Men bred under ground, and had there all conveniencies of Life, 
without coming upon the furface of the Earth * but fhould only 

* hear that there was a God and a Divine Power ; and afterwards 
thefe Pcrfons fhould come out of their Caves, and behold the 
Earth, Sea, and the Heavens j the greatnefs of the Clouds, the 
force of the Wind, the bulk, and beauty, and influence of the Sun, 
with the orderly motions and courfes of the heavenly Bodies : they 
could not but think, not only that there was a Divine Power, but 
that thefe things were the effects of it. And why fhould there not 
have been 'the fame thoughts in this firft Race of Mankind, unlefs 
we can flippofe that they had never heard of any fuch thing as 
God, or a Divine Power in the World? But then I ask, How 
they fhould come to think of worfhipiug this Beelfamen or Lord 
of the Heavens? for fo he confefles they did, and lift up their hands 
to the Sun. What could the lifting up their hands fignify to a fenilefe 
mats of Fires which lately happened to be united together by 
chance in one body ? If he had made Mankind wholly devoid of 
Religion, till they had been inftru&ed in it by fome crafty Politi- 
cian, it had been much more agreeable to this Hypothtfis y but to 
fuppofe them to pray to the Heavenly Bodies fo early, and with- 
out any Inftru&or, muft imply fome natural apprehenfion of a 
Deity, altho’ they were fo much miftaken in the Objeft of Divine 
•worfhip. But it is not reafonable to believe this fhould have been 
fo early and fo univerfal, but that they prefum’d the Sun, Moon, 
and Stars to have been the vifible Deities appointed to govern the 
vifible World-, and that the Supreme Mind wastobeworfhip’d in a 
wayfiitabletohis own Excellency, by adfs of the Mind-, which was 
the opinion of many Nations, ana fome of the greateft Philofophers. 

Then he proceeds to relate, how after fome of their pofterity 
had found out fome ufcful Inventions, as to the conveniences of 
Life } after their death their Children eredted Statues and Pillars 
to their Memories, and worfhip’d and kept Annual Feftivals at 
them: and that after the death of Uranus-, and Cronus , and Hagon 
and the reft, Taautus made Symbolical Images of them, being made 
King of Egypt by Cronus •, and thefe things he faith, the Cabiri , by 
Taautus his own command, enfer’d into Records } from whence 
we are to believe that Sanchoniathon took them, and ‘ Philo By- 
blius tranflated them out of the ‘Phoenician Language. And Eu- 
febius feems not to queftion the antiquity of # them, but prefers this 
plain and flmple Story far before the Inventions of Poets, or the Al- 
legories of the Philofophers. If thefe things w&rc recorded by the 
Cabiri , the fonsof Sydyc , Brother to Mi for, the Father of Taautus ■> 

• they do not feem to have confolted the honor of Taautus } for 
they make him not barely to be chief Counfellor to Cronus , in' the 
defign againft his father Uranus , but that he made ufe of Magical 
Arts againft him, (but they do not tell us who invented them } 
nor upon what principles they could be founded, if there were 
nothing but Matter in the World) and befides this, he advis’d 
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Cronus , having a fufpicion of hfs brother, to bury him alive in the 
Earth. And' one would think fo great a Politician as Hermes , 
would never have commanded the Cabiri to have prefcrv’d thcfe 
Stories of himfelf and his Anceftors. 

However,' this is the account given by Philo Byblius , out of 
Sancheniathon , about the firft planting Religion by Hermes , who 
was after, worlhiped himfelf as a God by the Egyptians. And 
now let any one confider, whether this be a reafonatjc or tolerable - 
account of the firft /owing the feeds of Religion among Mankind. 
And yet this was the foundation of that fort of Religion which 
came out of ‘Phoenicia and Egypt into Greece: For they pretend 
to give an account of Uranus and Cronus, or Saturn, and his Sons, 
and of ftlinerva at Athens , to whom Sancheniathon faith, Saturn 
gave the dominion of it ; but the Greeks , as Philo Byblius com- 
plains, confounded all with their Fables and Allegories: but this, 
he faith, is the true foundation which they rais’d their Mythology 
upon. 

It is evident by what is faid by Herodotus , ‘Diodorus Siculus and 
others, that there were leveral Colonies that went out of Egypt 
into Greece , in the times of Cecrops , Cadmus , ‘Datum, and Ere - 
flheus i and it is very probable that they carry’d the Egyptian Su- 
perftitions along witn them: but the Perfon who is pretended to 
have fetled Religion among the Greeks,** as Orpheus, who is laid • 
to have reduc’d them firft from Barbarifm, and, then to have mo- 
del’d Religion among them, and to have brought out of Egypt 
the Dodl rine of the Immortality of the Soul, and the Rewards and 
• Punifhments of a future ftate. . t , 

Tins muft therefore be more particularly inquired into. Orpheus ; 
is reported to have been a Man of Quality in nis own Country of 
Thrace, his Father having a Command over a fmall Territory there, 
fim.L+. called Sithonia, faith Pliny, near the Mountain Rhodope, w/fence 
‘h'o'Jsie his Title Rhodopeius Orpheus. But Diodorus Siculus faith, 

i £ That when he had accomplifhed himfelf at home, he went into Egypt *, 
zufeb. Pr. and from thence brought the great eft part of ifit Egyptian Myfte- 
xwwji.*. rtes mt0 G rGecCj only changing the Names from Ofiris and lfis, to 
Bacchus and Ceres ; and to he did, as to the ftate of the good and 
l. io. c.8. bad after death. For, faith he, The Elyfian fields for the good, and 
the torments of Hades for the bad, were both of Egyptian original. 

I do not queftion but the Egyptian fuperftition was in great mea- 
fure the foundation of the Greek} but it is hard to deter min any 
thing concerning Orpheus} Cwc&Ariftotle , who was born in JSfta- 
s>t n*t. cedonia, knew nothing of him , as Cicero informs us, and That the 
s>ter. L i. y er j' es un< i er fa Name were written by a Pythagorean. Which is 
not at all improbable. But not only biodorus fpeaks pofitively 
about him, but Strabo and Paufamas leem not at all to queftion 
.Jhiai) and DiogenjS Laertius mentions an Epitaph upon him at 
Dios in Macedonia : But I lay no weight on the Verles under his 
Name-, for Suidas mentions leveral ancient Poets of that Name** 
and it is allow’d on all hands, that there have been at leaft. great 
Additions and Interpolations in the Verles that bear the Name of 
Orpheus. The Argonautics, Suidas faith, were writqpi by one Or- 
pheus of Crotone, one well acquainted with Pififtratus} others fay, 
the true Author of the Orphic Poems, was Onorttacritus, who liv a 
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abotic that time* and the Defcent into Hades was written by one 
Orpheus of Camarine , faith Suidas. The moft probable opinion 
is that of Atiftdtle , that his Sacred Poems were written by a ‘Py- 
thagorean i and therefore the Platonifts Syriadus and Proclus might 
well boaft of the agreement of the Orphic and Pythagorean Do- 
ctrines. It is no obje&ion, that there is no filch thing now to be 
found in Arijlotle for I think Cicero may be truftea, who few 
more of Arijlotle than we now have. But I confefs if ‘Diodorus 
wefe not deceiv’d by the Egyptian Priefts, their mentioning him 
with Pythagoras , Plato , Eudoxus , and Democritus , who were 
certainly in Egypt , makes it very credible, that Orpheus had been 
there too, and carry’d many of the Egyptian fupcrftitions with him : 
and he might the eafier lettle them in Greece , becaufe as Diodorus 
Siculus observes, he had a particular intereft in the Colony which 
Cadmus brought, and was much etteem’d by them-, and Cadmus 
himfelf was originally of Thebes or Diofpohs altho’ Cadmus himfelf 
might call it after his own Name* or at leaft the Cattle, whi'ch 
long continued it, when the City was called Thebes. 

But that Orpheus did not find thofe parts fo barbarous, as to be 
deftitufe of all Religion before, will appear from the account Dio- 
dorus Siculus himfelf gives of him, via. That he was very well in- 
frulled in the Theology oj his Country before he went into Egypt. 
How could this be, if they were a wild and barbarous People, 
without any fenfe of God and Religion, till he return’d and planted 
it among them ? It’s true, he calls it a Mythology s and what elle 
were the Egyptian Do&rines about O fir is and lfis-> or about Bac- 
chus and Ceres , as Orpheus chang’d them ? But whether it were 
a Mythology or not, he calls it a Theology ; fuch as was then known 
and thofognt to be true Do&rine, anal am apt to think, more de- 
cent and agreeable to their natural notions of Religion, than the 
Myfteries which Orpheus brought among them from the Egyptians. 
Some have obferv’d, that the very Name of Religion among the 
Creeks was deriv’d from the Thracians ( ©?»«*/* ) and filch religion 
they hud among them, befor c Orpheus was born, as Diodorus nim- 
felf confeflcs. Whether Zamolxis had inftru&ed them in Religion 
before the time of Orpheus , we cannot determin, unlefs his time 
had been better fix’d : The Greeks , who write Pythagoras his Life 
in favor to thcmfelvcs, make Zamolxis his Servant -, and that he 
went from them to inftruft the Geta> among whom he was honor’d as 
a God. But Herodotus , who extols them as the mod valiant and 
jujl of the Thracians , after he hath told the Greek Story about Za- 
molxis being Servant to Pythagoras , he concludes, That bethought 
him lor.g before Pythagoras. _ And he faith, that the Thracians had 
that opinion of his Dolirine , that they defpis'd death •, faying , they 
only went to Zamolxis. From whence it isf plain, that the Thra- 
cians then believed the Immortality of the Soul: and Pomponius 
Mela faith, That Belief continu'd atmng them to his time. But 
whereas Diodorus Siculus affirms, that Orpheus brought all the 
Mythology about Hades and the fate of the deashmt of Egypt) and the 
- a -‘ — Burial \here ; For the Body was to tonvOy'd over the 
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he had obferv’d in Egypt ; but that the whole Tradition concern- 
ing a future ftate came from thence, is fo far from being true, that 
the Thracians^ the Geta and Hyperborei had the like Tradition 
among them •, as appears by the Gothic Edda's , where we read of 
the Judgment of another World, and that the Good fhall dwell 
with Odin in a happy ftate, and the Bad go to Hellen And Thif- 
futhem$ and a large account is given of the manner of Judicature 
in the other World, from the Brafs Tables of the Hyperborei in 
the Illand of Delos , which are mention'd in the Dialogue A* to- 
phus in Elat o' s Works. And however it be not genuine, it is luf- 
ficient to our purpofe, that all this Tradition came not out of £- 
gypt. One would think by the Account given by ‘Diodorus , that 
neither Orpheus , nor the Egyptians , believ’d any thing at all con- 
cerning a future ftafe : but that only fome Ceremonies were us’d 
about Burials, wherein the Lives of Men were inquir’d into, and 
Judgment pafs’d upon them ; which the Hiftorian thinks more .eft 
feftual for reforming Mankind, than the Greek or Poetical Fables. 
But that the Egyptians had a real Belief of another ftate, appears 
from Diodorus nimfelf. For, if any Perfon were accus’d before 
the folemn Judicature, which fat upon him*; if the matter were 
notprov’d, thcAccufer was feverely ptmifli’d ; if it were, the Body 
was depriv’d of Burial; if there were no Accufation, then the 
Perfon’s virtues were remembred, his piety, juftice, cfeaftity, &c. 
and they concluded with a Prayer, that he might be admitted to 
the blefled Society of the Good; and the People applauded his. 
Happinefs in that refpeft. But Eorphyry , who cannot be fufpe&ed 
of Forgery in this matter, gives a more particular Account of this 
Prayer; which he faith Enphantus tranflated out of the Egyptian 
Language ; and the fubftance of it is this : They firft cake out the 
Bowels, and put them into a cheft on purpofe, and then lift it 
up towards Heaven; and the Perfon to whom it belongs, makes a 
Prayer in the name of the Deceafod, to the Sun and all the God9> 
which give life to Men, that they would receive him into the Scv 
ciety of the immortal Gods. For he had pioufly worlhip’d the 
Gods his Parents had taught him, as long as he liv’d; he had ho- 
nor’d thofe from whom he came into the’ World; he had not 
kill’d, nor injur’d or defrauded any one, nor had committed any 
horrible wickedncfs ; but if he had offended in eating and drink- 
ing, it was for the fake of that which was in that Cheft; and lb 
they took that, and threw it into the River, andintombed the reft 
of the Body. By this we lee a diftinftion is to be made between 
the general fen fe of another Life, and fome particular fuperfti- 
tions, fuch as thofe Orpheus carry’d into Greete j where they had 
a notion of another World before, as well as in Egypt. For it is 
not reafonable to prefume that the Greeks ftiould be worfe in this 
refpeft, than the mpft barbarous Northern People. For, befides 
thofe already mention’d, *f 'Cafar, and Straboi and Ammianus Mar - 
cellinus fay, that the Druids ajferted the Immortality of Souls } 
and neither Orpheus-. i nor any out of Egypt ever convers’d* among 
them. f , 

But fome in our Age are fo fond of the Egyptians, that they 
will by all means make the Immortality df Souls to be * a Noble 
Invention of theirs. What is the meaning of this Noble • Inven r 

tion ? 
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tion? Is it that none ever thought of it before them; and all others 
deriv’d it from them? That appears already to be othcrwife-, and 
that very diftant and remote Nations, who had no communication 
with thefe Noble Inventors held the fame opinions-, as might, if 
it were needful, be'prov’d by undoubted Testimonies, both of the 
Eaji and tVeft Indies j where neither Orpheus nor the Egyptian 
Priefts were ever heard of. And Rauf ant as long lince obferv’d, 'That Pau f*»- in 
the Chaldeans and Indians' held the fame and before the Egy- Me ^' 
ptians i for he makes them the firft. But Herodotus laith, That the 
Egyptians were the fir ft who ajferted the Immortality of Souls. Not 
abiolutely •, but fo as to pafs from one Body to another , till at laft it 
came into a human Body. And of this Noble • Invention let the 
Egyptians have the due honor and not thofe Greeks , who, as he 
futh, would deprive them of it. It is great pity they fhould lofe 
it ; Since Diodorus Siculus faith, The Soul ofOfiris paft into a Bull •, viod. 
and that is the reafon why they give fo much honor to it. It cannot L 1 
be deny’d, that fome Greek ‘ Philofophers of great Reputation did 
aflert the Tranfmigration of Souls if their Do&rine be not mil- 
reprefented : but neither Pythagoreans nor Platonifts did hold it 
univerfally nor in fuch a manner as is commonly underftood. 

For, they held no Tranfmigration of the Souls of Good Men, which 
were fit for happinefs* but aflerted that they went immediately 
to Heaven, or a ftate of Blifs as may be prov’d by the teftimo- 
nies of Epicharmus , Empedocles , Plato , and many others: but zguUrm. 
the difficulty lay about Impure Souls -, the Pythagoreans utterly re- a f ul Grot - 
je£tcd the poetical Fables about the ftate of the dead > and there- yffffff 
fore they were forc’d to think of fome way of purifying them after element. 
death. They had no light to direct them, but their ownlmagina- f ex ' s,r ‘ 
tion ; and they thought it beft for the fame Soul to come into an- Potfs phi - 
other human Body, to try if it would behave it Self better, that lo h f - l8 - 
it might* be happy : But for profligate and very wicked Perfons, 
they told them of going into fuch Beafts, as were moft remarkable 
for thofe vices they were moft addicted to> as the cruel into Ti- 
gers and beafts of Prey -, the voluptuous into Swine } the proud 
and vain into Birds-, the idle and foft into Fifties. This is the 
Account given, faith Bejfarion , by Timaus in his Book de Mundo 
& Anima. And when Trapezuntius charged Plato with aflert- 
ing that Brutes were informed by human Souls Cardinal Bef- 
farion-, a very learned Greek , utterly denies it -, and faith, That Befar.cont. 
Plato doth not make the Soul of a Man to become the Soul of a c* l “ mn - 
Brute i but only that it is confined to it as a prifon for a certain 
time , but it is not capable of a fling there for want of proper Organs. 

So that thefe Philofophers opinion was very different from the 
Egyptians. But whence came the moft ancient Philofophers to 
hold the Immortality of Souls ? Had they ^t from the Egyptians ? 
Plutarch faith, That Thales was the firft ; not that held the Soul •©«*?« 
to be immortal 5 for fo many did before him -, but that maintained 
it as a Philofopher by Reafon -, that is, becaufe it had the principle 
of Motion within it felf, and fo could not be fuppofcd to forfake 
it felf, or to ceafe moving by the death of the Body. * For, as Ci- “fuff If' 
cero obferves, a Body is moved by impulfe from another Body -, pi»c. pul 
but the Soul finds it hath this power wholly within and from it *• 
felf i and therefore is immortal. rffc. mj. 
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Buc Pythagoras is faid to have learnt this 'Dottrtne in Egypt : 

He called the Soul a felf-moving Number , faith Plutarch in the 
fame place •, i. e. as he well explains it, he puts Number after his 
myftical way for a Mind : and it feems very ftrange to me, that 
fo great a Man as Ariftotle , (Tiould think Pythagoras fpake literally 
o (^Numbers ; as tho’ any N umber could move it felf. But Plutarch 
rightly interpreted him and the latter Pythagoreans from Mode - 
raius G adit anus made no fcruple of faying that Pythagoras expref- 
Tor yhyr. in fed his fenfe about immaterial Beings by Numbers and Figures , as 
vit. Pytha. having nothing of Matter in them. And it is very probable, he 
Tiutagch. } earnc this way from the Symbols and Hieroglyphics of the Egyptians. 
ofiOtM- But Cicero f aith ’ That he had learnt the- immortality of the Soul 
cictro 1 from his Mafter Pherecydes, which he confirmed very much. And 
Tufc. 1. 1 6. - t - s obfcrvable, that he firft fuppofes a general confent of Man- 
c»f. i). kind as to the Immortality of Souls , from a very ancient Tradition 
and then proceeds to the Phtlofophersy who offered to give Reafons 
cay. 1 1. f or averting it, of which he gives an account. And if there were fuch 
a general confent from all Antiquity as he affirms, then this Do&rine 
could not originally come out of Egypt by Orpheus into Greece. 

Let us now confider the fenfe or Religion or Divine worffiip 
among the Greeks before Orpheus his time-, whether they were 
fuch Grangers to it, as they muft be fuppofed, if he brought 
TUtom it firft among them. Plato was a very competent witnefs as 
cratyiy. ro t h e Old Greeks } and he affirms that the firfi Inhabitants of 
i97 ‘ .Greece feemed to him to have worfbtp'd no other Gods , but the Sun , 

Moon y and Earthy and Starsy and the Heavens •, as mofi barbarous 
Nations fill do. So that here we have the fame Religion in Greece) 
that was then common to the reft of the World} i. e. the wor- 
ftiip of Vifihle Hettiesy and fuch as they apprehended to have the 
greateft influence upon their affairs. The heavenly Bodies did 
ftrike them with aftoniffiment at their vaftncfs, and beauty, and 
orderly motion, and the benefits they continually receiv’d from 
them •, and thefe they were moft ready to pay cheir Devotions to, 
as to thofe which appear’d moft to them} but that which did not 
appear, was to them that were fo much govern’d by Senfe, as if 
it were not. As if we fuppofe a Prince travelling with his cha- 
riot in the Country, with the curtains drawn up on all fides, and 
a great Retinue about him} the People are much furprifed with 
fo great an Appearance, and flock about* them to fee to whom 
they muft pay their Rcfpe&s } and feeing no body in the Chariot, 
they turn their eyes to the Attendants, and efpecially to him that 
fits fo high in the Coach-box and manages the Horfes } and imme- 
diately give him that profound Reverence which was only due to 
the Prince himfclf, if he had appear’d. Much after this manner it 
was with the Barbarous People, both in Greece and other parts 
of the World: There was fomething fo great, as to require De- 
votion from them and they looked about them , and could fee 
nothing which they thought could deferve it better than the Sun, 
Moon and Stars, which were placed very high, and were the great 
Movers which kept all things in their order, and made them fo 
ferviceable to them. But this is far from being an argument that 
they had no Religion } it being rather a fign they had too much, 
but knew not how to govern it. But this was a far more rea- 
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fonable worfhip, than that which Orpheus or the Old Poets brought 
in among the Greeks } whofe Stories and Ceremonies were To fil- 
thy and indecent, as were enough to have turned the ftomachs of 
modcft and virtuous Men from any kind of worfhip, which had 
the tinflure of fo much obfcenity going along with it. And it is 
really to bfc wonder’d at, that the Orphic Myfteries and poetical 
Fables receiv’d among the Greeks , did not quite overthrow all 
Religion among them. For, as ‘Plutarch well faith, Abfurd No - fWi. 
tions of God have very bad conjequences both ways j for fome are off 4 ' ^ 
plung'd into the depth of Super ft it ion •, and others to avoid that , run 
themfelves into Atheifm. And if there had not been fome very 
great reafon in Nature, to have kept the notion of a Deity in 
Mens minds ; it is hardly conceivable, that under all the horrible 
fuperftitions of Greece , there fhould be any fuch thing as a fenfe 
of Religion left among them. But the evidence of that was fo 
great, as made all Men of Underftanding to put any tolerable 
ienfe upon thofe vile fuperflitions , which were fo prevailing in 
Greece , after the Egyptian fopperies were brought in among them. 

The Rule they went by was this. That Religion muft be preferv’d 
in the World, not to ferve Politic Ends, but to fitisfy the Reafon 
and common Senfe of Mankind and that fince fuch a way of Wor- 
fhip was fo generally receiv’d, they were willing to put the beft 
conftru&ions upon it, and to make it fome way or other ferve to 
keep up the fenfe of a Divine Power in the management of the 
World. And of this we have a remarkable inftance in Plutarch , 
with refped to the Egyptian Myfteries , in his Treatife of Ifts and 
Oflris. He profeffes at fir ft a great defire to find out the truth of • 
thefe things that concern the knowledg of God, it being the great eft 
Blejfmg God can give, and Mankind can receive s and that without 
it Immortality is not Life , but Duration. And the end of all , he faith, 
is the knowledg of the fir ft and principal and intellectual Being. But ^ 
he can make nothing at all of the Matters of fad with relation to *'’ ?**’*• 
Oftriy and Ifts, which he looks 611 as very abfurd •, and fo overthrows 
all the Phoenician Scheme of Philo Byblius , who lived much about 
the fame time, under Trajan: but Plutarch faith, To under (land p. jy 8 . 
thofe things of a Divine Being literally , is fo abfurd and impious , 
that they deftrve to be fpit at who offer them. And for thofe, who 
interpret thefe things of great Princes in former times , who had 
Divine Honor given them , this , he faith, is the way to overthrow 
the natural fenfe of a Divine Being , and fo open the way to A- 
theifm , by confounding Gods and Men together } as he faith, Euhe- 
merus Mejfenius had done. And therefore he was fain to turn all 
into Allegory , to avoid the mifehief of abfurd and impious opi- 
nions concerning that Divine Power, which he owned to be in 
the World j ana not only fo, but he adds (as is already obferved) 
that there was a very ancient Tradition in the Worlds among all 
forts of Men i and which had obtained a firm and unjhaken Belief in 
the l For Id, not only in common talk, but in their great eft Myfteries, 
and that both among Greeks and Barbarians , that the Univerfe was 
not made by chance , or without reafon , but that it was made and 
governed by it. From whence it follows, that there was fuch a 
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Tradition among the old Greeks , which did not lofe its Authority", 
vvhcnthofe MySeries were brought in-, and that made the moft in- 
telligent Pcrfons to apply them that way. For it fecms, bytheac- 
count he gives of Euhemetus Mejfenius, that AtheifticalPerfons took 
great advantages from thefe Stories of their Gods, to prove that 
there were none at all •, but only that Great Men in rermer ages, 
that had found out fame ufeful Inventions, were deify’d after their 
deaths. ‘Plutarch makes that a fabulous ftory, which he tells of his 
' Golden Inscriptions in Panchaa, to prove the truth of his afler- 
tion, which none ever few befides himfelfi and he affirms. That 
there were no iuch Pcrfons as the Panchai : but others have fhew’d 
that there was fuch a place as Panchaa. about Arabia Felix . And 
bioj.sirui. 'Dioforns Siculus mentions it as a confident ble Ifiand in the Ara- 
t f Sea, and chat the Inhabitants are call cdPanchais and that near 

the City Panara, there is a Temple to Jupiter Triphyllius which 
was in great veneration for its Antiquity and Magnificence, which 
he defcribes at large* and upon the Mountain there, it is (hid that 
Uranus of old inhabited * and the People Were called Triphyllii , 
from three different Tribes which joyn’d there, and were after- 
wards driven out by Ammon. And to make the Story of Euhe - 
merus more probable, he faith. The Inhabitants came iirft out 
of Crete in Jupiter's time. So that Plutarch was very much to 
feck, when he deny’d that there was any fuch place as ‘Panchaa, or 
fuch a Perfon as Jupiter Triphyllius. And ‘Diodorus further faith, 
There was. in it a golden Pillar in the old Egyptian Letters, w herein 
there were Infcriptions containing the Aos of Uranus and Jupiter » 
and of. Diana and Apollo written by Hermes. Which is a very 
different account of this matter, from what Plutarch gives. 
Some are willing to exaife EuhemerUs, as tho’ he intended no- 
• thing more, but to let the Greeks know, that they worfhip’d fuch 
for Gods which had been Men* which was true enbugn. But 
this .did not reach his defign, according to Plutarch } which was 
iLtarfi. r to prove, that there were no other Gods but thefe: fo Plutarch 
ranKs him with Diagoras Melius and Theodoras , who laid there 
T d!tr '. it were no Gods. And the Epicurean in Tally laid, that Euhemerus 
N.ixi.i. dejlroy'd all Religion i which could not be true, if he had left any 
552 Divinity to be worfhip’d. Sextus Empiricus reckons him among. 
f. 317 . ' tbcAthei/ls i and faith, he was a conceited Man % but he charges him. 
only with faying. That fome Great Men in former Ages had been 
made Godt. Which was fo evident a thing, that one would think 
none could have been called an Atheif merely upon chat accouiit. 
But Jupiter of Crete had been advanc’d a long time to the higheft 
Divine Honor*, and confequently thole who went about to dif- 
prove his worfhip, were thought to deftroy the worfhip which 
belongs to the Supreme God.- But Diodorus Siculus in a Frag- 
zuftb. tr. ment of. his fixth Book preferv’d by Enfebiusy gives a very diftc- 
zvang.i.i. T £ nt acooHn t of him* and that from Euhemerus his own words, 
c% ** yiz,. That the Ancients had deliver’d to their pofterity two diffe- 
rent Notions of Godsi one *of thole that were Eternal and Im- 
mortal, as the Sun, Moon and Stars, and other parts ofehe CJni- 
verfe * but others were Ter reftrial Gods, that werc ib made, be- 
caufe they were Benefa&ors to Mankind, as Hercules Bacchus , 
and others. And as to Euhemerus , he faith that he was a Favorite- 
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of CafTrtndcr King of Macedonia, by whofe command he made a 
voyage into thofe parts where he found the things before men- 
tion’d. But fome learned Men are (till of ‘'Plutarch's opinion, that Boehm. 
Euhcmerus his Panchaa is a mere figment of his-, for which I do ehahg.ii. 
not fee any real'on fufficient-, cfpccially when the lame Perfons do f ' s ' 
allow Sanchionathon’s Phoenician Antiquities-, and methinks Eu- 
hemerus his Account of the Infcriptions on Pillars of the ACls of 
Uranus and Cronus , and 'Jupiter and Ammon and the Sacred Letters 
by Hermes , comes lb near to Philo Byblius , that one would think 
he had compar’d Notes with Eukemerus and Diodorus Siculus. 

But their defign was different in this refpc£f, that Sanchoniathon 
juflify’d the making Men to be Gods; but Euhtmerus went about 
to prove they were not Gods , becaufe they had been Men. It is 
poniblc , that the common. People might account him an Atheift 
for denying Jupiter of Crete to be God, or for laying, that his 
Sepulchre was to be found. But why fiiould Plutarch charge him 
on this account, when he himfelf fo much finds fault with thofe 
who made Men to be Gods? He endeavor’d, he faith, to avoid 
the extremes both of Superjlition and AtheiJ'm but he could but 
endeavor it, when he allow’d the practices of the Greeks and E- 
gyptians , and only offer’d at fome forced Interpretations of them 
again!! the general fcnle of the Egyptian Myfteries. 

But however it appears from him, that the old Greeks did pre- 
ferve the ancient Tradition of the World not being made by chance , 
which is the foundation of all Religion. And Plato , when he en- tUu> de 
ters upon the Difcourle again!! Atheifm , begins with two things, LL - l -'°- 
•viz. That the Sun , and Moon-, and Stars , and the order of Sea- 
fons Jhew'd there was a God and Providence and the confent of all 
Mankind , Greeks and Barbarians. Now, how could Plato have 
faid this of the old Greeks , if they had been without any Religion 
till Orpheus came out of Egypt? And we have an evident proof 
of the pra£!ice of Divine Worlhip among them, from the Parian 
Chronicle where it is fard, That Deucalion after he had efcaped Mxrmor. 
the Flood went to Athens, and there offer'd a folemn facrifice for Arun ‘ lc!L 
his deliverance-, and Paufanias faith, he there built a magnificent m 
Temple. Which are fufficient Evidences of the Religion of th told 
Greeks , even before they had the Name of Hellens from the Son 
of Deucalion. B»t I have not yet done with Diodorus Siculus , 
who* lets fall fcveral inlinuations, as tho’ he were of the Mind 
of Euhemerus Meffcnius and that the old Religion , both in 
Egypt and elfewhcre, was nothing but* a Politic Contrivance. 

For in the beginning of *his Hillory, he pretends to give an Ac- 
count of the beginning of all things. But it is fitch a one as plain- 
ly !hcws he was no friend to Religion-, for he takes away the very 
foundation of it, by fuppofing the World to be produc’d without 
any Intellectual Caufe. He faith at fir!! there were two Opinions 
among the Philofophers and Hiftorians : One was, that the W orld 
had been always ju(! as it is-, the other, that there was a begin- 
ning of Mankind, and of other things. But how? This he un- 
dertakes to explain after this manner. At fir!! there was a Chaos, 
or a confus’d Mixture of Heaven and Earth and all together ; then 
follow’d a Separation of Bodies from each other, and thence came 
the prefent Frame of the World. The lighter Bodies mov’d for- 
• . ward, 
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ward, as the Air and Fire, by which Motion came the Sun? Moon 
and Stars. But the grofler and more heavy parts fubfided toge- 
ther s the moifter made the Sea, and the dry the Earth : which 
was very moift, but being quicken’d by the heat of the Sun, 
fwcll’d up in feveral Tumors with thin Steins containing the Ma- 
terials, or living Creatures j which having fir eng th brake thro’ 
thofe Skins j and thence came all forts of Animals. But the heat 
of the Sun and the Winds hardening the furface of the Earth, 
no more of fuch fwellings appear’d ; and fo the Animals are fince 
continued by Propagation. But the Men which were thus borrt 
were very wild at firfl, but by degrees they came to underhand 
one another, and to find out the conveniences of Living. This 
is the fhort Abflraft of the Account he gives : which is juft the 
Epicureat^Hypothefis in other Terms ■, which was much in vogue in 
the time of Diodorus Siculus , (which, faith Suidas , was that of 
~ Auguflus') efpecially after Lucretius his Poem was in fuch reputa- 
tion : For, he faith, he very well underftood the Latin Tongue, 
and had great helps to his Hiftory from Rome: and whofoever 
compares this with Lucretius , will fcarce find any difference. And 
Eufebius obferves, that he does not fo much as once mention the 
Pr. Name of God in it, but leaves all to Chance, and a fortuitous 
Mv*ng.i. i. concour f ei and as it is exprefs’d in Tint arch, where the Epieu- 
ruutreh. rea * Opinion is deliver’d much to the fame purpofe, the World is 
it putit. faid to have come together at firfl: by a motion of Atoms without 
Phil. 1 . 1. Providence. Where there muft be fomething defective in the 
f ' 4 ' beginning, to fhew this to have been the Epicurean Hypothesis ; 
for as it flands, it feems to be ‘Plutarch’s own opinion ; which is 
direftly contrary to what he had faid before in the foregoing Cha- 
pter, where he blames Anaximander , for leaving out the Efficient 
^ Gaufej for, faith he. Matter alone can do nothing without it. And 
the fame he repeats againft Anaximenes and faith plainly, *That 
it is impoffible that Matter alone fliould be the Caufe of Things > 
ZJFJL, as it is for Metals to form themfelvcs into Pots and Cups with- 
A* out an Artift. So that Plutarch muft be clear’d from tnac opi- 
pw dt n * on ’ which he fo juftly oppofesi and he commends Anaxagoras 
pi*c. Phil, in a particular manner, .for adding Mind as the Efficient Caule to 
/.i.«.}. . Matter} which brought it out of confufion into that order thzc 
plin.N.H. appears in the World. Pliny faith' of Diodorus, Apud Grecos 
1.1. °. i. Jgjiit tnjgari s but he only applieg it to the Title of his Bookstand 
ub. i. c. i. it is not true of the Beginning of it: Pliny himfelf took the 
World to be an Eternal Being, which he calls God-, and fo was 
againft Diodorus his Making of the World. But Diodorus quotes 
Euripides the Scholar of Anaxagoras for his Chaos: but that is not 
' the point, whether there were fuch Confufion at firfl, but how 
the World came out of.it. It’s certain that Anaxagoras did not 
only hold a Chaos at firfl, but an Eternal Mind, which order’d the 
World, and brought things into that beauty and ufefulneis which 
lmt). in they have. Diogenes Laertius faith , that Anaxagoras follow’d 
Pr»*m. Ltnus , and he was before Orpheus : If it were only in that of the 

Chaos , there was nothing extraordinary in thatv for ail that- 
liippofed the World to be made, alferted it j .bur if it were of 
the Mind as the Efficient Caule, that is a confiderable teftimofiy 
of the antiquity of that Opinion among the old Greeks. And Or - 
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pheus , as Sutdas gives an account of his Do&rine, faith That he 
held a Chaos , and before that an eyEther of Gov' s makings which 
was the great Inftrument in framing the IVorld. 

But Eufebius charges the mojl part of the Greek ‘Philofophers £ «M de 
with being of Diodorus his mind in this Matter: but I hope to fff' r % V! 
make it appear othcrwife in the progrcfs of this Difcourfe; being 
now only to conlider this Aflertion as we find it in him. And 
I cannot but take notice of the unfairnels of it -, for he reprefcnts 
’ it, as if there had been but two Opinions among the Philofophers, 
that of the Eternity of the Worlds and its being made by Chance i 
as if he had never heard of an Eternal Mind among them : which 
it is impoflible fo inquifitive and learned a Man fhould be igno-* 
rant of. But he offers no kind of proof of the truth of what he 
lays down; not fo much as the Infcriptions of Hermes , or the 
Commentaries of Taautus , which Sanchoniathon and Philo Byblius 
pretended to. He gave no manner of Reafon how the confus’d 
Matter was put into motion-, or how the feparation of the lighter 
and heavier Bodies was eflfe&ed; How the heavenly Bodies came 
to have diftintt Vortices , without interfering with each other j 
How the moifter and heavier parts came to be divided, fo as to 
make two fuch great Bodies, as the Earth and Sea to be fo diftin- 
guilh’d and parted from one another : which are conliderable dif- 
ficulties, and ought to have been clear’d. It may be faid, That he 
writes not like a Philofopher , but as an H if on an, and only in gene- 
ral lays down the principles that had been receiv'd by ‘Philofophers. 

But this doth not vindicate him. For then he fiiould have let down 
all their Opinions, which he doth not ; but purpofely avoids that 
which would have refolv’d thefe difficulties. For if an Eternal 
Mind be fuppos’d to give and direct the motion of Matter, then 
we may eafily conceive, not only whence Motion it felf came; but 
whence Gravitation , or the tendency of Bodies towards their 
center; whence the leveral great Bodies of the Heavens came to 
have their diftintt circumvolations ; and whence the Earth and 
Sea came to be fo divided, and parted from one another. 

But ‘Diodorus was fcnfible that there would be great obje&ions 
made againft the production of Animals out of the Earth , without 
any other Caufe than the heat of the Sun , and moi/ture and putre- 
faction of the fimy fubjlance of the Earth. And therefore to an- 
fwerthem, the Egyptians , he faith, produce this Experiment among 
them , that about Thebes, when the Earth is moiJte?ied by the 
Nile, by the intenfe heat of the Sun falling- upon it, an innu- 
merable multitude of Alice do fpring out which being done after 
the Earth was fo much hardened , and the firjl infuences abated , 
much more might all kind of Animals come out of the Earth 
at firjl. 

But in the firft place, we have nothing but the teftimony of thefe i. * 
Egyptians for the original truth of this ; who brought it as an Ar- 
gument to juftify their own Hypothecs. Arid from them other **-• 
Writers have taken it, without examining the truth of it, as Ovids 
Mela , Pltny, See. e^ASlian goes farther (who liv’d in Hadrian's 
time) for he faith, in his way between Naples and Puteoli, he faw * 8- 
fuch imperfeCi Animals , half Mud , and half living Creatures ; Al- 
tera pars vivit , rudis eft pars altera tellus s as Ovid delcribes them. 
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But this is very far from making any tolerable proof*, for they 
might be perfect Animals, and only one part appear out of the 
mud or dirt, and the other be cover’d over with it. And this in 
all probability was the cafe in Egypt. For thefe were feen only 
in the Mud, after the Nile was return’d into its Channel, as Mela 
' Nc <b. fa - affirms, Ubi fe davit diluvia & fe fibi reddidit , per humentes campus 
aUbilquam qua dam nondum perfeBa antmalia, See. Now this was a very ill 
in Anima- time for any Perfons to go farther than as to what appear’d to them 
o mnipo- 1 ' atadiftance: and becaufe they faw but fome parts, they concluded 
rens Crca- the reft to be nothing but (lime. But this is a very flight and im- 
ribusYuiT P er ^ C( ^ way of making Experiments. Did any of the Egyptians 
autmani- .take and di fleet any of thefe Imperfett Animals , and fliew how it 
K-ftiuscon- W as poffible in the formation of them, for one part of them to be 
iut ' pri- nothing but mud, when the reft had all the proper Organs belong- 
ientius c- ing to fuch Animals. ? If the internal and vital parts be firft form’d 
adeft U £x- no doubt they are) and the Blood palling thro’ the Heart into 
iratat. 49" the outward parts, be the great inftrumentof perfecting the Organs 
Quapro- 0 f f en fc and motion *, how is it poffible to conceive that where 
rcde plcq; the inward parts are perfeCt in their kind*, one main part of an 
(me, qui- Animal fliould have nothing like Organs, but merely be a mafs of 
tentiafre- Ddt? And by what means could that afterwards be joyn’d with 
putaverir, the other to make up one perfcCt Animal? It is agreed among the 
qui rcrum belt Obfcrvers and moft curious Inquirers into thefe things, that 
Gcncratio- the Heart is the firft of the folid parts, and the Blood of the 
ncs, ab co- Fluid* but whether it be by a dilatation of the Tunttum (aliens, or 
re d beating fpcck, into feveral parts, whereof one is for the up- 
omnipo- per, and the other for the lower and" remoter parts* or it be by 
m?ne d* U mention of the feveral parts in little, as an Embryo , (as it is in 
duxerit, i Plants) or by a fermentation railed in the fluid matter by an aCtive 
cu usnutu fl u i c j convey’d into it, upon the conjunction of male and female* 
farumu^ (which arc the feveral Hypothefes of the moft inquifitive Perfons 
niveriitas in this Philofophical Age) which way foever we take it, this Egy- 
< Exentt*t. P tian Hypothecs of Imperfeff Animals , is repugnant to the moft ac- 
70. curate Obicrvations, which have been made about the Generations 
Quod u- 0 f Animals. And however fuch things might then pafs among 
fcns.iingu- fuch who take all upon truft from the Egyptians or others who 
li* rerum never examin’d them* yet it would be the only proof of Im- 
um operi- P er f ec l Animals, to find any in our Age to defend thole crude and 
bus non abiurd Opinions. As tho’ any thing were to be believ’d rather 
fitTuam* f ^ an m °ft reafbnable things in the World, viz. God and Pro- 
toti^ul" vidence* which appear moft confpicuoufly in the production of 
niverfo. Animals. Infomuch that our fagacious Dr. * Harvey after all his 
mine fuo diligent and exaCt Inquiries, corifeflcs that the power and prefence 
live Provi- of the Deity is no where more obfervable than in the Formation 
ac n mcnte C °f Animals. And he could find no fatisfaCfion in any Hypothefes 
Divina of the greateft Naturalifts, without taking in the immediate Tower 
nimaiia 1 " art ^ Providence of God. And even Mr. Hobbes himfelf, who was as 
procreet. unwilling to call in the help of Providence, as another * yet is forc’d 
ibid. to give up the Caufe in this matter * and freely confefles, *j* That if 
t Qui fi Men examin ' the feveral Machines in order to Generation and Nu~ 
ornne" * tr ***P*h an d think they were not order'd by an intelligent Being to 

turn Gcncratioais tum Nutritionis iatis perfpexerint, nec tamcn eas a mente aliqua condiras ordinatafquc 
ilia quafquc officia viderint, ipii profedo line mente efle cenfendi funt. Hobb. de Homing l. i.r . i.xJfin- 
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their federal offices , muft be faid to be without Under ft anding them- 
felves. And yet he fets down the words of "Diodorus Siculus in the 
beginning of that Chapter and thinks that is as far as Men can 
go by Rkilofophy, without Revelation. How can thefe things con- 
lift? For Men without Revelation may find out all the Machines 
in the Body > and therefore may be convinc’d that there was an 
Eternal Mind which gave a Being to thefe things •, which is more 
than Diodorus Siculus or his Bhilofophers could find: For they 
affirm’d, That Animals were form'd by -Chance, out of mud and putre- 
faction without any Mind and therefore according to him they 
had none them lei ves. And fome of our moft experienc’d ana 
skilful Anatomifts, after all their debates about the feveral Mecha- 
nical Hypothefes concerning the Production of Animals, have con- 
cluded that * it is impoffible that mere Matter and Motion , of what - 
foever figure the particles of Matter be, ftoould make up the Body of normanf* 
■ an Animal but that we mufi have recourfe to a moft Wife and Om- 
nipotent Agent , which alone is able to do it. ph^ficn 

nonpofle,ut Partial \x five Corpufailaquomodbainque figuratafolomotufortuito in corpus huraanam aut bellui- 
mum fponte coalcfcant : Sed ncccfiario ad hoc opus omnino fapientiflimum potcntiftimumque Archite&am re- 
quiri, qui Animalium Machinas tarn affabre & artificiolecoraponat. Adeoque Deum {alum tormare cun&aani- 
malia, & foecunditatem ovis addcrc. Exercit . Anatomic a & Medic* Peicri (jp Hardeci , p. 124. 
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And thofe who plead moft for the Motion of the particles of 
Matter in forming the Body, yet confefs, That it is hardly pof- 
fible to conceive how the kinds of Animals can be preferv’d, unlefs Etmuiim 
there be fomething beyond that, to regulate and determin that 
Motion} but what that is, they are not able to explain. Let now 
any Perfons that have the ufe of Underftanding, confider whether 
this Egyptian Hypot hefts have the leaft credibility in it} fince it is 
grounded on fo little Authority. 

But that is not all. For we lhall prove it to be repugnant Ir - ' 
to the moft certain accounts we have of the Nature , as well as 
the Production of Animals both which are impoffible to be 
conceiv’d to be the mere refult of a fortuitous Motion of Mat- 
ter, by the heat of the Sun upon the flime of the Earth. Ais 
will appear by considering the moft neceflary and vital parts of 
Animafs themfel ves, and what relates to the feveral kinds and the 
prefcrvation of them : For the Egyptians argued from their Mice » 
to all other Animals. The moft neceflary and vital parts of A- 
nimals , are fuch as the courfe of the Blood and Refpiration de- 
pend upon, without which it is impoffible for them to live. The 
Courfe of the Blood fuppofes the Heart , as the great Machine in 
the Body,} and the feveral Arteries are as fo many veflels to con- 
vey the Blood into the feveral parts. But here is fo much wifdom 
and contrivance in this, that unlefs the Heart had been fram’d in 
, filch a manner, and the Blood put into fuch a Motion as it is, the 
prefcrvation of Life had been impoffible. And Life it felf is fome- 
thing beyond the mere Coalition of the particles of Matter : For 
if that were fufficient, then there muft be Life in all parts of Matter 
united together} (but neither Stones nor Plants are Animals ) and 
they become Animals by that which makes the difference between 
them and inanimated things} which are the conftant courfe of the 
Blood, and the diftribution of Nourifhment to the feveral parts of the 
Body in order to their fupport j and when thefe are at an end,the Life 
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of an Animal is gone. Now in order to this courfe of the Blood, 
the Heart hath its peculiar and wonderful frame and motion; for 
therein is the chief feat of that which is called the Flame of Life - y 
which is nothing elfe but that brisk and vigorous motion of the 
Blood, which a&uates and enlivens the whole Body. But both 
the natural heat and motion of the Blood are unaccountable in the 
unde au- Mechanical way. To fay the natural heat is caus’d by fermenta- 
ble "hie r ti 00 ’ can ?* vc no manner °f fatisfattion ; for from whence comes 
permnis C this fermentation, but from heat? And fo heat mult be luppos’d in 
enaicatur, order to the producing heat; and there can be no end in fuchkind 
of Suppofitions. And if the particles did of themlelves give it, 
uuidemad then it muft be dilcern’d as much at firft as afterwards; but the 
Jar contrary is obferv’d in Animals: For the Blood is more fixed at 
operam firft, and its heat rifes by degrees, as the parts are forming. If it 
rccurrerc b e There is a Spiritus Genitalis which canfes all that heat and 
IdSumeft, motion i I ask, Whence that ariies* Not from mere matter and 
quoniam motion. But it muft be fomething of a higher nature, and from 
neraulre* a fuperior caufe. But if heat and mud can produce Animals, there 
nM ege- is no need of any fuch Spiritus Genitalis in Nature, but all muft 
* nt ' arife from mere motion, and the continuation of Animals might 
p.iof*' as well have been without any diftin&ion of lexes. But how came 
Matter of it felf to form fuch a diftinftion, with parts finable to 
fuchadefign? How come the Inftindfs of Nature i n Animals 
to be fo violent to fuch an end; when if there be nothing.but 
Matter , there can be no fuch end defign’d? How come fome Ani- 
mals (as Mules') not capable of propagating their kind, when upon 
Anatomical fearches no kind of defett hath been found in them, 
as fome imagin’d? How come the Species of Animals to be fo 
determined and limited, that in the revolution of fo many Ages 
no new Species have appear’d, altho’ they arc fo different in fome 
Countries from others ? How comes the number of fome Animals 
fo very much to exceed others? i. e. How come the Bcajls of prey 
to fall fo much ftiort of the molt tradable and iifeful Animats to 
Mankind, as Sheep and Oxen ? And thole are ob/erv’d to be 
raoft fruitful, which afford the beft Food for them. Can we fup- 
cuerJeN. pole the heat of the Sun and (lime of the Earth Ihould regard fo 
much the benefit of Mankind ? How comes the difference of Ani- 
mals as to the manner of their production ? i. e. How come fome 
to hatch their young ones within their own Bodies, and others to 
brinig forth eggs, ana fo to bring them to maturity by incubation? 
And how comes this difference to have always continu’d without 
alteration? Whence comes that difference in Animals, that fome 
do Ruminate ; and others do not? Did mud quicken’d by the Sun 
defign to fupply the want of teeth for Majlication by thole leve- 
ral ventricles, and the mulcles belonging to them ? How come 
fome Animals to have their fenles more exquilite than others, ac- 
cording to the nature of their food; as fight in fome, and l'mell- 
ing in others? How come Birds and Fifties fo very much to 
exceed Mankind in the frame of thole nerves, which ferve for 
lmelling? Whence comes that wonderful fagacity in fome Ani- 
mals to purluc others merely from the (cent left upon the ground 
at lome diftance of time, and to diftinguilli it from aft-others of 
the lame kind? Whence comes that wonderful care and tended 
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nefs of their young ones in the mod cruel and fierceft Animals ? 

If heat and mud could produce the Beads themfelves, yet what 
influence could they have upon their Brood? How comes the 
change of the. paflage between the lungs and the heart, when a 
young Animal is come into the open Air, from what it had in the 
Womb ? What particles of matter dole up the Foramen Ovale , 
and direct the paflage of the Blood another way? What makes 
the milk to come into the proper veflels of the breeding Animal 
juft at fuch a time, and to decay when there is no farther occafion 
for it ? Whence came the wonderful contrivance of Birds in making Nequealia 
their nefts, and feeding and prelerving their young? What par- P arte 
tides of Matter difpos’d them to find out their proper food and STmagis 
phyfic ? How come the feafons of bringing forth to be fo letled, admiranda 
that there is a fufficient provifion to fupport the young Animals 
when they come into the World, by the milk ready prepar’d for e. 
them, and fuch conveniences for the young to fuck it? How come 
they to run fo naturally to their dams without any director, and 
to avoid luch as would deftroy them ? What had the particles of 
Matter to do in all this? If we go to Infetls ■, How came the 
Silk-worms to hatch their eggs when the Mulberry-trees are ready 
for their food ? The Bees to come forth in May, when there is 
moft plenty of dew? The Wafps near Autumn, when the fruit 
is grown ripe to fupport them ? How come the leveral Infeds by 
that lagacity to find out the moft proper places to lay their eggs 
in? It being obferv’d of them, by thole who have moft curioufly 
inquir’d about thele matters. That all the fever al forts of lnfetts Mr. my of 
lay their eggs in places moft fafe and agreeable to them , where they tht Cret>,i - 
are feldom loft or mifearry , and where they have a fupply of nowrifh- ° n ’ 1 ' “ f 
ment for their young, fo foon as they are hatched and need it. 

But there are lome things yet further to be’confider’d in the ne- 
ceflary vital parts of Animals, which (hew that they could not be 
the relult of a fortuitous motion of Matter. The main vitals of 
Animals are the fame -, and where there is any oblervable difference, 
thefe two things are remarkable: 1. That they are alike in the lame 
kind. 2. That it is for the greater convcniency of thole kinds. As 
the pofition of the heart is higher in Mankind, than in creatures 
that put their heads down to eat becaule if the heart of Man- 
kind were in the center of the Body, and not in the upper part, 
there could not be fo eafy a paflage of the Blood from the heart 
to the head, which is lo neceflary for the fupport of life but in 
thole creatures which hold their heads downwards, altho’ the paf- 
lage may be longer in fuch which have long necks, yet no incon- 
venience comes by it, becaufeof the eafinefsof the defeent in hold- 
ing down their heads. But how comes a fortuitous produ&ion of 
Animals to caufe fuch an agreement in the leveral parts of living 
Creatures? That all have the fame vitals, Infetts excepted (in which Tota Cor 
the heart is the whole Body) none wanting the heart with its ar- funt,a * n ’ / 
teries carrying out the Blood, and the veins returning it > nor the 
lungs for relpiration, nor the brain for lenle and motion (to name 
no more *, ) How comes a blind motion of Matter to hit fo ex- 
a£Hy on all thefe, and to. put them into fuch a convenient iitua- 
tion for the prelervation of Life ? How comes the heart to be 
endued with fuch ftrong fibres, unlefs it were intended not merely 
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to receive the Blood in its paflage, but to difperfe it again by its 
contra&ion of it felf? How come the coats of the arteries about 
the heart to be i'o much ftronger than in the outward parts, but 
that there is the great eft neceflity of their being fo, to receive the 
Blood in its firft heat and quickeft motion ? How come the veins 
to be fo difpers’d in all parts of the Body, but to receive the Blood 
in its return •, and fo to keep up the life and warmth of all parts ? 
What motion of Matter could frame the Valves in the Veins, fo 
as to givq free paflage of the Blood towards the heart, but oppofe 
the paflage of the Venal-blood the other way? (which gave the 
firft occafion to the difeovery of the Circulation of the Blood, as 
Boyle of Mr. Boyle tells us from Dr. Harvey himfelf.) What is it which 
keeps the Blood in its conftant courfe for fo many years, as fome 
' n Animals live to? And what makes the very different periods of 
their lives, when we can lee no reafonfrom their mechanical frame, 
why one Ihould in an ordinary courfe lurvive another, for fo great 
a compals of years? What is there in the texture and coalition 
of the parts of a Stag, to make it outlive an OxoraHorfefomany 
utrifi. Hijl. years j when Arifiotle faith, They feem to be lefs made for long life ’ 
Anim.i.6. than other Animals , as far as he could judge by their bearing and 
rtin^N. h. growth : but Pliny fo long after him faith, Vita Cervis in confejjo louga 
ejl It was a thing taken for granted that they lived long. But 1 
meddle not with any improbable Stories about it •, for my argu- 
ment depends not upon any thing but what all grant to be true, 
viz. That there is a great diverfity in the Lives of Animals, of 
which I fay no account can be given from mere Matter and !* 
Motion. . .a 

ni- There is no probability of any kind of Animals arifing from > 
Died. sic. Putrefaction, which the Egyptians and ‘Diodorus Siculus make their r 
/.t./>. 8. foundation. After the inundation of the Nile, a fudden heat of the f 
Sun falling on the fime , caufes a put ref allion, and from thence an in- f 
numerable company of Mice came. But Theophrajlus, a very great j 
phot. mi. Philofopher, in a Fragment preferv’d in Photius, faith, That the , 
cod.. * 78 . great number of Mice is to be found in dry foils, and not in moifi ; f 
for water is a great enemy to them, and they are certainly deft rov'd t 
by it. How comes Theophraftus to differ fo much herein from ^ 
Diodorus Siculus and the Egyptians? Or muft we fuppofc, that 
the water of Nile was quite of a different nature from nil other 
rim. n.[h. waters to them ? Provent us corum in ficcitatibus, faith 'Pliny ■, where 
L i 0 .c.6f. jj C fpeaks of the great increafe of them. How then came they to ■ 
multiply in fuch moift places, where the Nile hath overflow’d? l 
jirifl. Hijl. Rain-water kills them, faith Arifiotle, how then comes the Nile ■ 
Amm. 1 . 6 . p roc j uce them? If it be faid, that Arifiotle fpeaks of great i 
Jhowers which drown them. j it is eafily anfwcr’d, That at their go- f 
ing off upon thefe principles, they produce more, and lb the greateft t 
numbers would be after great Rains. But what Theqphrajlus faith L 
before of fmall Frogs will hold of thefe Mice too, they do not com L 
from the water, but that difeovers them , and brings them out of the 
places where they were before. And Pliny's words are remarkably, , 
when he fpeaks* of this matter, Detegente co (Nilo) mufeuli reps- . 
tUn. s. h. riuntur , &c. And fo the late Editor confefles it was in the bell | 
MSS So that the going off of the Nile, is that only which brings k 
Csf.fi. them to light. And before, Pliny faith, the Gy r ini (the b 
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given to thefe lniall Frogs) do come from other Frogs, and not 
from putrefaction j Tartunt minimas carries mgr as, quas Gyrinos 
y vocant , oculis tantum & cauda infignes ; mox pedes figurant ur, &c. 

Thclc are called Tadpoles , and fecm impcrfedl at firft, but by de- 
grees do come to all- their parts. But as to Animals ariling from 
pit ref aCiion-, learned and inquifitive Perfons of our Age have taken 
great pains to difcover the truth of it in foveral Countries, but 
with no fuccefs. In Italy , Franc. Redi undertook the Difcovery 
of this matter with incredible diligence, and great variety of Ex- 
periments-, but after all, could not find that any putrified Flefh 
would produce Animals , much lefs putrified water or flime but that r>. RtdiJe 
leJJ'er Animals hide themfelves under dirt and Jlime, and therefore Gen - In f e f 
have been fufpeCted to have come out of it and if t ho fe who fir ft * 

broached this opinion had examined this matter more ftriCHy , they 
would have found them only covered over , or at leaft fome part of 
them with that earth which they thought had brought them forth. 

And for the little frogs , he faith, that they are fo much of the co- p . 108. 
lour of the earth , that they might eafily be miftaken for parts of it ; 
but upon opening of them-, their ftomachs and inteflines are full of 
food and excrements. Which is a plain demonftration again it their 
original from the earth > and he concludes it a thing impojftble for P- *°9- 
any fuch creatures that are part mud and part animals , to be pro- 
duced by the inundation of the Nile. There is a remarkable pallage 
in Olaus Wormnts concerning the Norway mice, which leem to come 
out of the Clouds } that'ajfoon as they are fallen , they have found Mu f eum 
green herbs in their bowels (and I do not think any grafs grows in 1. 
the Clouds: ) But he thinks Scaliger’s opinion not improbable,?/^? p - 3 16 - 
they come from putrified water in the clouds j and he faith, The Sea- Exercit - 
men halve found them fallen into their VefJ'els, and that the Clouds ft ink 19 *' 3 ‘ 
and hinder their breathing ■, but at la ft he thinks they may be 'only 
carried by fome violent ft or ms from the Mountains and I (lands where 
they breed in great abundance. And Etmullerus a German Phyfician E ‘r»uiier. 
concludes all ay Equivocal Generation to be impojftble. Some of 
our own moft diligent Inquirers, after all their fearches, declare 
that they can find no fuch thing as a Spontaneous Generation of Ani- E f er *» 
mals s and I remember I have formerly read a Difcourfe in- MS. 
of Mr. Boyle's to that purpole. Our ingenious and learned Mr. p. 47. 
Ray pofitively affirms, That there is no fuch thing in nature , as ^ of the 
aAEquivocal or Spontaneous Generation , but that all Animals as^ r ff ,0 (J 
well fmall as great , are generated by animal Barents of the fame fpe- p. 71. 
ties with themfelves. And becaufe fome were offended at it, he 
goes about to juftify his Aftertion, not only from Reafon, but from 
the Authority of Malpighius as well as Redi-, Swammerdam-, and 
Lewenhoek , and many others, who have examin’d this matter care- 
fully and circumfpeClly and therefore their Authority fways more 
•with him , than the concurrent fujf rages of a thoufdnd others j as he 
faith. 

But there are fomethings not yet lufficicntly clear’d as to this 

matter, especially as to Animals breeding ift human Bodies, of par- 
ticular times, and in lbme dileafes: bur as to Plants and fome In- 
fers about them, in which Redi himfelf gives up the caufe, Ma[- 
pighius coritradi&s him, and fodo Swammerdam , and others*, par- 
ticularly Mr. Hook faith, He obferv’d little eggs in the protuberant **;&<&* 
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lies of plant Sj which became worms with legs , which eat through 
thewonib which inclos'd them. And in all Galls , be faith, there be ei- 
ther holes where the worm hath eat out its pajfage } or a place whir e 
it had been. All which he attributes to the particular defign of 
Providencej in taking care for the conveniencies of the meaneft 
Animals. But there feems to be more difficulty in the Apiarium 
n/o sift, marinum mention’d by Rifo for it is hard to unaerftand how thofe 
x*t.Braf:i. ^ue ^ orms came to the bottom of the Sea, which coming up with 
a fpungy fort of Jhrub growing upon the Rocks , and being expos'd 
to the heat-, turn'd to little Animals like Bees. But this matter is 
noedeliver’d diftin&ly enough to form any Argument upon •, as Mr. 
Micro?*. Hook hath well oljferv’d. 1 fee no difficulty in the Ephemeron or 
*' 43 ‘ Hemerobion, as it is deferib’d by the Authors at the end of Goe- 
darti who give the beft account of it j for it feems to be of the 
nature of other InfeCts and the only difficulty is, why fo much 

f >ains for fo ffiort a life? for it is produc’d by fuch changes as other 
nfeCts are. But it cannot be deny’d, that there have been among 
us two very learned Men, who have afferted a kind of Sponta- 
neous Generation of Animals •, I mean Dr. Harvey and his Apo~ 
ReJip. i 9 . logift. Epr Dr. Harvey , Redi obferves That alt ho' he ajferts 
every Animal to come of an egg proper to its kind , yet he was of 
opinion that thefe eggs are not always contain'd in the bodies of Ani- 
mals-, but are dtfpers'd up and down by the Air , and after become A- 
nimals in an equivocal manner : but he faith, he hath not clear'd the 
grounds of his opinion fave only thauit comes from the Omnipo- 
tent hand of God. So that Dr. Harvey held a true Spontaneous 
Generation from mere Matter and Motion to have been impoffible , 

- as appears by what is faid of him before. And fo his Apologift 

£*t. a pel. fuppofes a f aline Spirit to be difpers'd in Nature , which 'meeting 
e,1 7t-i79- with proper matter and a moderate heat , may produce InfeEls , and 
fuch kind of Animals : but he was very far from thinking this could 
be done without a Power far above Matter and Motion •, which ac 
/. * 4 /. fitft order’d the World, and all things in it. But he thinks fuch 
Infetts come nearer to the nature of Riant s than Animals , and live 
chiefly by the heat of the Sun and therefore in the winter , they are 
torpid and without motion , aud are reviv'd at Spring when the heat 
increafes. • . 

iv. Suppofing it to be granted that there were fuch an ^Equivocal 
Generation of Mice and Frogs on the Bank of the Nik, how. 
* doth it from thence follow that Mankind had the lame kind of 
fiin. w. h. Original? It is a faying of Rliny , which hath been carry’d too 
far, Quam Natura rerum nufquam magis quam in minimis tot a Jit j 
where he compares Infeds ■ with the greater Aninlals > and feems 
to admire the workman ffiip of one far beyond the other: his 
words are, Nufquam alibi JpeElatiore naturx rerum Artificio. Aud 
fo he falls into admiration of the perfections of fome InfeCts; as 
tothequicknefsof fenfe and motion > and of others as to theirjpe- 
Arift. it culiar properties. I think Ariftotle was very much in the right wen 
f*r. Amm. he held, they were to be blam'd who defpifed the lea ft things in Nature * 
for in all of them ««« & there is fomething which deject admi- 

ration : And particularly in InfeEls , the contexture of theirparts, the 
manner of their transformations, the difference of their kinds, the va- 
riety of their food, and their time of taking it, have fomething in T^gaa, 
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Which cannot be accounted for by mere Matter and Motion : But yet, 
there is a great difference in the inward make of thefc Creatures from 
more perfect Animals. For Redi affirms, that Stino and he opening 
fbme Infers together, they could find no other inward parts, but one R S Ji •*. 
long channel thro' the whole Body , about which there were filaments in a 
confus'd /cries, which they thought might be infiead of V tins and M intus. 
Arteries. When all their inward parts were taken out, and the Head 
taken off, they fill lived and moved as other Inf ells do and laid their pacds in- 
eggs. By which we fee what a vaft difference there is between 
the principles of Life in Mankind from thofe in thefe admirable VJl.' uir.. 
Infers. Jul. Scaliger extremely defpifes Cardan's way of reafoning •, 1 1 \- c -*- 
Mus e putredine pot eft nafei , ergo & homo pot eft : and faith, That fltuf 
the woman in Efop’j Fables , who was asked by her husband how c. 6. 
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the child came without him , and Jhe anfwered , Out of the fnow ; 
might have made abetter anfwer from CardanV Bhilofophy , viz .out 
of the mud. And it is wittily laid by Scaliger of him in another 
place, They who ftick in the dirt , while they lift up one foot to 
get out , fet the other f after , and therefore it is beft to keep out of it 
altogether. But Cardan feem’d to be fo little concern’d to get out 
of it, that he a Herts that every putrefatfion produces forne Animal Extra,, 
or other •, and that all Animals come out of it: which, faith Scaliger, 's>°- >?3 
is a wicked and profane fpeech. And yet Andr. Ceefalpinus under- u»j r . c x 
takes to defend Cardan, chiefly from the Generation of Infects ; 
without regarding the difference between them and more perfed i. s f.l 
Animals, if his fuppofition had been true. Ariftotle , who had all 
poflible advantages for writing his Books of Animals, by the bounty 
of Bhilip or Alexander , or both, coming to fpeak of flich as had De panic, 
no Blood, (among which are all Infects) he faith , They have no Veins, -4mm. i.+ 
nor Bladder, nor Refpiration ; but fomething that ferves in /lead of c ' 
a Heart , without ivhich they could have no Life but they have the 
parts which ferve for Nutrition: and therefore their Life differs 
little, according to Bliny himfelf, from that of Blants and Fruits j 
but he would have them Spir are fine Vifceribus , breath without 
Lungs •, and he grants they have neither them, nor Heart, nor Liver. 

And altho’ there be fome higher degree of Life in fuch Animals as 
Diodorus Siculus fpcaks of, yet thofe fall fo far fhort of Mankind* 
that it is a wonder Men of fenfe could imagin the production of 
one could be an Argument for the other. For, if we go no farther 
than Nutrition , Mice and Frogs are cafily provided for ; but how 
fliould Mankind live that were produc’d out of flime and Mud ? 

But nothing can be more abfurd and ridiculous than the accounts 
given of the feveral ways of producing Mankind by a Spontaneous 
Generation, as will appear by a particular examination of them. 

Fyanc. Redi hath reckon’d up the feveral Hypothefes to our hands : 

The firft is, that of Democritus , That Mankind came info the world R*di de 
like worms, which by degrees grew up to the figure and Jhape of Men. 

I wifli we had more of Democritus his own Writings left, that we F ' 
might better judg what his true opinion was-, but by what remains 
it doth not appear that herein he differ’d from Epicurus. It’s cer- 
tain he did, as to the firft Principles of all things being made of 
Atoms-, but whether he did, as to the immediate production of 
Animals is not fo clear. For they did not imagin that Animals were 
form’d immediately by Atoms* which was too general and inde- 
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finite a Principle 3 but that the Atoms firft came together in one 
form, and then another, till they came to the perfection of Ani- 
mals. *And fo ’tis laid, that Democritus held Mankind to have ap- 
pear’d firft in the faihion of worms. Petrontus Arbiter laith, that 
Democritus fpent his days in making Experiments •, zyEtatem inter 
Experimenta confumpfit > and Columella particularly takes notice of 
his Experiments about Infefls ; and it is not improbable that from 
his Obfervations about their Transformations he might form his 
Hypothecs about Mankind. His original Notion was, as appears 
by Plutarch , That there were infinite Atoms difpers'd in a void 
/pace-, which had no kind of Qualities inherent in them but as 
they cafually hit upon each other , they produc'd IVatery and Fire-, and 
Plant s, and Men ,* which were nothing but a congeries of Atoms * 
which, laith Plutarch , he called Ideas. And it appears by ano- 
■ ther place in him, that Democritus only held Bulk and Figure in 
his Atoms 3 but Epicurus added Gravity } without which he found 
his Atoms could not move. And altho’ Epicurus deriv’d the main 
of his Principles from Democritus yet it is plain by Plutarch , 
that his followers fet themfelves to leflen the credit of Democritus^ 
as one that overthrew the certainty of our Senfes, and relolv’d all 
intoReafon. To which purpofe there are feveral paflages, in Sex- 
tus Empiricus , of Democritus himfelf. Wherein he affirms, That 
the things we call Qualities , are only names impos'd upon Opinions 
(which he calls Law) andfo bitter and fweety and hot and cold, are only 
Fancies and no Realities } and that there is nothing real but what 
is not feen but only apprehended by the Mindy as Atoms and Va- 
cuity i and in feveral other places, that there is no Certain Know- 
ledge but only Opinion by our Serifes. And he quotes Democritus 
his own words to prove that the knowledg we have by our fenfes 
is dark and obfeure ; but that which is genuine depends only upon 
Reafon. The Epicureans , who follow’d their Mafter, as to the 
certainty of Scnfe, could by no means brook this Do&rine of De- 
mocritusy who law far beyond Epicurus , and knew what blunders 
he muft fall into by the judgment of Senfe, as about the bignels 
of the Sun 3 which he pofitively faid, was no greater than appear'd 
to our fenfes , i. e. two foot overy faith Ciceroy or a little more or 
lefs } which was fo notorious a blunder, that Democritus , he faich , 
could not fall intOy being skill'd in Geometry but Epicurus not only 
defpis'd it y but perfuaded Poly anus it was falfe. And his late 
great Defender hath little to fay for him, but that Socrates under- 
llood as little Geometry as hej but Socrates was far enough from 
afferting fuch ftupid Paradoxesy and making Geometry nothing but 
a piece of Sophifiry ■, as Epicurus did, and made a Mathematician 
think fo too. Which ffiew’d his Authority Iway’d more than his 
Reafon. But the Epicurean in Plutarch reje&s Democritus his 
Doctrine, for that which Plutarch laith, doth as well follow from 
that of Epicurus ; for, if there be nothing but Atoms, then Qua- 
lities are only appearances 3 and when we judg by our fenfes, we 
cannot judg truly of things but of what they appear to us But 
if nothing, feitn he, can be produc’d out of nothing 3 and no 
Generation can be of that which already is 3 how can indivilible 
Acorns, which cannot be chang’d, produce Plants or Animals? Ei- 
ther therefore Democritus fi\ou\d not have aflerted fuch immutable 
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Principles, orhefhould not have Overlook’d the Confequence, i. *. 
that there can be no Generation. But Epicurus impudently holds 
the tame Principles, and vet would deny the Confequence, andaf- 
fert true Generation juft as he deny’d Providence, and yet aflerted 
Piety's held Friendfhip to be only for Pleafure, and yet that a Mail 
mult undergo any hardfliip for- his friends ; made an infinite fpacc, 
and yet placed an upper and lower Region in it. But he declares 
he can by no means underftand, how Bodies indu’d with Quali- 
ties, fhould be produc’d by Atoms that have none. There can be no 
Generation without Heat how comes there to be heat, when the 
Atoms themfelves have no heat in them, nOr become hot when they 
are joyn’d together ? for if thev are capable of heat, {hen they are 
not impartible , nor without Qualities. So that ae< 5 )rding to the 
general Principles of Democritus and Epicurus , there can be no fuch 
thing as a Generation of Animils. . : • 

But Democritus obferv’d ft range alterations in the Bodies of In- 
fers from Worms to flying Animals j and why might not Mankind 
have come into the world after the fame manner ? If this were his 
opinion, it is one of the wildefl; and moll extravagant opinions 
that could have enter’d into the head of fuch a Man, and would 
make one think that the People of Abdera were not out in their 
judgment of him * if thofe Epiftles about him were genuine be- 
tween Hippocrates and them. * 

There are wonderful alterations in the Bodies of Infetts, as ap-* 
pear beyond all contradi&ion by the many Experiments of thofe, 
who have apply’d themfelves for many years to obferve them. But 
what then ? Do not all thefe Injetfs come out o*f Eggsj which have 
been laid by other Infetts before them ? and therefore Mankind 
could not be Worms firft, but there mud have been Eggs before. 

And how fhould thefe EggS be transform’d into the Worms? 
What force was there in Nature to make fo ftrange a Transfor- 
mation as is continually obferv’d in them ? And the very fame 
Perfons, who have obferv’d their Transformations , have as well 
obferv’d the incredible number of Eggs that are laid by them, 
and thegreat and Hidden increafe of them from thofe Eggs. Even 
in the Ephcmeron> which was fo great a rarity taken notice of by 
Ariftbtle , upon the River Hypanon , (but is fo frequent upoii 
fome Rivers in France and the Low Countries , as is obferv’a by 
Scaliger , Auger. Clutius and others) it is agreed, That they come 
out of fuch a Transformation , as other InfeSts do , with four wings 
and fix feet ; and are very careful where they lay their Eggs , to keep 
them from the water j in which they die , after they havefpent their 
fiort life in flying in great numbers together , at Sun-fetting} faith 
one from his own Obfervation: Scaliger faith, thofe he obferv’d be- 
gan to live at nighty and dy'd by morning. ' 

"But there are fome things which deferve a particular obferVa- 
tion about Infe£fs ? which plainly fhew that they were not fbfm’d 
by a cafual Coalition of Atoms, but by a wife Providence. As, 
that thofe that have wings have them ftronger or weaker, more 
or lefs, according to their bufinefs and occafion for ufing them* 
thofe that have Feet, have an equal number on both fides, altho* 
the numbers differ fo much according to their kinds thofe which 
have neither wings nor feet, have repofitories made for them with 
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proper food in the Leaves of Trees or Plants. Concerning 
which there are feveral things very obfervable. (i.) Their great 
nicenefs as to their food. Goedart who made it his bufinefs to ob- 
ferve them 40 years, (as Ariftomachus Solenfis did Bees for f8 years, 
plin. n.h. p a j t }j c piiny) found it very difficult fometimes to find the proper 
Goe'jZrtji food for them*, for they would eat no other, and exprefs’d their 
in/eSu. joy when they had it. Dr. Lifter adds* That Infers would rather 
^d! ufter. die than eat any thing elfe , not from want of Organs , but from a natural 
, 3.33. accuracy of Taft. And he mecnioufly obferves, that from hence 
may be found the belt way of keeping Ships from worms, by find- 
ing out that fort of Wood which thofe worms will not touch. 
(2.) The different forts of food in their different Hates. While 
they are mere Eruca ’, they eat a hard fort of food, as the Leaves of 
Plants > but when they come to have their wings and to fly abroad, 
they live only on Honey and liquid things: which is very different 
from fuch Animals as have Blood; for when they are Embryo's they 
liye on liquids ■, but as they grow up they like harder food. ( 3. ) That 
ic 14- thole which feed on Leaves of Plants growing, will riot touch them 
when they are taken off or decaying: which Goedart faith, he ob- 
n. 14. ferv’d both as to Garden-herbs and Grafs. (4.) That thofe flying 
Infeds which have very Ihort feet, take their food out of Flowers 
n. 1 f. by the help of their tongues as they fly. (5.) That thofe which 
arc moft afraid of Birds, eat only in the night, when they are mod 
fecure from them ; which argued a wonderful care of their own 
fafety. There are many other Obfervations to be made ufe of con- 
cerning the manner or their Transformations; the change made by 
them in the very Bodies of thefe In feds ; and the different times 
of continuance under them ; and the ways to fecure themfelves 
from injuries of the Weather m cold Seaions: but thefe are fuffi- 
cient to my purpofe, which was to (hew that Democritus made a very 
ill choice of W orms, as the inftance of a fortuitous Produdion. But 
if they had been fo, it was a very extravagant fancy to think that 
Mankind Ihould undergo fuch transformations as Worms do, be- 
fore they come to their perfedion. For thefe changes are evident 
to Senfc to all that obferve no more than Silk-worms*, but Man- 
kind continue in one uniform ftate from an Embryo, to a period 
Man ; and while he is an Embryo hath one fort of nourifbmcnt 
from the Mother, which is wholly different from what all forts of 
Worms do live upon ; and the parts of Mankind are extremely re- 
mote from the lhape, number and ufe of all forts of Worms. In 
.fo much that Democritus might much better have fanfy’d, that 
Mankind were at firft a fort ofTreesfet with their Roots upwards: 
for the Head to Man is what the Root is to the Tree; aim Trees 
come from an Embryo in the Seed, and are prefer v’diji the Womb 
of the Earth, and are fed with a dew from above, and have pafi 
fages like LymphteduEis in their feveral parts; only they happen to 
want the ipftruments of Senfe and Motion; which are neealefsto 
them, fince their food is brought home to them, and they grow up 
in the fame uniform manner without Transformations, as jjjjrtkind 

* piutanb. The next Hypot hefts was that of Anaximander ; aif$vPfl&fc& 
dtPUcit. them to be bred up as Embryo's in the Bowels of other Creatures. Of 
p which * Tint arch gives the fulleff account: In one place he only 

faith, 
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iaith, That the jirjl Animals were produc'd in moifiure , cover'd over 
with a certain Bark, like the rind of a Chcftnut, faith Red: j and 
when it grew dry it crackt , and the Animals ftarted out, but liv'd 
not long. W as not this a hopeful Beginning in the early days of 
Philofophy? For Anaximander fucceedcd Thales, who was the 
firftPhilofopher of Greece ■, and a much wifer Man than his Scho- 
lar, as will afterwards appear. But we mull now purfue Anaxi- 
mander : and Tint arch in another place tells us, That he was of Plutarch, 
opinion that Mankind were firjl bred in the Bellies of Fijhe's j and 
when they were Jlrong enough to help themfelves, they very fairly 
caft them ttpon dry ground and left them to Jhift for themfelves. Is 
not this a very good philofophical account of this matter? And 
he was in the right, when upon this ground he dijfuaded Men from 
eating of Fijh , left they Ihould be like Cannibals. It is a known 
faying, That there is nothing fo abfurd, but it was faid by one ‘Phi- 
lof op her or other. I think Anaximander may put in for the firll, 
who broach’d his own dreams and idle fancies under the name of 
Philofophy. And yet Empedocles in this matter, rather outwent 
him. for he faith. Animals were not intire at firfi j but came into Plutarch, 
the world by pieces and fo arms and legs* and all other parts hap- 
pening to joyn together, made up one perfedl Animal. Hac non 9 
Junt e P hilofophorumjudicia, fed delirantium fomnia, may be much Cicero de 
better apply’d here, than it is by the Epicurean in Cicero to their f m ‘ Dt< ’ r ' 
opinions of the Gods. But I rather think Empedocles his opinion ’ 
is mif-reprefented j fince the Author of the Book De Mundo f which 
is very ancient, if not Ariftotle' s) gives another account of him ; 
and faith. He deriv'd the forming of Animals from God j and his 
Verfes , as they are in Simplicius , do not deny it but only fhew, 
that all things except God, came from different principles. 

But we are not deceiv’d in the third Hypothefis of Epicurus and his 
followers * which as Redi reprefents it is, That Mankind and other 
Animals were inclos'd in certain Coats and Membranes in the womb 
of the Earth , which being broken in due time, they were all expos'd 
naked, without any fenfe of heat or cold , and fucked the Earth 
for nourifhment s but the Earth grew too old for fuch births j and 
therefore was contented ever fince to bring forth nothing but InfeEis. 

This is fo well known to be the Epicurean Hypothefis from Lucre- 
tius, Cenforinus , &c. that there needs no farther proof of it. But 
whether it can be thought reafonable, is the thing now to be con- 
fider’d. And herein thefe two things are fuppos’d: (i.) That 
there was a fit difpofitionof the Earth to produce them $ and a ca- 
pacity in it to form Wombs and Bags to preferve them till -they 
were able to take nourifhment * and that the Earth did afford a 
fort of Milk to fupport them. (2.) That the ufe of all the parts 
of human Bodies came only by chance, and were not form’d with 
any defign. Both which are very unreafbnable fuppofitions. 

Hdw can they make it appear that there ever was any fuch dif- (*«) 
pofition of the Heavens and Earth to produce Animals more than 
there is ftill? When they were told that if the Earth could at firfi 
produce Animals , why not ftill ? Their anfwer was, The Seafons are 
changed , the Heavens were more benign, and the Earth more fruitful 
than they have been fince. 

----- Dj At 
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• At novitas Mundi nec frigora dura debate 
Nec nimios aft us, nec magnis viribus auras } 

Omnia enim pariter crefcmt & robora fumunt. 

Lucrct.J. f. 

And Lattantius fets down their opinion more diftin&ly, That cer- 
tain motions of the Heavens are necejfary to this production of Ani- 
mals*, as well as the frejhnefs of the Earth j and that then there was 
no Winter nor Summery but a perpetual Spring. But how came fuch 
a P roper Seafon for this purpofe at that time*, and never lince? 
Animals, fay they, can never fince propagate themfelves: But what 
is this to the Seafon ? Do the Seafons alter, as there iff occafion ? 
Then there is a Superior Mind to dire£t them. If there be a na- 
tural courle of the Heavens, which caus’d the Earth to be then 
prolifical } that muft return and put a new vigor into the Earth, 
and make it young again. And this our modern Atheistical Phi- 
lolbphers in Italy , Such as Cardan, Pomponatius and others, law 
Very well*, and therefore aflerted that upon certain Conjunctions of 
the Heavens , the fame effects would follow. So Berigardus ; who 
C *T<5 10 > that Cardan and Pomponatius laid much weight on this 

£ rA y Story in Diodorus Siculus about Animals produc'd by the Nilei 
and he adds another very ridiculous, as he pretends out of Ca- 
' merariusy of fever al parts of human Bodiesy which are feen to ap- 
pear tilery year rifing out of the Earth about Grand Cairo : and ne 
thinks they were like the Egyptian Mice, part Earth and part Ani- 
mals. What will not fuch Men be inclin’d to believe rather than 
the truth ! As when he adds, of the two Green Boys in England, 
which came out of a Wolfs den qoo years fince; arid the Blew and 
Red Men out of the Mountains of Armenia. Which are fuch in- 
credible Fictions, that it is a wonder any one that pretends to 
Common fenfe could repeat them. But as to the Egyptian Story 
in Camerariusy it relates not at all to the firft making of Bodies ; 
but to the Refurrettion from the dead. Camerarius neither pretends 
to have feen it himfelf, nor that his Friend did*, but that his Friend 
camtmr. heard one that had been a greatTraveller lay, That in ' a certain place 
°cit!cmt b i not f ar f rom the Pyramidsy at a certain time of the yeary a great 
r.jj!” ' multitude met to fee the Refurretfion of the Dead, as they call'd it ; 
and then he faid fome part of the Body feem'd to come out of the 
Earthy fometimes the Heady fometimes the Feet , and fometimes the 
greater part of the Body ; which were afterwards hid under the 
Earth again. And another Friend of his Ihew’d him an old Iti- 
nerary to the lame purpofe and that the place was two Miles from 
Y&'Nile, in an old Burying-place } and that it lafted three days 3 and 
then no more were feen that year. But he added, That they weer 
not feen rifing up or walking ; and he faith, That he Caw it not 
himfelf. But Camerarius himfelf cenfures it as a fuperftitious folly 
Mmin. a Martinus a Baumgarten faith, That at Cairo it was belied? d in hie 
** mei that at a certain Mofque near the Nile, the Bodies bf the 
ilTvi dead do arife out of their Graves at the time of Praytrsy and there 
ft and, and dif appear when they are over j which he calls a Diaboli - 
Sandysv cal Illufion. But when our Ingenious Mr. Sandys was in Egypt > 
Travels, the ftory was chang’d j" for then it was affirm’d, That not far from 
p 5*9 t jj e isjiius, H p m Good-Fridayy the Arms and Legs of a Numbers 
of Men did appear ft retch'd forth of the Earthy to the aftonifhment 
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of the multitude. Which he not improbably conjectures to have 
been taken out of the Mummies not far off by the Watermen , (who 
gain very much by it) and plac'd conveniently in the Sand to be feen-> 
as they thought would railc the greateft admiration. Since his 
time Monf Thevenot , who was upon the place faith, That at 
Grand Cairo it is generally believ'd that on three days hi Paffion- f/fff r 
week , fome part of the dead Bodies lie out of the graves , and then f art *• 
return into the Earth. He had the curiofty to go and fee , and there ch ‘ l1 ' 
found fome skulls and bones , which they fay confidently came out of 
the Earth ■, but he looked on it as a contrivance of the Sant ms. But 
if this prove any thing, it is not what Berigardus brings it for, 
that Mankind came firft out of the Earth, but that there {hall be Belton, i. i. 
a Refurre&ion of the Dead: for he faith, It was in a place where c-yi- 
many dead Bodies did lie buried and not far from the Mummies yffyjp 
which was the molt famous place for Burials in all Egypt: an ac- i .utt.u. 
count whereof is given by Bellonius , c Peter della Valle , Buratine \f venn 
in Thevenot' s Collection^ Prince Radzivil and feveral others: Prince fieiat.p*rr. 
Radzivil obferv’d, That there were vafi numbers of skulls and bones *•**£*■ 
fcatter'd up and down , where the flefh had been taken off \ and fold 
away for Mummy. But bciidcs thele Mummies (as they are call’d) 
there was continu’d a place of folemn Burial near to Grand ,87 ‘ 
Cairo by the Turks j fo that there were always Bodies ready that 
were not proper Mummies , to make this annual fhew with, to de- 
ceive the iimple. But Berigardus is aware of the difficulty of af- 
figning the manner how Animals come out of the Earth i ana there- 
fore he thinks it fufficient to ffiew that the Earth can produce them 
one way or other, and afford them Nourifhment when they are 
produc’d this he thinks abfolutely necejfary , and he fufpects that 
Lucretius his FoUiculi will not do the bufin’efs •, becaufe it is impof- 
fible for Children to fubfifi, if they did break the bags they were in- 
clos'd in , which were faff ened to the Earth : But if there were fuch 
a Milky Subftance in the Earth for new born Children to fuck, is 
that all that is neceffary for their fupport, when they are fo un- 
able to help themfelves ? Of all things one would not expeCt to 
find Milk in the breafts of the Earth j and it mull be fome very 
happy Conjunction of the Planets to make the Earth to give luck. 


rj Caules, it mull continue -, and lince we are certain it hath never 

been fince, we have no reafon to think it ever was. If it were by « 

• chance > what hinders the fame effeCt, unlcfs Chance were ty’d up 
to one certain time ? and by what Laws can Chance be bounded ? 

If it were by particular defign at that time for the fupport of new 
born Animals, then there mull be a Providence owned and yet 
all this was invented on purpofe to exclude Providence : which 
fhews how weak and inconfillent this Hypothefis is. 

We account it a wonderful work of Providence, that at the 
fame time the Child is form’d in the womb of its Mother, there 
fhould be fo ample and lutable provifion made for its noilrilhment 
in the Mother’s breafts agaiflft its coming into the World. Whether 
it be by turning the Blood into Milk, as was generally thought, or 
by a palfage of the Chyle from the V entricle thither, as fome of late 

think j 


How much would thole who are mends to Kehgion have been de- 
fjais’d and laugh’d at, if they had made fuch abliird and ridiculous Hy- 
pothefes as thele ? If fuch a thing did arife from natural and necella- 
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think; it cannot but be look’d on as a work of- Defigoy-fo^tum 
the nourilhment another way on purpofe to ferVe the necelfities of 
the new born Child. But this is not all ; but continual care and 
watchfulncfs of the Nurfe is neceflary to preferve it s otherways, 
as well as by feeding it. But thefe unadvis’d and fanciful makers 
of Mankind think tney have done their bulinefs, if they can but 
imagin the Earth to afford fome Milky Subftances to fupport the 
poor helplefs Infants to a little fuck from the Earth: why did 
they not as eafily find out all other conveniencics for them? But 
there is fo much abfurdity in the whole Suppofition, that Berigar- 
dus concludes That Mankind wuft come full grown out of the Earthy 
and able to Jhift for themj elves s or elfe that fome other Animals mujl 
.come out before them to afford Milk for them , as the Wolf did to 
Romulus and Remus. Such miferable fhifts muff thofe run into; 
who will not allow a wife Providence to have brought Mank ind 
into the World. - - - » 

1l But l^ow cam£ Mankind, if they came into the World" lb "By 
chance, ^C|;|p ^oaidmirably provided in all parts of their Bodies of 
luch in^riupeots of fen fe. and motion, that look as like a defign 
as any, can poffibly do? The Bodies of Men are not 
j^ke mptc jujnps of dirt and water put together, for there is 
not the tew nwt; about them, but is made up of fiich a Wonderful 
Mechfntfith 3»at there cannot be a difeompolure in it without a 
disorder in thp^ whole. But, fuppofe the flefhly and bony parts 
conld be made Sy the mixing and tempering feveral particles of 
Matter together ; yet what can be imagin’d as to the Mufcles and 
JServes and Fibres , which are fo conveniently difpers’d over the 
Body ? The Heart it felf is found to be a very ftrong Mufcle, 
conutting of abundance of Nerves, and all kind of Fibres com- 
plicated within each other, and a ftrong Tendon at the Bafts of it *, by 
virtue whereof it is able to contra# it felf, and fo makes the Blood 
to pals into the Arteries, which convey it to all parts of the Body. 
Now let any one think with himfelf how it is pofliblc for a mere 
Lump of Earth made in fuch a form as the Heart is, to have fuch 
a force and power to contra# it felf to fuch a degree as to fend 
out fo much Blood continually, and to receive it in again by the re- 
laxation of it felf. How comes this Motion to begin in fuch a piece 
of Clay made with a Balls and a Cone ? How came the inward 
cavities to be form’d, and kept fo diftin# from each other l For, 
if there were any flop of the paflage, Life is at an end. How 
comes fuch a Motion to continue fo long and fo uniform? Thofe 
who have moft narrowly fearch’d into it, have found that no o- 
Lower it ther account caa be given of it, but that the Wife Creator that 
corit, p. f orm *d the Heart, doth both give and continue. its motion. And 
s ' as to all the other Mufcles of the Body, if we confider their num- 
ber, their pofition, the contexture or their parts, and their con- 
tinual ufcfulnefs ; we can never imagin that all thefe thingd could 
be the refult of Heat and Mud, or a cafual conflux of the dull 
particles of Matter. Every Mufcle hath its proper Fibres laid 
upon one another, and its oppofite Tendons, with an inward ca- 
vity, and the Artery, Veins and Nerfes belonging to it, and a 
Membrane to cover all ; and all parts capable of motion have feve- 
ral Mufeles peculiar to themfelves, for aiftin# ufes and different. 

fort 
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fort of motions^ as may be feen'at large in all that treat of thefe 
matters. Who tell us generally that the Eyes have fix, the Nofe 
four pair, the Cheeks two pair, the Lips four Mufcles, the 
nether Mandible five, the Ears* fix, the TongUe feven, 8cc. I 
need go no further: and altho’ there be fomc difference in the way 
of numbring them, yet they all agree, there are fo many as are 
impoffible to be made out by heat and mud, or any force of the 
Sun or Earth. And what is it which makes all thefe Mufclds fo 
ferviccable to Mankind , that upon the leaft command they move 
the parts they ferve in what manner we direCt them ? The reafon 
of Mufcular Motion is a thing as much out of our reach as that of 
the Heart : Some talk of Elafiic Spirits others of the wei eht of 
the Blood s others of a nervous liquor diftending the earnout Fibres ; 
others of a Succus nutritius from the Nerves meeting with the 
Animal Spirits , and fermenting together , which being thrufl into 
the carnous Fibres , fwells and dilates them fo as to make them con- 
trail themfelves from whence , they lay, Local Motion proceeds. 

But all thefe are but mere conjectures, and hardly anfwer to the 
molt common appearances of Mufcular motion. And the Mecha- 
nifm of our own Bodies, both as to Senfe and Motion, baffles all 
the attempts of the moft ingenious and fiibtle Philofophers > who 
may ealier teach us the ways to talk about it, than to underftand 
it. But there is one thing yet farther fit to be obferv’d in this 
place concerning the Mufcles-, which is the different Figure of 
them, according to the ufe they ferve formas the Mufcle called 
Deltoides on the Shoulder, the Circular Mufcles, where their ufc 
is to open and fhut, if fuch things do not argue contrivance and 
defign, it is not eafy to imagin what doth. What can thole who 
follow Diodorus Siculus make of the whole Syjlem of Nerves ■, 
which are in the Body of Man ? Did thefe come out of flime with 
the heat of the Sun ? How came the different Rife of the Nerves , 
iorne within and others without the Brain? What reafon is there 
in the bulk, and figure, and texture of that fame Subltance, that 
it comes to be fo divided, fo as part of it to continue within the 
Brain, and the other to be continued down to the lowdft part of 
the Back, by feveral diltinCt Vertebra ? How came Matter of it 
lelf to form liich a palfage down from the Brain, and to fecure it 
in fuch a manner) and to compaCt the feveral parts together, fo 
firmly as if they were but one bone, and yet fo flexibly as to ferve 
bell for motion ? What made the Perforation for the Spinal Mar- 
row to pafs in the middle and on the fides, for the feveral Nerves 
to go from thence to the feveral parts of the Body ? Whence 
came that Ligament , which joyns the Vertebra of the Back toge- 
ther, and covers the other Membranes of the Spina Dorfi ? There wilts it 
is a wonderful curiofity obferved by our greateft Anatomifts, in the c f r f r °' 
order and placing of the Nerves , the Arteries , the Veins and the 9 
hollow places belonging to it : which they found by opening the 
- Verbetra in Embryos, and taking out the Ipinal Marrow, and inject- 
ing liquors into the feveral veflels. And ftill the farther any have 
.gone in thefe fearches, the more reafon they have feen to admire 
the wifdom of Providence : and fo it hath been in other parts; Ariji. it 
Vlrijiotle mentions a ltrange faying of Empedocles , That the reafon 
why the Back-bone appears as if it were made up of feveral pieces-, was ' u 
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that it was- at firft broken , and then put together , and ever Jince it . 
hath fo continued. But how came the V ?rtebr<e then to be To well . 
fattened together, and to be fo much more convenient for motion • 
than an intire bone would have been ? Bcfides in an Embryo that t 
which is properly the Spina, doth not then appear, as being in- 
convenient for its pofture in the womb •, which fliews both the inten- 
tion of Nature, and the defign of Providence. How came the 
Vertebra to be in other Animals as well as Mankind? And even 
Arift. Hift. Arijhtle himfelf was therein miftaken, for he affirms, That a Lion 
Amm.1.4. jj^jj n0 Vertebra: in his Neck-bone , but that it is all one continued 
‘■Htrinct bone: But Borrichius in his Anatomy of one, declares that he 
sJpient.' found the fever al Vertebrae in the Neck plain and diftincl . And: 
undic. the fame learned Perfon obferves, That in a Crocodile , which he' 
p. 1° ’{•. directed) he found in four foot length of the Back fixty Verte- 

p. 171. bra; ; which were of a fpongy nature , fit to receive nourifhment } 

aiid from the different f ormation of fome parts of them, he con- . 
eludes it moft probable that they grow fo much longer than, 
other Animals. But Ariftotle's miftakes, about the Lion's having' 
Exerct. no V crtc brx in his Neck , had been difeover’dby Scaliger, and con-, 
film’d by fcveral Difleftions fince : So that the V °.rtebra are of the - 
original defign of Nature. But to proceed : What made the fcveral ; 
paflages out of the Skull, for the Nerves which ferve for the feve- , 
ral Scnfes of Smelling, Seeing , Hearing and Tafting r How come t 
the fcveral branches of the ‘Par Vagum to be fo dilpqrs’d, and to | 
make fuch knots with the Intercojlal Nerves? Thefe, and manyj 
more fuch Queftions might be asked relating to the wonderful * 
Syfiem or Nerves, but thefe arc fufficient to my purpofe, to ttiew t 
that thefe wonderful contrivances for Senfe and Motion, could > 
riot come from mere fortuitous and unthinking Caufes. But let us 1 
look now upon the moft obvious parts of the Body, which lie tor 
the view of all Men, the Eye , the Ear, the Mouthy and the Hand ;x 
one would think it hardly poflible for any Men pretending tot 
Reafon, to think thefe to be the refult of Chance. Let us well \ 
confider the ftrufture of the Eye y and we may well think Lucre- \ 
this had no lucid interval when he wrote, [. 

1 

Hind in his rebus vitium vehementer & iff am 1 

Effugere errorem, vitareque prsmeditator, . , 

Lmma He facts* iiuftngjl HsrHtirmaV'- ' 1 ' '‘"V r k * 
Profpicere ut poffimus. ■ ■ . m 

Lttcret. 1.4* 

That we muff hatve a great care to avoid the imfiake, of tbofe 
that fay, that Eyes were made for Seeing. For could any Mao 
in his right Senfes think the Lye • could be form’d foe any Ei- 
ther ufe but . to fee with? But the ufe is after the thing is 
form'd. What then? May it not be defign’d foc feich *ufe by 
him that form’d it? But that which is form? d for aparticular. 
ufe , muft be loiter than that for whofe ufe it is form'd, ns a Bed 
for a Man to i Jleep on, a Cup to drink out of. Armor to de- 
fend himfelf } but a Man might jleep, and drink , and defend him- _ 
felf » before thefe things were found out. What is thtt mean*- 
ing of aft this ? No one is fo fenflefs to queftion, Whether Mca. 
be not before they find feme eovenieocies for thek particular 
v.y * , ufes* 
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ufes * but the Quettion here is , Whether when a .thing is To 
form’d as to fcrve only for fuch a ufe, it be not reafonable to 
conclude that it was made on purpofc for that ufe ? But faith 
Lucretius , 

Nil ideo quoniam natumft in corpore ut uti 

' Toffemus , fed, quod natnm'ft id procreat ufim. 

Nothing is made in the Body that we might ufe it, but when it is 
made weftnd out the ufe of it. As tho’ it had been poflible for 
Mankind to have found fuch an ufe of the Eye* unlefs it had been 
purpofely made for if. The ad of Seeing is no doubt fubfequent 
to tne making of the Eye j for we cannot fee without Eyes 3 but 
if we could make no other ufe of Eyes but to fee with, is not this a 
plain evidence they were made for us to that end ?. This is not 
like a ufe we make of things which we alter the fafhion of for 
our conveniencies. For, we do not make our own Eyes they 
. are very early form’d in the Body, and therefore were within the 
primary intention of Nature •, and afloon as we come into the 
World, we do not deliberate whether we fhould ufe Eyes or 
not, for we prefently fee with them. And how can the Eye being 
made teach us the ufe of it, when we prefently make ufe of our 
Eyes without any previous deliberation ? We may hinder the ufe of 
them, if wepleafe, by blinding our felves, but we cannot turn them 
to any other ufe. if Lucretius in the extravagancy of his imagi* 
nation, might fancy the ufe was arbitrary, then Men might have 
heard with their Eyes, or have feen with their Ears, or have tatted 
with their Nofes, or fmelt with their Tongues: But thisl fuppofe 
none can think that he meant.. What was it then? that Men could 
not ufe them till they were made? We grant it. But doth it fol- 
low thence that they were not made defignedly for fitch a ufe? 
How can we judg Of that, but by examining the feveral parts? and 
if they were fitted for fiich a ufoand no other, we have rcafbn to 
conclude they were fb intended. Now what could the Mufcles-, 
and Tunicles, and feveral Humors of the Eye be made for, but for 
Sight ? How came that Cavity to be form’d in the Forehead in 
which the Eyes are plac’d? What motion of the particles of Mat- 
ter made two fuch hollow places m the Skull? How came one not 
to be fufficient ? How come the Eye-lids to be fo plac’d? Could 
they be deign’d for any other ufe? How come the Glands to be 
fix’d in the corners of the Eyes, and with the Lymphatic Veffels be- 
longing to them? Could they have ferv’d for other ufes? How 
comes the Optic Nerve to be continued to the three Tunicles of- 
the Eyes? and that which partakes moft of the fubftance of the 
Brain to be the chief organ of Sight, as fittett to tranfmit the ima- 
ges to the Brain ? What was the Chry ft allin Humor defign’d ror, 
but to receive the impreffions' of outward objefts ? How comes 
the Optic Nerve to be fo inferted into the Eye, not dire&ly be- 
hind, but on one fide, but only for the more intire tranfmittihg 
the images receiv’d by the Eye ? Can now any one think that the 
Eye could be ever made for any other ufe, but for fight ? And we 
do not therefore ufe it, becaufe we find it ready prepar’d > but it 
was therefore fo prepar’d, that we might ufe it to fuch a purpofe. 
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And as to his general faying, That nothing in the Body is made for 
ufe, but that the ufe follows the making of it j let us apply it to other 
Animals, and it will appear ridiculous. What could any Man an** 
fwer ferioufly to one that fhoiild fay, that four-footed Animafshad 
not Feet given them to go with but that finding fo many Feet* 
they did go with them? And fo for the Wings of Birds, and the 
Fins of Filhesj and the particular lhapesof fomp Animals for their 
particular ufe: As, the long Neck of the Swan, for going deeper 
in the water 4br his food} will any one fay, that the Swan finding 
his Neck fo long, us’d it for that purpofe ? Or that Shell-fi.fi find- 
ing their hard Snells ready made as a defence -againft the M 0 do| 
crept into them for that end? Whereas all the Mufcles they 
move by, are cover’d over with a hwd bony fiibftance •, ana 
fo they are the neceffary parts belonging to them. What can 
be laid to the thick horny fubftance of an Eagle’s Eye, which 
m^kesit bear the ftrongeft beams of the Sun was this only us’d 
iff that purpofe, but not intended by Nature.? Whence came that 
outward covering of the Eye, not only in Eagles but in other greater 
Birds, which they can draw over it as theypleafe, and is fo ftrong 
a defence againft light, that Anatomifts tell us, by the help of it 
put to their open Eyes, they could look on the Sun without trouble, 
Bonich. as pUrrichins informs us? Steno, upon the obfervatidnof the won- 
f^”p.z S9 . derrol Mechanifm of the Eye both in Mankind, and Bcafts, and 
as. Dan. Birds, faith, That if a Man firjl underfunds Mechanics-, and- then 
1. 1. obf. curioufty examine the fabric of Animals , he mufi either put off* kit 
117 ‘ Reafon, or he mufi admire the wifdom and contrivance of Trovi>- 
dence. And he underftood theftatoe of thefe things far beyond 
what either Lucretius at Ep/cutus t 

And fo for the Ear} that was made , flfith Lucrtttufi ! tonghefire 
any Sound was hedtdl*'- ’ ' ' vt-v. ih fi^rn npte w. 

• . • ■*******& V».v r 

Multoque ere at a funt prius: Antes, 

Quam fonus eft audit us.* 

No doubt of it.* For how fhould we hear without Ears? 
But can any Man imagin they could be made for any other 
ufe but tp hear with ? How came they be to be plac’d in the 
Head and not in any other part of the Body ? Were there any 
form’d before with Ears in other parts, whicn did not do fo well ? 
In other cafes they fay, Nature was put to try divers Experiments-* 
becaufe the imperfett Animals could not fubfifti but this cannot hold 
• here-: For Mankind might have lived without Ears in other places, 
but the Head is certainly the beft for Sounds being receiv’d and 
tranfmitted to the Brain. How comes the outward part of the 
. Ear to be fo fram’d as it is, but for the better gathering and more 
di£in£)r conveyance of the Sounds, as appears by the confus’d 
hoife which thofe have who have loft that part? What made the 
inward paflage fo winding, and fuch an exquifite Membrane at the 
end of it, and a Cord behind it, but for theadvanrage of the Sound? 
How come the three cavities behind, the firft with little hones of 
an extraordinary figure, whereof one triangular, the better to give 
paflage to the Air •, the fecond called the Labyrinth , and the third 
with Spiral Windings and an Internal Air , and all particularly fer- 
ying the purpofe of Hearing, by the Sound palling from oae^> 
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another? Whence came all thefe fubde and intricate paffages, if 
our Bodies were made by chance? And yet, if any of them be 
not in their due order, our fenfe of Hearing is prejudiced ; which 
lhews that this contrivance was neceflary in order to it And 
which is again obfervable, the greater di fco veries have been made 
in thefe matters, the more reafon we have to admire the con- 
trivance of them. As in this fertfe of Hearing, the lateft difro- 
veries about the fmall bones of the firft cavity, call’d the Hammer , 
the Anvil) and the Stirrup , and another in the joyning the two laft, 
acquaint us with more than what the Ancients knew •, iince there are 
,two things remarkable about them. i. That they do move each other ; 
the Drum moves the Hammer, the Hammer the Anvil, that the Stir- 
rup, which opens the paflage into the fecond cavity. 2. That thefe 
bones are as big in an Infant , as ingrown Ferfons. Now how comes 
this to pafs in a way of Mechanijm? How come thefe bones not 
to incrcafe as the other parts of the Body do; fi nee the moft 
folid of them, the Hammer and Anvil , as well as the Stirrup , 
have manifeft Pores in them to receive nourifhment ? But not only 
thefe, but the other fmall bones in the inner cavities, the Semicir- 
cular paffages and the Cochlea only receive a greater firmnefs and 
hardnefs by Age. Thefe things I can only mention, and refer the 
Reader to Mr. Hu Verney and others, who have treated moft ex- 
actly of them. * 

The frame of the Mouth a$ it is, is neceflary for ReJbiration y 

and Nourifhment , and Speech. F or Refpiration y the Moutn opened 
affords a paffage to the Air, and there are inward veflels fitted to 
donvey it to the Lungs; and without breathing it is impoflible to 
live. But how came the two different paflages for the Air and Food? 
How came the Valve to fecure the paflage to the Lungs from 
fuch things which may prejudice it, and pafs the other way ? As 
to Nourijhmenti the Mouth not only takes in the Food, but the 
Teeth are conveniently plac’d for the preparing it for its farther 
paflage and alteration in the Stomach, in order to Nutrition; fot 
which end there are veflels prepar’d with wonderful variety and 
contrivance. How come thofe Channels into thofe hard bones in 
the Mouth, which. we call Teeth y by which an Artery, a Vein and 
a Nerve fpread themfelves in branches to each particular Tooth? 
How come the figures of them to Vary according to their ufe, and 
to have ftronger Roots where the work is harder ? And becaufe 
Speech is one of the peculiar excellencies of Mankind, there is art 
Inftrumeht fram’d on purpofe for it in the Mouth (which ferves 
for Taftivg likewife) and without this, all the communication of 
Mankind with each other by words had been loft. And I cannot 
fee how mere Matter and Motion could help Mankind either to 
frame words, or to utter them to others without a Tongue ; norj 
how it could be fram’d by it. 

The Hand is fb provided with Joynts , Mufcles and Tendons , for 
the great variety of nceflary ufes it ferves Mankind for, that he that 
can think it could be fo contriv’d by chance, doth thereby fhew 
that feme can think only by Chance without any Reafon; and it 
is a vain thing to hope to convince them. I (hail not need to in- 
fill on the curiofity of the contrivance of all the Mufcles ofthe Hand, 
but it is impoflible for any Man to give an account of the SPerfo ■» 
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ration of thofc Mufcles, which fervc for theufe of fome of theFin- 
nkian. a- gers and Toes, from mere Matter and Motion ; nor the Ligaments 
natom.i. f. a g ou(: C | 1C Tendons of thofe Mufcles, for the greater eafinefs of their 
c ’ . motion, Ariftotle hath a Difcourfc about the great ufe of a Hand 
fin! a- to Mankind j Anaxagoras, he faith, faid that Man was the wifejt 
nim. i. 4. Animal , becaufe he alone had Hands ; but, faith he, therefore Man 
had Hands , becaufe he was the wife ft: being heft able to make ufe 
of fuch an excellent Inftrument. For that is the wifdom of Nature 
to do as a wife Man would do, i. e. to give the beft inftrument s to 
the beft workman. Now, faith he, the Hand is the moft ufeful In- 
flrtmient to him that is capably of making a good ufe of it. And 
therefore he blames thofe that faid, Man was the worft provided 
for of any Animals ■, for they have but one help afforded them by Na- 
ture, but the Hand is inftead. of all, for it can make ufe of all. And 
for that reafon he fhews how very convenient the make and fashion 
of the Hand is, and the divifion of it into five parts, on which he in- 
lifts at large. So that Ariftotle was fully fetisfy’d that the produ- 
ction of Mankind was no cafiial or fpontaneous thing, but the ef- 
fect of Wifdom and Underftanding. ’ 

Thefe things I have here laid together at firft, becaufe this H?- 
pot hefts of ‘Diodorus Siculus hath been thought by fome in our Age 
to be The natural fenfe of Mankind without Revelation whereas 
in truth it is the foundation of Irrelieion, and the reproach of 
Mankind i but not the fenfe of the wifeft part of them-. And to 
make out this more effectually, I (hall now proceed to confider and 
compare the fenfe of the moft Ancient Philofophers on both fides, 
as to this point, whether the World was the effeCt of Chance, or 
of a wife Providence. For if the World were made by a wife and 
intelligent Being, it can never be fufpe&ed that Religion is an im- 
pofturc, or a contrivance of Politicians ■, for then it will appear to 
be built upon the trueft Reafon. And I fliall the more carefully 
inquire into the opinions of the eldeft Philofophers* becaufe they 
were neither Priefts nor ‘Politicians, having no intereft to carry on 
by the practice of Religion. And fome of them were born in a 
very good condition, and quitted their Eftates, or negleCted other 
buhnefs, the more freely to attend on their philofophical Inqui- 
ries. And therefore we have the more reafon to fearch into their 
Opinions, fo far as relates to thefe matters. 

It cannot be deny’d that after Men began to be inquifitive into 
the philofophical Reafons of Things, there were fome wljo fet up 
for material Caufes only, without an Efficient. And there were 
two different forts of thefe, and the other Schemes may be well 
reduced to them. 

The firft was of thofe who were the immediate Succeflors of 
Thales. For I fee no reafon to put him in the head of them, if what 
Cicero, Diogenes Laertius and Plutarch report of him betrue. For 
cuer. it it is faid in Cicero , That Thales made God to be the Mind What 
Nat. d tor. f orm 'd a n things. And to what purpofe fhould Velleius fay thisyif 
' this had not been then known to have been his opinion ? For it 
had been better for his defign to havevnade fo great a Man td Tha- 
les was efteem’d, to have excluded God and Providence. *Dioge- 
genes Laertius faith, That he not only made God an Eternal Being, 
but that the World was of his making. And he was no mote par- 
tial 
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tial in this, cafe, than the Epicurean in Tally . It is obfervable, that 
when ‘Plutarch blames Anaximander and Anaximenes for leaving 
out the Efficient Caufe, he takes no notice of Thales on that ac- 
count-, which he ought to have done, as being the Head of that 
Se£b of Philofophcrs called the Ionic j as himfelf acknowledges tiutar. dt 
in that place. And Stobaus faith. That Thales own'd a ‘Divine f lac, e ph,L 
Power, which pafs'd thro' and gave motion to the fluid Matter , out S toLzcio S > 
of which he fuppos'd all things to be made. The great Objection elff.c. i. 
againft this, is, that feveral of the ancient Writers fay, That Ana- 
xagoras was the firfl Philofopher , who attributed the making of the 
World to an Infinite Mind •, and that Plutarch himfelf, in the Life 
of Pericles , faith the fame. But the true anfwer to this, is, 
that Anaxagoras was the fir ft who own’d this in writing} whofe 
words are produc’d by fo many} but Thales wrote nothing about 
it that appear’d, and therefore his Scholars going another way, 
there might be fome prefumption againft him. For, it is too evi- 
dent that Anaximander , his Difciple, did never mention a God 
in the making of the World } but he mentions feveral Gods made 
out of the World, Dii tiativi ; a fort of Phoenician Gods , which 
role out of Matter} and fuch as the Poets had poflefs’d the People 
with among the Greeks. I have already obferv’d from Plato , 

That the old Greeks worfloip'd the Sun, Moon and Stars, &c. as other 
barbarous Nations did: Now herein lay the artifice of Anaximan- 
der , that he took care to artert the Popular Deities , and fo avoided 
the imputation of Atheifm among the People} who look’d no far- 
ther, than whether Men own’d the Religion in vogue : But whether 
there were an Infinite Mind fuperior to thofe Gods they worfhip’d, 
they look’d on as a Speculation too deep for them } and therefore 
they let thofe alone, who fpake nothing againft the Gods they fo- 
lemnly woHhip’d. And this was the true reafon of the different 
ulage of Anaximander and Anaxagoras. The former aflerted the 
Beginning of all things to have been from Infinite Matter, without 
an Efficient Caufe} the latter faid, this was importable } but there 
muft«be an Eternal Mind to give motion to Matter, and to direct 
it. Now one would have thought that Anaxagoras fhould have 
been in favor with the People, who hated Atheifm , and Anaxi- 
mander punifhed : But on the contrary Anaximander kept up his 
Intereft among the People where he liv’d, at Miletus in Afia, and 
at laft carry ’d a Colony along with him to Apollonia. The reafon 
was, the People of Miletus had a wonderful veneration for the * *7- 
Sun and Moon , under the names of Apollo and Diana } and as long 
as Anaximander comply’d with them, as to thefe Dii nativi , they 
let him alone in his Philofbphy. But Anaxagoras coming to A- 
thens , and being there in favor with Pericles , a leading Man in the 
City, but oppos’d violently by a different Fa&lon of Thucydides 
Milejius , who took all advantages they could againft Pericles his 
Party : They finding that Anaxagoras had fhew’d too much of 
his Philofbphy, when he call’d the Sun a Mafs of Fire } this let 
them all in a name, and made fuch a difturbance about it, that 
Anaxagoras was accus’d of Atheifm ■, and Pericles with all his In- 
tereft and Eloquence, could not fave him from Banirtiment, in which 
he died, as appears by Laertius and c /Elian. Anaxagoras was 
very clear as to the main point of Atheifm , for he aflerted an Eternal 
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Mind which made the World; this /Inaximander deny’d, but he 
aflcrted the Common Deities: and altho’ the Epicurean in Tully 
argues well againft. Anaximander's Opinion, Sed nos Hewn nifi ftm- 
piternum intelligere qui poffumus? We can have no true Notion of 
God not eternal; yet fuch philofophical Reafons fignified little; 
he allow’d the fame worlhip which they practis'd, and this was 
enough to fatisfy them. 

I am not ignorant} that fame have gone about to excule Anaxi- 
mander^ as tho’ he were fo intent upon the Material Caufes, that 
thro’ Incogitancy only he left out the Efficient. A ftrange piece of 
Incogitancy in a Philofopher to leave out the main point. For 
the juft fault which Anaxagoras found, was that he went about to 
make a World without an Eternal Mind before Matter-, and he 
knew very well what the fenfe of Anaximander , and his Scholar 
Anaximenes were, by whom he was inftrufted. And why ftiould 
Socrates , Plato , Arifiotle , Theophraftus , &c. look on it as fo ex- 
traordinary a thing in Anaxagoras to aflert an Eternal Mind, as the 
firft Caule, if his predeceflors meant the fame thing ? But there 
is a paflage in Arifiotle which leems moft to favor Anaximander } 
viz. That he own'd an Infinite firfi Principle , which did contain and 
govern all things , and was Immortal and Incorruptible. And this 
Dc Peremi Aug. Steuchus Eugubinus in his learned Book He perenni ‘Philofo- 
Tbtiof. 1 . 1 1 . pffa, infifts much upon. (A Book written with fo good a defign, 
f ‘ and bating fome fuppofititious Authorities, fo well manag’d; that 
Jof.scaiig. the Elder Scaliger , as his Son tells us, commended it particularly 
dtvit.ju- co a great Friend of his, too inclinable to Atheifm (as was too much 1 
p‘. S fo! geT ' the million then, as well as fince, among fome who would feem to 
have more wit than others) *nd it had fo great fuccefs therein, that 
he utterly renounc’d all Principles tending that way.) The paf- 
lage which he produces is certainly in Arifiotle , and it feems 
clew. Ale- fo capable of a good meaning, that Clemens Alexandrians joyrid 
him with Anaxagoras in fuppofing an Infinite Being above the Ele- 
43. meats ■, and it cannot be deny’d that the Author of the Book de 
Mundo (who, as I before oblerv’d, was very ancient, if not Ari- 
fiotle) doth ufe the lame Exprelhon concerning God, that he doth 
contain and govern all things : but yet laying the paflages in Ari- 
fiotle together, there is too great realon to fulpeft that Anaximan- ’ 
der did not aftert an Eternal Mind, as Anaxagoras did. He is there 
N»t. Auf. giving an account of the different Notions Philofophcrs had con- 
/. 3.r.+. > cern i n g fP e fi r fi ‘Principle i fome affierted it to be Infinite , as Ana- 
xagoras and Democritus ; the former held things to be made out of 
one another , and that there was one firft ‘Principle of ally which he 
Called Mind •, the latter held no Generation of things out of another s 
but that one Common Matter or Body was the only ‘Principle of all ‘ 
things ; and that 'the parts differ'd only by balk and figure. Thus; 
far Arifiotle is clear ; then he goes on to fhew, that the firfi Brin- • 
ciple muft be Ingenite and Incorruptible j and then it muft contain ■ 
and govern all things j as all do holfi who do not offer t other Caules 
as Mind (as Anaxagoras) or Friendjhip (as Empedocles.) And this ‘ 
is the Ti e«» the Hivine Being) which is immortal and incorruptible , 
as was aflerted by Anaximander and the moft of thofe lie calls Phy- 
fiologifisy i.e. who went no farther than the bare Nature of things. 1 
Now here it is plain, that he doth diftinguilh Anaximander and 
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his followers from Anaxagoras , who afferted an Eternal Mind : 
and he diftinguifhes his opinion both from that of ‘Democritus and 
Anaximander, fit may be faid, that it is plain from hence, that A- 
naximandcr did affert a Divine Being but at laft it came to no- 
thing but Infinite Matter : which was the Original and Mother- 
God to hi %Dii geniti, as he called them. In another place he 
fpeaks yet more plainly ; viz. that thofe Philofophers before Anaxa- 
goras, went no farther than Matter , and made all things to come out 
of it> and to be dijfolv d into it again-, being it felf one and immutable 
under dll the variety of changes. He faith, They dijfefd about the 
fir ft Material Principle Thales , and one Hippon called the At he'ijt 
( the firft of that order that we read of) held it to be Water: but 
Arijlotle bellows a very levefe character upon him, viz. that he 
did not dtferve to be mention'd for the meannefs of his capacity. (It 
lccms Wit and Atheifm did not begin together.) Anaximander 
would go no farther than Infinite Matter in general) but Anaxi - 
mencs was for Air and fo was Diogenes Apolloniates , who liv’d 
in the time of Anaxagoras but it feemS by ‘Demetrius Phalereus 
his Apology for Socrates (now loft) that he fell into fome danger 
at Athens: (pofiibly for being againft the worlhipof Fire, as Ana- 
xagoras was) But upon the whole matter, I do not Ice how Ana- 
ximander can be excus’d, altho’ he left the Popular Gods, and be- 
llow’d the name of Divinity upon his Infinite Matter. 

But there was another SucceJJion of P htlofophers deriv’d from Xe- 
nophanes, who liv’d in Sicily , faith Laertius , and was contempo- 
rary with Anaximander : and he was neither a follower of Thales 
nor of Pythagoras i but from a Town near the Sea in Italy, whence 
his chief followers came, it was called the Eleatic Sett. He was 
a great enemy to the Poetical fictions about the Gods as he had 
rcafbn ; for they ftrangely corrupted the minds of the People, and 
took away all inward Reverence towards the Deity. Ana altho’ 
Arijlotle fpeaks with fome contempt of him yet others have Ihew’d 
that he mif-underftood him, and that he afferted One Infinite and 
Eternal Mind: and the fame Simplicius faith of Parmenides and 
Melijfus : But fince the learned Author of the Intellectual Syflem 
of the Univerfe , hath very well clear’d that matter, I intend not to 
tranferibe him, but to refer my Reader to him ; and proceed to thofe 
who changed the firft Notions of the Eleatic Sett, and fet up fot 
the making a World without a Deity. And thofe were Leucip- 
pus and Democritus and yet Stobeeus faith, that Leucippus wrote 
a Book about Mind wherein he hath this faying, That nothing 
is done in vain, but all things are done from Reafon and Neceffity. 
How thefe two things came to be fo put together is hard for us 
now to conjecture, unlefs that Book of his had been preferv’d. 
Plutarch faith , That Democritus held that God was an In- 
tellectual Fire, and the Soul of the World. But it appears by Cicero , 
that Democritus did not flick at making fome very lubtle Effluvia 
of his Atoms to be Gods, both thofe without us, and thofe within 
ns, viz. thofe which make up our intelleClual Faculties. It is very 
hard to fay what his true Notion of Divinity was, urtlefs we could 
have feen his Books about Mind and Providence, which Laertius 
faith that he wrote. But whatever he might write for the amufing 
the World, (as Epicurus did afterwards) if he made the origin of 
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all tilings to have been without Mind or ‘Providence, no Titles of 
Books will be a fufficient Excufe for him. 

.And I confefs it is all one to me, whether thole who fram’d 
the Atheiftical Hypothefes proceeded in the way of Forms and 
Qualities , or of Atoms and F acuity ; becaufe I think the one way 
as import! Me as the other. For as Ariftotle hath well observed, the 
greatdifi^culties as to the firft Principles lay in. two things; Thebe-, 
ginning of Motion, and the Order of the World: and in both thefe 
the. different Hypothefes of Anaximander aftd ‘Democritus, were 
equally defective. But whether* the World were made by the Cir- 
cumvolution of Infinite Matter,, endued with. contrary Qualities i or 
by the motion of Atoms, which had nothing but Bulk and Figure, 
lignifies nothing as to the main, point. 1 do not deny but o n&Hy- 
pothefis may in fome refpe&s be taore intelligible, than the other, 
and tend more to explain the difference of Body add Mind : but 
there are ftill difficulties on both Tides : fome things may be taken 
for Real Qualities, which are not*, and the many Experiments of 
this Age have fully prov’d it: but then there are other things, efpc- 
cially relating to Animals , which can never be explain’d in the 
Mechanical way, to the fatisfa&ion of any reafonable Man. 

B«t altho’ Anaximander and Democritus ftarted thefe two diffe- 
rent Hypothefes about the Origin of the World; yet thofe who 
aflerted an Eternal Mind to be the firft Caufe, had in common 
Reafon very much’ the advantage of either y fince it wasimpoffible 
for them to give an account how the motion of Matter began, or 
how it fell into that order, and beauty and ufefulnefs which we 
find in tnofe parts which make up the vifible World. All that we 
Plutarch, can learn of Anaximander' % Hypothefis is, That the Heavens and 
afud Euf. Infinite Worlds (for why fhould they ftop, when they could make 
l ui. Ev ' Worlds fo eafily) were produced by an Infinite circumvolution of 
all things •, that thefe had in them very different Qualities from 
each other, fome hot fome cold » fome dry fome moifi, &c. that thefe 
being in continual motion, a mixture of them happened, and accord- 
ing to the different mixtures of Qualities, the fever al forts of things 
did arife. This, as far as 1 can apprehend , was his fcheme of 
the Production of things. 

There is little difference between the two Hypothefes of Anaxi- 
mander and Democritus, but only in the point of Mixture, which 
one-attributes to Qualities, and the other to the Bulk and Figure 
of Atoms^ They both aftert the Production of things 1>y the cir- 
cumvolution of the parts of Matter ; both held infinite worlds ; 
and that the things of this World came together of themfelves, 
without any fuperior Caufe. . 

But were not all the Philofophets of their Mind ? No; Co far 
from it, that the beft and greateft of them utterly rejected this 
DoCtrine, as unfatisfaCtory to human Reafon. Of which We have 
an evident proof from Ariftotle, who cannot be lufbe&ed of any 
partiality in this matter. In the beginning, of his Metapbyfics he 
gives an account of the Opinions of Pbilofophers before him about 
the firft Principles of things. , I know that he is hardly thought of 
by many for mif-reprefenting the Opinions of thofe before him, 
and that he endeavor’d to leflen their reputation to advance his 
own; - but I can fee no manner of reafon for it in this cafe. *Tis 
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poifible as ro the ‘ Pythagorean and Eleatic fed, he might not rc- 
prefent their Opinions io fairly as they were capable of: but as to 
rhefe Phyfiologifts, as he calls them, he charges nothing upon them, 
but what they own’d-, *ohly he makes Thales the Head of them-, 
for which I have offer’d Rcalons to the contrary. But in general 
he faith, That thofe who began firjl to philofophize, look’d upon Mat- Mt > a Pbf 
ter as the only 'Principle, out of which all things came , and to which 
they did return ; the Subjtance remaining the fame , and the Affections 
only chang’d. As Socrates is the fame Man, altho' his inward ha- 
bits were chang'd. But whiit this' Material principle was, they were 
not agreed. Thales, theffifiofthem, thought it to be Wat Or Ana- 
ximenes and Diogenes Ah j Hippafus ahdHeraclitus Fire j Empe- 
docles to them added Earth. Hitherto, faith he, wfe find nothing 
but the Material Caufe; but,' frith he, when they had gone fb 
far, the very Nature of things carried them farther in their In- 
quiries. For whatever change be made in Generation arid Corru- 
ption, there muff be fomc Gaufe why it fo happened. For mere 
Matter doth not change it felf. As Wood doth not make it felf w 

into a Bed, nor Brafs into a Statue ; but fbrrte Artificer doth it. 

But the feeking this, is looking after another Principle, which he 
calls, the Principle of Motion. Which thofe who afferted from the 
beginning, ran themfelves into difficulties, altho' they afferted Mat- 
ter to be one - y but thofe who went no farther than Mutter, whether 
Water, or Fire, or Earth, were never able tb Hear the Production 
of things-, and therefore wtre forc'd by Truth it felf, 
mxfymd) to feek for another Principle. Where it is r vety confiderable 
that Arijlotle faith, That there werfe^fotne from the beginning Who 
afferted both Principles ; and that thofe whoaflerted only a Ma- 
terial Principle, rah themfelves infd filch difficulties which they 
could never fee their way through ; but w$re forc'd at laft by the 
mere power of Truth to feek for anothet Principle. Which not only 
fhews his own Opinion, hut that others Upon corifideration, were 
fain to let up a new Hypothecs agairift thefe Materialifts ; hot wholly 
new, as he fhews, but new in oppofition to them, who thought 
at firft by pretending to skill in r hilofbphy, to have rUn down the 
ancient Opinion of Mankind, founded on filch* a Tradition of 
which none could trace the Original. Of which I have already 
produced the teftimonies of Plato and Plutarch. But now the 
humor of philofophizing coming among the Greeks, the firft fet- 
ters up of this were very apt to contemn any thing that Was built' 
on Tradition; for that gave no Reafon of things; which it was 
their bufinefs to do. In fome things then unknown as to the natural 
caufes of them, they wonderfully fuprifed the common fort, who 
thereupon admired them as Men that could do any thing. Being 
thus puffed up with a vain opinion of their own skill, they attem- 
pted to give an account of the very beginning of the World ; and 
finding out what they thought the main Principle of which things 
were compofed, they had no more to do, but to fuppofe them all 
reduced to a Mafs or Chaos ; and then they fancied that by the 
motion of thefe feveral parts of Matter, things would fall into that 
Rate, we now fee them in the World. But as much as they pleas’d 
themfelves with thefe Speculations, thofe who came after them, 
found them extremely defective, both in the beginning of this Mo- 
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cion, and the Order of it. For they found Matter to be a dull un- 
live thing of it felf-, and that no Matter could form it felf with- 
out an Agent-, and therefore they faw it ncccflary to add a Su- 
preme Efficient Caufe, which fhould both put the parts of Matter, 
however qualified, into motion, and dirett and regulate the courfe 
of it. For otherwife it wasimpoffible to conceive, tbatthere fhould 
be fuch diftinft Syftems or Bodies of Matter, as there are in the 
World. For how come the feveral Vortices not to interfere with 
each other ? What made the Centers of them to be diftind from, 
one another fo as that the Matter within fuch circumference fhould 
move about that alone? And without this it is impoffible to con- 
ceive there fhould be fuch Bodies as the Sun, Moon, and Stars are; 
fo great, and yet fo diftind from each other. But what Caufe then 
was found fo neceflary to be fuperadded? Ariftotle faith, That 
the order and fitnefs of things, which he calls e* * muff pro- 
ceed from an Intelligent Caufe; for thefe things could never come 
either from mere Material Caufcs, as Fire, Earth, See. or only by 
Chance. And therefore he faith, Anaxagoras wrote like a Man in 
his fenfes, in comparifon of thofe before him; which fhews that he 
look’d on the others Speculations as dreams and idle fancies. And 
he will not allow Anaxagoras to have been the firft that aflerted 
this -, but he did it *•••&> openly and plainly, in oppofition to fuch 
as had fet up another Hypothefif. For before him, he faith, Her- 
motinus Clazomenius had faid the fame thing, as' to a fuperior Caufe. 
And fo no doubt had many others; but he mentions him as a Philo- 
fopher of the fame City from whence Anaxagoras came. But it feems 
the reputation of Thales and his Scholars had obtain’d fb much in 
the Greek Colonies where they inhabited, that they buried the name 
of others, altho’ Clazomena were a City of Ionia too. 

But that Anaxagoras was a Perfon or a juft efteem, appears by 
tsS" wwp- the great value which ‘Pericles fet upon him ; who not only had 
v- h' m for his Counfellor, but ventur’d his intereft to preferve him : 
i and altho’ he was ovcr-rul’d by the contrary Fa&ion, as to bis Ba- 
n eiM»th nifhment; yet he took care of him in it. And as ‘Plutarch faith, 
■iJrnicil. he obtain’d the name of n«6j he cannot tell, whether it was for 
his Opinion, os the reputation of his Wifdom. And after he was 
buried at Lampfacusy a City of Afia Minor near the Hellefpont , 
there were two Inferiptions on the Altar ere&ed to his Memory 9 
which teftify’d the very great Efteem of him in two words, the 
jEiian. l 8. one was N« r «, and the other ’aa* 9*«. And what can be find greater 
f " * 9 ’ of a Philofopher, than that U nder [landing and Truth belong’d to 
him? Timon y who was not very civil to the memories of moft 
Philofophers, gives him a high cnara&er in Laertius: who faith 
likcwife, That he was bom to a confiderable EJlate ; but he bad a 
Stxt . Zm- Mind above Riches. And Sextus Empiricus faith, he was the moft 
skilful in Natural Philofophy j and he was blam’d both by Socrates 
pw - " an “ Ariflotley for running too far into Natural Caufes, as tho' he 
made ufc of his Supreme Mind only to help him out, when nothing 
Mtufh. elfe would. But therein he fhew’a that it was not for want of 
'Autarch. Underftanding Natural Caufcs, that he afferted an Eternal Atmd, 
m peririt. P Hre wd unmix' dy which was the firft Caufe of things; but; it was 
his true skill in Philofophy, which brought him to it. For he 
fix’d on the Principle of Gravitation , as the main foundation of 
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Union and Composition* but the other Hypothecs of Vortices y or 
Circumlations without it, he looked on as weak and inlufficient. 

So vain is that faying of Lucretius and a modern Philosopher, that 
Ignorance of Caufes inclined Men to Religion j especially as to the a>. IZ " 
Heavenly Bodies : 

\ Praterea coeli rationes ordine certify 
Et varia annorum cernebant tempera vertiy 
Nec pot er ant quibus id fieret cognofcere caufisi 
Ergo perfugium fibi habebant omnia Divis 
Traderey & iUorum nutu facere omnia fiefti. 

Lucret. 1 . 7. 

For the trueft and exa&eft Searcher into Natural CauSes, we lee, 
was the molt firm and Steady after ter of a God. Lucretius mag- 
nifies his Heroe, that neither the common Barney nor the Thunder 
and Lightning had frighted him into any fenfe of Religion i but that 
he had gone beyond the Clouds by the ftrength of his W tty and had fe* 
tied all the bounds of Nature. 

Qucm nec fama Deumy nec fulminay nec minitanti 
Murmur e comprejfit ccelum y &cc. 

Which was all becoming the more than Poetic fury of Lucret iui 
to fay. But ‘Plutarch in the Life of Pericles faith, That Anaxa - 
goras explain’d to him the Natural CauSes of thofe Meteors which 
are fo apt to terrify Mankind) and thereby took away an igno- 
rant Supcrftition i but inftead of that he Setled in his Mind 
f*tr tuhutm, a firm Devotion accompany' d with good 

Hopes. And is not this far beyond the utmpft Lucretius attributes 
to his Hero? fuppofing he had Such fuccefs, as he imagin’d) 
which we have only the Poet’s word for. 



But we can find no fuch victory that he ever obtain’d over Reli- 
gion, by his fooliSh and precarious Hypothefisy which the more 
learned pretenders to Atheifin in our Age are aSham’d of, becaufe 
of its vanity and inconsistency •, and therefore there is now lefs 
need of infilting upon it. But what reaSon had Lucretius to make 
fuch extravagant boafting of Epicurus his fuccefs againft the Prin- 
ciples of Religion •, when Cicero of the fame age and time, and a 
friend to Lucretinsy had fo very mean an opinion of it, and hath 
expos’d it fo much to contempt in more places than one ? But 
polfibly he may mean, it had fo at Athens: nothing like it. For 
it was obfcrv’d, that none were more forward to comply with the 
popular fuperftitionsy none more rcferv’d as to their real opinions eut. *dv. 
about the Deity , than Epicurus and his followers. What need all Ctlot ' 
this mean complyance, this caution and referve, if they were fuch 
Conquerers, as he represents them ? They never oppos’d the com- 
mon fentiments, as Anaxagoras did, and Suffer’d for itj but inftead 
of it, they induftrioufly labor’d to perfuade the People, that they 
were for Piety and Veneration of the Gods s and Epicurus wrote 
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about it: whether in earned: or not, I difpute not-, but he was in 
earned concern’d for his own fecurity. Are thefe the marks of a 
Cdnquerorf And yet in his time the fear of the Areopagus , after 
the time of Ephialtes was in great meafure removed. It is obfer- 
J» r - «»*■• ved by "fofephns-, That by the Laws of Athens, it was death with- 
f'f"' out mercy , to /peak againfl the eftablifhed Religion j and we find with 
what difficulty Anaxagoras efcaped : But in Epicurus his time the 
Government was funk, and the Macedonian Empire was continu- 
ally growing upon them and all People took greater liberty to 
fpcak their Minds, and without any fuch oppoution as the Philo- 
fophers before him met with, when their Laws were obferved more 
drift lv > as when Protagoras and Diagoras were forced to abfeond 
for fear of their lives 3 and Ariftotle Upon a fufpicion of a profane 
Hymn to withdraw to Chains. But in the time of Epicurus , the 
date of the City was altered, and the Government was in the hands 
of Alexander's Succeffors; for Epicurus lived with his Scholars in 
rfut.w. At hens ■> when it was fo clofely befieged by as Plutarch 

emttru. j n f orrns US} w h Q f 00 n after had the poffefuon of it delivered to him. 
Now in bufy and difordered times, fuch as Epicurus might be far 
more fecure than at another time 3 and yet even then he was afraid 
of giving any didad, as to his opinions about Religion; and dill 
. afferted his owning the Anticipation of a Deity , altho’ not confi- 

dent with his own grounds or certainty. But where was the vi- 
ctory the mean while over Religion , which Lucretius boads of? His 
Defenders fay, It was over the ill effects of Superftitiony but we 
find nothing like that effeded by him. The world was not made 
one jot the better, but a great deal the worfc for his Principles-, 
for the very name of a rhilofopher went a great way with Per- 
fons of bad inclinations: and they do not govern themfelves by any 
Reafon; but when they can bring an Authority ofaPerfbnof any 
reputation, they inquire no farther, but go on with greater Con- 
fidence in their former p rad ices 3 and then they charge Ignorance 
and Superftition on thofc that contradid them.* I do not deny but 
fome of the Defenders of Epicurus in our Age, have been Perfons 
of Wit and Learning, and they have uttterly difown’d his irreli- 
gious Principles : but yet the very undertaking to defend the Au- 
thor of fo much impiety, hath done unfpeakable mifehief to the * 
Age we live in; and all the difeoveries of Natural Philofopby can 
never make amends for it. We arc now comparing the Notions 
of Epicurus and Anaxagoras as to Religion ana that metfcod which 
( Plutarch tells us Anaxagoras took, as to the freeing the Mind of 
Pericles from Superflition , was far better than that of Epicurus. For 
Anaxagoras fatisfy’d him, that there were natural caufes of Thun- 
der ana Lightning, but thefe were the effeds of a Divine Provi- 
dence, which order’d the affairs of Mankind for the beft, as well 
as the Meteors in the Air; and therefore there was no rcalon wliy 
;iny wife and good Man fhould not entertain a comfortable Hope 
of Divine Protedion : but in the way of Epicurus there is a bafe 
account of Natural Caufes, which wnether true or falfe, can give 
no fatisfadion to a thinking Man. For the utmoft comes to this * 
Such and fuch Effeds do naturally follow fuch Caufes. And what 
then ? Then if fuch things happen , we cannot help it. And what 
follows? Nothing more. And is this all the comfort of Epicurus 
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his Inquiry into.Caufes? To underhand this better, I will put a 
Cafe, which lately happened in the place where I’ live at prefent, 

• to a Man working in his Garden near a great River: while he 
was there bufy, a violent fiiower of I%iin fell of a fudden; and 
. the Man flunking to divert it, the Rain beat down a great heap of 
earth above him, and carried it through his Garden, and took away 
the Man with its force into a precipice hard by, and with great vio- 
lence hurried him down into the River, which made him itupid and 
fenflelefs ; but it pleas’d God he was taken up, and recover’d. Now 
let us confider what would tend mod to the fatisfa&ion of this 
Man’s Mind, when he was in that deplorable date, if he had been 
then fenfible of his cafe: What comfort would it have been to him 
to have been told, that as things were, the earth above him hilling 
down, and there being fuch a precipice below him, there was no 
help for him, and he mull: be contented to l'uffer? But would it 
not be far greater fatisfaftion to be told , there were thofe above 
who faw him fall, and pitied his cafe, and would be fure to help 
him out, and give him what was necellary for his relief and remedy ? 

Now this is the cafe of Nccejjity and ‘Providence : the one gives 
only that heavy comfort, Things miift be fo-, and we cannot help it •, 
the other hill keeps 'up reafonable hope, and the expedfation of 
lomcthing berter. So that no one can deny, that upon mere Prin- 
ciples of "Natural Realon, this is the more defirable Hypothefis 
and nothing but invincible arguments • flioufd remove Mankind 
from it: but neither ‘Democritus nor Epicurus could offer any thing 
but a very precarious Hypothefis againit it. 

From Anaxagoras I now come to Socrates (for Achelous pur- 
fued his Principles at Athens, where Socrates was his Difciple.) He 
was a Perfon of great vogue at Athens , for the Natural Jharpnefs 
of his Wit , and the freedom he us'd in converfation with all fort s, 
without regard to his own intereft. And for this he appealed to 
his Judges, and to the whole City, that he was far from any defign Fiat0 in 
to enrich himfelf, as they all knew : he did not deny but that he apti. socr. 
had great prefents offer’d him ; but he took no more than to keep 
him from poverty, as in the cafes of the King of Macedonia and 
Alcibiades : and none could blame him for being refradtory to their 
Laws about Religion ■, for he declar’d that to be his Principle, 

That God ought to be worfhip'd according to the Laws of the City 
where a Man liv'd. And for this, Xenophon faith, he trufled to the xtnopb. 
Pythian Oracle-, which was thought of good Authority among f UmA - r - 
them: however fome in our time have reprefented it as fo gr of s an v l„ mlert 
impojlure-, that is hardiy credible any Men of common fenfe could Dijfm.de 
be deceiv’d by it, much lefs the Athenians who for all that we 0r * e - Etfj ”- 
can perceive had as good an opinion of it, as the Boeotians them- 
felves. 

This was a very hard point at that time among Men pf better 

underftanding, and who liad a true fenfe of God and Providence, 
how they fliould behave themfelves with refpedt to the Popular 
Superftitions. There was no difficulty, as to fuch as had no Re- 
ligion at all; for their Principle was to keep fair and to fecure them- 
felves > and they look’d on fuch as ‘Protagoras and Diagoras , as 
Perfons who deferved be puniffied for their folly. But for Men 
who truly believ’d a wife God to govern the World, as Socrates 
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and his two excellent Scholars ‘Plato and Xenophon did, the cafe 
was very difficult: For, if they did not comply, they were fure to 
be profecuted as guilty of impiety } if they aid, this feem’d to ju- 
ftify all their Superftition. 

The way which Socrates took was this: He avoided giving any 
offence as to the contempt of their public worfliip. Nay, Xeno- 
phon faith, he was fo far from any impiety that way, that he was 
rather more remarkable for his diligence therein} and that no Man 
ever heard him fay or do any thing that tended to the dishonor of 
Religion} fo that from the whole courfe of his life, he might be 
well concluded to be &**&» 8*. a very devout Man. 
ingemi. i>e or At. i 5-4. Qui Cictto had a very particular elteem of Socrates , not 
quum omnium lapicntiffimu* on jy f or the greatnefs of hu Wit , but for his Wifdom 
e «, an&iihmequc vixifict. Q 00 g ne j s . an( j fj- om him we learn what the 

grounds were which fuch Men went upon. They found the 
World horribly corrupted with Superftition, which was to be re- 
mov’d in the beft way they could } but there was great danger, 
leaft under that Dretenfe, all Religion ftiould be deftrov’d. And 


leaft under that pretenfe, all Religion ftiould be deftroy’d. And 
Eire pndhr.tcin aiiquam*ter. they faw an abfolute neceffity of keeping up that, 
uamque Naturam, &cam fufpi- ftnee the Beauty and Order of the Worlds wasfuffi- 
qicnu.m adinirandsmq; hoim- c j ent t0 convin ce Mankind that there was an Excel- 

«ium gcncn.pulchritudo Mundi, , „ . ... . , , 

ordoque rcrum cccicftium cogit • lent and Eternal Being , which was to be adored and 
confitoi. ctc.it Div.i. i.r.71. worjbiped by Mankind. This was their fundamen- 


confitoi. cic.jt Div.i. i.c.yi. 'worjbiped by Mankind. This was their fundamen- 
tal Principle •, and tney rather chofe to comply with the follies of 
their Superftitions, than not keep the folemn worfliip of xhz'Deity. 
And to fatisfy themfelvcs, they put fuch interpretations upon the 
public Rites, as made them ferve to feme part or other of natural 
worfliip, with refped to the benefits God beftows on the World} 
and thus, even the Eleufmian Myfterics were underftood by them. 

But how then came Socrates to be fo feverely profecuted at 
Athens ? ’Tis true, that his enemies charg’d him with Impiety 
and Atheifm , as appears both by Plato and Xenophon. In 
Plato's Apology we find that Melitus downright accus’d him 
that he thought there were no Gods. Socrates being* much fur- 
priz’d at this charge, ask’d him what ground he had for it-, and 
all the proof he offer’d was, that he was of Anaxagoras’s opinion 
that the Sun and Moon were not Gods : which Socrates deny’a } and 
faid his charge was iriconfiftent, for he both accus’d him of bring- 
ing innew Deities, and aflerting that there were none at all. Butin 
the conclufion of his Apology, he fully own’d a Divihe Provi- 
dence taking care of good Men living or dying s but whether of the 
two were better for a Man, he thought God alone knew. 


But to fliew more plainly what Socrates his judgment was as to 
the Produdion of the W orld : Xenophon gives this account of it. That 
he look'd on it as a great piece of folly in Mankind to 
’e attempt it from Material Caufes and he wonder'd 
3 yOntu Xempb. Mem. that they dtd not find out, that thefe things were above 

£,'■ ' ' - - reach. And he thinks thofe * Philofophers ar- 

& ue d like mad Men ; neither agreeing with one ano- 
f****fi txui Zc~t ««i- t her, nor with the nature of things: for fome faid, 
‘It'd!* that it confifted of One things ethers , of Infinite: 

fome faid, all things were in motion j others faid, there 
was no motion at all: fome faid, that all things were generated and 
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corrupted } and others , that nothing at all was. ‘Plato in his Ploado 
let us know how he came to be unfatisfy’d even with Anaxagoras 
himfelf, altho’ he mightily approv’d his fundamental Notion of all 
things being produc'd by an Eternal Mind. When he Was a young 
Man, he laith, he was a great admirer of JNatural Philofophy, 
and endeavored to find out the Caufes of things* but at laft he 
found they were too hard for him , and fo fell into a kind of 4§cepti- 
cifm: but he had heard of a Book of Anaxagoras , wherein he.af- 
. ferted, that Mind order’d all things* this pleas'd him well: but he 
expected that from hence he would have fiiew’d how that Eternal 
Mind did frame every thing for the beft, ti » but finding 

him to falter there, and to run to mere Natural Caufes as others 
had done, he gave over his purfuit of Natural Philofophy, and 
applied himfelf to matters of Morality * as more certainly known, 
and of greater ufe to Mankind. 

But as to Providence, Xenophon is very particular in it, That it xmophix. 
extended to all things faid or done , altho ' in never fo great filence 
and that God was prefent in all places. To the fame purpofe ‘Dio- fi*. 4 " 
genes Laertius mentions a faying of Thales * Being asked , whether 
a man could do an unjujl ah ion without God 's knowing it: No, 
faith he, not if he only thinks to do it. Which, faith Valerius Ma- rater, 
ximus , was intended to keep Mens Minds clean and pure, as well 8 
as their hands. But the Atheiftical Club at Athens in Socrates his 7 * 
time, turn’d this another way. For they laid, This was only a con- 
trivance of fome cunning man, to keep Mankind more in awe. And 
that this was their fenfe, appears by the Verfes ftill preferv’d in 
Sextus Empiricus i and part in Plutarch *and others* but by the 
former they are attributed to Critias, and by the latter to Euripi- stxt. zmf. 
des, both of Socrates his time. But there feems to be hr greater f P *£ Philt 
probability as to the former, becaufe fueh a faying was Very agree- f. j“. 
able to the Chara&er of the Man. F or Critias was one of tae thirty 
Tyrants let up by Lyfander at Athens j a Man of wit, and addicted 
to Poetry * as Socrates himfelf owns in Plato's Charmides , that 
he deriv’d it from Solon : He and Alcibiades had been both under 
Socrates his care, as Xenophon tells us, but they both forfook him, 
and changed their Manners upon it. Critias went into Theffaly , 
and there fell into lewd and debauched company * and from thence 
came to hate Socrates , whom he had admir’d before: and when 
he was one of the thirty Tyrants, he and Charities fhew’d a parti- 
cular difpleafure againfr him* for Socrates had ’fpoken too freely 
againft their Government. £Ie was the head of the number, as 
appear’d by Theramenes drinking a Health to Critias, when he 
took off his Poifon* and when Thrafybulus came to deliver Athens, 
upon his being kill’d, the whole Faftion funk. Nothing can be 
more agreeable to the Character of filch a Man, than to make him 
look on all Religion as an impolhire and contrivance of fome 
crafty Politician. But nothing of it agrees with that of Euripi- 
des, who was Scholar to Anaxagoras , a friend to Socrates and on 
all occafions wrote decently with refpett to Piety and Virtue. But 
* Plutarch faith, He wrote the Verfes in the name of Sifyphus for t.fait. 
fear of the Areopagus. It cannot be deny’d, that Author (whether ^{ e . U 
‘Plutarch or not. For fome queftion it) doth fay fb. But if Plu- 
tarch had faid it on good ground, how came Sextus after him, fo 
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pofitively to give them to Critias ? And which is more to the 
purpofe, the fame Author had but a little before quoted a paflfage 
of Euripides very agreeable to a Scholar of Anaxagoras, That 
piuurch. the Heavens were k * v .» The beautiful workman - 

pIvd/Ti. ft ip °f a wife Architect •, and from thenCe we come to the Notion 
c-6. of God. How different is this from the fenfe of thole Atheifti- 
cal V«fes ! But it is no eafy matter to judg what the true fenfe 
of a Poet is, when it is his defign to perfonate others. And fo 
Euripides might introduce Sifyphus as Ipcaking agreeable to his 
own Chara&er, who is rcprefented a s an ill man , and given to 
fraud i and therefore it is no wonder fuch a Man fhould look on 
Religion as fuch a contrivance. For either Sifyphus or Critias 
might be well fuppos’d to utter fuch things, but the queftion is, 
how far Euripides is to be charg’d with themj and whether he 
(poke his own fenfe under the name of Sifyphus, for fear of the 
Areopagus. This ought certainly to be prov’d fome other wav: 
and .if not, it feems to be a very unjuft imputation-, dbedafly 
a iu».i.i. fince Socrates exprefs’d fuch an efteem for Euripides which he 
c • *3- would never have done, if he had fufpefted that under the Per- 

fon of Sifyphus he had overthrown the foundations of Religion. 

But what the true fenfe of Socrates was, may be feen by his Dif- 
xemfh. courfe with Arijtodemus , of which Xenophon hath preferv’d the 
Mem. 1. 1 . remembrance. This Ariflodemus was one of thofe that not only 
negle&ed Religion himfelf. but delbis’d and laugh’d at thole that 
regarded it. Socrates finding what fort of man he was, takes him 
to task after his dry manner. And are there no Perfons, Ariftode- 
mus, laid he, that you have any efteem of for being wifer than 
.others ? Yes, faid he briskly anji like a Man of Wit, I admire 
Homer for an Epic Toem, Melanippides in ‘Ditbyrambics, Sopho- 
cles in Tragedy, Polycletus in the Art of making Statues, and Phi- 
dias in 'Tatnttng. The Man we fee was a kind of Virtuofo in other 
things, but without any fenfe of God or Religion. Well! laid 
Socrates, and would you not admire thofe more who make living and 
moving Statues , than fuch only as have neither fenfe nor motion? 
No doubt the former, Ariflodemus reply’d, if they are made by 
Defign, and not by Chance. Of that, (aid Socrates , we may belt 
judg by the ufe they are intended for. For thofe things which arc 
for a manifeft ufe, are raoft agreeable to Defign. As for inftance, 
the Senfes of Men are lb plainly given them for particular ufes, 
that we cannot reafonably think, but that he that made Mankind 
at firft, gave them them for that purpofe * as ne particularly in- 
ftances in the fabric of the Eye, and tne care of Nature to preferve 
it, (which he calls a work of Providence) and fo lbr the Ears, 
Nofe and Mouth, which are fo fram’d, as to be 
done by a wife Defign, and not by Chance. And I cannot, &tth 
Socrates, look upon them otherwife than as the workmanlhip 
2.,®- Aipurpy £ w of a wife contriver, and a lover of his ovn 

Workmanlhip. The fame he ihews in the propagation of Animals, 
and the love and care of their young, &c. but as to Mankind, tie 
laith, there is a reach beyond other Animals > and they 

have not only a Body made out of Earth, but a Mind which Nsre 
perceive within our felves. And can thefe great and wonderful 
tilings come to pafs ti W,. withouc Mind or Undo; ft and- 
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ing? To which our Virtuojo had nothing to lay, but that Joe could 
not fee the Artificer here , as he did in other cafes . Weil! And 
do not you contrive and delign things in your own Mind? And 
yet you can no more lee that, than the wife contriver of thcfe 
things. All that Arifiodermis had to fay, was that he did not dil- 
own or defpife a Divine Being, but he thought it too great to re- 
gard his Service. Hold a little, laid Socrates , for the greater he is, 
the more he ought to be honor’d by Mankind. Thenhequeltion’d, 
whether there were fuch a thing as Providence , with relpeft: to 
human affairs. For that, Socrates again bad him look to the frame 
of Human Nature, and the leveral parts of Man’s Body, and he 
could not but fee a Providence in the contrivance of the leveral 
parts of the Body 5 but elpecially the Mind, which he hath inlpir'd 
into Men. tJ a>Jpelx» Not blowing fiome fubtile 

Air into Man , as lome modern Philofophers would tranllatcitj or 
giving a mere Vital motion. But Socrates was far from thinking an 
Incorporeal Subfiance within us to be a Contradiction nor that it 
was any abfurdity to take a Metaphor from Air, to exprefs the in- 
fufion of an Immaterial Soul. And he fhews the excellency of the 
human Soul above others, becaufe it alone apprehends the being 
of God, who made and contriv’d the greateft: bell things •, and 
alone is capable of doing him lervice. Befides, that it hath Pru- 
dence and Memory above all others. So that Mankind are as fo 
many Gods among inferior Creatures. If a Man had the body of 
an Ox and the Mind of Man together, he could not do what he 
would > nor if Brutes had Hands and wanted Minds, could they 
do much with them. But you, faid he to Ariftodemus , have both, 
and can you think there is no care of Providence about you? Can 
you think, faid he, that the Gods (as he fpeaks) Ihould plant in 
Mens Minds an opinion that they are able both to reward and pu- 

• nilh, if it were not fo ? And that Mankind Ihould be always de- 
ceiv’d in this Matter, and not be lenfible of it ? Do not you lee, 
faith Socrates , that the moft ancient and wifeft Cities , and Nations , 
and Ages , have always jhew'd the greateft regard to Religion ? This 
is a very remarkable tellimony of Socrates concerning the fenle of 
former Ages about the foundations of Religion j ana that the A- 
theillical temper fome were then fallen into, was a late Innovation, 
and in probability occafion’d by that fmattering in Philofophy, 
which was crept in among the Greeks from the Principles of Ana- 
ximander and 'Democritus. But Socrates allures us the beft and 
wifeft Ages had a very different lenfe of thele matters. And this 
Xenophon tells us he had from Socrates his own Mouth } and that 
he heard this Difcourfe between them. 

And what now is to be laid to fuch a Tellimony as this, con- 
cerning the fenle of Mankind about Religion ? Have we any rea- 
fon to millrulTfuch a Tellimony as that of Socrates , who was fo 
much valu’d for his integrity j and loll his life, becaufe he could 
not flatter nor diflemble? hor any one that will carefully examin 
the circumllances of his Trial will find, the true reafon of his pro- 

• fecution was, that he had dilobliged fo many forts of People by his 
plain dealing. For, as he told his Judges, his way was when he 
Keard any Man had a great opinion for~ his own wildom and skill 
above other Men, to talk with him on purpofe, to fee whether 
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riicre were any fufficient ground for fuch an opinion : which was 
one of the molt difobliging courfcs in the world} confidering how 
' fond Men are apt to be of themfelves, and to think themfelves 
wifer than others •, at lead in that which they mod pretend to. By 
which means he difobliged the Politicians^ who hate any Man that 
would pretend to find them out •, the Sophifts, whom on all occa- 
lions he expos’d, and in the mod public manner: And the Men of 
Wit and the Poets were enrag’d againd him, becaufe he flighted 
their way, as tending only to entertain the fancy, and not to make 
Mtn wifer •, and in their happied drains, there wasonly a Natural 
Enthufiafm ; and altho' they faid many fine things , yet they were 
not one jot the wifer men. The Artificers he found had many 
pretty knacks, but becaufe of their Skill rin fuch little things, they 
prefum’d wonderfully at Athens upon their Underdandings, ana 
would never bear long any Great Men among them, when things 
went by majority of Votes. As Socrates found, when fentence 
came to be pad j for altho’ he had many good Friends, yet when 
itcamctothenumbring of Votes, he was cad by a great Majority. 
But as the People of, Athens were fo opinionated of themfelves, that 
they could not bear any Man, whofe reputation leflen’d theirs: So 
when they had done, fuch things which made them ill fpoken of 
abroad, then they were for redeeming their own honor •, either by 
recalling them from Baniftiment, if living j or if dead, . by punch- 
ing the inftruments made ufe of in the profecution. So it haft 
pened in the cafe of Socrates: when they found his death brought 
Odium upon the City, one of his Accufers was put to death* 
iiuturch. another banijhed s and Plutarchfaith, fomeof the reft were fo weary, 
itoiio & of their lives , that they put att end to them by hanging, themfelves. 
Inv,d ' And to Ihew their great efleem of him, they caus’d a Statue made 
by Lyfippus , to be let up in a public place in the City, as a perpe- 
tual Monument of his wifdom, and their owhfplly. And his car- 
riage at his death was with fo much courage,, and conftancy, and 
evennefs of Mind, that they were all fattsfjr’d as to his integrity 
and freedom from any ill defign. What reaion can there be then 
to fufpedt his Teftimony in this point of Religion, when there was 
not the leaft conftraint or byafs upon him, . and this attefted by 
fo unexceptionable a witnefs as Xenophon: A Perfon of great ho- 
nor and judgment i and whofe Writings are fuch, as could hardly 
be counterfeited by any fince him, by reafon of their unaffetfed 
fweetnefs for which the ancient Critics lo much admired him *, 
even Cicero , as well as Dionyftus Halycarnajfeusy and Squint Man? 

From Socrates I go on to PlatOy who in Cicero's opinion (and 
he was a very good judge) was Princeps Ingenii & ‘Do&rina* the 
Top of ancient Wit and Learning j and to tne lame purpofe Quin- 
tilian* whom Valla efteem’d above all other Critics. But I need 
not go about to let up the Reputation of Plato. He was defen- 
ded from Solon by nis Mother, and by bis Father from Codrus } 
he was nearly related to Crttias* the firft of the thirty Tyrant x, and 
head of the Atheiftical Club at Athens and therefore it will be 
worth our while to find out his true lenle and opinion about thefe 
matters. -To which I lhall confine my Difcourle concerning him. 
And in his tenth Book of Laws he gives an account of three Opi- 
nions then in vogue among the loofer fort of People at Athens, 
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One ■was, that there was no God at all ; the 2 d, that tho' there 
was a God, yet there was no ‘Providence } the $ 4 . that if both 
were allo w'd , yet that God would accept of gifts and facrifices , as 
a compenfation for their faults. 

As. to the Atheiftical Hypothecs it is obfervablc, what chara&er 
he gives of the Perfons wno were for it, that they were the loofer 
and more dijfolute fort of Men among them ; and efpecially in the heat, 
of their youth. And that he never knew any Man who continued 
in it from his youth to his old age ; and he calls it the plague of young 
Men. The Hypothefis , as he lays it down, is much the fame with 
Anaximander's , viz. That Nature and Chance produced all things 
out of a ftrange Chaos , wherein were all forts of Qualities , jumbled 
and confounded together , and at laft by mixture came to that we call 
the World. But that Religion and the differences of juft and unjuft 
depended upon human Laws and Contrivances , for the better Go* 
vernment of Mankind. 

This is the fubftance of their Hypothefis , which Plato in a long 
Difcourfe lets himfelf to refute-, by fhewing that thele things could 
not come together by mere Nature and Chance-, but were accord- 
ing to right Reafon , the produff of a Superior Mind. And whatever 
tfcey pretended, as to skill in Natural Caufes, this opinion did 
proceed from great Ignorance about them , and that their Realbn- 
ings were both Impious and Incoherent. That their fundamental 
Miftake lay in fuppofing fuch Motion and Mixtures in Mattery- 
before any Principle to begin or to direCb it. For the firft Motion 
muft be from that which hath a power to move it felf, as well as otbef 
things-, and therefore there ipuft be a Mind antecedent to matter 
in order *to the Production of things. This is the force of his 
Realoning. Then he Ihews how unreafonable it is to fiipjpofe 2 
God without Providence becaufe it muft argue either IVeaknefs 
of Negleff } which were both inconfiftent with the Divine Per- 
fections : and fo he proves was the laft Opinion, and that it tended 
to overthrow the pr a ff ice of Virtue. 

In his Epinomis (which I fee no reafon to miftruft) he undertakes 
to prove Religion to be the trueft wifdom of Mankind s the firft Prin- 
ciple whereof is, that there is an Eternal Mind before all Matter j 
and then faith, That there is no greater Virtue belonging to Man- Epbum 
kind than Piety , or a due regard to the Divine Being. So far was t' 9 * 9 ' 
he from looking on Religion ’as an impofture, or trick put upon 
Mankind in order to their better Government. 

But Ariftotle may be more fufpe&ed for this, who wanted no Wit, 
but is generally thought to have been of no Religion -, and he was 
by no means fond of Plato's Notions , efpecially thofe he took from 
the Pythagoric. School: but yet I hope to fhew, that in the main 
foundation of all, as to the Being of God, and the happinefs of 
Mankind he agreed with him at laft : I do not mean at his death, ac- 
cording to the ftory in Ceelius Rhodigims, that then he laid, Caufa cti.sbeJ. 
Caufarum miferere mei and which , Suarez quotes Laertius for; 
but there is nothing like it in him ; and Calius had it out of a tri- 
fling Book De Porno But I go upon the Principles deliver’d by 
him in his beft confider’d Books. In his Politics indeed he recom- jtrift.rdh, 
mends Religion to a Prince, in ordet to his efteem among the People^ ** 

that they may look on him as under the particular care of Providence. 
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Now this Ariftotle is charg’d to have utterly dcny’d hlmfelf * and 
Atticus the P latent ft in Eufebius makes him worfethan Epicurus 
tuftb. becaufe he put his Gods quite out of the World , which Ariftotle did 
frdf. Ev, no t . laid he, he overthrew all Religion by denying Provide ncc. 
j And Latlantius is very fliarp upon him, and makes him a com m- 

ir» Dei, ner of God and Religion : but to do him right, he faith at other 
*' * 9 - times, That he plac'd one Mind over the World $ and that Ar\ft.ot\c 
ffif and his followers were of the fame mind with Antifthenes, that 
Dtira Dei there was -but One God in Nature , and many popular Gods. 

was not Ariftotle charg'd with Impiety at Athens, and forc'd on 
tHiumn. that account to withdraw to Chalcis, where he died •, or as fome [ay , 
was poifoned? So Eumelus and the anonymous Author of his Life, 
pubblilh’d by Menagius. It cannot be deny’d that there was a profe- 
cution againft him by Eurymedon and Hemophilus but fo there 
was againft Anaxagoras and Socrates', but the pretence againft 
Ariflotley was not for Impiety in his Hottrine, but for a profane 
Hymn which he was laid to Have made on his Friend Hermias j 
Athmi if. fuch as were wont to be made to Apollo. This Athenaus denies 
said, in and Ariftotle fent an Apology for himfelf to Athens , but it was 
Ar, ft- not receiv’d. The truth was, Ariftotle found it was time for him 
co be gone-, left, as he told his Friends, that City (hould oft end 
JElian. 3. twice againft Philofophy : For, as he (aid in his Letter to Antipa - 
ter. He found the City abounded with Sycophants j and he was fallen 
under Alexander's difpleafure, on the account of Califthenes his 
Kinlinanj and in a Letter of his co Antipater he had laid, he 
would be reveng'd on the Sophifter and he publicly affronted him 
by the great Prcfent he fent to Xenocratesy and none to him: which 
was fufiicient intimation to his Enemies, which he never wanted, 
tuftb. faith Ajiftoclesy becaufe of the intereft he had in Princes. And if 
j ’rtp.Ev. pony's Story be true, (which Plutarch and Appian intimate too) 
as to Anttpatefs defign, Alexander had caufe for his difpleafure. 
rim. n. h. But A rift odes faith, That Apcllicon fo whom his Books came') wrote 
1 30. 1 o. f 0 full a Vindication of him , that thofe who read that need no more. 

But they are his Principles which we inquire after, and not his 
i.t.c.s. Pra&iccs. Alexander Aphrodiftenftsy who is thought to have un- 
ApbroJif. derftood Ariftotle's Mind as well as any Commentator, owns that 
•n Arifi. Ariftotle without doubt after tedy that there was one Eternal Mindy 
which gave the firft motion to Matter ; and that thereby things were 
put into fuch an ordery not by Chanccy but from the firft Mover , fo 
as to produce the variety of fpecies m the fhorldy and to make them 
ufeful to each othery and for the good of the whole and fuch an uni - 
verfalProvidencey he faith, Ariftotle did hold. So much then is 
confefs’d by one who was thought his moft judicious Interpreter. 
But let us lee, whether Ariftotle may not be rcafonably prefum’d 
Mn. 1.4. go beyond this: For (1.) he blam’d Anaxagoras for making no 
more nfe of his Eternal Mindy than merely to fet things in order at firft. 
Then it follows, that according to him, God muft be more than 
a nfere Firft Mover. (2.) He. make* this famous conclufion of his 
Metaphyf. Metapbyftcsy That things are be ft governed by one head which figni- 
L R«wf n °thing, if there be no Providence. Claufulam hanc tarn in- 

sthei. Me. ftgnemamplefl or & laudoy faid one of his moft bitter Enemies } and 
t»pUyf.iM. i t cannot be denied, that he there compares the GoveryMOt 
e ‘ 10 IVorldy with that of an Arm or Family , wherein are fever al 
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Ranks and Orders of Men for different purpofes ; i which muji fuppofe a 
particular in fpeCtion and care. (3.) Hemakes the complete Happinefs nb. 1. 
of Mankind to be a "Divine thtng ; and mud fuppofe ‘Provi- c - IO - 
dcnce, as I (hall now make it to appear. He affirms that a Man’s com- S tki. 
plete happinefs depends nponfomcthingDivineinhim, in theexercife c - 7- 
whereof his happinefs confijts. And therefore he advifes thofc that 
fludy to be happy 'AneWi'Cw, to draw themf elves off from mortal things , 
and to live according to that which is the beft thing in us , viz. our Minds. 
Which alt ho' they do not fo appear in bulk-, yet in reality are far greater 
and of more value than other things. By which he plainly owns fuch 
a Principle in Mankind as is capable or a greater happinefs than the 
things of this World can give him-, becaufe his Mind is of a higher 
Nature than they. But then the Queftion arifes, whether Man- 
kind can make themfelyes happy by this Divine Principle within 
them? He grants in one place, That if there be any gift from God, eth.i. 
it is rnoft reafonable it jhould be that which is beft for them-, but he c ‘ ,0 ' 
avoids the difpute there , becaufe his bufinefs was to put men upon 
ufing their own endeavors to be happy : but in his lad Book, where 
he fp£aks of this Divine happinefs, he faith, That he that aids 
according to hts mind , and ts dijpos'd to do the bejt things , is the 
rnofi likely to be beloved of God: for, if there be any m 7 , r . „ . 
care above of human affairs , as there Jeems to be , it e 

is moff reafonable to fuppofe that the Gods love 
what is bejt and neareft to them •, which is our Mind. 

But doth he not leem to fpeak very doubtfully in 
this matter? It is obfervu by his Commentator, 
that his manner of expreffion is fuch as he ufeswhen 
there is no manner of doubt. But we mud take Ariffotle, as a Phi- 
lofopherj and confider on what grounds he went. He had no Re- 
velation to diredf him, and lb was to judge according to what he 
thought moff reafonable and this lie declares he took to be fo. And 
in his' following words he faith, * That thofe who did moff efleirn 
and value their own minds, the Gods did regdrd as their friends, and 
fuch as did the beft aid ions. That word is 

very cmphatical in this cafe-, for it implies a Retri- 
tribution of a Reward for doing good. So that here „ 
we have the complacency, which God takes in thofe 
that are good, arid do good -, and the rcafonablenefs of expedting 
a recompcnfe for it. Ariffotle was no fool, but was efpecially ad- 
miredby very great Men, particularly by Cicero, and 
Quintilian, and Rimy, for the greatnefs of his Wit r ‘ 
and Subtilty : and fuch a Perfon would never have 
been guilty of fo great impertinency to let down fuch 
Expreffions as thele, if he had not thought them fit 
to be believ’d -, but he would have let fome mark upon them 
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they were the opinions of other men, and not his own. And in 
this cafe he had more particular reafon to have done it. For any 
one that compares thefe expreffions with thofe in Plato, io de Rep. 
Would think that Ariffotle had taken them from thence. For Plato 

there laith the fame thing-, That a good man is one m favor 

with God and whofoever is fo, ftrnU receive the beft things from 
him. And we cannot fuppofe , that he that defigns to be goody and 
minds the practice of vertue , will be neglected above > when he makes 
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tt his bujtnejs to be as like God as he can. And 'Plato* who was 
far from being uncertain as to Providence, makes ufc of the fame 
kind of expreflion. It is not probable that he fiould 
*>'*«« v, •fi?*’ «>•* be neglelfed of one fo like him. And Arijlotle in the 

mA vm foregoing Chapter faith, The Gods are in a date of 

perpetual blifs , and Mankind are capable of happinefs , as they come 
, nearer to a refemblance of them. Can any ExpreC- 

£*’ f'ons come nearer than thefe do* We find Arijlotle 

on other occafions not veiy fhy of exprefling his 
diflent from Plato , even in thefe Books of Morals. How warmly 
Eih. i. 34. doth he difpute againft Plato’s notion of Ideas ? He faith, there 
are three kinds of Men pretend to happinefs} the fenfual and volu- 
ptuous-, which he faith, is the happinefs of Slaves and Brutes: the 
bufy and aftive Men place it in Honor -, which is not in their power. 
But befides thefe, there are thofe who place it in Contemplation s 
which is moft agreeable to the moft per fell faculty we have : but then 
he faith, Some Friends of his had introduced Ideas to this purpofe } 
however he was refolved to prefer truth before them. Here we fee 
he flicks not at contradicting Plato, as to his Ideas -, but i£fo far 
from doing it in the prefent cafe, that he takes his very Expref- 
fions as his own * which he would never have done, if he had not 
thought them agreeable to T ruth and Reafbn. He did not like Pla- 
to’s Ideas , nor hi sPoetical Fictions about a future State * which made 
him more referved in difeourfing about it*, but he was fatisfy'd in 
thefe three things. ’ 1. That the Mind of Man was capable of a. 
real happinefs aiftinCt from the Body. 2. That this Happinefs lies 
in a fimuitude to God, as the moft perfect Being. 3. That it was 
reafonable to fuppofe God fhould make the beft to be moft 
happy. 

In his Great Morals , he declares it not to be Courage but Mad- 
nefs not to be afraid of the Gods. And if there be no Providence, 
what reafbn can there be for Fear ? 

In the condufion of his Eudeman Morals , he makes it the beft 
EuJim.i.-j. end of a man to contemplate God* and faid that it argues a very 
c ‘ ill mind to hinder his worjhip and fervice , and the beft temper of 
mind to be little affetted with fenfual inclinations', and this , faith 
he, is the great end of Virtue and Goodnefs. 

Thefe are not the Expreffions of a Man that defpis’d God and 
Providence* and we are as certain thefe were his, as we are, that 
we have any Books of his. For even Fr. Patritius himfelf makes 
very flight objections againft them* and the Author of the Ancient 
Paraphrafe upon his Ethics ad Nicomachum (fuppos’d to be Aildro- 
nicus Rhodius') is a far better evidence for them * who 'll laid to 
have paraphrafed upon Arijlotle' s Writings, and not upon any other 
Man’s. And he puts this matter out of doubt* for he thus par a- 
phrafes his words, If God doth take care of Mankind, ■*£« 
m y as it feems to all and is true. And not only Plutarch in the 
Life of Sylla, but Porphyry in that of Plotinus fay, that Andno- 
nicus Rhodius took great care in digefing and explaining Ariftock’s 
Works. 

Let us now compare thefe Sayings with the Objections taken 
out of him againft Providence. Alex. Apbrodifienjis is of opinkrtfc 
that Ariftotle meant no more by Providence, but an UniverjalCare 
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to preferve the fpecies of things, and the Order of the World-, but 
he doth not deny that fo far it extends even to fub lunar y things . Bur. 
if he did allow fuch an univerfal Providence as to the good of the 
Worlds I ask then, Whether God did know and intend this good 
and order that is in the World? If he did, then his great Argu- 
ment againft particular Providence is taken off* which was, That 
it was below the ’Divine ‘Perfections to take notice of fuch mean 
things. For if it were not below it at firft to appoint and order 
thde things, then it cannot be below it to mind or regard them. 

And fince they cannot deny fuch an Univerfal Providence , they 
cannot for this reafon reject a Particular for it is no more unbe- 
coming God to regard the good of his Creatures, than it was at 
firll to make them. But Ariflotle utterly rcjeds their Opinion* 
that attributed the making of things, or the order that appears in 
them, to blind Neceffity or Chance-, and then God muft have a 
Power and Will to make and order thefc things as they arc, and 
with a defign for the good of the whole. Then it follows, that 
a Providence that regards the good of the whole, is agreeable to 
the Divine Nature; and why not then a Particular Providence for 
the lame end? If the fame Power and Wil'dom can manage the 
whole for that end, with regard to Particular Events, why fhould 
that be reje&ed, and the other allowed ? 

All that is pleaded from Arijtotle is this, That the knowledg and 
care of particular things is troublefom and uneafy that the Eternal 
Being is happy in it felf-, and it's better not to fee and know fome 
things , than to fee and know them. But I urge from Ariflotle him- 
felf, that he yields, that the Divine Happinefs doth not lie in an 
UnaCtive fate, or fuch a perpetual fleep, as they fancied of Endy- 
And what can be more agreeable to Infinite Goodnefs, than 
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fuch an Activity as imploys it felf in the care of his Creatures ? 

But faith Ariflotle , How can God underftand any thing below 
himfelf ? He is a perfect object, and fit for his own contemplation, and 
all other things are infinitely below him. If any made the Divine 
happinefs to confift in the knowledg of his Creatures, they were 
extremely miftaken ; but I do not find that Socrates or Plato , who 
were hearty AfTertors of Providence, fay any thing like it: All 
that they fay, is, That God being infinitely good and wife, takes 
care of the good of the whole, and elpecially of thofe that are 
good and if he did not, it mull: be either from want of Power 
•or Will, neither of which can be fuppos’d in the Divine Nature. 
And if he wants neither of thefe, why is it not done? It cannot 
be laid, That Ariftotle absolutely denied Gov> s knowledg of all things ) 
for in one place he faithi, It is the Character of a bad man to fup- 
pofe any thing hidden from God ; and in another. That we attribute 
to God the knowledg of all things. But ’tis poflible he might be 
'to leek as to the maimer of Goo’s kowing all things, as who is 
not? But if he could not comprehend it, it doth not therefore 
follow, that he denied it. If God, faith he, underftand s nothing , 
then he is like one that fleeps , which is not confident with that, ve- 
neration which we owe to God. If he doth underftand , and the 
principal object be without himfelf \ then he is not the beft Subfiance 
•himfelf. But none ever thought, that if there wete a God,' the 
principal obje£t of his Underftanding could he without himfelf. 
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But what repugnancy is there for Infinite Knowledg to compre- 
hend all things? And fo if there be things without himfelf, he 
mull know them, or his Knowledg cannot be infinite. Could Ari- 
Jiotle miagin that the World and the order of it were of his making 
and contriving * and yet he know nothing beyond himfelf? Are the 
feveral fpecies of things of his ordering and appointing , and yet 
he not know them ? This is impofiible. But Arifiotle faith, That his 
Ejfence , as mofi per f e£t, is the mofi proper obi eft of Divine Contem- 
plation •, and his Underfianding is nothing but the underfianding of 
himfelf: and fo, as he exprefles it, his Underfianding is the under- 
fianding of his Underfianding. Wherein, as Scaliger faith, he did 
apprehend things fupra humanum captum-, and 1 am apt to think 
fo too. But our#bufinefs is not to unfold the Myltery of Divine 
Kn jwledg with refpett to it fclf, but to confider whether it be re- 
pugnant to it to know other things? If fo, liv.rh Arifiotle, there 
mufi be a change and motion , but the Divine Ejfence is alvsays the 
fame. As tho’ an Infinite Mind could not comprehend all things 
without a change in it lelf, or luch trouble as we thld iff but gfa- 
dual perceptions of things, which arifes from our weaknefs and 
imperfe&ion. The Obje&ion fromthe meannefs of things is very in- 
confiderable. For, if they were fit to make up a part of the Or- 
der of the World, why are they below Divine Knowledg and 
Providence? If God thought fit ta make them, why not to pre- 
ferve them ? 

Tes, fay they, as to the ffecies he doth, but not as to all the lit- 
tle accidents about them. The Schoolmen diftinguifh in Provi- 
dence the Ratio Ordinis from the Executio Or dims } the firft they 
fav, is wholly immediate, the other is by fubordinate Caufes, 
wnich we calf the Courfe of Nature* which is no more than the 
common Order which God hath appointed in the World* which 
generally obtains, but yet fo as that there mull be a due fubordi- 
nation to the firft Agent* if he fees caufe for particular ends to or- 
der things otherwife. And I cannot fee any kind of incongruity 
or repugnancy in foch a Suppofition, becaufe it anfwers the fame 
ends, which the original intention and defign of Uniyerfal Provi- 
vidence doth. As that in the ordinary courfe of Nature, Fire 
burns, i.e. diffolves that contexture of Bodies which it meets with* 
and this it doth by virtue of that order of Caufes and Effe&s, which 
is eftablifhed by Univerfal Providence : but foppofe that there be 
a flop put to this method by an extraordinary a for great and 
wife ends becoming the fupreme Governor of the WorldJ why 
fhould not this be as agreeable to the defign of Providence, as the 
firft appointment of things in the common order was? Why not 
as well to work miraculous cures at fome times, as to leave things 
to the ordinary methods at other times? But we muft ftili fop- 
pole the ends to be wife, and great, and good * for otherwife they 
do not reach the general defign of Providence* and we mean no 
other particular Providence* but fuch as anfwers the faille general 
ends which an Univerfal Providence is defigned for. 

But, faith Ariftotle , If we fuppofe a particular ‘Providence with 
refpett to Mankind, then he mufi give to Men here according to their 
dejerts i which cannot be, fince bad men often meet with good for- 
tunes and therefore God being Lord over thefe things ittodd deal 
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mjuftly as a Judg, which is not becoming him to do. Here it cannot 
be deny’d that Ariftotle doth exclude a Judicial Difpofal of thefe 
things j for if it were fuch, his Argument mult hold} but we di- 
ltinguilh between that and a ‘Providential management, in order to 
the real good of Mankind. And I need no other than Ariftotle' s 
own Arguments in this cafe : for if a Man’s real happinefs lies in 
a (imilitude of the mind to God, how can that be inconfiftent with 
DivineJufticetoexercifegoodMen here in fuch a manner, as tends 
molt to draw off their Minds from thefe tranfitory and decaying 
pleafures ? And if thefe things cannot make: a Man really hap- 
py without virtue, which is the great defign of his Morals to 
prove*, how is it inconfiftent with his Juftice to let bad Men meet 
with good fortune? For thefe things can be no demonftrations of 
the favor or difpleafure of God, which himfelf grants relates mod 
to the inward temper of Mens Minds. But the real difficulty in 
this cafe, is a fuppolition that there is no future ftate. I confefs 
that ‘Plato clears this matter ealily and plainly } A good man-, faith p Uto i* 
he, if he be under poverty , difeafes , or other difficulties here , will R,f ' L IO 
find thefe things end in good to him , living or dying and he makes 
no qtieftion of fuch a one’s happinefs in another Jlate. But Ariftotle 
is upon a great referve, as to a future ftate*, and altho’ he aflerts 
the poflibility of it fufficiently, from what he faith of the Nature 
of the Mind of Man, as diftintt from the principle of Life> yet 
I am afraid Plato's giving too much way to fuch Poetical Filtions, 
as that of Herus Pamphilius , made Ariftotle more cautious as to 
what he faid concerning it, unlefs he could go upon furer grounds. 
Hegrants, That the Mind Is of a nature diftinli from the Body, and Arijlot.dt 
fep arable from it j that it comes from without j that it is capable of Arum - l - '• 
pleafures more ‘Divine than the Body can enjoy or apprehend : But C L. \.c. f . 
when he had gone thus far, the mere light of Reafon would carry De y*n. 
him no farther} and therefore he rather forbore to fay any thing, l ' 
than affirm what he could not prove. As Socrates faid in the cafe De Gen. 
of Prayer, in the fecond Alcibiades They muft flay till they were Anim l - *• 
better inform'd. Which is a mighty advantage in behalf of Df- ^ Pttrti 
vine Revelation. But of that afterwards. Amm.i. 4 . 

Thus far 1 have confider’d the Perfons of greateft Reputation ic 
in Greece , and compar’d their Opinions and the grounds they went c. 7 ,%, 9 . ' 
upon *, and I (ball proceed no farther there, bccaufe the following 
Setts were deriv’d from thefe, and they fell into quarrels and con- 
tentions with one another, which I have no occafion at prefent to 
conlider. And therefore I (hall now give an Account of another fet 
of Philofophers, who fetled in that part of Italy , which lay towards 
Sicily, and was called Magna Gracia and this was called the Py- 
thagorean Sell: which 1 ftiall inquire into, with refpett: to the 
prefent fubjett. Pythagoras was a Man of wonderful efteem for 
his wifdom, not only in thofe parts, but at Rome too. For Pliny 
and Plutarch tell us, That the Roman Senate erected a Statue to plin - N - % 
him, astothewifeft Man: but Pliny wonders that Socrates was not 
pref err’d before him. But the Romans had a particular veneration 
for Pythagoras from the Tradition that Numa the wifeftof their 
Kings was inftrutted by him. It’s true that this is contracfitted ,' 

. by Cicero and Livy, (two great Men) but Plutarch thinks, that T „ { v 
they had no certain meafure of times to dire ft them to judg by ; viiv. i 
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tiut.mum. as he lliews from Clodiits his Index. And there arc other odd cir- 
cumftances,as to Numa , which favor the correfpondence ■, as his Laws 
about Worfhip and Sacrifices , mention’d by Tint arch j and efpe- 
cially the Greek Books found in his Tomb, diftindr fromithofeof the 
flin. n. h. Pontifical Rites i for. which Pliny produces unexceptionable Au- 
iw / thorities. Even Livy himfclf, who thought it a miftake about 
,v ' ‘ 4 °‘ Pythagoras , yet confefles the Books contain'd the wifdom of the 
Greeks at that time. If Pythagoras was contemporary with Thales 
(as we are told he took his advice about going into Egypt') what 
Wifdom of the Greeks was there before Thales l But Varro ' s tefti- 
mony is plain as well as the reft, that thefe Books contain' d the Greek 
Philofophy. And what Greek Philofophy could come to Numa , 
ovid. Met. but that of Pythagoras? And therefore Ovid makes no fcruplc 
/• ty. of faying, That N uma did confult him. But if Pythagoras was in 
fuch efteem at Rome-, how came thefe Books to be fo folemnly burnt 
by order of the Senate , after they were difeover'd? Livy faith, be- 
LacU.u. caufe they tended to dijfolve their Religion : which Lattantius car- 
ries too far, when he faith, That they tended to overthrow all Re~ 
ligion. A moft improbable ftory ! That Numa fhould take fuch 
care that pofterity fhould believe him to have been a notorious im- 
poftor. Do Men that deceive the World, write Books on pur- 
pofc to let others fee they have deceiv’d Mankind? No* they 
take all poflible care to prevent any fufpicion of that kind. But 
Numa could not think other wile, but thefe Books would in time 
come to light ? And it is a wonder that they were fo long con- 
cealed j and fo Pliny faith i for they lay there 53 f years: Plutarch 
faith, but about 4.00 years, which others fay is a great miftake. 


faith, but about 400 years, which others fay is a great miftake. 
However, it was a long* time before they were difeover’d > by a 
great power , faith Plutarch •> by plowing , faith Pliny and others. k 

But ft illi why were, thefe Books burnt? The true account I 
take to be this. Numa's Religion was very different from what 
then obtain’d among them. And GfftPetilms the P rat or, having 
got a fight of them, faith Livy-, from his Kinfman L. Pccilius, in 
whofe Ground they were found , very officioully inform'd the Se- 
nate that they were Boohs of dangerous confequence to their Re- 
ligion j and upon his Oath, they order’d the burning of them. Now 
Numa , as Plutarch faith, had exprelly forbidden any Images in 
Divine worfhip, which he faith continued for 1 60 years among the 
Romans j and the reafon he gives was, that the firft or fnpreme Being-, 
according Numa, was not fenfible or vifible, but was invifible-, pure , 
and only to be apprehended by the Mind •, which, faith he, was very 
agreeable to the Doctrine of Pythagoras : and the Sacrifices he ap- 
pointed were unbloody, of meal and wine , and other eafy things. 
But thefe things were foon chang’d * for Plutarch faith that TuL 
Ins Hofiiliusi his immediate fucceffor, chang'd the \ Devotion which 
Numa had fet up into great Superfiition i which daily incrcaling, it 
was no wonder that fliey fhould then order Numa's Books to be 
burnt, which upbraided them with their fuperftitious folly Bur 
by this we fee what Pythagoras his notion of God and his wor- 
fhip was. Ovid admires liim for his skill in Divinity and Phi- 
lofophy i for his giving an account of the beginning and nature of 
things, 
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* 

Ifque licet cceli regione remotes 

Mente ‘Decs adiit , qua natura negabat 
Vifibus humanis , oculis ea pe 61 or is haufit. 

So that) if we may truft a Poet (and furely his Authority is as good 
as that of Lucretius ) 'Pythagoras aflerted the being of God> and 
the beginning of the world. 

— Magni printer dia Mundi, 

Ejt rerum ebu/as , & quid natura docebat » 

Quid Deus, unde Nives, qua fulminis ejfet origd. 

There is a large defeription of God extant in St. Cyril again ft GyrtiLcon. 
Julian , according to Pythagoras ; wherein God is faid to be inti - 
mately prefent in the World , the beginning of all things , the mind , 
and foul, and motion of the Univerfe. And fo Velleius in Cicero, Cictr - ** 
faith that according to Pythagoras, God was a Mind diffus'd thro * 
the World. Which is likewife exprefs’d by Virgil in his known 
Verfcs, Mens agitat molem, &c. Philoaus , a ribted Scholar of 
Pythagoras, (whofe Books brought the Pythagorean Learning into 
efteem in Greece ) gives this defeription of God, *That he is the 
etemal Governor and Ruler over ally being one and the fame always, 
and different from all others. Which we find in Philo, and have 
no rcafon to miftruft his Teftimony ; confidering what the other 
Pythagoreans faid concerning the Divine Nature. They . made 
God to be one Eternal, perfe6t Being, and that the happinefs of ** «**?'<!• 
Mankind lay in a fmilituae to him ; as appears by the Pythagorean 
Fragments in Stobaus, and elfewhere, which I need not repeats Phil » 
but I (hall only fet down the palTages of Zaleucus and Charondasy 
who were known Pythagoreans as appears by Porphyry, lambli- " 3 ‘ 
thus, Laertius, &c. in the excellent Prefaces to their Laws. Za- 
Itucus faith) That in the firft place all f^f 0715 ought to own and ac- stti.stm. 
knowledg the Gods i which, faith he, is manifeft by feeing the Hea - +1 f ‘ * 19 ~ 
•aen and the World, and the order that is therein ; for thefe are noV 
the work of Fortune, or of Mens hands j and they ought to be wor- 
fiip'd and honour' d as the Author of all good things to us. And to 
that end they ought to keep their Souls pure from evil j for God is not 
bonmrd by bad men , nor by coftly facrifices, but by virtue, and the 
choice of good and juft a6f ions. Charondas faith, That men ought t- 
to begin their ablions with piety. For Gov is the caufe of all: and 
they mufl abftain from evil ablions, for the fake of their rejpedt to 
to God. For God hath no regard to wicked perjons. Thefe were 
Men of great and juft: efteem in their Cities, and their memory is 
prefer? a by all that fpeak of them with great veneration. 

I. might purfue this matter much farther} but if this be not fuf- 
ficienc to my purpofe, more will be lefs regarded : for Mankind 
ate better pleas’d with Choice, than a Heap } and I have only pitch’d 
upon Perfons of great efteem in the World. Only Pythagoras did 
not- go down well with? fbme of the Greeks , bedaufi of his Myfii 
cal and Symbolical ways of Inftruftion } which the Greeks were bjr 
no means fond of} as appears by Xenophon's Epiftle to c* Efch'tneF 
(if it jbe genuine, and 1 1 fee little reafon to queftion it) for he up-'-' ; *> 
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braids 'Plato with mixing the Pythagoric Extravagancies with the 
plain Do&fine of Socrates , which Xenophon kept ftrictly to. But 
as to Pythagoras himfelf, Cicero extols him him for his wifdom and 
iufe. 4. 1. Quality ■, and he faith, The ‘Pythagoreans for a great while were 
De Ug - accounted the only Learned men. 'Pliny admires him for hisfaga- 
Tufc.i. 16. city } Jpitleius for the greatnefs of his Wit j and the People of 
Tim. n. h. dot one and Metapontum, as more than a Man. His greateft fault 
IspuLtitr. was that he was too wife-, for he lock’d up his Secrets fo clofe, 
jamii. vit. that the greateft part of Mankind were not much the better for 
Tytb. c. 6. t ij Cm . 0 nly the Cities of Magna Gracia were wonderfully re- 
form’d by his means (if the Pythagoreans may be b^iev’dj but 
at laft the prevalent Faction of Cylon and his brutilh Party at Cro- 
tone deftroy’d many of the Difciples of Pythagoras* and difper- 
fed the reft. And Pythagoras himfelf ended his days cither by 
violence, or the difeontent he had to find his good defigns difap- 
pointed in fuch a manner. The reputation of his School was for 
fome time kept up by Archytas and Philolausj and fome that e-. 
fcaped.the common danger, as Lyfis f who went to Epamiuondasi a 
Greece , and is fuppos’d to have publifh’d the Golden Verfes) and 
leveral others are mention’d by Porphyry and Iamblichus. But 
Porphyry obferves, That they only preferv’d fome dark and obfeure 
notions of the Pythagoric Dottrtne, and made wonderful fecrets of 
them i which he thinks did not contain the true Do&rine of Pjtha - 
for as } but only fome /parks of it, which were far from being dear. 
And the decay of the Pythagorean DoArine, he doth not only im- 
pute to the violence of the Faction rais’d againft the Pythagorean 
Society in thole Cities of Italy where they nourifh’d ■, but to their 
Enigmatical way of exprefling their minds by Numbers and Figures ; 
and to the Doric Diale A , which was almoft (acred among them : 
and after their Books were come into Greece, he faith, Plato and 
others took out the heft, and put it into fmoother Language , which" 
made the reft be flighted. And he thinks fome invented things on 
purpofe in their names to expofe them the more. So that it is no . 
eafy matter to judg now what* was the genuine Pythagorean Do- 
Urine, except what we find mix’d with Plato j wno hid the beft. 
opportunities of underftanding their Do&rine by going among 
them himfelf,. and afterwards getting the Books or Philolaus into 
his hands. And Porphyry in the Life of Photinus doth particu- 
larly commend him, for joyning the Doftrines 0/. Pythagoras and 
Plato together , beyond any that had gone before him. From whence 
it appears, that there was no difference between them, as to the 
firft Caufe and the Produ&ion of things. 

But what fliall we fay to Ocellus Lucanus, who is mention’d as 
a Difciple of Pythagoras by Iamblichus } and Archytas in his Epi- 
ftle to Plato mentions a Book of his of the Generation of things $ 
which hath been often publifh’d out of MSS. and doth plainly af- 
fert the Worlds Eternity , and being from it felf ana fo over- 
throws the Pythagorean Dottrine of God’s being the Be ginning 
of all? 

In anfwer. That there is fomething genuine of Ocellus extant, I 
do not queftion. For Stobaus produces a Fragment out of hi s 
of Law, written in the Doric Diale A, according to their 
Jfff ' ' cuftom, and the precept of Pythagoras wherein he doth pofi- 

tively 
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tively aflcrt, That God was the caufe of the World •a&ttiJn&i e*& 
but that is not all; for he faith, The World confifis of two farts , 
of that which governs , and is the principle of motion and that which 
ts called paffive, and is governed the firfi he faith, is Adive and 
Divine, having Reafon and Under ft anding the other is made , im- 
reafonable, ana liable to changes. How can this be reconciled to 
the Principles of the other Book ? And yet Vizzanius who com- 
pared it with feveral MSS. and publifh’d it, hath printed this Frag- 
ment at the end of the other. As to the different Dialed, he fiip- 
pofes it was firft written in Doric, but after turn'd into the Attic : 
but of this he offers no proof -, only he faith, It was done as words 
are tranjlated out of Portuguefe into Caftilian ; or which anfwers 
more to the Doric , out of Scotch into Englifh. No one queftions 
but fuch things haye been done, and may be fo again. But how 
doth it appear that the whole Book was fo? For there are fome 
Fragments of this very piece in Stobaus in the Doric Dialed, which 
is the condufion of the firft Chapter, and fome parts of thefecond 
and third; which I fuppofe to have been genuine, and the ground- 
work of the reft; which fome unknown Philofopher built more 
upon, and turn’d thefe Fragments into the Attic Greek , to make 
them all of a piece. The Pythagoreans did afl'ert, that the World 
was incorruptible, as appears by the Fragments of Philoldus and 
others in Stobaus ; but that which is aflerted in this Piece is, That 
the World was felf-originated, which was contrary to their Do- 
&rine, and of Ocellus Lucanus hirtfelf. There can be no difpute 
about the Fragment of the Book of Law, where his opmion is 
plain and clear, That God is the caufe of all, and that the firfi 
Caufe is a wife and intelligent Being: let us now compare this 
with {he Doftrinc of this Book, wherein he aflerts, * That the 
World is the caufe of perfection to other things , and therefore is per- 
fect from it felf. I izzanius would have it believ’d that this was 
the Peripatetic DoCirine : If he means that of Arifiotle, I have 
already mew’d how falfe it is-, fince* he fo plainly derives the being 
and perfe&ion of the World from God, and not from it felf But 
that which will give the greateft light into this matter is, that No- 
garola, who publifh’d Ocellus in Italy with Notes, obferves, that 
Critolaus the Peripatetic in Philo , us’d the fame Argument, That 
the World muft be eternal, becaufe it is the caufe of its own being , 
and of other things in it. Now this Critolaus fuccceded in the 
Peripatetic School at Athens , after the Dottrine of it about the 
beginning of things had been alter’d by Strata Lampfacenus, who, 
as Cicero tells us, attributed all to Nature , and nothing to God j 
fuppofing that Nature had all Caufes within it felf. And fo Plu- 
tarch with, that Strato the Peripatetic fuppofed Nature alone to 

f ive a being to all things from it felf Here we have found the very 
’rinciple of this Book, which goes under the name of Ocellus Lu- 
canus, which is repugnant to what himfelf had exprefly declar’d; 
but fome one of thefe Atheiflic Peripatetics zt Athens, finding that 
Ocellus Lucanus had laid fomething that might be turn’d to their 
purpofe, takes what was ancient of Ocellus, and puts it out of the 
Doric into the Attic Dialed, and makes a fhort Syftem of the U- 
niverfe j which they thought would better pals in the World, un- 
der the name of ancient Pythagorean. And this feems to me the 
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trueft ‘account of this matter. As for the Argumeiftslhemfcln^ 
fuchjs they are, I fh'all confider them in a more proper place. 

. TnUs I have gone thro’ the Opinions of the eideft Philofophers 
of grcatcfi: eftecm about God and "Providence, and the production 
of the World. But before I proceed farther, it will be neceflary 
to make fome Reflexions on the foregoing Difcourfe, which may 
be very ferviceable to my following Defigns. 
j That thofe Philofophers who aflerted the being of Gob andPro- 
vidence , were Perfons of the grcateft reputation for Wifdom and 
Knowledg, and did not hold thefe things merely from Tradition, t 
but from the ftrongeft evidence of Reafon : which appear’d by this,' 
that after the Atheiftical Hypothefes of Anaximander and ‘Demo- 
critus were ftarted, they were not in the leaft mov’d by them? but 
faw an abfolute neceflity in point of Reafon of holding a Firft 
Caufe, which not only gave a beginning to the World, but conti- 
nued to govern it. Even Ariftotle owning an Univerfal Providence 
from fuch Reafons, as will hold much farther. * . 

2 . That thefe Philofophers who follow’d their Natural Reafon, 
were very far from looking on the Univerfe as made up only of Bodies , 
or that an Incorporeal Subjlance imply' d a Contradiction. Thefe were 
Perfons who unaerftood very well what a Contradiction meant and, 
if there had been any fuch Repugnancy in the notion of Mind or 
Siprtt as diftinX from Body, they would have found it out. But A- 
naxagoras aflerted a Superior Mind antecedent to Matter or Body fo. 
did Socrates and Plato, and Ariftotle too j who exprefly aflerts God 
to be 40 EJJ'ence without bulk and indivifible , or without any parts j 
f'fffcffl but this can neyer agree to a Body, altho’ never fo fine and fubtle. 

• ' _ • r . . ... And Cicero cells us, That they could have no other 

^Tanobis^o'mtXUtdii^i notion of God, but as a free Mind , remote from any 
poteft, oiii mens foluta qusedam compofition , knowing and perceiving, and moving all 
SSSS ‘tings. Even the Stoics who blunder’d molt in this 
tiens & moyens, ip(aqj prxdi&a matter, yet yielded God to be Numen pnejlantifft- 
jjiotufempitcnio. Tufc.i.i6. ma mentis i as Balbus in • Tally calls him j and f Zeno 
• Cicero it fo Laertius deferibes God to be an Immortal , Rational and mofi 
Nat. Deor. j ja ppy R ein g, uncapable of evil, and taking care of the World. 4 Se- 
r Latrt. neca faith, The World was framed by God, or by Incorporeal Rea- 
Tsenlcf f on ' ^ 31 ot ^ er times they feem to contradiX this, we are not 
conf'i. ad here concern’d to clear or vindicate them becaufe my Inquiry is 
Hti.c. s. confin’d to thofe who were elder, and not fo given to Paradoxes 
and innovation in Terms, as the Stoics were, 
j. That the true and complete happinefsof Mankind lay in a fimi- 
litude to God •, herein Socrates ana Pythagoras, and their Scholars 
agreed, as abundantly appears in the ‘Pythagorean Fragments •, and 
that the way to be like God, is to be virtuous and good, and wife - y 
and that all other things, which Mankind are apt to value fo much, 
fall infinitely fhort of this. And I have fhow’a that Ariftotle him- 
felf came to this at laft, for which I have produc’d unqueftiona^Ie 
Authorities from his Works. 

4. That Religion and Piety are very great and commendable Vir- 
j -lut. m tues in Mankind. Plato mid the greateft. Pythagoras gave very 

*cuno de 8 00< ^ Rules about Divine worfhip* that it fhould be perform’d fe- 
ufi ft notify and with great attention of Mind s and not by the By, and 
by Lhance. That our Minds were moft ajfeCied with Religion and 

Piety 
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‘'Piety in the due worfhip of God j that we Jhonld undertake nothing aut. 
without prayer j wherein Socrates and Plato agree with him. And 
Ariftotle look’d on it as Madnefs to defpife God and Religion. 

That good Men are to bear the troubles Of this World 3s welL 5. 
as they can, and to look for happinefs in a future ftate. This ap- 
pear’d by the carriage of Socrates at his death, and his Difcourlcs 
then •, and the Courage and Conftancy of Pythagoras and his P)i- 
fciples , when they were fo miferably handled by their inveterate 
Enemies-, fetting fire in the Houfe where they met, baniihing fome 
and famifiiing others, and difpcrfing the reft. 

That there was a common confent of Mankind, as to the Being *• 
God, and Immortality of Souls. Which appears not only by ex- 
prefs teftimonies of Philofophcrs, but by their appeals to the lenle 
of former Ages and Diftant Nations about them. 

That, notwithftanding that light of Reafon, which they had, 7 * 
yet they found it fo deredive in many things, that they thought 
nothing more defirable than a clear Revelation about fuch things, 
which were of great importance to Mankind, but they found to 
be out of their reach to recover * as appear’d by the Confeflion of 
Socrates ; and the Silence of Ariftqtle about a future ftate, when 
his Reafon could only go to the pombility, and not to the undoubted 
certainty of it. For I have mew’d that Ariftotle hath after ted fo 
much concerning the Nature and Properties of the Soul, or rather 
the Mind of Man, that it cannot be aeftroy’d by death but yet 
he was fo far to leek concerning a future ftate after death, by rea- 
fon of the Poetical fidions about it, that he rather chofe to fay 
nothing, than what might be thought fabulous or uncertain. 

And now, I hope, I have fumciently clear’d the firft thing 
which I undertook, which was to (hew. T hat it was a moft unrea- 
fonable prejudice againft Religion, that it was only a contrivance 
of Priefts and Politicians for their own ends. . 

1 come now to confider in the next place* what account is given li 
by fuch Men of that impreflion of Religion, which hath been upon 
tne Minds of Men in all Ages. And the Caufe muft be as ge- 
neral as the Effed: fince then we find this Effed of Religion in all 
kinds of Men, fome univerlal and common Reafon muft beaflign’d 
for it: which is the thing I am now to confider. And fince no 
Perfon hath undertaken this Matter in fuch a manner, as Mr. Hobbes 
hath done} I (hall particularly examin what he hath laid concern- 
ing it. Seeing there are no ftgns, nor fruit of Religion but in Man 
only » there is no daufe to doubt , but that the feed of Religion is alfo ch ‘ ,1 * 
only in Man } and confifteth in fome peculiar quality , or at leaft in 
fame eminent degree thereof not to be found in other living Crea- 
tures. 


But what is this Peculiar Quality in Mankind? For, therein 
the difficulty lies. How come Men of all forts to be poflefs’d with 
it ? Not merely the unthinking multitude, but Men of the deepeft 
Senfc and greateft Capacity, and who have taken the moft pains 
to inquire into thefe matters. 

And firft , faith he, it is peculiar to the Nature of Man to be in - 
quifitive into Caufes of the Events they fee , fame more fome left } 
but all Men fo much as to be curious in the faarch of the Caufes 
of their own good and evil Fortune. To be inquifitive into the 

I Caufes 
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Laufes of Events is very proper for Rational Beings-, but we do 
not mean fuch as relate 'merely to their own good or evil Fortune, 
which is no commendable curiofity ; but into the nature and rea- 
fon of things, which they fee in the World ; and this we fay leads 
Men to a firft Caufe, which is God. This he mentions in the 

next words. • 

Secondly , upon the fight of any thing that hath a Ugmning to 
think alfo it had a Caufe, to determin the fame to begin when it did 
rather than foontr or later. 

And was not this a very reafonable thought? For what hath 
a Beginning mull: certainly have a Caufe which produced it which 
determined its being at that time. And if this be fitch a Peculiar 
Quality in Mankind, then there is fomething in Reafon which car- 
ries them to the owning a God, which gave a Being to the World, 
and to the things in it. 

Thirdly , Man objbveth how one event hath been produced by an- 

other, andremembrethintkem Antecedence andCoufequence} andif be 

cannot find out the true Caufes of things , he fuppofes Coup* of them 
rather pom his own fancy , or Authority of others whom be efteems. 

But how come Mankind not to find out the ttue Coups of things ? 
For this is here very (lily fuppos’d, without giving thetea&reafon 
for it; and withal the things that Men learch for the Caufes of, 
are fuppos’d to be only fbch as relate to their good and owl For- 
tune i (which ait faid to be for the moft part mvifihle) hut is k 
not pofllble for Men to inquire into the Caufes of other things, 
which we plainly fee? Do we not fee our own Bodies, *andrhofc 
of other Animals, as well as the Heavens and Earth > aud it k not 
as proper and reafonable for Mankind to inquire intirthe* Caufes 
of theie, as well as into thek good and end Fortune h What ftrange 
fluff is this to fuppofe all Mankind only to. ran-' afifer: ibetane- 
tellers •, and never to concern themfeives ^ok'dt ^ilHfe x>f 
■the vifible World? Could any one chat in thokaft pretended to 
SPhilofophy , ever think fb meanly of the reft uoftMamtiJUl? But 
theie are the Caufes which we fiarch for; and We hope aortal 
Reafon will condu& Men in this inquiry to their * firtisfaftion ; 
fb that they need not to have rosourfe to Fancy at Authority* . . 

Bdt he goes ort : The two firft make anxiety y i. c. wMm’U hngsei- 
fttivenefs into Coups in general, and thinking what thathai *4$r> 
nhtg ntuft have a Caufe. For being offer'd that there bn< C b ufiv ftf 
all things , this fills him with folicitude for the time tuaumei.wudnjo 
his heart is gnaw'd on perpetually by fear, of 'death* fi p rntp vor 
other Calamity, and hath no repofe or paufe of bis anaietfihutmn 
fleefi. What? Do Men think of nothing but wbatCabminr n mj 
befal them ? And muff they needs perpetually perplex thodfalncs 
with the fear of future Evils? Thole who wore callddMjBjtf 
fhers in former tidies, thought it pofiiMe for fitch* wbodhttolH 
God and Providence, not to live under foch perpetmd dmddty. 
But what follows ? Thus perpetual fear always nccampmtfihmftidtti- 
kind in the ignorance of Caufes, as it waterin' the dafagpigkmemls 
have for ebjeft fomething j ami therefore when there iuhttkiurte 
be fedn, there to* nothing to atcufe, either ef their goodUrenod 'For- 
tune, but fbme power or agent mvifihle. Thence the 'Pnrtpfiddt Shut 
the Gods were firft created by human Fear } which being fi pd k rn of 
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the many Gods of the Gentiles , is very true. But how come we 
from the Qualities of Human Nature to fall upon the Gods of the 
4 Gentiles? TThe Qucftion was, Whyt it is in Mankind which in- 
clines them to believe a God ? the Anfwer is, That Fear made the 
Gods of the Gentiles. What is that to all Mankind ? Suppofe 
there Had been no fuch faying among the Toets, nor fuch Gods 
among theGentiles, the Queftion Hill remains, whence comes Man- 
kind to apprehend a Deity ? Doth it all eome from a vain fuperfti- 
tious Fear, fuch as Men have in the dark of they know not what*, 

And becaufc they fee nothing, they imagin fame Invijible Tower? 

Is this the true ground of the Seed of Religion in Mens Minds? If 
fo, then there is no ground in Reafon to believe a God, but only 
an ignorant fuperftitious Fear. 

Not fo, faith Mr. Hobbes. But the acknowledgment of one God y 
Eternaf, Infinite and Omnipotent , may more eajuy be derived from 
the defire Men ha ve to know the Caufes of Natural Bodies , and their 
feveral virtues and operations , than from the fear of what was to 
befall them in time to come. What is the meaning of this? The 
acknowledgment of one God may be more eafdy derived. See. If hehad 
meant fincerely, lie would not have laid, That it may be more eafily 
derived, hut that no tolerable account can be given of thole things 
any other way. But we are to obferve,' That he makes Ignorance and 
Fear to be the general Seeds of Religion in Mankind : fo that this Ac- 
knowledgment of one God doth not come from the Seed of Religion, but 
only from Mens being puzzled about a feries of Caufes. i£r, its he 
goeson, he that from any Ejfeft he fees come topafs, jhouldreaf onto the \ 

next and immediate Caufe thereof and fromthencetothe Caufe of that 
Canfe,andfbmgebimfdf profoundly in the purfuitofCaufes-, JhaUatlajl 
came to this (oven as the Heathen Thilofophers confefs’d) one firft Mo- 
varj tbapiis a Firji and an Eternal Caufepf all things , which is that 
which Mpn mean by the name of God. This feems a plain confeflion 
that Reafon mull carry Men to the owning a Firft and an Eternal 
CaufeofaU things. And is not Reafon a Peculiar Quality in Man- 
kind ? How then comes the Seeds of Religion not to be plac’d therein? 
but tn Ignorance and Fear ? And he after faith, That the Natural 
Seed of Religion lies in thefe four things ; Opinion of Gbofts, Igno- 
rance of fecond Caufes , Devotion towards what Men fear , and 
taking things cafualfor prdgnofticsi How comes the Natural Rea- 
■ Mankind to be left out? If by that Men may be convinc'd 
of a Firft and Eternal Caufe of things , doth not that dtfpofe Men 
to a fear and reverence towards a Divine Maiefty? And is not 
that Religion ? Then the heft and trueft Seed of Religion lies in 
that which moft difpofeth the Mind to fear God. What is the 
meaning then, that the Seed of Religion i9 plac’d by him in things 
without Reafon ? If Men by Reafon are brought to own or ac- 
kmwledg one God Eternal, Infinite, Omnipotent •, doth not the feme 
Reafon oblige them to pay him that Reverence, and Fear, and 
Duty, yrhich is owing to nim ? Therefore by this Seed of Religion, 
be realty can mean nothing but an inclination to Superftition. And 
to. this pufp o fc he (peaks in the conclufion of the foregoing Cha- 
pttr. And this Fear of things invijible, is the Natural Seed of that 
which every one in bmfejf calleth Religion * ■ aqtd in them that fear 
or worjbip that power odm wifi than- they do, Superftition. Here is 
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a notable diitinition found out between Religion and S ;iperjht:on 
the former is the good word a Man gives to himfelf* the orher the 
Nickname he befthws on thole who differ from hint Bat in go- 4 
neral, Religion and Superjlition are the fame thing to him. Unicis 
a difference be found out from the allowance of one, and not of the 
uviatb.m, other. So he faith in another place : Fear of pouter invifible feign' d 
cl. 6 p. i6. by tke Minch or imagin'd from tales publicly allow' dy is Religion not 
allow'd) Super ft it ion. So that what is feign’d and allow’d is Reli- 
gion } and what is not allow’d is Superjlition. So that the worlhip 
of the Heathen Gods, being from Tales publicly allow'd) was Re- 
ligion and not Superjlition : and the Chrijiian worjhip under the Per- 
fecution, was Superjlition and not Religion. No, lath Mr. Hobbes. 
When the power imagin'd is fuch as we itnagin , that is true Religion. 
How can it be true Religion) if Religion be a fear of a power ima- 
gined by the Mind) or from tales publicly allow'd ? For if this be 
Religion in general, true Religion muff be a true Fiction) areal G?i- 
m<xra) an allow’d piece of Nonfcnfe. But when the power is fuch 
as we imagin it) then) faith he, it is true Religion. But if it were 
a power imagined to be fuch as the Law makes it) is not that true 
Religion ? And if it contradicts what is lb eltablilh’d, can this be 
according to Mr. Hobbes' s true Religion ? Then it follows, that ‘ 
the diltinCtion doth not arife from the ‘Public Allowance or Dif- 
allowance. For if it be pofiible for the Civil Power to difallow 
the worlhip of the true God, (as we know it hath too frequently 
happen’d) is fuch worlhip being difallow’d true Religion ? If it 
be, then it is impoflible the other Ihould be true, that Religion is 
taken from the Public Allowance) and Super ftition from the Difi 
allowance But they who put in fome expreffions only for a difeuife 
and concealment, know well enough that they contradict them- 
felves s and they know their friends will allow them in it, as long 
as the true meaning may be underftood by them : and the fzfetl way 
of inftilling Atheil'm is by writing contradictions, i. e. by feeming 
at fome times to own a God, but by the whole ieries of the Dil- 
courfe to overthrow his Being-, as a mere fancy of an invifible 
Power rais’d by a predominant fear. But hereby we fee that Fear 
prevails lo much on fuch Men, that they dare not fpeak confi- 
dently-, which is very unbecoming Philofophers. As the grofa 
Hypocrify of Vanmus before his dilcoVery, .and the moll lervile 
Le/caioper Flatteries and Importunities of Theophile in France , did lhew how t 
<U muc ^ the power of Fear may fway in thole who have no Religion, 
,i 7 . f ' ( which may be allow’d in them.) But how comes Fear to be made* 
out to be the feed of Religion in Mankind? This a true Difciplei 
Traci. The- to the Leviathan) in the Preface to his Book, hath undertaken 
oiog. Font, to make out more fully than Mr. Hobbes had done* and there- 1 
fore ought co be confider’d in this place. When Men , faith he,!, 
are under any great dijlrefs) and fee not the way out of its their an- 1 
xiety and fear makes them all like Men diftr aided) and ask any one's f 
help) which at another time they would defpife : fo we find it as t9 » 
Religion when they are in great trouble) they run to their prayers •, ■ 
and when they are over) their devotion is foon cool'd ■, as he mftances • 
in Alexander, and might have done in many others. But what is all 
this to the proof of the main Point? That Men arc too prone to 
Super ftition , efpccially under calamities, there is no quell: ion. Bur 
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it is a mod unfcafonablc fuppolition, that all Religion is nothing, 
elfe blit Snperfiition-, which Men take up only when they are at 
their wits end. But if there be a God and Providence, as we find 
both the bed ' Phtlofophcrs allerted, and the dronged Reafon prove 
it-, then whatever Mens condition be as to this World, there is 
the fame ground in Reafon for a due reverence and wordiip to be 
pay'd to him. But it is a very bad way of arguing againd all Re- 
ligion, becaufe of fome Mens extravagant Supcrdition. Some Men 
have run mad with Superftition. t What follows? Therefore all 
Religion ismadnefs ? Where lies any color in the Argument? Some 
have been mad through an excels of Love-, therefore all Love is 
Madncfs? No; but - we mud inquire into the proper objects and 
degrees of Love; whereof fome are allowable, and fome not.. 

So here in the pafllon of Fear; there is a violent, foolilh* ungo- 
vernable Fear-, but may there not be a prudent, wife and rea- 
fonable Fear? It is madnels and folly in great didredes to run to 
what cannot help us-, but is it lb to make our addredes to a Being 
infinitely wile and powerful, who alone can do it? Here lies the 
fundamental midake of thelc Men, they would have it taken for 
granted, that there is no God nor Providence, arfd then they, cry 
out upon the foolilh Fear and Superdition of Mankind : but they 
cannot deny that if our foundations be true, Religion is a wife and 
reafonable thing in Mankind; as it is an owning our Creatdr by a 
folemn fubmilllon to him, and invocation of his help, and depen- 
dence upon his Providence. Let any Man in his wits {let his con- 
dition as to this World be what it will) deny that it is reafonable 
for him to be govern’d by one infinitely wifer and better than him- 
fclf. If his condition be profperous, he hath more reafon to be 
thankful ; if it be troublefomc, he hath more reafon to be patient* 
becaule God knows bed both how to fupport him under it, and to 
deliver him out of it. But if there be no God nor Providcncey he 
hath nothing but the milerablc comfort of necedity: But , didnotthe 
multitude of Gods in the Gentile World come from their ignorant and 
fuperflitious Fear , as Mr. Hobbes hath at large fhew'd? Truly he 
needed not to have taken fo much pains to prove a thing which no 
body denies. But what then ? The Gentiles feign’d a great many 
Gods from their fuperditious Fear, therefore there is no God but 
what is the ede& of Fear. Is this good arguing? But they fan- 
cied powers invifible which were only in their own imaginations. 
Therefore there is no Invifible power but what depends upon Ima- 
tion. Can fuch Men pretend to Reafon, who talk at this rate? 

But thofe invifible powers they took to be Spirits , and that they were 
incorporeal , or immaterial , which are words of a contradictory fignl- 
fication. This is news, -and ought to have been prov’d in lome 
meal'ure, lincc the bed Philofbphers who underdood contradi- 
ctions never thought fo, as I have fhew’d already. But thofe who 
by their meditation arrive to the ackowledgment of one Infinite , 
Omnipotent , Eternal God, chofe rather to confefs he is incompre- 
henfible and above their Underftanding , than to define his Nature 
by Spirit incorporeal , and then confefs their definition to be unin- 
telligible. Do any that believe God to be an Immaterial Snbfiance , 
confefs this to be unintelligible ? I rather believe that they think 
a Material God to be unintelligible as being inconfident with the 
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Divine Perfe&ions. And altho’ they acknowledg that what is In- 

finite , is fo far incomprchenfible •, yet they may have clear and di- 
ftind conceptions of a Firfi and Eternal Caufe-> which is endued 
with Infinite Perfe&ions. And this is not only attributed to him 
as a Title of Honor with a pious intention : but from the true lenfc of 
their Minds, as to fuch Attributes which arc proper to God. 
Mr. Hobbes When Mr. Hobbes was charg’d with introducing Atheifm by de- 
C &fp' r 'o’ n y m & Immaterial or Incorporeal Subfiances , he undertook to defend 
liimlelfi not only becaufe we fay God is incomprehensible , but be- 
p. 3 *. caufe the notion of an Incorporeal Subftance came from Plato and Ari- 
ftotle , who rniftook thofe thin inhabitants of the Brain they fee 
in fleepfor fo many incorporeal Men ■> and yet allow them motion , which 
is proper only to things Corporeal. Before he feem’d only to fay, That 
the ignorant fuperftitious People entertain’d this notion of Spirits 
or invifible powers being only' Creatures of the Brain like the images 
in fleep: but now it feems Plato and Arifiotle were no wifer, and 
that we receive it from them. But I- have made it appear that the 
difference of Mind and Matter was before them •, and that not by 
mere fancy, but by invincible Reafbn : becaufe otherwife there could 
be no fucn thing as the Motion and Difpofition of Matter in fuch 
a manner, as we fee it in the World. And this was the ground 
which thofe Phftofophers went upon j who were as little given to 
be impos’d upon by their dreams, as any before or fince their time. 
And it is a ftrange confidence in any Man to think to bear down 
the general fenfe of the moll Philofophical part of Mankind, with 
bare laying, that an Immaterial Subftance implies a contradi&ion. 
f. 33; But he offers to prove it, after an extraordinary manner 3 For , faith 

he, it is in Englifh, fomething that without a body fiands under — * 
Stands under what ? Will you fay> under Accidents ? Ridiculous ! 
did Plato or Arifiotle ufe the word Subftance ? And when it came 
to be us’d, the word fignify’d the fame with Being} and fo tfjejcft 
is quite loft. Such pitiful things as thefe mud pafs for Wit and 
Philolophy with fome Men. 

But to proceed with Mr. Hobbes ; After he hath reckon’d up 
the many follies which the Gentiles fell into by their fuperftitious 
Fear, he concludes in this manner. So eafy are Men to be drawn 
to believe any thing from fuch as ha ve got credit with them , and 
can with gentlenefs and dexterity take hold of their Ignorance and 
Fear. Still we meet with nothing but the refult of Ignorance and 
Fear in the Gentile World. We do not deny that Religion was 
exceedingly corrupted among them -, but we affirm, that the true 
foundations of Religion were kept up among Men of UnderAand- 
ing-, as fully appears by the Difcourfcs of Socrates , Plato , Xeno- 
phon^ Arifiotle , Cicero , &c. Why are their. Reafons never fo much 
as mention’d, and nothing thought worth inlifting upon, but only- 
the grols fuperftitions and follies of the People? This doth nor: 
look like fair dealing with Mankind j to reprefent only the meaneft. 
deero it and moft deform’d parts, and to conceal what any ways tended to 
Nat.Dror. c j ie honor of them, and of Religion. Cicero dealt with Mankind 
in this matter in a much more ingenuous and candid manner. He 
doth not conceal the follies either of the People or of the Philo - 
fophers about their Gods-, bur then he fets down all the Argu- 
ments for God and Providence, and urges, them with all his force. 

And 
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And in other places he owns the general confent of Mankind , as Cic.de Leg . 
to the efteem and worfliip of a Divind Nature: which he is far tuj c .i. ■*. 
from imputing to Mens Ignorance and Fear j but he faith* it is the if. 
voice of Nature it felf Nay he goes fo far as to fay, * that there * Quid c. 
is nothing more evident to any one that looks up to the Heavens, than 
that there is a moft excellent Mind , by which thefe things are go- apemun, 
vern'd. •f And he quefiions , whether it be more evident that the Sun 
jhines. At what another rate doth that excellent Orator fpeak of cum* c«. 
Human Nature , with refpeft to Religion, than our modern preten- ,um fcl P ff - 
ders to Philofophy ? Nay ^ Sextus Empiricus himfelf fets down the kfthquT 
Arguments fairly which prove the Being of Go <&\ Was; The Confent contem- 
of Mankind i the Order of the World-, the abfur dities o f Afheifm, and „ u a ' m 

the weaknefs of the Arguments for it. Which he doth largely infift effe aii-™ 
• upon-, and di ftinguifhes between the common errors of thepeople, and Nu - 

the Natural Arguments of Mankind, with the conferit or the wifeft fontiin* 
and fharpeft Men among them; as ‘Pythagoras, Efbpodocles, the mentis 
Ionic Philofophers ( from Anaxagoras ) Socrates, ‘Plato , Ariftotle, 
and the Stoics. And, faith he, //* we inquired after an objelt of ve n*/. 
fight, we would rely mofi on thofe who faw befi or after a found, - 

on thofe of the quickcft hearing : fo in matters of fpeculation, the opt- duWtet? 1 " 
nion of Philofophers ought moft to be regarded. Which he never {““d.fcne 
anfwers when he fets down the Arguments on die other fide; ™rnro* 
which are chiefly thofe of Catneades againft the Stoics, who laid id em sol 
themfelves open by feme Htpothefes Or their own. lu/fitd'u- 

But Mr. Hobbes tells us, That the firft Founders and Legiflators bitarc pof- 
Common^wealths among the Gentiles took great care to keep the 
People in obedience and peace ) arid to that end pretended to Re- WiUo e- 
iselutiOn fOr their Laws : arid preferib'd Ceremonies, and Supplica- videntius ? 
items, and Sacrifices, &c. by which they were to believe the an- fst' xtMS 
ger of the Gods might be appeas'd. Attd thus the Religion of tmpir. a 
the Gentiles 'was a part of their Policy. Who goes about to 
deny this? or to juftify the vain pretenfcs to Revelation among * 39 ’ 
feme of the ancient Legiflators, befides Numa Pompilius , wfforti 
* Diodorus Siculus takes care to preferve the memory of, as of Mnenis , 
as he calls him, the firft Legiflator in Egypt j who pretended to 
have his Laws from the God Hermes: but this feems fo have been 
a miftake for Menes , whofe Counfellor Hermes was : his others 
are, Minos of Creet , Lycurgus at Sparta, Zathamuftes (as he calls 
him) among the Arimafpi, Zamolxis among the Get a-, and among 
the reft he reckons Mofes , who had his Laws from the God Ido. 

No queftion ‘Diodorus Sictihis believ’d all alike-, but I hope to dm. sic. 
fliew the mighty difference between Mofes and the reft in the fbl- 
lowing Difcourfes. But here I am only to confidcr the force of 
the Argument. Thefe Gentile Legiflators did pretend Revelation 
when they had it not, only with a defigft to deceive the People. Doth 
it hence follow, that there is no inch thing as Religion but that 
ft is only a Tfick made ufe of by cunning Legiflators to draw the 
People' the better to Obedience? Now I think the Argument 
'holds the other way. For, if the People were not before well 
^etfiiaded of the truth of Religion in general, this Argument would 
have no force at all upon them. For, let us fuppofe a People al- 
together unacquainted with Religion, or Uncertain of the truth of 
it, to be dealt with, by feme cunning Legiflator; and he comes 
* and 
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and tells them, he had brought them an excellent Body of Laws* 
which he had by Revelation from God} what would this fignify. 
to a People that were poflefs’d with Mr. Hobbes' s Notion or In- 
vifible ‘Powers that were only Fancies , fuch as appear in a ‘Dream 
or a Glafs ; would they be at all pcrfuaded by fuch an Argument 
to obedience? No} but they would rather look on him as an Im- 
poftor, that went about to deceive them in the grofleft manner 
which would raife an invincible prejudice again ft them. But, faith 
Mr. Hobbes * they had the Original feeds of Religion* viz. Ignorance 
and Fear , and upon thefe fuch Legiflat or s did work. But he cau 
never make it out, that ever there was a People poflefs’d with fuch 
Ignorance and Fear * but they had a notion of a Deity among them 
before fuch Legiflators appearing*, and all the advantage they had, 
was from fuch an antecedent Belief of a God> then indeed it was 
no hard matter for fuch Legiflators to impoie upon them} but 
without it, the fuppofitionisunreafonable. But Mr. Hobbes faith, 
that Men in the dark are afraid of Invifible Powers. Astho’ there 
were no more to be faid for the Being of God and Providence, 
than for ftories of Hob-goblins and this lies at the bottom of all his 
Difcourfe. Wherein he contradicts the common Senfe and Reafon 
of Mankind, who have agreed in the Notion and belief of a Dei- 
ty, and that as I have fhew’d from Socrates and Xenophon* as well 
a? others in the eldeft and beft Ages* even of the Gentile World, 
shyf.t.io. But Mr. Hobbes faith, where he fp^aks his Mind more freely, 

*• '* that there is no Argument from Natural Reafon doth prove that 
the World had its beginning from God i and yet he faith, there is 
no Argument to prove a Deity but from the Creation. So that all 
proof of a Goa in point of Reafon, muft be deftroy’d by him. 
This he knew was objected againft him * and the Anfwer he gives 
Mr. Hobbes is, That there are no Arguments from Natural Reafon, except 
the Creation * that have not made it more doubtful to many than 
it was before: and therefore his opinion is, that this matter is 
to be left to the Law to determin. A very philofophical An- 
fwer ! But why doth not the Argument from the Creation hold, 
when himfeif had laid, that from the feries of Caufes there muft be 
one fir ft Mover , i. e. a Firft and an Eternal Caufe of all things 
But that came in by the by, to avoid odium in a Book for all Per- 
fons reading } but m his Philofophical Difcourfes * he doth not 
allow this Argument to hold. For what reafon? Becauft* faith he, 
it only proves * that a Man's Mind cannot go on in infinitum * but he 
muft flop fomewbere, and at laft he grows weary* and knows not 
whether he Jbould go on farther or riot. And is this all the force of 
the Argument from the Creation ? What becomes now of the Ar- 
gument from the Mechanical. Contrivance of the Human Body, 
which he laid, was fo clear a proof of a wife Maker , that he mu ji- 
be faid to be without a Mind* that did not affert that it was made 
by one ? And this is in one of his Philofophical Treatifes , pub- 
blifhed after the other} but in his Vindication of himfeif,- he ju- 
ftifies the former paflage * only he faith, except the Creation. So 
that he knew not well what to fay in this matter, but only to keep 
himfeif. out of danger, he was refov’d to fubmit to the Law. But 
that is not our Point : and why did he not go about to take off 
the Argument from the wife Contrivance of things * which ought 
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to go along with the other ? But he knew it was far eafier to 
darken an Argument, wherein Eternity and Infinity is concern’d; 
and fo from thence would infer that in the feries of Caufes Man- 
Mind are only puzzled and not convinced. But why, I pray, muft 
a Man’s Mind^/w ever in the fearch of Caufes , as not knowing 
whether he may go on or not ? Can any thing be plainer in common' 
reafbn, than that in the order of Caufes a Man muft go on till he 
arrive at a firft Caufe? What fhould make a Man to flop here; 
for he fees he muft go on till he comes at a firft? No; faith Mr. 
HobbeSi A firft Caufe is infinite , and whatever is infinite is above 
our conception , and fo we are loft. But that is running from the - 
order of Caufes to the nature of the objed, which is a thing of 
another confideration. 

But he faith yet farther, That the Argument from motion doth 
only prove an eternity of motion , and not an eternal firft Mover ; 
becaufe as nothing can be mov’d from it felf, fo whatfoever gives 
motion muft be firft mov’d. But all this depends upon the fup- 
pofition that there is nothing in the Univerfe but Body; and if 
that be granted, his Argument holds: but ifi there be Mind diftind 
from Body, and can give motion to it, there is not fo much as the 
color of reafon in this Argument. And fo much in anfwer to the 
Second Atheiftical Pretenfe. 

The Third Atheiftical Pretenfe to be confiderM, is, That there 
is no fuch common confent of Mankind , as to God and Providence , 
as was afferted by the Ancients , and is ftill by the defenders of Re- 
ligion} for upon the late P>if cover ies whole Nations have been found 
without any fenfe of God or Religion. This is a thing very fit to 
be inquir’d into, with more care than hath been yet us’d about it : 
for, ailtho’ we do not ground the truth of Religion merely upon 
fuch a general confent; but upon thofe Arguments which the wifer 
part of Mankind hath infifted upon; of which I have given fome 
account in the foregoing Difcourfe: yet fuch an univerfal confent 
doth manifeftlv fhew that there is nothing repugnant to the com- 
mon fenfe of Mankind in it; nothing that looks like a Trick or 
Impofture, which could never fo univcrfally prevail as this hath 
jdone; efpecially among the more fenfible and civiliz’d part of 
Mankind. 

But for our better underftanding this Matter, it will be necef- 
faiT to lay down fome general Obfervations. 

That we have reafon to diftinguifh the more Brutijh and Savage i* 
People, from the mortTraliable and Reafonable ; becaufe it is pof- 
fible for Mankind by an affeded and univerfal negled of all kind 
of Inftrudion, to degenerate almoft to the nature of Brutes. But 
furely fuch are not fit to be brought in for the inftances of what 
naturally belongs to Mankind : which we ought to judge of by 
a due meafure, i. e. by fuch as neither want natural capacity, nor 
are profefs’d Savages, nor have the improvements of the moft civi- 
lized People. There are two forts of brutifh People in the World, 
whole fenfe in thefe matters is not much to be regarded, (i.) Such 
as have very little of common Humanity left among them; fuch as 
Acofta deferibes the Urosy who were fuch dull and brutijh People , Acofta «f 
that they did not thinkthemfelves Men } and fuch are the Caffres or 'j* 
Hottentots , at the Cape of Good hope 3 who by the laft Account we 
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have of therii remain as Bejtial and Sordid as ever j infomuch that 
the Author who was among them, faith, That if there be any me- 
dium between Men and Beajls , they lay in the faireft claim to that 
fpecies. And fuch are the Caigua of Paraguaria (of whom after- 
wards.) (1.) Such as exprefs open contempt and defiance of Laws 
as well as Religion, as the Chichimeca in the Northern part of A- 
tnerica , who are laid to have lived without any Government as well 
as Religion •, (mlefs that they offer the firft wild Beaft they catch 
to the Sun) and 10 Acofta defefibes fome other Savages among 
them-, viz. without King , Law , God, or Reafon: Thole of Brap 
are faid to be without Faithy without Law, without a Kings and 
the Savages of Canada are deferib’d after the fame manner. So 
that if any Argument can be drawn from fuch againft Religion, 
it will as well hold againft Law and Civil Government. 

De Lact lnd. Qccid . /. i.c. 12. 

We muft not judg by light informations of mere Strainers, and 
Perfons look’d on as Enemies which is the cafe of the Inhabitants 
of the Southern IJlands , which we have only from Seamen who 
landed upon them, and were fuppos’d to come with an ill defign; 
whofe Accounts muft be very imperfe& and partial. But in Lt 
Mair's Account we only read, that they could obferve no Offices of 
Religion among them: And Schouten to the fame purpofeof the In- 
habitants of Horn IJland (as they call it) not far from New Gui- 
neas but they feem'd, he faith, to live Idee the Birds of the Air > 
without any care , upon the fruits of the Earth. But no certainty 
can be grounded upon fuch Obfervations. Nor can we build any 
thing upon the Want of Religion in places notvet fully dtihortfU 
as wnat is faid by fome of the People of Tedfo or Jeffs: For die 
firft Account given of it was from the Jeftiit Fronim, who liv’d 
long in Japan ; and he deferibes it as a Country of Savage*; and 
he faith, that they have no other Religion but the vmfbiP of the 
Heavens. And fo Diodorus Siculus faith, the fight cf toe heavens, 
was that which brought Men firft to Divine worjbips and he doth 
not attribute it to Ignorance and Fear, but to Admirations and 
therefore fix’d on the Sun and Moon as their chief Gods ; which 
was the moft prevailing Idolatry in the world. But front hence we 
are not to infer that they believ’d no God above them;- but they 
thought he that was above them was above their fetvice: but 
their vifible worfhip they thought ought to be pay’d to Jfccfe 
vifible Gods, as hath been already obferv’d of the old Greeks 
and Diodorus Siculus faith the lame of the Egyptians. But qs to 
thefe People of Tedfo we find the firft Account of theft was, d»at 
they were a very Savage ‘People , but had fuch kind of lUbfeian as 
moft ancient Idolaters had : fince that time, there hath bettt 00 
exa£t Account given of them*, the beft we have is from ftotDntsb 
Caron , who was Refident in Japan , frith only that this tip- 
ple are brutijhs and that the Japonefe could never make offiM 
difeovery of the Country s which is parted fromjapsui ijf 4 JMP* °f 
the Sea , where it bounds on vaft Mountains and Dejb&i&fidfdt 
the common paffage is by ferrying over. If this be truC| ** 1 
paflage by Land beyond that Arm of the Sea, and fo %gftf» isone 
Continent With it, which extends in probability to tifcKotdpn 
parts of America: For in the Account of the Dutch Emkdffi to 
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Japan-, AJD. 1641. we are told, That in the Treaty between tljc 
Japonefe Agent Syvoan and the 'Dutch , he produc’d a Map of rlbu.'&L 
thofe parts agreeable to what Caron had faid s and they obferve that p. 17. 
JeTo as in it of a vaft extent-, and reach'd to North America, 
without any Streight of Anian.. Martinius makes no doubt, that Martin. 
Japan was inhabited from Eajt Tartary, as well as by a Colony from tnm.Aff. 
Chinas which he proves from their Cuftoms and Language but p- 170. 
he thinks they came over the Water-, or at leaf over the Ice , for he 
faith, there are fever e Winters there. But he faith withal, that the Martin. 
Chinefe do make Jeffo a part of Tartary, and that it is joyn'd with AtUs t- xl 
the Province of Niuthan and Yupi. F- Couplet agrees with Mar- 
tinius, that Japan was peopled from Tartary and he faith, they Couplet 
have a Chronology of their Kings for 660 years before Chnjl 
and long before that the Northern Tartars took poffcffion of Ja- Con&c.* 
pan. So that the People of Tejfo and Japan are of the fame Ori- °f*r-p-8u 
ginal. In the Dutch Account of Terlfo printed by Thevenot , in 
the fecond Part of his Colle&ions, (which was taken from a Ship 
which went upon the Coafts of that Country and People) we have 
a more favorable Defcription both of the Country and jP eople only 
it is faid, that they do not love to take pains, have little Govern- 
ment or Religion but they obferv’d fome Superftitious Brattices 
among them. And what exa& Account could be expe&ed from 
fuch, who went not thither to acquaint thcmfelves either with the 
Country or their Religion, but to find a paflage farther that way ? 

That it is no certain rule that the People have no Religion, be- 5. 
caufe Strangers cannot find any fet times and places of worfhip 
among them. Fof this was a Principle among many Nations, 
that the Supreme God was to be worfhip’d only by a£t s of the Minds 
and that external worfhip was only for lefler Deities. And Triga- TrigauU* 
tius (or rather Riccius, who lived a long time in China) gives this 
Account of the Religion of that ancient and famous Kingdom, sm*s,c.\ 9 . 
That at fir ft they own'd the Supreme God, Lord of Heaven but 
afterwards they came to worfhip inferior Deities and this, he faith, 
he took out of their mo ft ancient Annals and Books of Wifdom, which 
he faith, did not in refpett to Religion and Morality, come jhort of 
the beft Bhilofophers of Greece. He affirms, that the Seif of the 
Learned, as he calls them, did ftill worfhip one God, becaufe all in- 
ferior things are preferved and governed by him but that they gave 
an inferior worfhip to Spirits under him. They are filent about the . 
beginning of things, as out of their knowledg but there are fome of 
no fuch reputation , that talk their own vain Dreams , to which little 
regard is given. But Martinius hath given fome account of thefe Martiii. 
Notions among them s fome would have all by chance, others held Sime - 
the eternity of the World. He faith, that their ancient Books fpeak 
of the fupreme Governor of Heaven and Earth-, and altho’ they have 
not a proper name for God, yet he confefles they have fuch as ex- 
prefs his Authority and Government of the World. Bartoli faith, BarMli 
they are extremely miftaken who charge this Learned Se£t with A- Hifi.Afut. 
theifm, becaufe they have no Temples , nor public ceremonies ofwor- 
fhip for him-, betfiufe they apprehend that the fupreme God is to be 
folemnly worjhip'd only by him that is fupreme among them. And Magaiiians 
Magaillans who was well acquainted with the Court of China, and 
died there aboilt 20 years fince, gives this account of Divine wor- ( h. xl . 
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fhip, that at Pckim there is a Temple , called the Temple of Heaven-) 
wherein there is a very large . Cupolo fupported by 82 pillars , wherein 
the Emperor himfelf offers facrifice on the day of the Winter Solftice , 
with great folemnity and humility ; and another wherein he doth the 
fame 'at the Summer Solftice: Before which , he faith, they obferve a 
ftriCt Faflfor three days. He inquired of one of their learned Men , 
what they meant by this foletnn worjhip of Heaven; whether it was 
• diretted to the material Heaven ? He anfwer'd that they took Hea- 
ven not only for the vifible Heaven , but for the Creator and Go- 
vernor of all things ; and that at the four feafons of the year their 
Emperor did offer facrifice in Temples on purpofe , not to the Crea- 
tures , but to the fpiritual Heaven. F. Couplet faith, That by the 
ancient cuftom of China, the Emperor only facrifice d to the King of 
Heaven , as often as there was great occafion for it. And that if 
he were in a progrefs) he did it upon the Hills and Mountains. And 
by the laft account we have from China , we find the fame cuftom 
is kept up at Pekim by the prefent Emperors , fince the conqueft of 
China. Now it were very unreafonable to infer, that there is no 
Religion or Worlhip of the Supreme Being in China , becaufe it 
is not commonly pra&is’d-, fince according to their Notion of 
Ceremonies, wherein they arc the niceft People in the World, 
they think none ought to perform Worlhip to the Supreme in 
Heaven, but he who is their Supreme upon Earth. 

' Another thing we are to obferve in palling our judgment, whe- 
ther Nations have any Religion among them, is to have a care of 
trufting too much to the Sayings of known and profefs’d Enemies 
but as much as may be we ought to take the Opinion of the molt 
free and difinterefs’d Perfons, who have convers’d among them on 
the account of Religion. This I intend chiefly with refoeft to the 
Spaniards accounts of the Weft-Indies-) when their defign was to 
enflave the poor Indians ; for then they made*it their bufinels to 
blacken them as much as pofllble, by reprelenting them as a People 
without any fenfe of God or Religion , or any Virtues belonging to 
Human Nature. But the contrary appears from the firft, themoft 
impartial and the lateft Accounts we have of them, from fuch as have 
been converfant among them, upon the account of Religion. 

In the firft Account we have of the Difcoveries of the Weft- 
Indies) we find that when Columbus came to the Iflands of Hifpa- 
■ niola and Cuba) he foon found that they worjhip' d the Sun and 
Moon) and the Heavens , but could not then dif cover what other Dei- 
ties they worjhip' d: which Refer Martyr Angler ius underftands both 
of the Natives and of the Caribbians , who were Savages and very 
troublefom to them. And he tells a remarkable Story of one of 
the Natives coming to Columbus at Cuba , being a Man of 80 years; 
of age, and defir’d to dilcourle with him by an Interpreter. The 
fubftance of it was, That he underftood that he with his jhip had 
given a great difturbance to the Natives , and bad him to conftder y 
that after death there were two paffages for fouls ; the one dark and 
dreadful for thofe who were troublefom to Mankind , the other plea - 
font and delightful for thofe who promote the pease and welfare of 
'People ; and if heconjider'd that every Man was to receive according 
to his actions after death) he would give over being fo nneafy to them. 
Columbus took the Advice very well, and pretended that they only 
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came to a (Tift them againft the Savages and Cannibals , and would 
hurt none of them j which the old Man was fo pleas’d with, that 
as old as he was, he faid he was ready to go with him in fo good 
a defign. Was there any thing that favor’d of Barbarifm or Irre- 
ligion in this Difcourfc, or what would not become a good Chri- 
ftian to lay? Befides, the lame Author commends their way of 
living far beyond what the Spaniards brought among them (as ap- 
pear’d by Columbus his own fuffering for checking their enormities.) 

They enjoy'd the profits of the Earth in common without any divifion 
or property , having 'enough for every family s and none fuffer'd but 
fuch as injur'd others 5 and without Laws and Judges, they did what 
was right. This was a great Charafter from one who was parti- 
cularly intrufted in the Affairs and Cpuncil of the Indies , ana had 
all the Accounts fent to him, out of which he fram’d his 'Decades. 

They thought , as he laith, that contentment lay in a little compafs ; 
and they had more than they knew what to do with. To the lame 
purpole Lerius gives an account of a Conference he had with a her. aft. 
Brafilian old Man about Trade. I pray , faid he, why do your * 
Countrymen take fo much pains to come hither for our Wood? Have jj. 
they not enough for fuel ? Yes, faid Lerius , but your Brafil-wood is 
of great advantage to them in Trade , by which they grow very rich. 

Very well, faith he, and when they are fo rich do they not die as 
other Men do? Tfiid whither then go all thefe riches? To their 
Children or Relations. Then faid the poor Brafilian, your Country- 
men are a company of great fools ( ' in figniter fatui.j For why jhould 
they under go fo much toil and danger byfea and land, to get that which 
they muft part with when they die ; and for the fake of thofe Chil- 
dren, who might live as contentedly without thofe riches ? Do not 
you think that we love our Children as well as you, but we are con- 
tented that the fame Earth which nourifh'd us, will do as much for 
them ? Thefe barbarous Bralilians, laith Lerius, will rife up in judg- 
ment againft too many Chriftians. To the lame purpofe, he laith, 
one of the Natives of ‘Peru difeours’d the Spaniards who took 
lo much pains to get their Gold and faid, They were the froth of 
the fea, reftlefs and uneafy j who might with far lefs- trouble get a 
fubfiftence at home. Thefe things I mention to ihew, that thele 
People were far enough from wanting Senfe and Capacity when 
the Spaniards came among them* and feem’d to have a much truer 
notion of the happinefs of human Life than they had. 

But to fhew how far they were from being without Religion at 
that time, we have an Account by Benzo (who liv’d a great while 
in the Weft-Indies, upon their firft Difcovery) of an Oracle among 
them, which foretold the Spaniards a conliderable time before. Bmzotift, 
For the Cachiqui and Bohitii , (j. e: their Great Men and B Hefts) f°p‘Ortu 
told Columbus, That in the time of the Father of their prefent *' c " 8 ‘ 
King , he and another King had a great Mind to under ft and what 
would happen after their time-, and to that end refolv'd to apply them- 
felves to their Zemes (the Gods they worlhip’d) in an extraordinary 
manner, by fafting q days together in a moft fad and mournful condition. • 

And then they receiv’d that Oracle - t upon which they .made a moft 
doleful Song, which they repeated at certain times but now they 
found things happen’d to them juft as they were foretold. The 
fame Benzo informs us, that a|ter Columbus dilcover’d the Conti- c*;. ij, 
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ncnt, the lllands were loon left by the Spaniards in hopes of greater 
gains) and finding they could not manage the Nations a$ they de- 
fied, the fent Perfons on purpofe. to make the worft reprefenta- • 
tion pofilblc of them, that they might have an Ediff to condemn 
them to perpetual fiavery. And therein they charge them with, all 
manner of vices* but as to Religion, they only accule them of 
Idolatry. But, if they had found any luch thing as Atheifm and 
lrreligion among them, they would have been fure not to have^ 
conceal’d that. 

Job. de Laet in his Defcription of the Iflc of Cuba , faith. That 
the Inhabitants there had no Temple , no Sacrifices, no Religion. 
Which 1 could not but wonder at*, the account being fo different 
from that of the firft Difcovercrs, who muff certainly know belt 
what Religion they had among them : but in probability he fol- 
lowed the'later Spaniards , who give the word accounts of them, 
to juftify the mod inhuman cruelties which were us’d againft them. 

. For Benzo faith, That of two millions of Natives in Hilpaniola, 
there were left not above ifo in his time * and the like defolation 
was made in Cuba, Jamaica , Porto-Rico and other places * and de 
Laet confefles that they were all long fince defir oy' d But if we take 
the Account given of thefe People upon the firft Difcovery, we 
(hall find it was very different. For Peter Martyr , who was im- 
'• ployed by the King of Spain , as himfclf tells us, to take the beft. 
intelligence he could meet with from the Indies, faith, That at 
firfi they could find no other worjhip among them but that of the Sun, 
and Moon, and the Heavens ; but upon further acquaintance with 
them , they found out a great deal more , which related to their 
Religion which he faid, he receiv'd from one who was imploy'd by 
Columbus himfelf in inft ruffing them. They had little Images, 
which they call'd Zemes * which they fuppos’d to be inhabited by 
Spirits, which gave anfwers to them* but which is confiderable, 
he faith. That they look'd on them only as a kind of MeJJengers be- 
tween them and the Only Eternal, Omnipotent , Invifible God : This 
was extant long before De Laet wrote his pompous Defcription 
of the IVefirlndies i was Peter Martyr unknown to him? So fat 
from it, that he mentions and commends him for his diligence : 
How then comes he to differ fo much from him in his Account of 
their Religion ? And he there mentions the fame Oracle which 
Benzo had done) and adds, That the Natives underfiood it at fir ft 
of the Caribbians or Cannibals* but at lafi found it too true of the 
. Spaniards. In another place he gives an Account of Hifpaniola 
from Andreas Morales his own Mouth, who was imploy’d by the 
Governor to fearch out what he could find concerning die Ifiand 
and the Natives. And' he found that they came from another Ifiand, 
and built a Houfe at the place of their landing, which they after 
confecrated and enriched, and reverenced to the time of trie Spa- 
niards coming : and he makes it to have been in as much efieen 
among them, as Jerufalem to the Chriftians, Mecca to the Maho- 
metans, and Tyrena in the Grand Canaries *, which he faith, was 
in fuch efteem among the Natives, that Perfons would withjinging 
leap off froth that Holy Rock, in hopes their Souls Jbould benade hap- 
py by it. But alcho’ this were a great Argument of fttperftitious 
/<»//>' in them, yet it (hews the falfbnefs of that faying in th&firR Rc- 
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lation of Columbus his Voyage, That there was no fuch thing as Columbi 
Religion in the Canaries: but thofe who pretend to give a more 
exatt Account fay? That the Natives did believe one Gody who pu- cmqu*/i 
nifhed the evily and rewarded the good. c * n »- 

The next we are to confider, are the Savages which difhirbed 
the Natives, before the Spaniards } who were call’d the Caribbians* 
or the inhabitants of the Caribbe Iflands: Thefe were a wild fort 
of People, and a great terror to their Neighbors, whom they were 
wont to eat in triumph, after they had taken them* which was 
not the general prafticc of the Indians* but only of the moft Bru- 
tijh and Savage People among them, as the Caribbians and thofe 
of.BraJili but the other Natives both of the Iflands and Conti- 
nent abhorr’d it , as is found by the lateft Difeoveries. This ap- 
pears by Chrift. dAcunna, who was imploy’d A. T>. j 6fp. to di£ 
cover the People about the River or Amazons j and there he uxMen 
found a confiderable People call’d Agues (the Spaniards call them i,s a™** 
Omagua) and they were reprefented to be Eaters of the flejh of 
their Enemies but he faith that it was very falfe, and only a ma- 
licious calumny of the Tortuguefe j and there he faith, It was a 
particular cuftom of the Caribbes, and not us'd by other Indians. 

And T 'iampier faith, That in all his Adventures among the Indians Dampier*, 
both Eajl and Weft, he never met with any fuch Teople as eat Man's 
flejh y and that he knew fome of the Cannibal ftories to be falfe. But *' 48 * 
on the other fide, it cannot be deny’d that there had been fuch a 
barbarous praftice not only among the Caribbians , but the Savages 
of Brajil and elfewhere} as appears by the- particular Accounts of 
fuch as liv’d among them, and -few their manner of doing it} as 
in Joh. Leriusy *Pet. Carder , Ant. Kniveti but efpecially in Claud, \ja.afi. 
d Abbeville his Relation of Maragnan, who is moft particular in it} 
and he faith, that it arofe from the hatred and revenge they ex- pilgrim^' 
prefs thereby to their greateft Enemies} and he adds, that their t**- 4- 
Stomachs cannot bear or digeft it} but notwithftanding it had been f ‘ t \ J? 8, 
continu’d among them, becaufe their Enemies did fb by them} but mft- J* u 
they confefs’d it to be cruel and barbarous, but having been long 
us’a, they could not lay it afide,„without a general content. Some n&ragnan 
fey, that the Tapuia eat the Bodies of them Friends} but thofe 
who have liv’d moft among them, fey nothing about it: which they 
would not have omitted } and they are moft to be rely’d upon. The P«fi> mfi. 
Caribbe Iflands were difcover’d by Columbus in his fecona Voyage: BrafiL 
but the Caribbians would have no communication with them, fly- 
ing into their Woods. *De Laet faith only, that they are a very bru - 
tifl> fort of Teopky of no fhame or fidelity. Not a word of their 
Religion j and it was not to be expe&ed among them, who had 
very little regard to any thing but the fetisfying their brutifh paf 
fions of Cruelty and Revenge j which were the* only things they 
were then remarkable for. Since that time, they have liv’d more 
quietly, being fb much over-power’d by the Plantations upon the 
Caribbe Iflands j by which means they have been brought to feme 
kind of Humanity and Converfetion. And there have been two 
tuiderftanding Perfons converfent among them, who have given 
the belt Account we have of them} and thofe are Monf. Rochefort Rochefort 
and F. Du Tertre ; who both agree, that they have feme know- 
ledg of One Supreme God in Heaven, who is of infinite Good- t . *j,,‘ 
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Du Tertrc ne f S} an( j hurts no body } but as Du Tertre* who liv'd longer a- 
w»Antiiks mongthem, faith, they account the fervice of him a needlefs thing, 
?4r. 7 .§. j. being fo far above them-, but they are mightily afraid of the Ma- 
bogas or evil Spirits, which they think defign to do them mifehief: 
and to appeafe them they have their Boyez , who are a kind of 
Sorcerers among them. They both agree, that they believe the 
immortality of the Soul * and that the principal Soul, which is that 
in the Heart, goes to Heaven. And Rochefort from hence con- 
cludes the truth of Cicero' % faying, That the knowledg of a Divi- 
nity is planted in the Hearts of Men. . 

But De Laet reprefents the Northern Indians to have been as much 
without Religion, as the Natives of Cuba and Hifpaniola ; and from 
Laet.De/r. no good grounds, altho’ herein he did not rely upon the Spanijh Re- 
l x ports. So he faith of the Natives of New-found Land,of New-France , 

of the Souriquofii* and other People of Canada , and the parts thcre- 
8. abouts, and of Virginia-, &c. But I fhall make it appear, that he took 
up with very flight Informations in this matter > which are contra- 
dicted by thole who liv’d longer among them, and underftood their 
Scnfe and Language better. *Tis true, which I fuppofe gave oc- 
cafion to the miftake, that the Savages had no fet and condone 
ways of Devotion *, but at certain Seafons of the year, or in time 
of War and Calamities they had} or however, to Perfons that dif- 
courfed with them, they did by no means deny a God, but thought 
it was no great matter whether they ferv’d him or not in fuch a 
manner} fo that their chief fault lay in a grofs negleft of Religion, 
and not in any fetled Principles of Irreligion. So the Sieur de 
dmlStMr' Champlain faith, He difeours’d with the Savages of Canada , and 
cham- found they wanted no Capacity} and he asked one of them, why 
they did not pray to God} he anfwer’d, that every one was left 

* *' to pray as he thought fit in his own Mind. So, faith he, for want 

of a Law for Divine Worfhip, they liv’d like Brutes: and he im- 
putes a great deal to their Savage way of living upon Hunting 5 
whereas if the Land were cultivated, it might be much eaficr torc- 
Purchas duce them to Civility and Religion. Mr. Wtnjlow one of the firft 
• f h + 1 ' >»• Planters in New-England, had forne difeourfe with the Indian Sa- 

* s ' vages about Religion, and God’s being the Author of all our 

Bleffings, which they agreed to, and faia. That they own'd God , 
and call'd him Kirtitan : upon which I obferve, that he ingenuoufly 
retrads the Accounts he had given before of the Natives*, viz. 
That they had no Religion or Knowledg of God for, faith he, we 
find that they do own one fupreme Being , who was creator of Hea- 
ven and Earth j but they likewife own'd many Divine Towers un- 
Therefore Acofta* fpeaking of the Indian Savages , faith, 
indie *,l t . It is no hard matter to perfuade them of a fupreme God, be they ne- 
t. x. wr fo barbarous and bruttjh. 

But I muft do that right to Joh. de Laet* as to fhew that after 
jo. deLaet he had receiv’d better Information, he did fpeak more favorably 
Gnu. a* the Religion of the Indians'. For in his Book againft Grottos , 

mcrican. ten years after the other, he hath an Obfervation on purpose to 
Le* Grand c ^ ear £ his matter. Father Sagard had publifh’d an Account of his 
voy»gt du Voyage to the Hurons, a People of New-France , or Canada* near 
Huron* Lake call’d Mare dulce , where he learnt their Language, and 
c. fo was better able to judg of their Opinions} and he faith. Their 
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general Senfe was, chat* there was one Creator, who made the 
World-, and that in their Language hewas call’d Ataouacan. Which 
is fincc confirm’d by the Account of the French Miffons into thofe 
parts j efpecially of Baulus Juvenaus, who (pent a Winter among ay*, can* 
them, to converfe with them in their own Language. And when da *W-7* i 
he preach’d to them about God, they all asked him, what he meant 
by it} he told them he meant fuch a Being who had infinite Power, 
and made Heaven and Earth : upon which they looked upon one 
another, and cried out Ataouacan. Sagard faith, They believe the p g 
Immortality of the Soul } and the later Accounts fay, That he was 7 
told that the Souriquofii did truly believe one God that created all 
things . Which is very different from de Laet's former Account 
of them. But de Laet goes on, that he underftood by “Davis and 
Baffin , that the Natives of thofe parts where they had been, i. e. 

(about Fretum Davis and Groen-land} were Idolaters, and worjhip' d 
the Sun. Davis in the Account or his Voyage faith. That they Hackluit, 
were a very tractable “People , void of craft or double dealings, and 
eafy to be brought to any Civility or good Order j but they judg'd 1o °' 
them to be Idolaters and to worjhip the Sun. This is quite another 
thing from being mere Savages, and having no Ref ton among them. 

Farther he owns Harlot’s Account of the People of Virginia, that 
they believ'd many Gods of different degrees, but one fupreme God 
who was from eternity. But he had publifh’d to the World in his 
Defcription , that their only Religion was to worjhip every thing 
they were afraid of, as Fire, IVater , Thunder, Guns, Horfes, &e. 
and the Devil, whom they called Okie. Harlot , who converfed Hanot f 
among them, faith no fuch thing} but he faith exprefly, That they v***™** 

, own' a \ that God made the World, and that Souls are immortal , and * 
that they (hall receive in another World according to their attions in 
this. . What a different Account is this concerning the fame 
People? And if Lederer may be believ’d, who went among the Ledercr'i 
Indian Natives , not far from Virginia, he faith, Okse was the 
name of the Creator of all things among them ; to him the high 
Brief alone offers facrifice j but their ordinary Devotion is perform'd 
to lejfer Deities , to whom they fuppofe fnblunary affairs are com- 
mitted. Denton , who liv’d among the Indian Savages about New- Denton rf 
Tork, faith, That their folenm worjhip was not above once or twice “^ York 
a year i unlefs upon extraordinary occaftons , as making War, tec. 

I fhall not need to purfiie this matter any farther} fince he owns 
the Religion that was practis’d not only in Bern and Mexico, but 
in other parts of the Wef -Indies. Only as to Chili he faith, 
that we have no certainty, but only that they have folemn Oaths by 
one they call Enonamon. But Marcgravius in the account he gives O.Marc- 
of Chili, faith at firft. That they know not God, nor his worjhhp ** 
&c. but this muft be underftood of a clear and diftinft knowledg chiii, t. * 
of him} for he faith afterwards, That they have fome knowledg of 
a fupreme Being , by whom all earthly things and human affairs, are 
governed; whom they call Pillan. 

The only difficulty then remaining as to the Wefi-lndies , is as to 
the People of Bar aquaria and BrafU. For it is affirm’d, That thert 
are whole Nations there who know nothing of God, or Religion. 

Which muft be more ftri&ly inquir’d into. 
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As to Par aquaria, it is {aid, that Nicholas del Techo in his Let- 
ters from thence, faith that the Caigua, (a People of that Coun- 
try) had no name for God, or the Soul of Man, and no public wor* 
nift. rrov. jhip , nor Idols. But the fame Nicholas delTecho hath publifti’d a full 
Panu|uar. Relation of all the Proceedings in P at aquaria and thereabouts, 
coht’Si' on the account of Religion, and therein he hath acquainted the 
Techo, j>- World with the feveral Nations that inhabit thofe parts between 
0ju .673. an( j peru. See. which were fcarce heard of before. The 

* Diaigrita , (who rather belong to Tucumania , between Par aquaria 
l. i.c. 18. and Chili ) he faith, were worjhipers of the Sun, after a particular 
manner and they believ'd the immortality of Souls , and that the 
Souls of their great Men went into the greater Stars, and of ordi- 
z..4.r. 16. naT y fp eo pl e i n to the leffer. The Guaicurai worfhiped the M.oon and ’ 
L.y.c.j. Bootes. The Guarani were a very fuperjlitious People, but they 
c»p. 13. could not tell what God they worfhiped i but they were mightily ad- 
dicted to Sorcery. The Calchaquini worfhiped the Sun, and Thun- 
l . 3. n. der, and Lightning. In the Plains between Rio del Plata 2nd Tu- 
cumania, he faith, are a very large People, who have little regard 
to Religion ; but they believe that after death, their Souls return to 
l. 1 . c. ,6. their Creator. In Chili, he faith, when one God the Creator was 
preach'd to them , one of their Cafiques {or great Men) flood up and 
faid, that they would not bear that the power of creating Jhould be- 
long to any but their God Pillan •, and that he plac'd the Souls of 
their great Men after death about the Sun. After all thefe he men- 
L.9.*. 14. tionsthe Caaigua , as the fmalleft and mofi mconfiderable and brutifh 
People among them: They were a mod favage fort of Creatures, 
that could hardly fpeak fo as xp be underdoodj he faith, They were 
much more like to Apes than Men, and liv'd upon Mice, and Ants, 
and Vipers , &c. utrique fexui, faith he, tenuijfmus rationis ufus ejl : 
they are harder to be tamed than wild Beads*, and if they are put 
in chains, they darve themfelves. And this is all the account he 
there gives of them, and faith not a word of their Religion > and 
it were very unreafonable to expedt any from them. It is not im- 
probable that others could not find a word for God or the Soul 
among them *, for they were not able to fpeak fenfe, at lead fo as 
to be underdood by Strangers. 

Come we now to the People of Brafil, who are faid to be with- 
out any notion of God. But thofe who have been bed acquainted 
aft. navi . among them arfure us, that they believe the immortality of Souls, 
in Braru, and rewards and punifhments after death. And from hence Le- 
1x4 .^ r * us himfelf argues againd the Atheidical Perlbns of his time} 
and that altho’ they will not in words own God, yet he faith, 
they fhew the inward convi&ion they have of him 3 efpecialiy 
Lact. it when it thunders ; which de Loet confefles they call Tufa cunan - 
Amttic** a no ^ e made by the Supreme Excellence : for Tufts he faith 
p . 193. fignifies fo much in their Language. And he adds, That they are 
very apprehenfive of evil Spirits } that they do own a God of the 
Mountains, and of the Highways •, and altho' they differ in their 
idolatry and fuperflition, yet he confefles it generally prevails among 
them, and the other innumerable People who live on both Jubs the 
Mwgw. vajl River de la Plata. Marcgravius , a Learned Man, who liv’d 
j ^1.9. in Brafil, and under dood their Language fo far as to write a Gram- 
mar of it, faith exprefly, That they call God Tupa and Tupana i 
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and in the fhort Dictionary of Emtnknuel Moraes, Tupana is ren- 
dred Dens. But the great Argument to Lerius Was, that, they, 
had no public exercife of Religion t which was the common cafe of 
the Savages in all part6, who liv’d under no Laws 1 , not that they 
believ’d no God, but they would not be at the trouble to ferve, 
him. Ludolphus faith of the Gallani, a favage People who had/ Lu Mjh*. 
almoft over- run Abiffinia , that they had no public worfliipj but if opt*. 1 1.'* 
any asked them about a Supreme God, they would anfwcr, Hea-, 
ven. So Dellon faith of the Inhabitants of Madagafcar, that they®* lion Re- 
did not queftim a Supreme Being that governs ad; but with a I y t c ,'°f dutt 
ftrange obftinacy denied that there was any nece/Jitf of pray ing to \.e. 8.’ 
him. Francis Cauche, who fbjourned a long time among them, r 'j du f n a t 
. faith, he could ob ferve no public exercife of Religion among them j. /, k. caf,* 
but they did not deny a God to be the Greater of all-, and affected ch ^ ' '9- 
the immortality of the Soul , but good and bad went to lieavtn. npj e Je 
Flacurt liv’d five years among them, and he agrees in the fame, Marf- 
as to no public exercife of Religion but he faith. They believe one CXT ' ch - 'i- 
God, of whom they /peak with honor and refpebl. F. Gillet in the Jo*rn«u» 
Account of his Voyage to Goyane 1674, faith, That the Noura- 
gues , and Acoquas, nnaGalibis, all agree in owning one God in He a- Goyane, 
van, but they give no wor/hip to him. ' t - 8l * 

Joh. dos Santos faith of feme of the Cajfres ( with whom h e.uijioire it 
convers’d) That they are the moft bruti/b and barbarous People 
the World i but they hold the immortality of the Soul, and have a d. 
confus’d knowledg that there is a Great God from a Natural In- Purchas 
ftinbt } but they pray not to him. But for thofe Cajfres at the Cape, f ’ 
of good Hope, they may vye with any for Bruti/hnefs ; but:by the 
iaft Accounts given of them, by thofe who liv’d among them, arid 
publifh’d by F. Tachard, we find that they do worfup one God, ab vyai* a 
thd they have a confus’d knowledg of him j but they feem to Rave L a *‘ 
little regard to another Life , but facrifice for rain and good Seafons. * 

By which it appears that the Accounrgiven of them in Thevenofs Thev«t' 0 t 
Collections is not true, viz. That they have no knowledg of God , ***"» t- *• 
altho’ it were not much to be wonder’d at, fince the fame Authot 
faith, they are the moft barbarous People in the World. But that 
was a hafty Obfervation by Strangers, who could not underftand 
one word they fpake: For Sir James Lane after laid, That in feven Purchas 
weeks time, the jharpeft Wit among them could not learn one word 
of their Language } their Speech being uttered only in the Throat, * stndorqj 
like the Caaigua in Far aquaria. And fo * Pliny mentions a People 
of Africa, who made a noife without any articulate pronunciation ; monis 
who >fere flirely the Anceftors of thofe Hotentots, concerning, commer- . 
whom it is hard to affirm any thing, unlefs they have learnt lately 
to exprefs themfelves better. As it feems they nave done by Monf. /• 8. 

delaLoubere’s Account of them* for be faith, That they have fame 
kind of wor/hip at new and full Moms - y and bethinks they own a sum,r».i. 
good God, to whom they need not to pray 1 but that there ] is a bad t- "*• 
one, to whom they pray not to hurt them. And in the Journal of jownsUtt 
Monf de Chaumont , we read. That they have no great regard to 
Religions but when they want rain , they pray to a cert din Being, 
whom they know not, but that lives above j and offer milk, tbe.beft 
t hing they have } and that the Dutch Secretary had feen them at. this 
Sacrifice with Eyes lifted up to Heaven , and in a profound filence. 
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Thus 1 have gone thro’ all the Nations I have met with, who 
have been laid to be without any notion of God or Religion ■, there 
remains only one Objection to be taken off, which relates to a 
Seft in the Eafi-Indies which is faid to be Atheiftical in their Prin- 
ciples^ having an ExternalDottrinei or the People, and an Internal-, 
which they keep from them. 

To give the belt Account I can of this matter *, All the late Wri- 
ters of China do agree. That befides the original Do&rine of the 
Country, there was brought in long ftnee , (they generally lay 
<Sy years after Chrift) a new Sett from Indofhan , which they 
call Xekiao. The Author is fuppos’d to be one Xekia, or Xa± 
ca (as the Japonefe call him) who liv’d long before. Matt. 
Riccirn, (or Trigautius') faith, This Sett was at fir fi receiv'd with 
great applaufe , becaufe it fet forth the Immortality of the Soul, and 
the Rewards and Ptmijhments of another Life but not eternals 
becaufe it introduc’d the Dodtrine of Tranfmigration of Souls. In 
order to the happinefs after death, it requir’d Particular Devo- 
tions to Idols, wnich by that means foreaa over all China and Ja- 
pan , as well as other parts of the Indies} and Abjlinence from fie fh, 
as well as from murder , ftealing, &c. And Aufterities, Celibate, 
Retirement from the World, and great ^Liberalities to the Tapoi%s 
and Bonzes. 'Wherein Bertolt-, Marini, and the reft agree. But 
there was a fecret under all this \ viz. That this was but an exter- 
nal Dottrine for the People, but the internal Dottrine was another, 
thing, that the fupreme Felicity lay in eternal Nothing} or as they 
rather called it, an Eternal Quiet, and that Souls are topafs from 
Body to Body, feith Martmtus, till they are fit for it. F. Couplet , 

who hath given the fulleft Account of this matter, feith. That 

2 >«j»r. *d when Xaca came to die, he fent for fame of his choiceft Difciples, 
C0Bfilc ' and told them, that the Dottrine he had hitherto declared to them 
LeCompte was only a fisew, and not the truth j and that all things came out of 
Mmoirei nothing, and would end in nothing } as the late Author Le Comptc 
IT* exprefles it and that is the Abyfs where all our hopes mtfi end. 
But Couplet faith, That his Dtfciples take great care, that this 
come not among the People and only thofe , he faith, even among 
the Bonzes and others are admitted to it, who are thought capnobt 
of fuch a fecret. The Eternal Dottrine they look on, as he faith* 
as the wooden Account which is raifed to fupport the other } but 
they are by all means for keeping that up among the People. But 
it is not dear what they underihnd by Returning to Nothing} for 
MontDe la Looker e faith, They do not underfiand proper Avnihila - 
Loubere tion by it, bat in a My fiscal fenfe } and two things are imply ’d by 
Ju Koyau- it, j. That fuch Souls as arrive to it, are pafi all fears of returning 
totheBody : 2 . That they live in perfett eafe and quiet , without any 
c. 21. kind of att ton. XndfoCouplet cxplainsit, by Atting, Undoofymdhqgu 

. and defiring nothing } fo that this is the highefi: degree of Qusetifm\ 
mft. Nat. and lb Monf Cervaife , who was among thofe of Siam,y0fi,qm t 
& relit j* deavor*d to underftand their Dodtrine, faith, That Annihilations 
J3S2 t0 ^ myftically underfiood, and not tn a Phyjtcal fenfe. As appear^ 
by what Couplet faith, That one of Xaca’r pofierity fpent nine years 
with his face to the wall thinking of nothing, and fo became perfect. 
But from hence he ladly laments the lpreading of Atht * " 

Chmefe , who were, willing to underftand it in the 
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And fuppofe it be fo taken* what imaginable ground can it be for 
Men of fcnfe, (as the Chinefe would be thought above others) to 
take this for granted* becaufe fuch an Impoftor faid it 5 concern- 
ing whom fo many incredible things are (aid by them, that fome 
have queftion’d whether there ever were fuch a Perfon or not: 
and Loubere feems to think this ftory a Fittionvf the Chinefe , for he 
can find nothing of him among the Talapoins of Siam-, with whole 
Traditions he was very converfant. But what reafon or demon- 
ft ration did he offer ? What ground could they have to believe 
one who had been an Impoftor all his days, fiiould (peak truth 
at laft ? 

But all this fignifies nothing to the confent of Mankind. Fdr this 
was to be kept up as a fecret : and only to be communicated to fuch as 
were thought capable of it. If they thought this to be the truth, 
why was it not to be difeover’d? Was it becaufe the Pople were 
ftill to be kept up in the common perfuafion about Religion ? And 
was this for the lake of the Bonzes? of whom the wife People of 
China had a very mean opinion, as they all agree. Therefore it 
could not be for their fakes. But the ‘People might grow more un- 
ruly , if this were known. If the Bonzes were fo bad as they make 
them, they might rather think the People would be better with- 
out them •, and the beft fervice they could do, was to lay open the 
fraud and impofture of thefe Men, as thofe who preach’d Chri* 
ftianity in China and Japan after they underftood their Languages* 
id very freely. And yet they did aflert God and Providence , 
and the Rewards and Tunijhments of another Life, , againft all the 
Do&rines of Xaca, both as to the External and Internal part. Matth. 

Riccius having attain’d to good skill in the Language of China , 
publifh’d an account of the Chrifiian ‘Dbtfrine at Tekim , A. t D. 

1603. wherein he afierted the Being of God, not only from Na- 
tural Reafon, but from their own moft Ancient Books $ of which 
Couplet gives a large account, and how the Interpreters of latter Couplet 
times had perverted the Senfe of them. We have in Kircher a 
Summary of the Chriftian Faith , as it was publifh’d in China j and * 3 rc htr 
therein we find on what grounds they afierted the Being of God, china iUu- 
againft the Atheifticalfenfe of Xaca’s Do&rine, That all things^"*'™" 
came out of nothing: For, if nothing were fir Jl, how came things 
into Being ? therefore to bring them into Being , there muft be a 
Creator before them * and this Creator is he whom we call God. 

This was plain and true Reafoiling, and impoflible to be anfwer’d 
by the fobtileft of thofe Atheifiical Wits or China. For nothing 
can produce Nothing. So, that if Xaca’s interior Dottrine were 
true, That all things came out of Nothing, it muft neceflary follow, 
that there muft be Nothing before any thing s and what poflible • 
imagination can any Man of fenfe have, how any thing fhould by 
if felf come out of Nothing? There is no repugnancy at all in 
conceiving that an Infinite Power fhould give a Being to that which 
had it not before* for altho’ the difference between not being and 
being be fo great, yet where we fuppofe a Power Infinite m the 
Caufe, that may command the terms of that diftance, by giving a 
Being to that which had it not before. To fay ffiif Nothing can 
be produced out ofytothing, implies that nothingcap of it felf re? 
lult out of nothing, 1 where there is no fuperiorCaufe* but to fay 
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that by no Caufc whatfoever any thing can be put into Being which 
had it not before, is to take away all poflibility of an Infinite 

Power, without any reafon, when the very Being of things is an 
impregnable reafon for it. For fincc we are certain things arc, wfc. 
ihuft be certain that they came into Being * and that mud be ei- 
ther out of nothing by themfelves, which is impoflible > or it mud 
Be from fuch a Power which can give Being where it was not, which 
mud be infinite. 

Thus far I have confidered the General Prejudices again!! Reli- 
gion, and the Atheiftical Pretenfes of this Age-, and have lhew’d 
how very little they fignify to any Perfons that will take the pains 
to examin them. 


Discourse II. 

the Modem Atheiftical Hypothecs examin'd, and the Unred- 
fonahlenefs of them Jbenud. 

I Now come to confider the Atheiftical Hypothefes of this Age, 
which I fliall rank, under thefe two Heads : 

1. Such as have a Tendency towards Atheifm. 

2 . Stlch as are plainly Atheiftical. * 

As to the former, I fhall infill upon thefe two : 

(i.) Such as weaken the known and generally receiv’d Proofs of God 
and Providence. 

( Z .) Such as attribute too much to the Mechanical Towers of Matter 
znd Motion. 

I begin with thole who have gone about to weaken the known, 
and generally received Arguments for God and Providence * which. 
I have at large Ihew’d, were thofe taken from the manireft efFe&s 
of Wifdom and Defign in the parts of Animals, and in' the frame 
6f the World. I am far from intending to lay the charge of A - 
theifm on any who have weakned fome Arguments to prove a God, 
when they nave induftrioufly let themfelves to do it from any 
other, altho’ not fo firm, nor lo generally receiv’d. For I conli- 
lider the fondnels Men have for their own Inventions, and how 
apt therefore they are to flight other Arguments in companion with 
Descartes them. And this I take to have been tne cafe of a Modern Philo- 
» lopher of great and defer ved Reputation: For he defigning to 
ThiLpan. to do fomething beyond other Men, thought he did nothing un-. 
*• P- **• lels he produced Argument^ which he thought had not been pur- 
fued by others. To this end he fet aflde tne Argument front FV- 
Hefp.ddf. nal Caufes , for two Reafons. i. Becaufe in ThypcaP Inquiries we. 
oij ‘ a ' ought to make ufe of none but the Jlrongeft Reafons. 2 . Becaufe all 
God’j ends are Unfearchable by us, being kept clofe in the. Abyfs of 
his infinite TVtfdom. But when he was finartly urged by his learned 
Adverfery, That altho’ upon another occafion he might fet afide 
Final Caufes, yet he ought not when the Honor of God is .the 
Maker of the Soul is concerned j for by thefe means the Argument 
from' the light of Nature, as to the Wifdom, Providepcc>j Power . 
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and exigence of God would be call off} which he looks on as the 
chief Argument (which is taken from the parts of the vifible 
World, tne Heavens, 'Earth, Plants, Animals, and efpecially Man- 
kind}) He had no other anfwer to make, But that what was 
brought for a Final Caufe , ought to be/eferred to the Efficient j i. e. 
that from thofe things we ought to know and honor God, as the 
Maker * but not to guefs for what end he made them. Which is a 
ftrangc anfwer to be made by one of lb much fagacity. For, as 
Gaffiendus well urges, how can we honor God for the excellent ufc 
of thefe things, and not know for what end they were made? 

Wherein lies the difference between the Ufe and the End in this 
cafe. For he that adores God for the Ufe, muff do it for the End 
he defigned thofe things for. 

But, faith j Des Cartes * In Moral conjiderations , wherein it is a 
pious thing to make ufe of Conjeblures* we may confider God’j End ; 
but not in Thyficalfpeculations * wherein we muft only make ufe of 
the ftrongeft Reafons. 

To which Gaffiendus very well anfwers, That if he fakes away 
the Final Caufe, he weakens the Argument for the Efficient : for 
that leads us to him. And it is not the bare fight of the vifible 
World which makes us own God to be the Maker of it} becaufe 
it is poffible for Men to think that thefe things were fo from E- 
ternity, or came by Chance: but when we obferve the Wifdom 
of God in the defign and contrivance, then we come upon good 
grounds to own the Efficient Caufe, and to adore him for the 
Workmanfhip of his hands. As, faith he, if a Man fees, a paflage 
for water, between Stones on each fide with an Arch over, that 
doth not prefendy convince him that it is a Bridge f becaufe pieces 
of. Rocks might happen fo, as to afford fuch a paflage: but when 
he comes to confider the order in which they are framed and hold 
together, and the conveniencv of Mankindf for palling over, ,he 
cannot then but acknowledg there was a skilful Artificer who ma- 
naged it, and that it could not be done by Chance. 

To the other Argument, Thai God’j ends are unfearchable , he 
anfwers. That it is not to be denied that Gonmay have ends above 
our reach} but on the other fide, there are ends which lie open to 
our view} as, faith he, particularly in the Body of Man, as the 
frame of the Mouth for refbiration and nourifhment, and all other ' 

paffages fo exa&ly fitted for tnofe ends } and fo the Bones, Mufeles, 

Nerves, and other parts of the Body: but there are .three efpe- 
cially which ftrike him with admiration. 1. Theumbilical Veflels, 
the ntnefs of them for diftribution of nourifhment to the Embryo* 
and the alteration after the Child is born. 2. The Valves of the 
Heart, and the feveral Veffels for receiving and diftributing the 
Blood. 3. The Perforation of the Tendons which ferve to draw 
the Fingers into the hollow of the Hand. Thefe were dofe and 
preffinglnftances, of which Gaffiendus profeffeth, that neither him- 
felf nor any of his acquaintance * who had made it their bufinefs to 
fearch into the Caufes of things* were able to give any other Account 
of them* but from the Wifdom and Tower of God. And he chal- 
lenges Ties Cartes to fhew him, what Mechanical Caufe could pro- 
duce fuch Valves about the Heart i out of what matter* and in what 
manner they were made j how they came to have fuch a temper * con- 
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fiftence > flexibility , bignefs , figure , fit nation , &c. But I do not find 
that he ever undertook to give any anfwer to it i but by a Letter 
ttift.Tart. to Merfennus , it feems he was of opinion, that he could give an ac- 
#/■ the formation of the fever al parts of Animals in a Mecha- 
nical way, fuppofing God to. have eftablijhed thofe Laws of Alec ha- 
7iifm , w hich he fuppofes in the fame manner as he had explained the 
grains of Salt , and figures of Snow in his Meteors. But however 
he might pleafe himfelf in hjs opinion, he hath given the World 
no manner of fatisfa&ion about it} infomuch that his pofthumous 
piece to that purpofe, is charged with great and fundamental 
Miftakes. However his Difciples run on upon the lame ground, 
R u Mf that Final Caufes are to be confidered only in Morals and they mull 
taffy ft. i. overthrow the Argument to prove a Deity, from the wifdom and 
F fiitt'icb in contr ‘ vancc the works of Creation*, which according to them 
Meditat'” are only occafion of our Meditation and Praile. But how can Men 
Met*fh.. j. 0 f fenle fatisfy themlelves with this Anfwer? For can we give 
f ' 97 ' thanks to God for the ule of our Senfes, without knowing that 
God gave us Eyes to fee with, with fuch admirable con- 
trivance for that purpolc*, and fo for all the variety of organs 
for our Hearing, unlels we are fatisfied that God did really give 
them for thofe ends? Otherwife all that we have to do, is to thunk 
God for putting Matter into Motion, and for eftablilhing thole 
Laws of Mechanifm from whence thele Organs rcfulted. With 
what Devotion can we praile God for the Benefits we have from 
the Influences of Heaven and the F ruits of the Earth, if thefc things 
were not intended for our good } but it fell out by the Laws of 
Mechanifm, that we have thele advantages by them? So that all 
Natural Religion, according to this Hypothefis , comes to no more 
than an acknowledgment o£ God to be the Efficient Caufe ofithe 
World, altho’ we have no realbn from his Works to conclude him 
to be fo. Tes, lay they, from them as the effects of a Firfi Caufe , 
which put Matter into motion, we may but not from the ends which 
God intended by them , which are above our capacity. But this falls 
Ihort of Ariftotle’s Divinity j for he allertea, that not only the 
firft: Motion was from God, but the order of the Univerle> and 
that God did defign the mutual Benefits which one part of it hath 
from others: but according to thele Laws of Mechanilm, God 
only put the Matter into motion with fuch Laws, and then every 
thing came into the order it is in, without any defign of Provi- 
dence. Which takes away all life and fpirit in Religion , which 
depends upon God’s managing the affairs of the World *, and with- 
out that Men may own a Firft mover, and yet live as without God in 
the World. Whatreafon can we imagin, why we ought to give God 
thanks for fruitful Seafons, or to pray to him in time of Drought 
and Scarcity, if he hath left all thefe things to the natural courfe, 
which he hath ellablilhed in the World? But it is not denied by 
Des Cartes, That God may reveal to us his own Ends , and then we 
are to believe them , and to ferve him accordingly but that without 
fuch Revelation, we cannot find them out. Now this I lay is con- 
trary to the general fenfe of Mankind, where there hath been the 
molt confufed Notion of a God. For I have already oblerved, 
that even the Caffres of Soldania (or at the Cape of good Hope ) do 
pray folemnly toGon in their diftrelfes for want of Rain } and 
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the Savages of the Northern parts of America do the fame at feme 
Seafons of the year above others , fo that if the confent of Mankind 
fignifyanythingastothe Being of God, it will do as much as to 
his Providential care of the World. And if Filch a confufed Idea did 
carry along with it the Notion of his Providence, much more the 
clear and diftinft Idea of him. For Ties Cartes proves the Being 
of God from the Idea Of him in our Minds , now what is there in 
that Idea, which doth not equally imply ‘Providence , as well as his 
Exiftence ? For, why fhould not a Being abfolutely perfetl as well 
regard the Well-being as the Being of his Creatures ? By the name. Mtdit. 3. 
of God in this Idea, he faith he undcrftands a certain Subftartce, 
infinite , independent , mofi intelligent and moft powerful , by which 
himfelf and all other things were created. But this is not all 3 for 
he acknowledges loon after and in other places, that becaufe there erindp. 
is no neceffary connexion between the fever al moments of Exiftence p,/ 
in a contingent Being, we moft evidently know our dependence on this 
fuperior Being for our confervation ; which he therefore owns to be 
a continued Creation. From hence I infer,* that Des Cartes his own 
Idea of God doth imply a particular Providence. For, if we de- 
pend upon him for evttj moment of our Subfiftence, and Confer- 
vation differ only by an aft of bur Mind from Creation, as he affirms , 
then there is as immediate an aft of "Providence in bur daily Sub* 
Fiftence, as in our firft Being. But how is this confiftent with 
leaving all to the Mechanical Laws of Motidn? If it be laid. 

That this is only a general aft of Tr evidence in preferving things 
in that ft ate he hath put them into , I demand farther, Whether 
thofe very Laws of Motion, benottheEffeft of a wife Providence? 

And whfether we cannot from them infer, that thefc Laws were 
direfted for very good ends? I do not think this can be denied. 

And if it cannot, then 1 am lure it certainly fellows, that we 
may know feme ends which God hath, Whereas ‘Des Cartes laid. 

That all God's ends are unknown to us, being kept fecret in the Abyfs 
of his infinite Wifdom. But the ends of appointing the Laws of Mo- 
tion may be known, and if thefe, why not as well the particular 
ends of thofe works of his which we find fo ufeful to Mankind? 
Efpecially when his Providence is imply’d in that very Idea from 
whence he infers his Exiftence. 

I can by no means FiiFpeft that Hes Cartes defigned to take 
away the force of other Arguments for a Deity, that he might 
fecretly undermine the belief of a G o d, by introducing his Argu- 
ment From the Idea, which he knew would not hold, (as feme 
have fuggefted') for I am latisfy’d, that he thought this Argument 
beyond any otner : For, in a Letter to a Friend, he Faith, He had Ren. bw 
found out Juch an Argument as gave him full fatisfaftion , and by 
which he more certainly knew that there was a Goa. , than the truth zp. ,03! 
of any Geometrical Tropofition but he doubted, whether he could 
make others underftana it fo well as he himfelf did. To the lame 
purpofe he fpeaks in a Letter to Merfennus. And in another Let- £f- »«4- 
ter to Merfennus , he Faith, That he thought himfelf bound in con- 
fcience to publijh his Arguments to prove the Exiftence of God. 

Which being written to his intimate Friends, Fhew Fufficiently his 
own apprehenFion of the ftrength of them. Blit what opinion fo* 
ever he had of it himfelf, they nave not met with Fuch a reception 
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among thinking Men, as a Geometrical Demonftration would have 
done^ altho’ he hath endeavor’d to put them into that form. For, 
reft Riff- after all, they cannot conceive how an objective reality of an Idea . 

111 the Mind, can prove the real exiftence of that object out of the 
1 v Mind. He grants, That it doth not hold in other Ideas -, but that 
there is fome thing fo peculiar to this Idea that the Mind could 
not frame it, if it had not a real Exiftence: now here lies the main 
difficulty, what that is in this Idea, diftind from all others, which 
lb exceeds the capacity of human Underftanding, that we could 
not have fuch an Idea, unlefs the objed were in being. 

The force of his Argument, as himfelf hath put it in the Mathe- 
matical way, Prop. 2. lies here. 

The' obje Stive reality in our Ideas muft have fome Caufe in ‘which 
it is either formally , or eminently : but we have fuch an Idea 
within us, which is not within us either of th of e ways } and therefore 
there muft be fome other Caufe of it, which can be none but God} and 
therefore he is. Now here the difficulty returns, viz. to ffiew what 
necelfary Connexion there is between the ObjeSiive Reality in the ' 
Idea , and the real Exiftence of the thing out of the Idea. For 
that he faith, by Axiom y. That this is the true Principle of Know-, 
ledgi for , faith he, we do not know that there is fuch a thing as the 
vifible Heaven , barely becaufe we fee it for that goes no farther 
than our fenfe : but our knowlefg is an aSf of the Mind from the 
Idea, which arifes from hence that the ObjeSiive Reality of the Idea 
in our Minds doth come from the thing it f elf as the true Caufe , and 
the more of ObjeSiive Reality there is, by Axiom 6. in Subftancethan 
Accident, and in an Infinite Sub fiance than a Finite , fo much more 
doth it prove the Exiftence of the thing reprefented by the Idea. 

But the cafe ftill leems different between an Idea raifed in our 
Minds from an objed of Senfcj and that which the Mind raiies 
within it fclf about an infinite Subftance. For, altho’ it be im- 
poffible for the Mind to make an Objective Reality, which is infi- 
nite, by its own power-, yet it doth not appear, but that it may 
frame an Idea within it lelf to which it fcts no bounds, and fo is 
infinite to it. And here lies the main ground of the Miftake: If 
our Idea were infinitely perfect as God himfelf is, no doubt it 
were wholly out of our power to make it* but then it would 
follow, that Idea with its Objective Reality muft be God : if it be 
not God, it muft be finite > and if it be finite, it is within the power 
of our Minds to frame it. For, altho’ our conceptions of God 
be not merely Negative , yet whatfoever conceptions we have, they 
are not adequate •, and if not, they arc impeded ; and fo come 
within the reach of our capacities. 

Cenfm When the Learned Monf Huet urged this Argument againft 
rhiiofopb. Des Cartes, That the Idea in us muft be finite , becaufe it wants 
Cared, c. 4. fomethtng to make it perfeSl , be ing not adequate : Monf Regis , who 
** * undertook to defend Ties Cartes , anfwers. That if the Idea be 
Repfinfe* taken formally as it is m us, fo it is finite} but if we take it with 
i» C M>"* *** objeSiive Reality , fo it is infinite, arid above our power: And 
Huet, ' as to its not being adequate , be faith , it doth not follow that it is 
t- "9 1 - finite objeSlively, but only formally becaufe it reprefents an infinite 
f. , 9 8. objeSl, and it is fujficient to make it infinite becaufe it reprefents 
as much as we can apprehend. I grant, that if it reaches as 
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as our capacity will go, it may be laid to be infinite in regard of 
its obje&j altho’ it be finite as to our manner of apprehending it; 
but ftill the main difficulty returns, viz.., how a finite Idea in us 
can prove the Exiftence or an infinite Object. For the Queftion 
is not barely about our manner of conception of an infinite Being, 
which muft be according to our capacities; but whether fuch a 
finite Idea, as we are capable of, can prove an infinite Being : for. 
our Idea can reprefent to us an object to which we can let no 
bounds; but how doth it hence appear that it muft be an infinite 
objeft really exifting, and that fuch an Idea muft proceed- from an in- 
finite Caufe ? Altho’ thefe things be not fo clear as were to be wifh’d, 
yet we muft not difiemble the force of this Argument fo far as it 

t oes, viz. That we cannot form an Idea of Nothing; and that we 
ave no Ideas in our Minds, but what have a proper Caufe for 
them ; either from without us by Senfe, or from within by the ads 
of our own Minds. As if ‘a Man hath an Idea of a rare piece of 
workmanfhip, either he hath feen it, or elfe hath been told it, or 
was able to invent it. But here can be no evidence from Senfe, 
and no Man can find within himfelf a power to frame fuch an ob- 
jed as God ; therefore either he muft have it from others; or elfe 
God himfelf hath imprinted it in our Minds. Now if the Idea of God 
had be en alike in all, viz. of a Being infinitely wile, powerful and 
good, there might have been great reafon to have believ’d it to 
have been planted in our Minds ; but the general Idea of God 
among Mankind was too dark and confus’d to form any Argument 
from it; and it related, chiefly to his power, and fome kind of 
goodnofs; but not fo as to exclude any other Beings from being 
honored as Gods. So that the force .of it canriotbe taken from, 
the confent of Mankind in this Idea; but if it be only faid, That 
this is a true and jujl Idea of him s and that there are other Argu- 
ments to prove it from his Works; fo far it may and ought to be 
allow’d. But the Metaphyfical Subtiliy of this Argument, as it was 
managed by Ties Cartes , was fo great, that not merely Perfons of 
common Capacities could not comprehend it; but he complains 
himfelf, That the- Mathematicians would not be convinced of the 
demonftrative force of it. Upon which he makes a ffiarp Reflection; Desca^ 
That the Mathematics did rather hinder than further Men in Me - 
taphyfical Speculations. , * f - 3* 

But my bufinefs is not to lay open the.weaknefs of thefe Argu-i 
inents, but only to Ihew, that there is no caufe to lay afide thole 
which have been always ufed, and approved by the moft fincere 
and intelligent Perfons in all Ages. And this 1 fhallmake appear 
from his fecond Argument in his Meditations, but the firft in his 
‘Principles, where he briefly lays it down after this manner. That rnuip. ' 
among the fevcral Ideas of our Minds, we find one of a Being in- L 
finitely perfeft in Wifdom and power, which hath not a contin- 
gent, but a neceflary exiftence ; which being contained in the Idea, 
it follows that fuch a Being a&ually exifts. Ties Cartes in his 
Meditation confefles,That at firft appearance this looks like a piece of 
Sophijlry $ but he faith, that upon confideration, neceflary Exiftence 
doth as much belong to an infinite perfe£t Being, as three Angles 
do to a Triangle. But he obje&s againft his own Argument, that 
our thoughts put no neceflity upon things; as if I conceive a 
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Mountain, I imruft likewifc conceive a Valley, but it doth not fol- 
low that there is a Mountain exifting : But, faith he, the diffe- 
rence is, that in this cafe there is no neceffity of a Mountain’s exift- 
ing, but only that a Mountain and Valley cannot be feparatedj 
butin the other, it is not our Thought makes neceflary cxiftence to 
belong to God, but the nature of the thing makes that Thought 
neceflary. For, faith he, I can frame no other Idea that hath 
neceflary cxiftence bcfides, nor can I make more than one God 
who hath it *, which fhews that it is no arbitrary or fi&itious Idea. 
But Gajfendus and others fay, That all this is a e Paralogifm i be- 
caufe it fuppofes that which it fhould prove, vies. that God exifts, 
which was the thing in queftion j and withal they fay, It is apiece of 
Sophiftry to argue from the Idea in the Mind to the exiftenceof the 
thing out of the Mind. And this is the main thing which Monf Huet 
cw/*r. inlifts upon *, for he faith. This Argument proves no more) than that a 
52?+. rnojt perfett Being muft neceffarily exift m that way m which it doth 
n. 8. exift if it relates to the Ideajben it neceffarily exifts only intbe Mind i 
if it relates to the things then it really exifts out of the Mind j but the Ar- 
Hefonft k gument doth not hold from one to the other. T o this Monf ifrg/x anfwcrs, 
uctn/.ch. That thofc things which arc laid only to exift in the Mind, havctheir 
foundation out of the Mind j as a Syren, from the Ideas ofaFifh and a 
Woman joyn’d together: and fb other Chimaras are form’d from 
joyning things in the Mind, which nature hath not joyn’d -, for a Man 
cannot have an Idea of nothing. But in the Idea of a perfed Be- 
ing he cannot diftinguifh that which is in the Mind, ana that which 
is out of the Mina And that here is no taking that for granted 
which ought to be proved } . but it is only arguing from the nature 
of the thing} and not firft fuppofing it to be, and thence proving 
that it is. For it is as much of' the natute of a perfed Being to 
have neceflary cxiftence, as of the nature of a Triangle to have 
three Angles. 

And thus the matter ftands as to this Argument, fo that what- 
fbever force there is in it, we plainly fee that Perfbns of great Sa- 
gacity and judgment, fufj>e& that tnere is fomedung in it of the 
nature of a Taralogifm. And therefore there can be no reafoit 
why we fhould quit the former Arguments, which were plain and 
obvious to all capacities, for fiich a Metaphyfieal Demonftratioeo . , 
which thofc who ate mod verfedin Demonftrations will not allow. 
Let the followecs of Ties Cartes magnify and defend tins Argu- 
ment as well as they can} but let them not defpifc and rejed aft 
others, which have had the approbation of all Ages, andtbewifeft 
Perfbns in diem} and that upon fiich frivolous pretenfcs, that we 
cannot Comprehend all the ends of ‘Divine Wifdom. 

*f But Des Cartes in an EpifUe mention’d by Mr. Boyle, faith. That 

faff?#! * s a cbiWiJh an ^ abfurd thing to affirm in Metaphyfics, that ‘Gad 

like a froud % Man t had no other end in building the World hut to 
be proofed by Men-, or in making the Sun> which is Jo much big* 
ger than the Earth , but only to give light to Mankind) who take 
up fo fmall a part of it. Which is an Fxpreffion not at aB bo* 
coming the reverence due to the great Creator of the Worlds from 
any one that doth acknowledg him truly to be fo. For thr obje- 
ction, if it be any, lies againft has making the World at all: f*n^» 
k may as well be fkid, to be like a proud ^Prince, only to fhew the 
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greatnefs of his Tower and Wifdom. But what is it which fuch Men 
would have? Can they imagin the World fhould be made with- 
out any ends at all ? Is that becoming the wifdom of the Maker ? 
Or would they not have thefe ends to be known? To what pur- 
pofc are great and noble ends dpfign’d, if they are not to be un- 
derftood ? And by whom can they be underftood, but by ratio- 
nal and intelligent Beings? It is a great prefumption in Mankind 
to pretend to know all the ends which the wife Creator had in the 
vaft Fabric of the Univerfe } for fbmc of the great parts of it are 
almoft wholly unknown to us } I mean as- to the fix’d Stars, every 
one of which of the firft magnitude* is faid to be above a hundred 
rimes in bignefs beyond the Globe of the Earth> and yet how 
fin all do they appear to us? And in thole other Ccleftial Bodies* 
which we can hardly difcernwithoutthehelpof Glades of a late in- 
vention : and we arc told by skilful AJironomers, that there are many 
Stars not vifible, even with the help of Telefcopesj and that they 
rather leden than add to the greatnefs of the fix’d Stars. But if they 
had given us a fuller view of them* we cannot imagin, that God’s • 
great ends could depend upon fuch way of difeovery : If all his 
dedgn had been to be admir’d by Mankind for the greatnefs of his 
work, it would have been plac’d more within our reach j. and the 
Earth we live upon would have born fbmc bigger proportion to 
the Celeflial Bodies, which is concluded to be but a Point in compa- 
nion of the Starry Heaven} and the very Orb of the Sun is thought 
to be no more in refjae& of the whole Firmament. So that the 
main parts of the Univerfe cannot be laid to be made for our view. 
We grant therefore that the infinitely wife and powerful Creator 
hath great and glorious ends, which are above reach} but how 
doth it follow from hence, that he hath no epd$, which we can 
jodg of? For even in thofe things which we difbero at fb greata di- 
fiance, we fee enough to admire the infinite Majeftjr ci £ him that made 
them; and confequently to adore, and fear him: And whatever other 
other ends he may have which we cannot fee. into yet this is the 
bell and moil proper end for us with refpe£b tQ him- Other ends 
might fatisfy our curiofity more, but this tendsj^ofl to promote 
our true happinefs. As I have fhew’d in die precedent Biijcojti'ifb 
that the wifefl Philofbphers, Socrates, Tint a, ArsMffjie, andthgiP?- 
thagoreans all agreed upon Principles of Natural Reafbn, that ^ 
true happtnefs of Mankind lay in being made like, to God, qpt m 
an affcaation of greatnefs and power, but in- ggodnefs ^nd true 
wifdom } which lay in the knowledg of God, and^t^iper of fytiiid 
finable to our apprehcpfions of him. Now if thofe ends, btvat-' 
tainable by fuch Difcoveries, which God batbp&dgiQf himfidfin 
the works of Creation, it is to littlepwpQfefor apy topretepd 
that we cannot know the particular i anus which he had moving 
fiich a number of vaft Bodies of Lignt in the Heaygnfe nor 
they are placed in fuch a manner, and at fb great ^ddfaucc fepm 
us } nor whether the fpace betwwen be wholly void, or filled up with 
•an Ethereal Matter} nor of what ufe thofe leveral Bodies of the 
Stars are with refpoft to themfelves, or the reft of the Univerfe. 
Snppafing that we arc to feck as to dbefe, and many other things re- 
lating to. the vifible Frame of the World, muft we therefore ceafe 
to adtafcagri praife the great God, the Maker 9? aft* ledt we 
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fhotild leem to flatter him fot his Greatnefs and Power? There is 
doubtlefs a juft veneration due to an infinite Majefty, in what way 
foever he Ihews himfelf-, but it is too mean a thing to imagin that 
thefe things were done by him only to be admir’d and prais’d by 
his own Creatures : But if fuch an Admiration tends to beget in them 
a greater and deeper fenle of his Wifdom, power and Goodnefs* 
and that be the beft and moft effedhial means to bring Mankind 
to a conftant fear and love of him, and thereby to fit them for a 
future Happinefs-, can any Man of fenle think this to be an end 
unbecoming the Creator of the World ? 

But thefe are faid to be good Moral ends , but not proper for 
Thyfical Speculations. I anfiwer, That thofe are truly the moft: 

! Philofophical Contemplations , which lead us to the beft and moft 
noble ends of our Beings j for this was of old look’d on as the 
trueft end of Philofophy , and the firft occafion of it. For, it is 
agreed on all hands, that it had its name from ‘Pythagoras : And 
vouif.^ lC * s vcr y we ^ obferv’d by S. Auguftin, that the Dottrine of the 
up. 3 . Soul's immortality gave the firft occafion to the Greeks to apply 
themfelves to Philofophy ; and from hence Pythagoras began it: 
Who was inftrudfced therein by hisMafters Thales and Pherecydes ; 
and after long Travels into feveral Countries for his own fatisfa- 
dtion, he at laft fix’d at Crotone in Italy , and there took upon him 
to inftrudt others in the way to Immortality : but finding great 
reafon to miftruft many who came to be his Scholars, he let up a 
very fevere Difcipline in his School (which prov’d his ruin at laft) 
and would admit none but fueh as he had lufliciently tried. But 
when he was ask’d by one of the Great Men of thole parts, What 
it was he profefs'd, he laid nothing but Philofophy, or a Love of 
Wifdotn •, which he made to confift in two things, A fearch after 
Truth , and a purfuit of Virtue. But by Truth he did not under- 
ftand the Thyfical Caufes of things, but A bft ratted and Metaphy- 
fical Speculations i for his Notion was, that there was no certainty 
to be had from mere fenfible things, which rather perplexed and 
confounded Mens Minds, which were apt to judg by the im- 
preflionsof Senfe* (and his opinion was that the Scnfe only tranf- 
mitted the Objedfs, but it was the Mind which faw and heard, c.) 
therefore to prevent falfe judgments, he thought it neceflary to 
draw off their Minds from lenfible Objedts-, to this end he be- 
thought himfelf of the way of realbning by Figures and Numbers 
is before obferv’d) which were lb loon and lo grolly miliinderftood. 
He had learnt, faith Porphyry, from the Eaftern Magi , that God was 
Light and Truth and therefore he look’d on a fearch after Truth as 
one way of aflimilation to God. But the main thing wasin the pradt ice 
ofVirtuc; ofwhich thereisalhortAbftradfintheGtf/^ew/^r/c^and 
Hierocles declares in the beginning, The defign of them all was to 
stoi.zdog. bring Mankind to a likenefs to the Divine Nature. And in this, faith 
*■ 3- Eudorus in St ob reus, Socrates and Plato agreed with Pythagoras, That 

this was the chief end of Philofophy but Plato added K*gi -a h,*™, as 
Alcin. f ar as Mankind could attain to it. And fo Alcinous exprefles the 
lenfeof Plato: but he tells us, That Plato fometimes fet it forth by 
being Wife , and Juft , and Holy •> fometimes by following God } 
becaufe according to the ancient Saying God is the beginning and 
end of all things. This, laith Hierocles , is the end of the Pytha- 
thagorean 
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gorean \ Philofophyy to give wings to our Souls , that when death 
comes-, we may leave a mortal Body behind us , and fly to the im- 
mortal Manfions above , and partake of a ‘Divine Nature , as far 
as we are capable of it . And Simplicius in the beginning of his "* 
Commentaries on Ariftotle faith, The end of Philofophy is to at - 
tain to our mofl perfeil Happinefs } and if a Man arriv'd to the top 
of ‘Philofophyy he might be a GW, and not a Man. Thefe things 
1 mention to fhew, that Thilofophy as it was under flood by the 
Ancients was far from excluding Fmal Caufes y or Moral Confidera- 
tions of things} fince its great end was to bring Men toalikenefs 
to God. 

This being then the true original end of Philofophyy to improve 
Mens Minds in order to their Happinefs, how came the confide- 
ration of the great ends of God in the World, to be thought un- 
becoming Philofophical Speculations? The reafon was, tnat the 
immortality of the Soul hath been excluded too. For, altho’ ac- 
cording to the Doftrin of Des Cartes its diftin&ion from the 
Body be averted and proved, yet its immortality is pafs’d over* 
under this pretenfe, that God may fix its duration by his fVilli and 
therefore unlefs we know the Will of God in it, we can determin 
nothing in Philofophy about it. But the Ancient Philofophers 
made the immortality of the Soul the foundation of all their In- 
quiries, and therefore took in all fuch confiderations as tended td 
improve, and refine, and purify the Minds of Men. For which 
end Moral Confiderations are mofl propet. And therefore it can-* 
not but feem firange to any thinking Man, to obfcrVe thefe to be 
£0 induflrioufly fet afide, on pretenfe that we cannot find out the 
ends that God had in framing the Worldy and the fever al parts Of 
it : and yet at the fame time they pretend to have fouindall the Me- 
chanical Powers of Matter, which is much more didicult to com- 
prehend. But of that afterwards : we now confider Final Caufesi 
And have we not reafon to conclude from the prefent Frame df the 
World with refoett to Mankind, that the Maker of it intended to 
difpofe things for their advantage ? Let Men confider the Facul- 
ties of their Minds together with the Materials about them, and 
the Organs God hath given them to make ufe of them-, and can 
they think otherwife, but that God hath abundantly made up to 
them, what other Creatures feem to exceed them in ? Their Un- 
derfhmding, and Contrivance, and artificial Inventions go far be- 
yond the natural flrength and fagacity of Brutes, as to the com- 
fortable way of fubfiftence. They , can make the Brutes to be very 
ferviccable to them, as to Diet, Clothing, Journeying, Habitations', 

&c. They can find out ways to communicate their Thoughts to 
each other at a great diftance, and entertain commerce in the re- 
moteft puts, by the help of their own Inventions as to Na- 
vigation. So that if one Country be not fufficiently furnifhed, 
they can bring home the produ&s of others. And fb, all the be- 
nefit of Trading (which in thefe later Ages is grown to fb mighty 
a reputation above what it had in elder Ages) is owing to the 
happy Invention of the ufe of the Magnet. But fet afide tnefe mo- 
dern improvements, and confider Mankind as mere Natives of their 
fcveral Countries, take all together, andthelnhabitantsof the Earth 
have no caufe to complain of Providence) which makes up what 
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is wanting in one thing by fuch advantages another way, that mod 
Nations arc fond of their own Countries, and would not change 
HtroJ.L I. them. The ancient Geographers indeed mention People who cur Jed 
MeU l ,. fa fifing and petting Sun , oecaufe his heat was intolerable to them j 
and the Thilofophers thought they had great reafon to conclude 
f - 8- the Torrid Zone uninhabitable. But the experience of thefe 
latter times have found it quite otherwife, and that the places 
there were fully peopled, and their condition tolerable enough, 
and in fomc refpe&s pleafant to them : as to the fruitfalnefs of 
Land, and numbers of Ravers and plenty of commodities. And 
as to Heat, that is very much qualify’d, by the conftant breezes 
in the Day-time, and coolnefs of the Nights * and the particular 
fituation of fome places, at a very little diftance have Winter and 
Summer* which fhews that the Seafons do not merely depend upon 
the Sun, but upon the motion of the Air* for where tnat is ftopt by 
the height of Mountains, there is Winter on one fide, and Summer 
if. voff. it on the" other* as If. foffius obferveson the coaft of Malabar * and 
about the Mountains of Arabia , Congo and Bengala y and other 
comment, places : And Ludolphus confirms it concerning the Mountains of 
* d nip. of Malabar i infomuch, that he faith, the King there map keep a 
*tot. perpetual Summer , only by cr offing the Mountains. Others have given 
phUofoph, a more particular account of it, and tell us. That the Cberfonele 
Trnnfath- b etween t ] lc Rivers of Indus and Ganges , is divided in the middle 
^ a r idg e G f High Hills , which they call the Gate % on the one 
fide is Malabar, and on the other Coromandel j and that it is Win- 
ter on one fide from April to September , and Summer on the other \ 
and that not above 20 Leagues aiftance in eroding the Mountains. 
And the fame is faid to beatCape Razalgate in Arabia* and in Ja- 
maica i which is imputed to the Mountains flopping the current 
of Vapors wherein the particles of them are driven together, and 
fall down into drops of Rain* and fo the Seafons depend upon 
the Monfons or fix’d Winds in thofe parts* the N orthcafl blowing 
on one fide from November to April, and the Southerly on the 
pwcbtu other from April to November. Sir H. Middleton fpeaks of fo 
riLTo.i.f. g reat co id on t fj e Mountains of Arabia, that he could not Jjave 
rf ' believ'd it , unlefs he had felt it himfelf-, for he defpis’d riieir in- 
formation at Mecca , who knew the Country Bur better. But be- 
thought he went according to Reafon , as the Ancients did) but 
Experience hath plainly difeover’d their miflakes. For Heat and 
Cold are found not to depend merely upon the nearaefr or di- 
fhmcc of the Sun* for other things we find may not only -qua- 
lify that heat , but produce cold where it was leaft espefted. 
Acofta of Acojia tells us* that the old Phiioiophers went upon Prindplesidf 
1 *.£**’ Common Reafon, when they fuppofed the Torrid Zonewa* mm 
habitable, but notwithftanding he found it fo far from heoig fb, 
that he thought it pleafant, and agreeable', and faw it full.af &9tpi e* 
and he faith, that the Air is clearefi when the Sun is fwrtiatfk. dff* 
and fullejl of Clouds and Rain when the Sun is near eft. AsheBcId 
at large from the experience himfelf had in thofe pares. SonwphU 
c. 9. of the Torrid Zone he obferves to be Temperate , as in Mft 

the Plains of c Peru * fome very cold, as at Potofi fome. Ujjtfot, 
c. 10. as in fome parts of c ^Ethiopia, Brafil and the Molucot^k iTIme 
temperatenefs of it he imputes to the Rains, to the fhouncft 
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the Days, the nearneis to the Ocean, the height of Lands and 

Mountains, but efpecially to the Winds* For he faith, The ‘Pro- 
vidence of God hath fo Order’d its that the frejhmd cool Winds do c. i ? . 
qualify the exceffve heat of the Sun. But he obferves, that befides 
the Breezes from the Sea by day, there are Land-winds by night , i.j.f.8 
which fetve very puch to temper the heat of the Air ; . 

It look’d like an Objection againft; Providence* when Men con- 
cluded that by the nearhefs of the bun within jthe Tropics, fo 
great a part or the Earth as the Torrid 2fom fhould.be feorch’dby 
the Sun, as not to be capable of habitation by Mankind : but 
when the contrary is now founc^moft certainly true, andfuchrea- 
fons are-given for it, which Mankind could not have thought of, 
have we not ground to infer that Providence had certainly fuch 
an end as the good of -Mankind, to order things fo, as by fevcral 
means to make thole habitations not only tolerable, but in many 
places delightful ? By this we fee how vain thofe old' Arguments 
againft Providence were, which wfcre grounded on this fuppofition, 

Sat fo great a part of the. Earth was ufelefs to Mankind by the in- 
tolerable heat of the Sun. Yet how confidently doth Lucretius 
argue upon this fuppofition, as „tho’ he could demonftrate againft 
Providence from Heaven and Earth? . i 


Hoc t semen ex ip(is coeli rationibus aufim 
Confirmare, aliifque ex rebus reddere multiss 
Nequaquam nobis divmitus effe par at am • 

* Naturam rerum f tanta jlatpradita culpa. 

Prmcipio quantum exit tegit impetus ingens, 

Inde avidam partem monies, fytvseqUe for strum 
Poffedere, tenent rupes, vaftseque paludes, 

Et mare, quod late terr arum dif met eras. 

Inde duos porro prope parteis fervidus ardors 
•Affiduufquegeli cqjus tnertalibus aufert . - 

Lucret. 1. f. 

So much room taken up by the Heartens, fo much by Mountains, Woods, 
Rocks, Marfbes and Seas , and two parts of the Earth ufelefs for 
Mankind by intolerable Heat and Colds that he could never imagin 
this Earth w sis fram’d with defkn for the good Of Mankind. 'And 
yet at the fame time there were Thilofephers-, who thought the con- 
veniendes for Mankind were fb great in this World, that from 
choice they, inferr’d that there was a Providence, which had a par- 
ticular regard to the advantages which they enjoy*, and this with* 
out any Revelation from God of thofe ends which he defign’d. The 
Stoics knew, as well as Epicurus , the compafs of the Heavens, the 
greatnefs of fhc Mountains, Woods, Rocks and .Seas > and they 
believ’d as much that fbme parts of. the Earth were not to be im- 
habited.^ and yet they concluded, that -there was a defign of Pro* 
vidence in all with refpeft to Mankind. For they took notice, 
not merely of the fpaee which the Heavens took up, but of the . 
great Beauty, and order, and ufefulnefsof the Celeftisu Bodies i and 
particularly the convenient diftance of the Sun to make the Earth 
fruitful ana pleafant * and to diftinguifh Days and Nightsfor Works 
and Reft; and that the Mountains were large ftore-houfes for 
Metals and. Rivers,, which could, not Qlherwifebe fupply'd j and 
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chat the Seas afforded plenty of Filh, and large conveniencies for 
Commerce-, and the Woods were furnilh’d with Timber to make 
Veffels out of, to pafs over thofe Seas, and fopreferveacorrel'pon- 
dence among Mankind at the greateft diftance for their mutual ad- 
vantage} and if there were uncultivated parts of the Earth, thac 
onle lhew’d that God did not give thefe things to make Mankind 
lazy and idle, but to exercife thole abilities both of Body and Mind, 
which he had given them. 

But as to the two parts of the Earth being wholly unferviceable 
to Mankind, by reafon of excefiive heat or cold, that is found by 
experience of later Ages to haveiieen a great miftake. But Ari- 
fiotle is politive in it, That the places near the Sun have no fVaters 
uor i \ !e ’ nor ( P a ft ures i an d that the remote Northern parts are not to be 
c. f. inhabited for the cold. But both thefe Aflertions are found to be 

lm t falfe however his Authority was follow’d. In fo much, that Tliny 

68. laith, Of five Zones two are ufelefs by extremity of cold } and that 
there is nothing but a perpetual Mtfl, and a Jhining Frofls and that 
within the Tropics all is burnt up by the heat of the Sun , which is 
fo intenfe , that-, he laith, there is no pafi age from one Temper ate Zone - 
to the other. This is a ftrange Account to us now, and given by 
a Man who had read all Authors then extant about thele matters } 
and it is the ftranger, becaufe in the Chapter before he faith, That 
Hanno paffed from Cadiz to the end of Arabia, (which is much 
doubted ) and that Eudoxus came to Cadiz from the Arabian Gulph } • 
and that another went from Spain to ^Ethiopia on the account of 
Trade and that fome Indians trading abroad were cafi by forms on 
the Northern Loafs, who were prefented to the Troconful of Gaul. ‘ 
How could thefe thing be, and yet they fuch ftrangers to the Torrid 
Zone , thro’ which they muff pafs ? But he feem’d to take it for 
granted , That thofe Regions were unp affable, and uninhabitable , 
z. T , c . 8> altho’ himfclf mentions leveral Nations which liv’d within theTor- 
rid Zone •, as the Negroes on both fides the River Niger , the Ga- 
ramantes , Troglodyta ( whom Ludolphus makes to be the lame 
with the Hotentots ) and leveral others. Now if all thefe Coun- 
tries were burnt up, how come fo many People to be then known 
Htrodot. to hvc here > and fo they were from the time of Herodotus , who 
i. 4* t- 183- mentions them? But how different are the beft Accounts we now 
pim.Lf. 8. have of thele places from what the Ancients imagin’d ? The Country 
solin.c. 4j. Negroes , thro’ which the Niger runs (which is fuppos’d to 

be of the lame Nature (if not Original ) with the Nile , and over- 
flows the Country of the Negro's , in the lame manner and at the 
fame time that the Nile doth Egypt ) is according to a late Author, 
voyage to A populous and fertile Country , who faith, that the Natives endure : 

the heat with eafe , and are healthful and vigorous. Another, who . 
Relation dt fpent lome time in that Country, laith, That the heat is more fup- 
t* N;gn- portable by the cool Wind which blows ; and that for 6 Months it • 
;:y 9 ’ ts as pleajant as France. Andrew Battel , who liv’d about 18 years f 
Purdus//. in Angola and thereabouts, fpeaks enough of the Topuloufnefs of 
id. c.l. thofe parts } and Lopez who was at Congo , commends the tempe- . 
Ludoiph. rature of the Air there. Ludolphus in his Account of Ethiopia , 
comment. w hich he had chiefly from a Native, laith, that it is as temperate 
n. j6. us Portugal. The lame we have already produc’d from Acofla of 
Teru. Many more fuch Inftances might be produc’d, but thefe are i 
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fuflicient to ihew what a wonderful Miltake the Ancients were un- 
der as to the Torrid Zone , and how very weak Lucretius his Ar- 
gument againft Providence from thence is. But the Argument for 
it is much ftronger from thefe difeoveries 5 becaule according to 
the ordinary effects of the heat of the Sun, they reafon’d truly; but 
there is a concurrence of feveral other things which temper the Air, 
which they could not underftand. It is true, there are fomc things that 
abate the heat which arifes from the Sun’s nearnefs •, as the equality 
of nights to days, and the abundance of rains which fall at that 
time ; of which the moft probable account is, That altho’ in our 
parts the diftance ofithe Sun caul'es Cold and Rain, and the near- 
nefs Heat and Drought -, yet it is quite otherwife there, for the Sun 
raifes up the vapors more there by rarifying the Air, and that to 
a great height; which joyning together, and falling down with 
greater force, doth thereby produce a Wind as well as Water, both 
which cool and refrefh the Air; and where the vapors do not produce 
Rain, yet they make a Dew, as in Ibme parts of Peru, which falling on 
the ground makes it fruitful. But thefe things are not fufficient; for 
1 were all the Country inthoTorrid Zoneafat, with thofe advantages, 
it would not be habitable ; and therefore the height of the Mountains 
was neceflary for this purpofe.' Which fhews, that thefe are fo far 
from being botches -ox Ruins-, that they are great inftances of Divine 
Providence, if they can be made out to be ferviceablc to this purpoie. 

: Scaliger faith, That thofe do pie delirare , 'who impute the Mountains 
to the fractures made in the Earth by the Flood ; and that it is impoffible 
that the Earth 'which fell in , Jhould ever make a fur face equal with the 
height of the Mountains : but he aflerts them to be a work of Pro- 
vidence in the original frame of the World, and chiefly intended 
- to be a receptacle for Water: and he obferves that the higheft -4*. 
^ Mountains are under the Torrid Zone ; where they ferve hkewife 
, for tempering the Air. For, Acofta gives that reafbn of the tern- Acofta Hi- 
per of the Air in the IVeJl Indies , that it is a high Country , having "ffij 
many Mountains? which afford a great refrejhment to the neighbor- c. i». 
Countries : and he obferves, that the Sea-coajl in Peru and New 
Spain is very hot, being low and flat ; but it is otherwife in the w/«. «/f. 
higher parts. Pifo a learned Phyiician, who liv’d in Brafil, and 
hath given a Natural Hiflory of that Country, imputes the health- Bmfiii*, 

1 fulnefs of the Maritim Coafts there, which he thinks compares with l,uc - 1 ‘ 
Europe , to two things; 1. The conftant breeze from the Sea lying 
on the Eafi of it-, which he faith, very much defends them from the 
excejjive heat of the Sun. 2. A ridg of Mountains between that 
and Peru, which keep off the noifom vapors of the Moorijh Grounds 
on the other fide of them. In the Night , he faith, the cold is fo 
great (even in the Torrid Zone ) that they are forc'd to keep fires to 
prevent the ill effects of it. Nichol. de Techo, who was in Tucu- mji. p*. 
mania , faith, That the part of it which is within the Torrid Zone ra i u ^-tt. 
is very cold , by reafon of the Mountains there which he faith, evi- ‘‘ * 9 ' 
dently confutes the Ancients opinion concerning it. Andrew Battel p U rd»s 
mentions the high Mountains about Angola , over -which he march'd, To - f L 7- 
‘ and found the Air very cold. Ludolphus faith, The Providence of L l} 0 fi 
God is much to be admir'd in the Mountains of Ethiopia; for the uifi. A. 
height of their Mountains makes that Country habitable , and their 1 *' 
Air more temperate j and affords them Rivers which the flat in the 
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Torrid Zone do want ; unlcfs they be fuch as come out of the 

mountainous part. And which feems very ftrange, he affirms from 
Tellez , That the heats in fome parts of Ethiopia are more tolerable 
than in Portugal, which lies fo many degrees more to the North. |B> 

The force of what I have laid comes to this. It was fuppos’d to 
be an Argument againft Providence, that fo great a part of the 
Earth was ufelcfs to Mankind > which is lo far from being true, 
that undoubted experience hath convinc’d the World, that they 
have been fully inhabited > and that to the comfortable fubfiftence of ’ 
Mankind, there hath been concurrence of fcveral things, which 
could not be the rcfult of Chance, or of the Mechanical Laws of 
the motion of Matter : and therefore we ought to conclude thefe 
things to be ordered by Divine Providence, lor the ufe and benefit 
of Mankind. 

There is yet one thing to beobferv’d, before I end this part of my 
Dilcourlb j which is to Ihew the pernicious ufc that hath been made : 
of "Ties Cartes his laying afide the conlidcration of Final Caufes . , 
For there was lately a Perfon too well known in the World, (and 
whom l intend to confider at large afterwards) Whoatfirftprofefs’dj 
himlelf a ftrift follower of Ties Cartes his Notions in his Metaphyfical f 
Meditations. ' But he made ufc of the Argument from the Idea to 
prove the JVorld to be God: And Ties Cartes carinot be excus’d from 
from giving too great advantage to Spinoza , by fuppoling the Idea . 
of extended Matter to be infinite and necejfary * which overthrows! 
the force of his own Argument from the Idea, for if it agrees to Mat- 
ter, it cannot prove the being of a Subftance diftinfr from Matter) ^ 
and gave occafion to the other to think, that nothing but Infinite i 
Matter was imply’d in this Idea . And to carry on his defignvthc 
better, he kept dole to Ties Cartes in excluding the \eonfideration 
of Final Caufes. F or in his Mathematical Ethics, (as he calls them) 
he hath an Appendix to his firft Part, where he doth purpolely fet 
himfelf to overthrow all Final Caufes , as meer FiEiions of Mens 
Brains. But the comfort is, that they zre no^nB^FfBWnr, fewt| 
the wifeft Men in all Ages, as I have alreadj§fl&fe , 'd» did affert 
them: And it is not a mere - Mathematical Appearance will fright 
Men now out of the Principles of Reafon.*vBut let us examin 
what the grounds are, on which Final Caufes -ore thus peremprt - 
rily condemned. He faith, That they arife from the common prt 
judice of Mankind, who have fo much fondnefs forAhemfelves as to 
think that all things are done for their fakes: 
for Man, and Mankind to ferve him. But 
fair reprefentation of the matter. We do n 
no oarer end in the frame of the Univerfes 
fake of the Inhabitants of the Earth ; for we 
give ah account of the great- ends which the 
vaft and numerous Bodies of the fix’d Stars, 
mote from us* but that which we fay, is, thai 
Mankind in fuch a ftation here upon Earthy 
look about them j and when they do fb,' th 
to find fo great and fo wife a Being order all 
not only the Wifdom but the Goodnefs o£ 
how doth this appear to be a a mercFittion of 
there not foch juft- caufes for * our admiration Z 
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conveniences for human Life? Do not all Men lee the wonderful 
contrivance and ufefulnefs of the parts of their Bodies? And are 
there not great dilcoveries of the like wifdom in Plants and Ani- 
mals, and the Earth and Sea ? Are all thefe mere Phantafms and 
Fictions of Mens Brains? Why are not the miftakes about thefe 
things difeover’d in a Mathematical manner? This might have 
lignify’d fomething : But to go about to confute Mankind by tell- 
ing them, That Final Caufes are mere fiftions of their Brains , is far 
from being a Geometrical way of Demonftration. Let us examin, 
however, the method he takes to make it out. (i) In the firffc 
place, he undertakes to (hew how Mankind came to think fe> much 
of Final Caufes and then (2) how repugnant they are to the na- 
ture of things; (3) How Men came to take up the Notions of 
Good and Evil, and of Rewards and Punifhments from this Opi- 
nion about Final Caufes: all which I Ihall briefly confider. As to 
the firft, He fuppofes that all Men are born ignorant of Caufes , and 
look after their own advantage , which they are confcious to them - 
felves of. And what follows ? Firft , that they fuppofe themfelves 
free-, becaufe they know their own defires. And why fhould they 
not as well as know that they think? For they have the like in- . 
ward Perception as to both. But they are ignorant of the Caufes 
which determine their defires. How doth it appear, that there are 
fuch Caufes , which they are thus ignorant of? If any Man un- 
dertakes to aflign Caufes which Mankind are not at all fenfible of, 
he ought not to take it for for granted, that there are fuch Caufes, 
but to prove it in fuch a manner, as to overballance the evidence 
of their inward Perceptions. For Mankind arc confcious to them- 
felves of no fuch Caufes ; if therefore any one will prove, that 
however, they are not free, certainly that Evidence ought to be 
deafer than the Argument from our own Perception to the con- 
trary. I think I move my Eye freely to this or that object, and 
am fully fatisfy’d from that inward Perception I have of the volun- 
tary motion of the MufcleS belonging to the Eye : now if any one . 
goes about to tell me that I am deceiv’d herein, and that there were 
other Caufes, which determin’d the motion of my Eye; is it not 
reafon I fhould have Evidence greater than what I have from my 
ownScnfotion? But here we have no Caufes at all aflign’d: there- 
fore we mud go on. Secondly , faith he. Mankind do all things for 
fome end-, viz. for their own profit and therefore defire only to know 
Final Caufes-, and. if they find thefe they are fatisfy'd. Is not this 
well faid by a Man that pretends to ffemonftrati&n-, and that in a 
Geometrical manner ? Could no other Ends be thought of but 
Fro fit ? I begin to be of Ties Cartes his mind , That Geometry 
f foils Mens Reafonings in other matters.- For, how was it poflible 
for a Man of common fenfe to argue in fuch a manner ; Men aim 
at their own profit , therefore they defire only to know Final Caufes ? 
What Profit was it which this Author aim’d at in making this 
Work of his? He had without doubt feme end in it; for I 
hardly think he could take fo much pains for no end at all. Was 
it a Good or a Bad end? (For Mankind are frill apt to be inquifi- 
tive into Final Caufes.) A Good End , no doubt his Friends will 
lay. What was this Good End? was it mere Profit? No, cer- 
tainly, they will fay, his Mind was above it; for he devoted him - 
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Jelf wholly (as they they tell us in the Preface to his Works) to 

Philo fophy } and retired on purpofe for the profecution of his Studies. 

It is then more than poflible for a Man to aim at fome other end, 
than mere ‘Profit. And what was the End he propos’d in Philo- 
sophy? Still we inquire after the End-, altho’ Profit befet afide; 
and we cannot have a better account of it, than from himfelf. Hetells 
us, His Mind was fet upon finding out the true Good of Mankind. 
This was a noble End indeed, and fit for a Perfon thatdefign’d to 
improve his Underftanding. But was this true Good nothing but 
‘Profit ? So far from it, that he faith, He was foon fatisfy'd, that 
what things Mankind generally purfued , were a hindrance to the 
End he aim'd at : and therefore he faw it neceffary to give over the 
purfuit of Riches , Honors and fenfual Pleafures ■, and to fix upon an 
eternal and infinite Good , which alone can give fat is f aft ion to the 
Mind ■, and therefore ought to be purfued with all our might. This 
one would think were fpoken likeatrueChriftian Philofopher} but 
his way is, to ufe our Expreflions, and to couch his own meaning 
under very plaufible Terms : but he fpeaks his Mind more after- 
wards, when he faith, 7 his chief Good of Man is to under ft and the 
union between the Mind and Nature. What that is, will appear 
more afterwards , but here he faith, That this is the End to which 
our ft tidies and ende avers are to be directed. Which is Sufficient to 
my prefent purpofe. For here it is confefs’d, that they are only 
vulgar Minds that aim at mere Profit as their End •, but that there 
is a higher, and more certain, and agreeable end for the Minds of 
Men to Search after-, and that their Happinefs lies in the attaining 
of that End. Which being allow’d, it we fuppofc a wife and in- 
telligent Being to have created Mankind, there is no incongruity ' 
at all in Man’s making that infinite and eternal Good to be his 
chief End, nor in purl'uing after it with all his endeavors not can 
there be any in fuppofing that this God fhould order things in 
this World with that dengn, that they fhould be ferviceable to him 
here, as to his prefent fubfiftcnce, in order to his main End. For 
he allows his Philofopher to do many things with that defign to 
ferve his End •, viz. To fpeak as other Men do , whatever he thinks. 
To ufe fenfual Pleafures, as they ferve for Health. To get as much 
wealth , as will make his condition eafy. Thus far then we find that 
Mankind may propofe ends to themfclve$> and that there are 
things which have a tendency to them; and that it is very be- 
coming to them to ufe thofc means in order to their ends. Why t 
then may not thfc wife Creator of the World appoint proper ends 
and means to Mankind, as to their conveniences and future hap- ^ 
pinefs ? what repugnancy is there in this, more than in the for- 
mer cafe ? All that he can fay is, That Mankind finding fomething , 
very ufeful to them , as Eyes for feeing , Teeth for eating , Herbs and\ 
ithic.T.i. Animals for nourijhment , the Sun to give light, the Sea to breed » 
t- 34- Fijh, efic. and becaufe they are fo ufeful to them, conclude that there ' 
was a Being above them, which prepar'd all thefe things for them. 
And what abfurdity is there in fo doing? What Geometrical P)e~ 
monftration is there, that thefe things all came together fo of rhem- 
felvcs without any intelligent Agent? All that he faith is, Thati 
they cohfidering them as means , could not believe that they made them- i> 
f elves } but becaufe they were wont to provide things for their own p 
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ufe* they fuppofed or believed fome free Agent which ordered all 
thefe things for them. And from hence they judging all by them- 
felves , concluded that God ordered all thefe things for their ufe-, to 
oblige Mankind to him , that they might honor and ferve him -, 
ana fo tinder a pretenfe of doing honor to God, they fell into 
Super ft it ion s and were fo bent upon Final Caufes* till at loft they 
made God no wifer than themfelves. Is not all this <r Demonftra - 
tion ? They mull think very meanly indeed of the Underftand- 
ings of Men, that can think they will be latisfy’d with fuch Ac- 
counts as thefe. We find he grants Eyes fitted for Sight* Teeth 
for Eating , &c. And why I pray, may wc not in reafon conclude, 
that they were dcfign’d for that ule? He finds fome things to 
cavil at, about Unfeafonable Weather , Earthquakes , Difeafes , See. 
(which are confident with the general Ends of Providence) but 
he hath nothing to lay, as to his former Inftarices, why we fhould 
not believe we had Eyed*to fee with , or Ears to hear with , or Teeth 
to eat with: But if theie things were given for thofe ules and no 
other, doth not this prove particular ends of Providence with 
refpeft to Mankind ? What, if Men do provide means for their 
ends? Is it an Argument of Folly , or Wtfdom lb to do ? If it be 
IVifdom to aft for an end, and Folly to aft for none, why may 
we not fuppofe an infinitely wile Being to aft for ends agreeable 
to himfelf? Not for mean, foolilh, fordid ends, but fuch as be- 
come the great Creator and wife Governor, and bountiful Benefa- 
ftor to Mankind. And what is there unbecoming our Idea of 
God in thefe relations ? . Is it then unfit for a wife Creator and 
Governor, ifcd Benefaftor, to bellow on Mankind luch things 
as tend to the ule and good of his Creatures, or to take care of 
their welfare? So as to furnifh us with luch Organs of our Senles, 
luch Faculties of our Minds, as may make ule of the many con- 
veniences which we have about us for our comfortable fubli- 
ftence, and our cheerful fervice of fo great and fo good, and fo 
liberal a Benefaftor. Can this be call’d Superftition* to ferve and 
adore him? Is this making God like to our felves* when we ac- 
knowledg the infinite diftance between him and us, and ferve him 
with devout reverence and godly fear ? Far be it from us to think 
lb meanly of him ® ^ 

and Weaknelfes . 

were not infinitely above our Thoughts as well as our Services : 
but if he pleafe to be fo kind to us, to give us fo many reafons 
to love ana ferve him, is it fit for his Creatures to defpile his fer- 
vice, on pretenfe that he is above it? Super flition is a fooliili 
thing, becaufe it comes from mean appreheniions of God > but 
true Religion is a wife and agreeable thing, bccaufe it flows from 
a due fenfe of a Divine Majefty, and a tender regard to his honor. 
And whatever Men pretend as to Thilofophy and TDemomftration , 
there are none that really want lenfe and underflanding fo much, 
is thole who defpile Religion , under the name of Superftition. We 
cannot deny that there is too much of it in the World : but as 
God remains the fame notwithftanding the follies of Mankind, 
fo Religion is as juft and reafonable a thing as ever, akho’ Super 
brought fo much dilhWuponit ^ 
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The next thing is to fhew, That Final Caufes are repugnant to the 

Nature of things. This is to the purpofe indeed, if he can make 
it out. As to ni$ Argument from the neceffity of all things , that 
muft be referr’d to its d^ time-, becaufe it is not prov’d but fup- 
pos’d : But here we are to conlidcr how Final Caufes do fo lamen- 
tably pervert the order of Nature. They make , faith he, the Caufe 
to be the EffeEt, and the EffeEi to be the Caufe and that which 
was firjl in Nature to be the laft and make the mofi perfect Be- 
ing to be the moft imperfect. Thefe are fad confequences if they 
hold ; the two former he pafles over, as he had reafon, and fixes 
on the laft, That they overthrow the "Divine Ferfettion s and he 
needs no more, if he can make this out. But how t If God 
works for an end, then he muft want that which he works for. 
Is this the Demonftrating Ethics in a Geometrical way ? A Father 
out of kindnefs to his Son defigns to advance him in the World, 
and furniflies him with all neceflary means to that end doth this 
argue weaknefs and indigency, or only kindnefs and good- will to 
fiis Son? If there may be a defign of doing good to others, with , 
regard to their welfare, and many means us’d to that end, what 
want doth this argue ? But rather it flows from abundant Good - 
nefs } and the more perfed any being is, the greater is the benefi- 
cence and readinefs to do good to others : and one would think 
Men did not want Geometry to know this. But, faith he, God 
did not do this for their fakes, but his own ; his own glory is the end 
of all. But if the Glory of God be moft advanced by the good of his 
Creatures, how can thefe two be feparated from each other ? Men 
may make a diftindion by Metaphyfical Speculation : but if his 
glory be advanced by their good, there can be no real diftindion 
between them *, for both are carried on by the lame thing. 

After thefe faint Attempts, our Geometrician falls to ignorance 
of Caufes, (of which I have faid fo much already) and from thence, 
he faith, comes Mens admiration of the Fabric of Man's Body , be- 
caufe they know not the Caufes of it. And did our Philoloph'er 
know the Mechanical Caufes of all the parts of it? What pity 
it is we had not feen them, inftead of thefe loofe and idle Difi- 
courfes > for I can call them no other, when there is lb much blu- 
ftering talk about Geometry , and fo very littl^ appearance of true 
Realbn. But faith he, very fenfibly, The World looks upon a Man 
as a very dangerous heretic , and impious F erf on, if he gives an Ac- 
count of Natural Caufes , and takes away their ignorance. I fee no 
fuch great danger from his Knowledge whatever there be from his 
Impiety ; for he hath fliew’d much more caufe for us to wonder at 
one, than at the other. But the Impiety of his Syftem muft be 
confider’d in its proper place. 

The laft thing he faith as to Caufes is, That Mankind being 
perfuaded that all things were made for them j they fet an efteem 
upon fuch things as they found moft ufeful, and meafur'd the value 
of things by their agreeablenefs to themfelves. From hence came the 
difference of Good and Evil , Orderly and Confus'd, Hot and Cold > 
Beautiful and Deform'd •, and becaufe they imagin'd themfelves free , 
thenc e came Fraife and Dijhonor , Fault and Merit. And what tended 
to Health or the Worfhip of God#- they called Good, and the contrary 
Evil } what futed to their Imagination, they called Order, what did 
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noty Gonfujion. What wai agreeable to the it Senfes they called Beau- 
tifuly Sweety Tleafanty and the contrary to what was not'y and 
attributed their Modes bf Sen/ at ion to the things themfelves : and 
Men judg of things by their different Imaginations j and from thehce 
come fuch great differences among Mankind about Good and Evily 
Order and Confujton j all which come from Mens following Imagina- 
tion-, and not Reafon. This is the fubftanceof whathe faith-, which 
ih fliort takes away all the real difference between Good and Evil/ 
and makes Good to be a mere effedl of Mens Imaginations, from 
refpeft to their own Cohveniency , or what they call the Honor 
of God i and Evil what is repugnant to them. But how comes this* 
to follow from Final Caufes? Yes, faith he, firice all things are 
made for themy therefore Good and Evil are to be taken with refyeti tt> 
them This is a very weak foundation to build this Do&rin Upon. 
For things are not therefore laid to be Morally Goody becailfe they 
areufeful to Mankind-, but that implies only a Natural Fitnefs for 
filch purpofes , which is quite another thing from Moral Good- 
nefs> ana it is ftrange our Philofophers fhoiild hot difeern the 
difference. For, is there no meauire of Good and Evil among- 
Mankind with refbcft to one another ? If the Good and evil of; 
things did depend upon Final Caufes, with refpett to Mankind in 
general, then there could be no filch thing in regard to each other 4 ' i 
for thefe Final Caufes do not reach to one individual more thati 


the common good of the whole. If it be fo, 


>eff to Society , and 
en it follows that it 


doth hot depend upon mere Imagination, but that there is a true, 
and juft meafiite in things-, for ir human Society cannot be pfo- 
fcrv’d without Juftice, and keeping Faith and Obedience to Govern- 


being good 


depend upon! 


or Humors, any more than the taking away fuel doth forldTenihg* 
a fire, or the adding it doth to the increafe of it For Meris in- 
dulging their own Paffions againft Reafon and a Common in rereft/ 
doth as much tend to a Civil combuftion, as the other to a Na- 
tural * and ’Mens due government Of themfelves and a&iorig 
doth as- naturally tend to peace and tranquillity, as withdrawing 
fuel or ca fling water doth to quench the violence of fire. From' 
whence it appears, that there are real ends as to Mankind* which 
ire the itfeafures of Good and Evil, with refpeft to Society. But 
befides : this, Mankind cannot be fuppos’d to fubfift without the 
Relations of Parents and Children : and can any Man in his right 
Senfes imagm that the Duties of thefe to each other depend only 
upon Fancy? Is there no natural regard due from Children to 
Parents*' rtd natural affe&ion and tendernefs in Parents to Children ? 
Is all this only the product of Imagination? So as to the diffe- 
rence of Sexes-, Cnsftity, Modefty, and a decent regard to each 
other are things founded in Nature, and do not arife from Cuftom 
or Fancy. But in all thefe things, altho* there be a juft regulation 
of them by Laws, yet the foundation of them is laid in the na- 
ture dnd refpefts of things to one another. As to our own Bodies, 

O Health 
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Health is not the only meafure of Good and Evil •, for it is lb un- 
certain, that thofe cxccllcs do little prejudice to fome, which are 
mifchieVous to other?: but there is a juft proportion of things to 
be obferv’d with refpe£l to their ufe*, and fo Intemperance may be 
confident with a healthful Body. As to the condition of others, 
who by reafon of poverty or fickncfs ftand in need of our help j 
it is a thing in it felf good to afford them our afliftance* and fo 
Liberality, ^Charity and doing good, are fo far from being good 
only from Imagination, that no Man can imagin them to be other- 
wife than good. But befides all thefe, there are duties which are 
owing to that infinite Being, from whom we derive all that we 
enjoy or hope for •, and can it be any other than good for us to 
fear, and ferve, and love, and honor him ? He confeffes Man- 
kind allow that to be good which refpebfs the honor of God •, but he 
means that it is becaufe we fuppofe that he made all things for 
Men. But altho’ his Goodnefs and Providence be very great reafons 
for our ferving him -, yet if he had been lefs bountiful to Mankind, 
they had been bound to ferve him as their Creator. And it is im- 
poflible to fuppofe that he fhould difeharge his Creatures from fo 
neceflary a duty, and to make the contrary not to be a Fault. 
For, it would imply ingratitude and contempt of the belt Being 
in the World not to be evil* and that he who is infinitely good, 
fhould require what is in it felf evil. From all which it appears, 
that the nature of good and evil doth not depend upon the arbi- 
trary Fancies and Opinions of Men * but upon tne Nature of things, 
the Reafon of Mankind, and the Refpe&s they ftand in to one an- 
other. 

And it is a great confirmation of this, that our Philofopher him- 
felf makes it the fame cafe as to Good and Evil, as it is with refpedt 
to Order and Confujion , and Beauty and '"Deformity , and Harmony 
and Difcord. For altho’ there may be a Variety of Fanciest as to 
fome Degrees of thefe things * and that may pleafe fome which 
doth not others : yet in the main they all agree in a real difference 
between them and none can have fo little judgment, as to think 
that there is nothing but Fancy which purs a difference between; 
a well digefted Difcourfe, and a confus’d heap of Thoughts*, or 
between an exa£t Beauty, and the Pi&ure of Deformity ■, or the 
moft ravifhing Mufic, and the noife of a pair of Tongs. So that 
the extremes muft be allow’d to be really different from one another, 
•what difference fbever there be in Perfons Fancies, as to what lies 
between * and yet as to them, when the Idea of the thing it felf 
is agreed upon, then the nearer any approach to it, the more it 
hatn of the reality, and the farther off, it doth fo much more de-l 
pend upon Fancy. ! 

But, faith he, in our Objetfs of Senfe we imagin the Qualities 
to be real things without us, whereas they are only the dtffe * 
rent imprejfions made upon our Senfes, and jo convey'd to our lma\ 
ginations. And is this an Argument that there is no real difference! 
between Bitter and Sweet, Savory and Unfavory, or that all Sounds 
are alike ? Or that becaufc fome have fancied the Mulic of the-. 
Spheres, therefore there is no fuch thing as Harmony ? But fuchf 
kind of arguing deferves no farther confideration. 

1 now 
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< I now comC to the fefcond Hypothecs, which tends towards.*^- n. 
theifm, and that is of thofe who attribute too much tPtheMechanical 
Towers of matter and motion. It Cannot be denied by any inge- 
nuous Man, that in our Age a great improvement hath been made 
in Natural and Experimental Thilofophy. But there is a great dif- 
ference to be made between thole who- have proceeded in the way 
of Experiments , which do great fervice as they go , and filch as 
have form’d Mechanical Theories of the Syfteffi of the Univerfe * 
and have undertaken to give an Account how the World was 
fram’d, and what the immediate CaUfes are of thole things which 
appear in the World. I do not go about to difpute, whether many 
things are not better refolv’d by the New than by the Old Thilo- 
fophy l I am not concern’d in the Doctrines of Anttperijlafis, Fuga 
vacui , Occult Qualities, Intentional Species, and foch like: And I 
confefs, that the T articular Hijlories and Experiments relating to 
things of Nature, as to the Bodies of Animals, the Vegetation of 
Tlants , and T articular Qualities, tend much mpre to the true 
knowledg of Nature, than the mere nice and dry general Specu- 
lations about Forms and Qualities: which have oeen handled in 
luch a manner, that they have been like fome of Arijlotle’s Books, 
fet forth, but not to be underjlood. If therefore feveral Qualitiei 
of Bodies be explain’d mechanically , i. e. by virtue of fheknown 
Affe&ions of Matter, viz. Size, Figure, Motion , &c. and that new 
ones can be produc’d bv changing the Texture or Motion , or fome 
other Mechanical Affetrion of Matter 1 it is far from my defigft td 
oppofe them, or any fiich Difcourfes, which tend only to give us 
more light into the Occult future (tho’ not Qualities ) of things. 

For to fry, that Things pfoceed from Occult Qualities, is in other 
Words to fay, that they Come from We know not what ; and none 
ean take that for a good Anfwer from one that pretends to give' 
thereafonof a thing. ' ’ 

But to proceed more diftin&ly, I make no difficulty of allow- 
ing thefe following Principles, as to the Nature and Qualities of 
Natural Bodies-, which Jfre mod infilled upon by a late Excellent 
Philofopher, and a truly Chrijlian Virtuofo among us. (1) That there 1 
is One Univerfal Matter of Bodies, that is, a Subfiance extended, fa rf 
divifible , and impenetrable. (2) That there is a divcrfity of Mo- e»nm 
tion in feveral parts of Matter \ fb it be not faid to be in Matter 
from it felf as eflential to it-, for then it muft always move, and 
there could pe no Reft, and fb no Compofition. (3) That by 
virtue of this Motion, Matter is divided into greater and lefler 
parts, which have their Determination, Size and Figure. (4) That 
betides thefe, their Situation is to be confider’d, that is, their Po-’ 


fture and order, with refpeft to one another: and when the feveral 
parts joyn together to make up one Body, that is called the Tex- 
ture ot them, (y) That there is a different Texture both in our Or- 
gans of Senfe, and in the Objefts which make impreffioiis Upon: 
them, with a different Motion, Figure and Size, from whence 
arife our different Senfations, and our Apprehenfions of different 
fenlible Qualities in things. ( 6 ) That by a Coalition of the fmaller 
Particles of Matter into one Body, there are different Subftances 
in the World of diftinft Denominations * but by a change of Tex- 
ture or Motion, or other Properties of Matter, that compound 

O 1 Body 
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Body may be put into a different ftate, which may be called its 
Alteration or Corruption} and if the change be fo madeas to of- 
fend our Senfes, it is then called ‘Putrefaction. • (7) That there 
may be an incomprchenfible variety in the Coalition and Texture 
of the minute Particles of Matter, which may be fo different from 
each other, as to be thought to be endue*! with diftinft Qualities. 
As the 24 Letters make up an inconceivable number of words by 
the different placing of them. y 

But when I have allow’d thefe, I can by no means agree, 1. That 
there arc no other Qualities in Bodies, but what relate to our Senfes. 
It’s true we could not be fenfible of Heat and Cold, but from the 
impreffions made on our Senfes: but fuppofing we were not Iei> 
lible of the different agitation of Particles without us* it doth 
not at all follow, that there is not a real Alteration in the ob jeds 
thcmfelves, as that the Fire doth not burn, if we do not feel the 
heat of it} and why that difpofition in Matter, which is apt to 
produce fuch a fenfc in us, may not be called an inherent Quality, 
is not fo eafy to apprehend. But if there be fuch a real difference 
in Bodies, as that one will make fuch an impreflion on our Senfes, 
and another will not, we cannot in reafon fay that there is no 
Quality in things, but that it wholly depends on our Apprchen- 
fion. It is granted, That Snow hath a greater difpofition to reflect 
light outwards , than a Coal or Soot-, when the Sun Jhines upon all three. 
Now why this difpofition fhould be called a diffinft Quality from 
what is in the other two, feems to meaDifputeof no confequence. 
So, if an Eccho be nothing but the cavity of a place, whereby it 
is difpos’d to refleft the found back to the place from whence it' 
came, altho’ it muff not be called the Quality of the place which 
makes the Eccho } yet it cannot be denied to be the peculiar Figure 
and Difpofition of the par fs, which majee it. So that, if Men will 
allow fuch inherent Difpofitions in things to produce what we 
call Qualities in us, the difference will not be found worth the di- 
fputing. And I have wonder’d Perfons of Judgment and skill in 
thefe matters lay fo much weight upon ii, as tho’thc Quality muff 
be faid to be only in us, when it is confefs’d to arife from a diffe- 
rent Difpofition in the parts without us. 

i. That there arc no other Qualities in Bodies, but fuch as an 
account may be given of by the foregoing Principles : For I do nor 
find it poflible for any Perfon by virtue of thefe Principles to give 
an account either of the make or compofition of the Bodies of Ani- 
mals, or of the difpofition and relation of the inward Parts, or of 
the inftruments of Nature for prefervation of the Individual or 
Species •, or of the Difeafes they arc fubjeft to, or of the proper 
methods of cure. And the more any Perfon fearches into all the 
Mechanical attempts of this kind, the more unfatisfy’d he will find 
himfelf about them} and will fee reafon to conclude, as a Learned 
Ph Y fician hach done, That we may know enough for our general 
p. iL. direction what to do , but that the fecret Caufes are fo . hidden from 
us, as we have reafon to admire the Supreme Artificer in what we 
know , and to adore him in what we do not. 

Thefe things being premis’d, I come to the main point, which 
is, Whether Matter being put into motion, can in a Mechanical 
manner produce that frame of the Univerfe which we fee, and the 
v *■• • • i feyeral 
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fevcral things which are in the Heavens, and in this Globe of 
Earth and Sea. 

To make this Matter as clear as wc can, we muft firft conlider 

the General Principles j .and then prQceed to the Account given of 
the feveral ‘Phenomena, as they are commonly called. 

Ibegjp with the General Principles which are thefe j 

That the Matter of the Univerfe is one ana the lame extended t 
Jubilance > and that all the properties we clearly perceive in it, are, 
that it is divifible and capable of motion in its parts. *" 1J ‘ 

That this matter is without bounds, and that, the Idea of Ex- n: 
tenfion is the lame with that of Corporeal Subflance. #r * 

That it is capable of divifion into fo many parts, as we cannot, m. 
comprehend the utmoft bounds of its divilibihty. Nt 34- 

That God alone is the. firft and univerlal Caufe of the motion iv. 
of matter, which continues the lame in the whole, altho’ it vary N ' 3* 
in the feveral parts. 

That there are certain Laws of motion, wfierepf thefe are the v. , 
chief: 

1. That every part continues in the Hate it was in, unlefs' mov’d w. 37 . 

by an External Caufe. . 

2 . Thatallmotion of it felf is in a right Line, but by other Bodies' n. 39 . . 

it becomes oblique, and all matter being in motion it- becomes cir- 

cular. . ■ , 

3 . That when two Bodies meet, the weaker lofes not its motion, 

but changes its tendency, and the ftropger lofes lb much as it gives 
to the. weaker. . j ' . .. . 

, That the parts of matter were at firft .divided ip^p many parcels vr. , / ■ 
of an equal and indifferent fize,, and h; 
tion which is now in the \Vorlcj.. r . 

That thefe Particles of matter could 
caufe then there muft be a void fpaGe 
of motion and natural attrition they became fo. ^ . 

That thofe Idler Particles which came off from the Angles of* vm * 
the bigger, fill up all the, empty Ipaces between them, arid nave a 
quicker inotion. 

That befides thefe, there are forne Particles which are large, and nc. 
flower than the reft, being full of Angles and lb more apt to flick to n. st. 
one another, which by realbn of their paftage thro’ the triangular 
Ipaces between the globular Particles become Wreathed. 

And thefe are the three Elements out; of which he luppofes all 
Bodies to be made y and accordingly - the Ingenious Author hath 
framed a Syftem of the Univerfe with great Art and appearance of' 

Reafon > but at fbmetimes he is content to let it pals as a oare Hypo - 
thefts ^agreeing with the Phtenomenapf the World } but, withal he faith,, *m.nt. 
That he makes ufe ofpo. Principles hut fuch as are mo ft evident y add ”' 
deduces nothing from them but by Mathematic al Confeyuences . And . 
in an Epiftle to Merfenftus y to wfy>m he opened his Mind mpre‘jj: 43i44 . 
freely, he faith, Thatftejhould think he knew nothing ih Phypcs it 
if he could only tell, how things might be y if he cotila not demon- ep. n. n. 
fttate that they could he no otherwife. But to another Perlon he ep. 37 . 
calls it his Romance of the World ^ which he cpnfefle$ he was very ep. t0 j. 
well pleas'd with. “ . 

o 3 But 
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But fo have not others been, who have taken great pains both 
in Philofophy and Mathematics ■, and altho’ they cannot deny this 
Hypothejis to be very confiftent and well put together, yet they 
wifi lj>y no means allow it to be a true and fatisfa&ory account of the 
Nature and Formation of the World. But it is not my bufinefs 
to lay together the Objeftions of others againfl: the Cartefian Hypo- 
thecs, but to ihew the tendency of it to Atheifm in> thefe two 
PointSl 

i. In fetting up a Notion of Matter, or Corporeal Subfiance inde- 
pendent upon the Power of G 6 d. 

1 In undertaking to give an Account of the 'Phenomena of the 
Univerfe from the Methankal Laws of Motion without a particular 
Providence. 

As to the former-. His firft Principle is, That Matter is one and 
the fame thro ’ the Univerfe } and is every where known by its ejfen- 
frintiy. tial property , which is Extenfion : and therein he places the Ef- 
t*rt. x. f en t e 0 f a Corporeal Subftance } (as will prefently appear.) If then 
the very EfTence of Matter be independent upon God’s Power, fa 
that he can neither create not annihilate it, what becomes of the 
Creation of the World according to this Hypothejis ? 

Du Hamel Some objeft againfl: his Notion of Matter \ and fa v, that be hath 
dectnfenfu confounded Mathematical and Phyfical Bodies witn one another. 
Vbibfifb.' For, fay they, the ftrength of his whole Hypothejis depends upon 
/. iJfmy. the fuppofition that Matter is nothing but Extenfion, and therefore 
\ t ^ ere cait 710 ^dtuitpi becaufe all Space is extended > and therefore 
irindfiu * Matter is Infinite , or as he calls it Indefinite j but fo, as he pofi- 
£**■^3 tivelv faith, that the Idea of Spate is the fame with that of Corporeal 
rMtpfiT Subfiance , and that we can conceive nothing In it but Extenfion. 
CarteC«.8. Which they lav, is true, if we fbeak of Mathematical Quantity, 
*" but not of Real and Phyfical. But, faith Ties Cartes , Men may 
im. u. pretend to diftinguijh Corporeal Subftance from Quantity bat they 
* utter that in words > which they cannot comprehend in their Minds j 
for either they mean nothing by Subftance , or attribute a confus'd no- 
tion of an Incorporeal Subftance to a Corporeal , and leave the true 
Idea of Corporeal Subftance to Extenfion. But this is very fat from 
clearing this matter. For hioifeff lays it as a fundamental Prin- 
ciple, That it is capable of THvifion into Parts , and was actually 
divided by Cod himfelf. Now I defire to know what that was 
which was fo divided? It mull: be Something s and that not an 
Incorporeal , but a Corporeal Subfiance: not pure Extenfion , but a 
Body that was extended ; and of which the Subftantial parts of the 
Univerfe are compos’d. Nay, his whole Hypothejis depends upon 
tan. j. the afitual Hivifion of Matter into Parts that are equal, or very 
*• + fi - near it j without which his three Elements could not be made; 
which arife from the Motion and mutual attrition of thofe P ar- 
ticles j and yet he affirms in the Conclufion of the 2 d Part of his 
Principles, That he owns no other Corporeal Matter, but fuch as Geo - 
*’ ** metricians call Quantity , and is the thing which theifTIemonftrations 

are converfant about. But is there no difference between Geome- 
trical ana Phyfical Quantity ? Ic’s true that in Mathematical 
Quantity there is nothing but Extenfion •, JbUt doth it therefore 
follow, that there is nothing more in a Re^l and Phylkaf Body ? 
How can we imagin that God ihould create mere Extenfion in 
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the World i and that out of chat all the Bodies in the Univerfe 
are fram’d? Nay* upon Des Cartes his ‘Principles it is jmpofiible 
that Matter fhotila either be treated or annihilated. For according 
to him, the Idea of Matter and Extenfion are the fame ; but he faith 
pofuivelv, that the Idea of Extension and Spate are the fame j there- 
fore if Spate can neither be treated nor annihilated , neither can 
Matter. And it feem’d ftrange to me, that a Per ion fo fagaciousj 
fhould not lav thefe things better together) but his Mathematical 
Notions ran fo much in his Mind, that his endeavor to accommo- 
date them to the nature of things, was that which led him into 
fiich inextricable difficulties. It is well obferv’d by Mon CDu Ha- x>« Cm- 
met , that the great miftakes in Natural Philo ftp hy have rifen from W"™*' 
Mens applying their firmer Notions to it * thus , faith he, the com- 
man ‘Pmlofophers confounded Natural things with Metapbyficai fpe- 
culations: on the other fide , Des Cartes being a great Mathemati- 
cian) endeavot'd to reduce Nature to Geometry) and fi confider'd no- 
thing in Body but Extenfion. Extenfion , faith he, 'Which cOnfiitutes rm u 
Space) is the fame which conftitutes Bodies j but we tonfider it more »■ 10 . 
particularly in Bodies , and mote generally in Space , which is not 
chang'd) as the other is. But is there then nothing to make a Body) but 
mere Extenfion ? I mean not a Mathematical) but a real Phyfical 
Body. No, faith he, in the Idea of a Body , we mar cafi off other it. u. 
Qualities) as Hardnefi, Color, Gt airily, Heat and Cold) and yet a 
Body remains ; to which then nothing belongs but Extenfion) which 
is common to Body and Space. This is not fo deep reafoning, as 
might have been expefired from fo great a Matter of it Forakhcf 
the particular Qualities may be cattoflf, yet the Capacity of them 
can no more than Extenfion s as is plain in Figure and Six*) as well 
as Hardnefi, 8 tc. any one particular Figure and St&e may beab- 
ftrafted from Body, but it is impolfible to conceive a Body, but it 
mutt be capable dr one 6 t other. Befides, all this proves no more 
but that Extenfion is the Infep arable 1 Property of Body. And what 
then? Mutt the whole Efience of a Body confift in one info* 
parable Property ? But this is all the Idea we have of Body. Then 
1 fay, our Ideas of things are fhort and imperfect, and there is no 
forming Worlds upon mch Ideas. And this was the fundamental 
miftake of Ues Cartes. He lays this down as his ground of cer- 
tainty) or that we cannot take falfbood fir truth y if we onfi git* ermop. 
ujfent to fitch things at we clearly and difiinCHy perceive. Thenhd p * *• 
■goes on, that the thvrigs which fall under our perception, are either 
\ things and their Properties , or eternal Truths: Of things, the mofi a. 4 $* 
general are Subfiance , ‘Duration, Ordet^Nuthber and fitch tike* which 
extend to aU kinds of things. And he faith, they may ali ke com- 
prehended Under thofe two : Of Intellectual or Thinking Subfiances ; 

Or of Material) i. e. of Bodily and Extended Sub fiances l Thos for 
all is dear and diftina. Then, as to the Notion fitf'SdMUHreptgp 
faith, By that we can under fiand nothing but a thing which fo exifis, x 
as to rued nothing etfe tofupport if. There is but one Subfiance in the 
World which mfedlitbfifport) and that is Goo. All created Sabfiances x f u 
need bis fiippoit) and the Notion ofthemis , that they are things which 
mfiy fidnisrtnnd of Gov's concourfe to fieppott them. Hitherto 
'fit hind nothing to ftfck at. But hath come we to have an Idea of 
treated Subfiances ? Not from the bare Ettiftence, fir that doth not 
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affeft us : but it muft be from forne ‘ 'Properties , Attributes or Qua- 
lities i becaufe Nothing can be attributed to Nothing. From whence 
we conclude from any Real Attribute , that there mujl be a thing or 
Subftance to which it belongs. All this appears very well ftill ; only 
we muft take notice, that all Properties do affiire us of a Real Sub- 
ftance under them : Which is very true, relating to Phyfical Bo- 
dies. But it is poflible he may from hence aim at proving, That 
there muft be a Corporeal Subftance in Imaginary Space , becaufe there 
is an Extenfion there , and nothing cannot be attributed to nothing ; 
therefore there mufl be a Real Body there. But I think it may be 
truly anfwer’d, That the Extenfion is no more real than the Space 
is, and implies no more but a Capacity of having Bodies which 
it had not; that is, that God might create Bodies beyond this 
World-, and if he did fo, then there would be a real Extenfion-, 
but as we conceive it, the Imaginary Space is no more but a Pof- 
fibility for Bodies exifting out of the compafs of this Univerfe. 
And therefore 1 deny this to be any real Extenfion; andthatitcan 
be no Real Subftance , becaufe. Des Cartes himfelf, but juft before, 
owned that a created Subftance was that which flood in need of God 
to fupport it. Now is it poflible to imagin that Space needs a ^Divine 
Concourfe ? Therefore he muft diftinguifh it from Subftance: or elfe he 
muft affirm it to be an uncreated Subftance ; which overthrows his di- 
ftin&ion here between Created andUncreated Subftances. As to his 
Maxim, that nothing can have noproperties-> it certainly relates to Sub- 
ftance , and not to a mere Space which by the common fenfe of Man- 
kind muft be diftinguifh’d from Bodily Subftance ■, and there can be no 
greater prejudice to Phriofophy, than to go againft that. Now let us 
N proceca. From every Attribute a Subftance is known ; but there is one 
n ' chief Property which conftitutes the Effence and Nature , to which the 
reft are ref err'd. So, faith he, Extenfion makes the Nature of a Corporeal 
Subftance , and Cogitation of a Thinking Subftance. For every thing 
which we attribute to Body , fuppofes Extenfion , which is only the Mode 
of the thing extended i as all things attributed to our Minds , aredrf- 
x. ferent Modes of thinking. And thus we come to two clear and diftintt 

Notions or Ideas ■, one of a Thinking Subftance , and the other of a Cor- 
poreal i if we diftinguifh between the Attributes of Thinking and 
Extenfion. After this he faith, That Cogitation and Extenfion 
x. 63. ma y be confider'd , as conftitnting the Natures of a Thinking and Cor- 
' poreal Subftance ; and Jfo their clear Ideas are , a Subftance which 
thinks , and a Subftance which is extended: but then thefe ‘Proper - 
ties , he faith, may be confider'd likewife only as Modes belonging to 
k. 64. thofe Subftances •, and fo they make a diftintt Idea of themfelves , 
not without the Subftances , but as Modes belonging to them. 

Thus I have carefully laid down his own Notions about thefe 
matters. And now arifes the main difficulty ; viz. how upon thefe 
grounds the Idea of Spacer and of Corporeal Subftance Jhould be the 
tan. i. fame ? All that I can find is, that Extenfion is really Corporeal Na- 
9- ture , alt ho' it be call d an Accident. But did not himfelf diftin- 
guilh it as a Mode of Matter , and as a Subftance extended? And 
was not this look’d on as fuch a Property of Matter , as Thinking 
is of a Mind? But can any Man fay, that Thinking by it felf is 
an Intellectual Subftance how then can Extenfion by it fclf be a 
Corporeal Subftance ? And yet, if it be not, as I can fee no rcafon 
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from his own grounds why it fhould be> then his Suppofition of 
the Infinitenefs of Mattery of the Plenarty of the World , and the 
circular motion of his Particles of Matter , on which his whole 
Hypothecs depends, comes to nothing. And what a It range foun- * 

dation is Ties Cartes his World built upon? I could hardly be- 
lieve that fo thinking a Man fhould not difcern the Weaknefs -of 
his own Grounds. But infteadof that, it is plain that he laid great 
weight upon it : For when a learned Man of our own, and then 
a great admirer of him, objected to him, that he extended the no- 
tion of Corporeal matter too far but he thought it of no great con- j. Ey.s 7 "' 
fequence to the main of his' Principles Ties Cartes takes him up zy. 88. 
fmartly for it, for he faith, he look'd on it, as one of the chief and 
mojl certain Principles of his Philofophy. And in the Fragment 
of his laft Anfwer, which he liv’d not to finifh, he perfifted in his 
Opinion, That the empty Space was a real Body , b&aufe nothing 91 - 
can have no properties. But there is a difference bet weeni/? 1 ^/ Pro- 
perties and Imaginary if there be any Bodies in that Space, there 
will be EiXtenJion, THJlance , See. but it is a very unconceivable 
thing that one of his judgment fhould fo much contend to the 
laft, That there was a difference of parts in fuch* a /pace, where 
there was nothing but fpace. i. e. That there muft be fomething, 
where there is nothing. And therefore Bernier obferves. That Bernier^. 
thofe who confound Space and Body , run themfelves into Jtrange ab- , 

fur dities by a Corporeal Subftance to fill all poffible fpace, or rather ^ 
to be fpace it felf -, and that God cannot annihilate the leaft part of- 
it. And he concludes it to be neither Subfiance nor Accident , but ' 
a mere Capacity. And it was not an improbable Conje&ure of that 
Learned Perfon who wrote to Ties Cartes upon this Argument, 
that this Do&rine of his, as he explain’d it, laid the foundation* 11 Mo « 
of Spinoza's opinion of the Infinite extent and power of matter 
but I cannot think that Ties Cartes himfelf intended it fo, how- y- h*- 
ever the other underftood it. And it is great pity one of fo 
clear a Capacity in other, things, fhould fo ftifly adhere to fo un- 
reafonable an Opinion. ‘And yet we find his Difciplcs go on 
to defend him in this Matter. For when Monfi .Huet had obje&cd. 

That Des Cartes had made Extenfion , which was an Accident, to cen/ur. 
be a Subftance-, Monf Regis anfwers, That he confounded Extenfion CutcU-j. 
which was of the effence of Body, with the Extenfion which be- R C g is 
longed to Quantity -, whereof the one is confidered in it felf, and the a u 

other with refpett to Magnitude. But let it be confider’d how he 
pleafes, it is ftill but a Mode belonging to a Subftance, and not i. y. ijy. 
the Subftance it felf. However, he refers us to his Book of Phy- 
fics for the clearing of this Matter. And there we find indeed, 
that he diftinguifhes three forts of Bodies, Phyfical, Mechanical, 

. and Mathematical. A Phyfical Body is one compos'd of many in- ryH 7} .°‘ 
fenfible parts in its due order and figure, from whence refult the 
Phyfical properties. A Mechanical Body is one ttUflpodd of gf&ft 
and fenfible parts, which by their figure and fituatioh ate /tom 
for particular motions. A Mathematical Body is a B#dy ponfidWd 
J with its proper extenfion under a regular figure, as 
1 Under. But this doth not fhew that Ties partes (^Aj&t.ctmfotmd 
a Mathematical and Phyficat Body : For it is an to find 

out diftinttions to avoid a difficulty •, but then ttKy'dugnt to‘ Be 
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agreeable to the general fenle of thole Terms. • But here a Ma- 
thematical Body is confin’d to Regular Figures whereas the gene- 
ral notion of it is fuch a Body as Ties Cartes himfelf means, when 
he calls it, Geometrical Quantity, fuch as is the object of Mathema- 
tical Temonftrations : i. e. of any kind of Figures abftract from 
Phyfical Bodies > and this, he faith, is that matter he treated of. 
And to fuch a Body Extenfion alone belongs, and to none elfe, 
either Thyfical or Mechanical. 

Here then lies the difficulty as to Ties Cartes his Principles: he 
confiders Matter Geometrically , i. e. Abftraciedly, with refpeff to 
bare Extenfion , and yet fuppofes the ’cffc&s of Thyjical Bodies ; 
fuch as Tiivifion of parts of matter one from another , and a motion 
of thofe parts in order to the compofition of things. But Mathe- 
matical Extenfion is capable of no Divifion but in the Mind for 
no Man imaginsthc Earth really divided by the Parallels and Me- 
ridians ■> &cc. and the Divifion of the parts of an empty fpace is 
nothing but a Mathematical Divifion, which implies nothing really 
in that fpace, but a mere a& of the Mind in conceiving the di- 
ftance between the fcvcral parts of it. 
rrin. Tart. But Ties Cartes proves it impoffible there (hou Id be a vacuum 
11. n. 16. j n pi a t urei becaufe the extenfion of Space and Body are all one. Bur 
may not God annihilate that Air which is between the fides of a 
n. 18. VeiTel, and would there not be a Vacuum between? No; he faith 
If ut impoffible to conceive fuch a Cavity without Extenfion , or fuch 
an Extenfion without Matter and if the middle fubfiance were an- 
nihilated , the fides mufi come together , becaufe there would be no- 
thing between. By which we fee, that this N otion of the Identity of 
Extenfion and Corporeal Subfiance had funk lb deep into his Mind, 
that he makes Annihilation of the Subftance of Matter impoffible 
toDivine Power: for there can be no fuch Vacuity, but there muft 
remain Extenfion , and confequently a Corporeal Subfiance. This 
hath been objected to the followers of Ties Cartes , and lately by 
Reponfe Tiu Hamel , in his Cenfurc of Regis his Cartefian Thilofophy ,* ana 
worc h C ^ 1C while to fee what anfwer lie makes to ic. He faith, 
Hamel, U That his objection afyout the Annihilation of the Air between the 
ran. 1. Heaven and Earth , can be of no force to prove a Vacuum becaufe 
c ' 4 ‘ if there be no fpace, they mufi touch one another ; and if they do not, 

there mufi be /pace, arid confequently a Corporeal Subfiance. But faith 
Tu Hamel, may not God by the fame power by which he pre- 
ferves the Bodies between Heaven and Earth, deftroy them, and 
then there muft be a Vacuum ? He anfwers plainly, That an An- 
nihilation of the fubfiance of matter is impoffible, even to the power 
of God i becaufe his Will is immutable. He grants that God may 
defir oy the Air , and all other Bodies as to their Form , or prefent 
Modification but he cannot defiroy their Matter, i. e. their Exten- 
fion , which is a true fubfiance , and fubfiances are. indefectible. 
Where we plainly lee that the Cartefians aflert the ncceflary Exi-' f 
ftence of Matter, and that it is not in the power of God to deftroy ^ 
it*, and whatever they may talk of the Will of God, they deny \ 
\ any power to exercile it with refped to Matter. 

But T>u Hamel proceeds. How can thole Bodies touch one; 
another, when God can create another Body between ? iNo> faith' 
Regis* That f ill fuppo fes a fpace between } and if there be a f paces, 
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there mujt be a body , and fo a vacuum is a repugnancy in it felf. 

But this Space, faith Hu Hamels is nothing but imaginary, a fi- 
&ion of the Mind, and there is no arguing from thence to the Na- 
ture of things. Regis replies, that their Ideas depend on the dbje- 
tlive realities of things } and that the Idea of fpace or extenjion is 
one of their primitive Ideas s and that it represents fubjtance , and 
all fubjtance is incorruptible. Still we lee the necellary exiftence of 
Matter is look’d on by them as a fundamental Principle, and de- 
pending on primitive Ideas. 

Monf Bernier puts thecafe of Air being annihilated between two Air ^Te\ 
walls^ and he defires to know of the Cartejians , whether thefe two Lf ' ,J ' 
walls will come together or not ? They lay, They mufti if there 
be nothing between. True, faith he, there is nothing Corporeal, 
or that touches our Senfes, no Subftance or Accidents * but there 
is a true diftance remaining. Suppofe a Chamber 20 foot long, 
iy foot bread, and 10 foot high} and thefe dimenfions to be mea- 
lured, and one wall 20 foot diftant from the other: it cannot be 
laid that it is the Air that makes the diftance between them} how 


then comes this diftance to be quite loft, if the Air be deftroy’d? 

They have no anfwer, helaith, but to lay, It is an impofiible Sup- 
pofition } and they will rather deny God’s Omnipotency in anni- 
hilating the Air, tnan let go their Opinion. Monf Regis in his r cg.phjf. 
Thyftcs, takes notice of Bernier's Doubts, and in anfwer to them L 
he refolves it at laft into this, That it is impofftble there Jhould be ‘ ‘ 3 ‘ 5 ' 
an Annihilation , fo as to make a Vacuum ; becaufe Subftances can- 
not cedfe: not from the Nature of things, but from the immutable 
WiU of God. And after all poflible Objections, here they ftick, 
and feem refolv’d to maintain, that Extenjion and Matter are the 
fame. 


Even Monf Rohault himfelf, altho’ in fome things he law it nc- Rohauir. 
cellary to leave Ties Cartes, yet in this he perfifts, That the Ef- 
fence of Matter confifts in Extenjion, and that Space and Matter are n. ^ 
the fame i and therefore a Vacuum is impojftble. And to the Obje- C.8.M.J. 
Ction about the walls of a Chamber (landing, when the Air is anni- 
hilated, he avoids anfwering as to God’s Omnipotency but, helaith, 
according to'our Underftanaing the walls muft come together. And 
to that about the wall’s diftance not depending on the Air, he an- 
fwers. That the being of the walls do's not depend upon the Air with- 
in, but the ft ate or difpofition of them doth upon the Extenjion be- 
tween them. Which he liippofes impofiible to be taken away, and 
that the Subftance of Matter hath a necellary Exiftence. 

The fubftance of this Argument comes to this. Ties Cartes 
makes all the matter of the world to be one and the fame: but he 
aflerts the EJfence of Matter to be extenjion ; and that Extenfion 
can neither be created nor annihilated: and therefore it is impot 
fible upon his Principles, to make out the dependence of Matter 
Upon an infinite Creator. If it be faid, that Ties Cartes exprelly 
faith. That it feemed manifeft to him that there is no other General eriu.r.u. 
Caufe which created matter with motion and reft but God ; And that & 
in the Fragment of his laft Anfwer to Dr. H. M. he laith, That if E P'ft- To - T ‘ 
matter were left to it felf, it would not move, but that it was ftrft **’ 93 ‘ 
moved by God: I anfwer. That according to his Principles the Sub- 
ftance of Matter muft be before, becaufc there muft be Space-, and 
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Space and Matter are the fame. And I can fee no poflible way of 
clearing him, but by faying, that he held two forts of Matter 
one part is Phyfical matter , which God gave motion to at firft 
when he created it, and out of which the World was fram’d; and 
the other Mathematical , which confifts in mere Extenfion : but 
how to reconcile thefe two to his aflerting One and the fame mat- 
ter in the World) is a thing above my Unaerftanding. 
n. The next thing to be confider’d, is c Des Cartes his undertaking 
to give an Account of the ‘Phenomena of the Uruverfe from the 
Mechanical Laws of motion) without a particular Providence. We 
are told by fome, who have been very converfant with the Athei- 
ftical Perions of our Age, That they defpife the Epicurean Hype. 
Fr. Cupcri thefts of the World's being made by a fortuitous concourfe of Atoms , 
& * ridiculous thing ; and think Mofes his Account more probable 

i. 3. than that: (which is a great favor indeed.) So that it is to little 
purpofe now to fpend time in fhewing how precarious and unfatif- 
fatfory the Principles of Epicurus were, who fuppos’d motion in 
matter, without tne leaft ground for it; but Des Cartes was a Man 
of too great fenfe and judgment to commit fuch blunders as Epi- 
curus was guilty of (whom one of his fharpeft Adverfar/es allows 
Huct cm/, to have been of a great and fearching Wit) well skilled in Geometry , 
to which he endeavor'd to reduce Natural Philofophyj (alt ho' he 
fail'd in his Attempt ) That he had a faculty of expr effing his 
mind clearly in few words above any either ancient or modern 
Writer .) Therefore it will be neceflary to confider what Des Cartes 
yields, that we may not miftake or mif-reprdent his defigir. 

1. He grants, that God did at firft create Matter, which was 
capable of reft or motion. 

2. That Matter left to it felf would be without any motion; and 
therefore the firft motion was from God. 

3. That God by his ordinary Providence doth preferve as much 
motion in the World, as was given at firft. 

4 - That we have no re^fon to fuppofe any ocher alteration in 
the ordinary courfe of things, according to the Laws of motion, 
than what we are certain of by Experience or Revelation. 

And now the main point is. Whether matter being»thus put into 
motion, can produce the Phanomena of the World, without any 
farther interpofition of Providence, than only to preferve the mo- 
tion of matter? For which we muft confider. That he doth not 
give a fatisfa&ory account, 1. of the Nature and Laws of motion 
nor 2. of the Phenomena of the Univerfe. 

(10 As to the former, I fhall inquire into his Notion of Motiorh and 
then of the Laws of it. 

(i) He aflerts, That Motion) according to his Principles, is 
barely a mode of Matter , without any inward Principle of Motion. 
jST'i/ Cotton-, he faith, is the change of the fituation of Bodies, 

' w jth refpect to one another; or a removing a Body from the e vici- 
nity of fome Bodies to the neighborhood of others ; and he place? it 
in fuch a Tranflation on purpofe, that it may be underflow/ to 
be only a Mode of the Matter moved) as Figure is of a thing fi- 

f ured. But it is not fo eafy to underftand that Motiorh which im- 
or tsan A&ion, fhould be only a Mode of the Matter moved , as it 
is that Figure belongs only to the thing figured. For it is not poflible 
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. for the Figure to be any where elfe, but in that Body which hath 
it j but it is poflible to apprehend Motion to come either from an 
external Agent, or an internal Principle •, and fo it is not a mere 
mode of the thing moved. But when the whole weight is laid 
upon the Nature of Motion in this cafe, fome greater evidence 
ought to have been given how motion being once given to Mat- 
ter, as a Mode of it, muft always continue, when the refiftence 
of Bodies doth certainly weaken it fo as to need a new force to 
repair it. For either all motion of matter muft be by a violent 
irapulfe, without regard to the different force or magnitude of 
things •, (which is to overthrow the due Laws of Motion) or elfo 
there muft be a proportion in the force of the mover to the refi- 
ftence of the Body moved : and if there be a regard to that pro- 
portion (or elfe the fmalleft Body might move the greateft) then 
there muft be a refiftence in that Body which is moved : But every 
refiftence gives a check to the motion of that Body which moved 
it, and every check leflens the impulfe •, and fo from a gradual re- 
fiftence there muft come a gradual decay, till at laft all motion muft 
ceafe as it is in all Machines, whole motion depends upon ex- 
ternal force. Des Cartes indeed faith, That whatever motion is lofi 
by one Body is communicated to the next , and fo the fir ft motion is 
Jlill preferved. But it is hardly poflible to make it appear, that 
Motion is not fo much weakned by refiftence, but that it can preferve 
it felf in a degree of motion proportionable to that which is not 
communicated to another. For the frequency of impulfe leflens the 
power of refledtion* and it appears in Light, and Sounds, and other 
things, that whatever is refleaed grows weaker. So that refiftence 
muft gradually weaken motion. And in the motion of projected 
Bodies , Ties Cartes himfelf grants. That the motion continues Part - 
till it be hinder'd by the refiftence it meets with ; and he faith* " 38 ‘ 

It is manifeft that the motion is retarded by the Air , and other am- 
bient fluids , and fo it cannot continue long. But is that an Argu- 
ment that Bodies do continue motion , till they be hinder' dy and that 
motion is only a mode of the Body mov'd? Whatever Mode it is, it 
comes from the force of the immediate Agent, and not from the 
motion at firft given to Matter -, and here we fee the refiftence it 
meets with, foon gives a flop to it. Therefore it feems uncon- 
ceivable that all the motion in the World, confidcring the conti- 
nual rcfiftance of Bodies, fhould be the fame mode of Matter, H Mori 
which was at firft given to it. And as to his definition of Motion^ fnchirij. 
fome have undertaken to demonftrate it to be falfe, by fhewing 
how one Body may come nearer to another, without changing the m ' ' t ’ 1 ‘ 
fituationof the parts next adjoyning to it-, and that there is no fuch 
reciprocal motion as he aflerts, altho’ there be a reciprocal change 
of fituation , which is unavoidable. But Monf Rohault faith, Rohauit. 
That motion is to be taken with refpeft to the nexty and not to any 
remote Bodies. However Monf Regis thought fit to quit that de- 
finition of Ties Cartes for another, which Du Hamel faith is 
not at all betters but he thought it neceflary to take in the Effi- tUjuakns 
cient Caufe of motiony which makes it not to be a mere mode of 
the matter moved. And but for the Authority of Mathematicians Hamd, Du 
and Thilofophersy it would be thought ridiculous for a thing not tk. 7 . 
to be laid to be movedy becaufe it doth not change the fituation as 
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to the next Bodies about it j as that the Kernel of a Nut is not 
moved, becaufc it is thrown with the Shell upon it ■, or that the 
Wine is not moved in a Ship at Sea, becaufe it keeps within the 
Veflel. So, if the Earth be carry’d about with the force of the 
Vortex wherein it is, ’tis as certainly moved as a Pendulum is with 
the motion of the Ship, altho’ it hath a proper motion of its own. 

But ‘Des Cartes undertakes to give an account of the Propor- 
tion of the increafe and leftening of motion, upon the meeting of 
two hard Bodies, and he lays down [even Rules to determin it 
but it falls out very unhappily, that fix of them are deny’d to be 
true-, and that the firft doth not anfwer the end it was brought for. 
This was a bold charge on fo great a Mathematician > but all that 
Regis faith in anfwer to it is, That he did not undertake to defend 
all Des Cartes his Rules of motion, becaufe they did not appear to 
him exalt enough. But if the Particular Rules of motion be no 
better fix’d nor underftood, how come they to be fo certain, that 
the fame quantity of motion is (till preferv’d in the World? For 
that Des Cartes hath recourfe to the immutable Will of God, 
which hath determined it. No doubt if G o d hath determin’d it, 
fo it muft be. But from whence comes Des Cartes to know this to 
be the immutable Will of God? What antecedent Reafon is there 
to farisfy any Man’s Mind, that God by his immutable Will muft. 
keep up the fame proportion of motion in the World? Why may 
not God alter or fufpend the Laws of motion, as to the parts of 
matter, in what way or manner he thinks good? What repug- 
nancy is there to the j Divine Nature in fo aoing? So that thefe 
Arguments a priori , (as they call them) have no kind of Evidence 
as to fuch matters, which may be or not be, as God pleafos. Be- 
fides, what neceflity was there that Motion muft be only a Mode 
of Matter? And that Mode to be preferv’d bv fiich Laws of Mo- 
tion-, which are fo very uncertain ? A very Skilful and Ingenious 
Philofopher of our own faith, That this Rule > which he faith 
is the mojl ufeful of all Des Cartes’/, is very metaphyfica /, and not 
very cogent to him. And he doth not fee how it can be demonftrated ; 
and he quefiions whether it be agreeable to Experience. And he was 
a Perfon very favorable to Des Cartes , as far as he could*, as ap- 
pears on all occafions in his Writings but here we fee he gives 
up his Fundamental Rule. Du Hamel faith, The Argument from 
Goo's Immutability is no force , becaufe it holds not as to Extrmfecal 
Aftions. Eegis, to defend this, runs into that Abfurdity to make 
God a neceflary Agent, becaufe God’s Will and his Efleneetne 
the fame^i which overthrows all Religion in the Confequence of it. 

But Des Cartes himfelf excepts fuch mutations as are made in 
Matter , by evident Experience , or Divine Revelation. What is 
the meaning of this? Can that be an Immutable Will of God, 
which is contradi&ed by Evident Experience , and Divine Revela- 
tion ? Or were thefe words only put in to avoid Cenfure? As 
the World was faid to be Indefinite , left he fhould be charg’d with 
making the World Infinite j and the Definition of Motion was af 
eered, to avoid Galileo's fate : But there is no diflembling in 0s 
matter'*, if it be contradi&ed by Evident Experience, it can J/b no 
fix’d and Immutable Rule j if it can be alter’d in cafe of Mirades, , 
the Argument from G o d’s Immutability fignifies nothing. Fcfr, ' 
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if it be no repugnancy to the Divine Nature to alter, or lufpend 
the Laws of Motion, as he fees caufc j then we can have no aflu- 
rance as to God’s Will any farther than himfclf hath declar’d it* 
and confequently they mult prove that God hath manifefted this 
to be his Will. But faith Rohault, It is unbecoming Rhilofophers Rohauit. 
on all occafions to run to Miracles and 'Divine Rower. Who puts 
them upon if? We may certaiilly allow an ordinary courfe of 
Providence, as to Caufes and Effects, without aherting thcfe No- 
tions of Des Cartes s but this is a pleafant way of taking it for 
granted, that none but his Principles are fit for ‘Philofophers. 

Come we now to examin his catholic Lavas of Motion : and of (II; 
all things, thofc ought to be very clear and certain, becaufe fo 
much depends upon them •, and yet I am afraid we fhall hardly 
find one of them to be fo. 

The fir ft of them is, That every thing remains in the fame fate ir. 

it vc as in y unlefs it be changed by External Caufes. From whence 
he concludes, That which is moved always continues to be moved } 
and that nothing tends to refty which • is contrary to the Laws of 
Naturcy becaufe Rejl is contrary to Motion : and nothing tends to its 
contrary y for that would be to tend to its own deftruBion. The main **]|j. W * 
thing intended by this, is to after t the continuance of Motion in 
the parts of the Univerfe, upon their being once put into it-, fo 
that Reft is a ftate of violence to a Body once moved, becaufe 
Reft and Motion are contrary to each other.. But this is a very 
weak Foundation to build fo much upon: For, we are not to con- 
fidcr Reft and Motion Abftra&ly, but Phyfically, together With 
the Bodies in which they are: And I think: it will be very hard 
to perluadc any Body endued with Senfe and Motion,* that after 
wearifome Motion, he doth aim at his own ddlrudion by feeking 
for Reft. This is a fort of Reafoning would not be expeded from 
Rhilofophers that becaufe Motion and reft are contrary Motion's, 
therefore no Body in Motion can tend to Reft. But every thing 
continues in the ftate it was iny till it be put out of it ; therefore 
every thing in motion muft continue to move. This is not clearly 
exprefs’d. For if it be meant, that every thing from it feff con- 
tinues in its original ftate,. then it is not true. For Matter, he 
confefles, would reft, if G o d did not give motion to it and fo 
it muft continue to reft, and there could be no Motion at all : If 
it be'meant, that every thing continues in the ftate God put it 
into, unlefs he appointed feveral Caufes to alter it, then it is tru6; 
but it doth not ferve his purpofe. For if Gob hath appointed 
both Motion and Reft for fome Bodies, it can never b‘e laid that 
fuch tend to their own deftru&ion, when they tend to that Reft 
> which God and Nature appointed for them. If G o d hath ’ ap- 
pointed them for continual Motion, as the great Bodies of tne 
Univerfe, then they muft continue in it, not by virtue of ahy in- 
herent Law of Motion, but by the immutable Will of Gob. Dh 
Cartes faw it neceflary for God to put Matter into iiiotioii, 

. but he would have the framing of the Laws of this ihotiori him- , 
felf •, whereas he had a&ed more refpe&fully towards his Maket, 
and more like a Philofopher, i. e. more confonantly to his owh 
Principles, to have left God that made the World and gave mo- 
tion to Matter, to have*letled thole Laws of Motion, which wefe 

agree- 
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agreeable to his Infinite Wifdom. For rhefe. Notions are unbe- 
coming Philofophers , to make Motion a mere Mode of Matters 
and this Mode to be fupporced by Di vine Cone our fe but fo, that 
Motion and Reft being contraries, whatever is in Motion muft con- 
tinue in it-, becaufe Motion and Reft being contraries, nothing C3n 
tend to its own definition. 

T**t. *. Befides, I know not how to reconcile this with another Law of 
n. 39. Nature, as he calls it, That all Bodies in a circular motion endeavor 
what in them lies to recede from the center of their motion. Is not 
a Body put into a Circular Motion in a ftate belonging to it? How 
comes it then not to continue in that ftate, but to endeavor all it 
can to get out of it? And yet all the ‘Phenomena of Light 
depends upon this Law : That the round particles of the fecond 
Element endeavor to recede from their centres not from any cogita- 
w - ** tion , (no doubt of it) but becaufe they are fo plac'd and incited to 

that Motion. Is that pofiiblc, and yet all Bodies continue in the 
ftate they are in , when they endeavor what they can to get out of 
it? Are. not thefe more contrary than Motion and Reft? I do 
not meddle with External Hindrances , but the Natural Endeavors 
of Bodies. But it may be laid. That Des Cartes intends his Rule 
only of Primary and Simple Motions , and not of Circular , which 
are violent and unnatural. So indeed his words feem to run at firfi, 
that this Rule relates to ftmple and undivided Bodies * but then 1 
lay, it is of no ufe, as to the prefent Phenomena ; and he /peaks 
of the Laws of fuch Motion as we may obferve in Bodies \ which 
words fignify nothing, linlefs his Law reaches to the Bodies now 
in being and I lee no reafon for him to fuppofe Circular Motion 
to be any more repugnant to the Nature of Matter, than any other. 
tJymfi, Regis to avoid this, faith, That Circular Motion is not Unnatural, 
a&TiT* ** Accidental s and the ft ate of the Body is to be taken from what 
it would be, if External Caufes were removed ■, i. e. in a right Line. 
But he doth not attend to the Conlequences of this-, for then the 
Circular Motion of the Heavens mutt be Accidental, and noc un- 
det the care of Providence, or the immutable Will of God. For 
God’j Will, he laith, is that every Body be preferved in- its own 
ftate} now, laith he, the ftate of a Body in motion is in a right 
line, and the endeavor of Nature is to keep to that. Then lay I, 
whatever Motion is againft the ftate wherein Nature dcligns it, 
muft be not only Accidental but Violent , becaule it is againft the 
ctJurfe of Nature. And if it be violent, it cannot be liippos’d to 
be underi God’s immutable Will but if it be not Violent, then* 
a Body in circular motion mull endeavor to prefer ve it feif in that 
ftate, and not to recede from it, as Des Cartes fiippofes. 

Monfi Du Hamel objefts againft this Law, that Permanent Be- 
ings do indeed endeavor to prelerve themfelves in the ftate they 
are in •, but it doth not hold in Beings that are fucceflive becaule 
the former are in their full ftate at firft, but it is otherwife in luc- 
fdxa^bx. c^ve. But laith Regis, This doth not hinder them from not doing 
fm. x. any thing to their deft ruff ion. So that it is a plain cafe, no B6dy in 
c '*" Motion can tend to Reft, becaufe Motion ana Reft are contrary and 
this is a Fundamental Law of Nature, for this weighty Reaftn. 

The lecond Law is, That all Motion , according to Nature, is in a 
right line, and that oblique and circular motion arifes from the mo- 
tion 
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tion and interpofition of other Bodies j and whatever Body is moved 
circularly-* hath a perpetual tendency to recede from the center of the 
circle it defer ibes. 

Now if this Ride had that evidence which is neceflary to make 
it a fundamental Law of Motion, it mult be proved either front 
the Nature of Matter and Motion, or from the immutable Will of 
God : The latter is not pretended to be proved, but only from the 
immutability and fimplicity of the operation whereby Goa doth pre- 
ferve motion in matter * which only regards that very moment , 
without regard to what was before. But now from hence it follows 
that Motion , which extends to more moments, fhould be deter- 
mined one way rather than another, I cannot apprehend. For if 
the Motion be in a right line, it mult be in more moments than 
one, as well as in a circle j and if it prove any thing, it is that' 

God preferves motion only in a point : but Ties Cartes owns That 
it cannot be conceived in an infant , alt ho' in aright line. How then 
comes Motion in a Right Line to come from God’s Immutability * 
and not in a Circle ? Becaufe it is determined in every infant to - 
wards a right line. This ought to have been made more evident* y 
than from the inftance of the Sling: For the falling down of the 
Stone to the Earth, is certainly from another caufe* viz. from the 
Principle of Gravitation , and not from the Inclination of matter 
to move in a right line. Neither can it be (aid to come from the 
Nature of Matter , or Motion: For a Circular Motion, hath as 
much the Nature and Definition of Motion , according to Ties 
Cartes , as the other: and Matter is of it felf indifferent, which 
way it moves-, and fome have thought Circular Motion more 

g srfeft, becaufe they obferv’d the motion of the Heavens to be fo. 

ut if it arifes from the impediments of other Bodies, they muft 
fhew, that Matter was firft put into motion in a ftreight line; and 
if God put all the parts or Matter at firft into motion in a right 
line, how came the impediments to make it circular? For God 
preferves motion as he gave it* he firft gave it in right lines y and his 
fVill is immutable , therefore it muft always fi> continue ■, aqd fo 
Circular Motion will be impofiible. 

But let us luppofe Circular Motion , how comes it to be fo evi- 
dent as to be made a Law of Nature, That a Body in that motion 
always endeavors to recede from the center ? How is this confi- 
ftent with the Principle of Gravitation and AttraEiiony which de- 
pends upon Mathematical Demonftradons ? Can it be in the Na- 
ture of Bodies to tend to the center, and to recede from it at the 
lame time ? And it is a very improbable thing, that Gravity fhould 
be nothing elfe> but fome Particles being not fo quick in their mo- 
tion from the center as others are, thefe being left in the lurch, 
and prefs’d by the motion of the other, do fink under them} and 
fo come nearer to the center, which is all that Ties Cartes means 
by Gravity. .But of this afterwards. 

The laft Fundamental Law of Motion is, That when a Body n 40 . 
meets another , if it hath not a greater power to proceed in a right 
line than the other hath to hinder it , then it turns afidey but lofeth 
not its motion i if it hath a greater force than the other , then it 
communicates its motion to the other-, and lofeth it felf as much as 
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it gives. The reafon given of this is, Becaufe it is the immutable 
Will of God , that the fame quantity of motion Jball be always pre- 
ferred: Of which I have fpoken already. And as to the whole 
Mr. Boyle matter of thefe Laws of Motion, Mr. Boyle faith. That they have 
to ^ een receiv'd by Learned Men, rather upon the Authority of fo fa. 
£*41. ° mous a Mathematician, than upon any conviftive evidence which 
accompanies the Rules themf elves. 

The next thing we are to do is, to fee whether from thefe Laws 
of Motion , he gives a fatisfafrory Account of the making of the 
Univerfe. 

And here we muft conGder the Elements out of which he ftp* ■' 
pofeth it made, and the account of the things made out of them. 
prmeif. As to the Elements , this, in fhort, is his account of them. 

T»t. j. •j'fjg <p ar ti c les of matter into which it was firft divided , could not 

at firjl be round , becaufe then there muft be a vacuum between them ; | 

but they muft by fuccejfian of time become round , becaufe they had 
various circular motions (altho’ the Natural Motion be in a Right 
Lint, and God's immutable Will be that every thing Jhould be frc- 
* fetved in its Natural ft ate.') But that force which put them into 
n. 49. thefe Notions, was groat enough to wear off their Angles, and fo 
they become round. Which being joyn'd together muft leave feme in- 
tervals , which were filled up by the filings off from the Angles* 
which were very fmall ana of a figure fit to Jill up all merfiuts, 
and were carried about with a very quick motion. So that here m 
have two Elements , one of the round ‘Particles, and another ef 
the fubtile c / Ethereal matter , which came by the attrition of the 
n. fi. ftrft Particles . But bejjdes thefe, there are others more grojs and * 
unapt far. motion by their figure* and which make the third Element, 
and out of thefe, all the Bodies of the vifible World are compold * 
the Sun and fixed Stars out of the ftrft * the Heavens out of the fe- 
cund* and the Earth , with Comets and Planets out of the loft. 

The main thing which makes this Hypothefis unfit risfa&ory to 
me is, that it is as precarious and groundlefs as the Epicurean, and 
they differ only as to the beginning of Motion; which the Epi- 
cureans fuppofe to belong to Matter, and Pies Cartes (kith, it comes 
from an infinite Agent diftindf from it; becaufe he fuppofes that 
it would not move of it felf, unlefs it were put into motion. 
Which being let afidc, there is no more of the Wifdom of Pro- 
vidence of God to be found in His making of the Worldthanthe 
others, nor any more evidence as to the Production of W Ele- 
ments. For he firft fiippofes, that there can be no Vacuum iaNa- 
cure, which he proves only from his Mathematical Notion of Body 
confifting only in Extcnfion; and from hence he undcrtakefttagfrc 
an Account, not of God’s creating the matter of the Woda at 
once, nor of his Produdion of dungs within fix days* hat how 
in procefs of time Particles of matter being divided would 
come to make up his feveral Elements. And for this, tojwikcs 
ufe of feveral Suppofitions without any ground of reafcetjrijfh 
muft be fo and no otherwife, which was the thing wUfkrmp 
dertook to Merfemuu tt> do. For what reafon doth hefepUP 
matter muft be divided at firft, in order to the produ&iom mBs& 
Elements? When there can be no Divifim, but there W 
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Intervals between the Parts; and if all Matter be One and the famei ■ 
and the Space of the Intervals be neceflarily fill’d up with Ex- 
tended Matter s what divifion of Parts could there be? And how 
can that Extenfion be divided into folid Bodies ? Ties Cartes grants, 

That by Reafoit we cannot find out how big the parts of Matter were r*n. 3. 
at firfh how quick their motion , nor what kind of Circles they dp- 
fcribed. Then it is impoffible to find out by Reafon how the 
world was made. For, if God-, as he confeftes, might ufe innu- 
merable ways of doing it , and we cannot tell which he pitched upon 
what a vain thing is it in any Man to undertake to give an Ac- 
count how the World came to be form’d? And therefore Rohault Tract. 
with great Judgment, pretends not to give an Account how Matter F bP c - c - 
was form’d by God at the firft Creation-, but only to (hew a 
poffibility how it might be fram’d, fo as to folve the Appearances 
of the World. But neither he nor Ties Cartes can reconcile this 
primitive divifion of Matter into parts, with their original no- 
tion of Matter, which is nothing but Extenfion . But if Matter 
be fb divided , as Ties Cartes fuppofes, may we not reafonably con- 
clude , that there were three fuch Elements as he fpeaks of? The 
Queftion is not, Whether there be not a Diftin&ion or the Par- 
ticles of Matter anfwerable to thefe three Elements, viz. a more 
fhbtle and Ethereal Subftance, as in Fire ; a lefs fiibtle and glo- 
bular, as in Air a grofler, as in Earth ; which are moft made accord- 
ing to thefe Principles, out of fuch different Particles : but the 
point is, Whether thefe Elements can be produc’d in fuch a man- 
ner by the mere Motion of Matter ? And Ties Cartes will by no 
means allow them to be made round, for fear of his Vacuum^ which 
' would fpoil all, but that by length of time they would becthe round $ 
nay they muft become round 3 Eas non potuiffe' fuccejju temporis non 4 ** 
fieri rotundas) art his words. Now here lies the difficulty, to ffie w • 
how thefe muft become round by his own Laws of Motion, i. e. 
by_ a motion in a right line ; for he faith, It is done by Various cir- 
cular motions. But how comes the Original Matter of it felf to 
deviate from the fundamental Law of Motion? That is, from 
whence came thefe Circular motions, without which the Elements 
could, not be form’d? And if the firft Particles were fo fo lid, as 
isfuppos’d, how came the Angles to be worn off? For when two 
folia Bodies meet, according to his own Laws of Motion, the 
one communicates motion to the other, and lofes of its own ; which 
implies nothing but a mutual contatt and rebounding upon the 
collifion ; but this doth by no means (hew how thefe Bodies come * 
to wear off e&ch others Angles, ^nd therefore this is only a pro- 
duct of fancy, but very neceflary to his purpofe. But let us fuppofe 
that by frequent collifions feme alterations would be made in the 
figure of thefe Bodies; what a long time muft it be before they be- 
come fpherical ? Too long to be confident with fiich a thing as Crea- 
tion s which at the fame time is pretended to be believ’d. But the 
only agreeable Suppofition to this is, The exiftenceof matter from 
eternity, which haying we know not how many Ages' fince been put 
into motion, then by a cafiial concourfe ( for it was not by the Laws 
of Motion) thefe Particles juftling one againft another, at J?ft 
rubb’d off the uneven Particles, fo as to make them round But 
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what quantity was there of iuch Particles in proportion to what 
was left? For it may eafily be too great and fo the firft Element 
be too powerful, for the fecond, as lomc have undertaken to de- 
monftratc that it muit be, upon Des Caries his own grounds. And 

the Anfwer given is infufficicnt •, becaufe the Proportion of the 
ffift Element will ftill be too great, notwithftanding all the ufes 
found out for it-, and therefore Rohault more wifely avoided thefe 
attempts of forming the Worid out of the firft Ch^os of confus’d 
matter, which he found could give no fatisfadion. 

Let us now in the laft place come to the Account he give$ of 
the. ‘Phenomena of the Univerfe according to thefc Principles. And 
because it \vould be too large a task to run thro’ all, I fhall confine 
my felf to thefe following : (1) The formation of the Sun and 
Stars. (2) The motion of the Air. (3) The placing of the 
Earth. (4) The Mechanifm of Animals. 

As to the formation of the Sun and Stars : which Des Cartes 
faith was in this manner That the natter of the firft Element 
increas'd by the attrition of the, particles of the fecond , and there 
being greater quantity of it than was neceffary to fill up the inter - 
ft ices between the round particles of the fecond Element , the remain- 
der went to the centers of the federal Fort ices. But here arifes a 
difficulty, , which takes away any appearance of fatisfa&ion in this 
matter-, which is, That ‘Des Cartes owns that in this matter of 
the firft Element there are fame parcels which are left divided and 
flower moved*, having many Angles) and therefore unfit for motion. 
Now why fhould not thefe take up the Center of the Vortex , and not 
thofe which have a quicker Motion, and endeavor to recede from it? 
For we tfuft obferve, that 'Des Cartes fuppAfes that thefe bigger' 
fragments are mix'd' with the lejfer) and that they transfer their 
motion to them: according to the Laws of Naturej which ferve his 
turn as he pleafes) greater Bodies do eajier transfer their motion to 
lejfer) than receive motion from them. So that here we have thefe 
bigger fragments of the firft Element . mix’d with the lefter, and 
communicating their motion to them. Now, who could expefit 
any other than tfiat thefe fhould have fix’d in the centre of the 
Vortex ? But if this be fuppos’d, his whole Hypothejis is loft j .for 
then the Sun and Stars muft be Opaque) and not Luminous. Bodies. 
But Des Cartes hath found out a notable Invention to fend them 
far enough from the centre which is. That they move in the way 
between the ‘Polesy towards the middle of the Heaven in a right 
line) and there are gathered into little maffeS) fome from the 
North) and others from the fyutjk. But when they are in the 
Body of the Sun or a Star) then they make thofe fpots which 
hinder their Light) and are thrown off like a thick fewn from 
heated Liquors. But when he affigns the reafdn of Gravity, he 
faith. It comes from hence) that thofe particles which have a quick- 
er motion prefs down thofe which are not fo fit for it) and by 
that means they get nearer to the center. How comds it then to be 
fo much otherwife in thefe parts of the third.Element j how cooe 
they not to be prefs’d down in the fame Vortex to wand? die 
center? Efpecially when himfelf there faith, That thefrtticlas 
of the firft Element have more power to deprefs the earthy par- 
ticles 
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tides than of the fecond-> becaufe they* have more agitations and 
here he (peaks of the motion within the Vortex; ,So that accord- 
ing to his Principles, the matter of the third Element ought to fijb- 
fide and be near the center, being leaft apt for motion. But 
would overthrow his whole Theory about the Sun and Stars*, and 
about Light, and the fpots of the Sun, and of Magnetic Par- 
ticles, &rc. lo that thefe Particles of the third Element muft be 
difpos’d of as he thinks fit, left they put all out of order. And 
it is ftrange he Ihould parallel the Scum made by the fermeiitift& 
of Liquors, with the natural Motion of the Matter of his Ele- 
ments. And if this Principle were true, that the Matter of the 
third Element might get above, and leave the thinner and more 
fubrle Matter neareft the center, 1 do not fee how the Earth could 
be habitable* for then we could breath nothing but thin and e- 
thereal Air, which we could not bear. As appears by the famous 
inftance of Acofta , who fpeaks by his own fad experience, as well 
as of others, that he was in great danger of his Life, by going j 
over one of the higheft Mountains of 'Peru. From whence it is ] 
obferv’d, that the mod fiibtle Air is too thin for Refpiration. But J 
how comes it to pafs, according to thefe Principles, that the hea- ] 
vier part of the Air is mod towards the center, and the lighter 
afcends higheft? For Air, according to Pies Cartes , is a Conge- 
ries of the Particles of the third Element very thin and dif-joyndi 
and yet we find this come nearer the center according to its Gra- 
vity * and the lighter Air goes higher, and hath very different 
effe&s on Mens Bodies, thio’ the motion of it be not ttrong nor 
violent. For Acojla faith, That Air which is fo fatal to paflen- 
gers on thofe Mountains of Peru (which are fo high, that he faith, 
the Alps and Pyrenees were but as ordinary Houfes to lofty 
Towers) is fo ftill, that it is but as a fmall Breath , neither ftrong 
nor violent » and yet it pierces fb that it often kills Men without 
feeling, and makes their Hands and Toes drop off* as he affirms 
from his own knowledg. 

From whence it appears to be a mere fetch in Pies Cartes to 
keep thefe Particles of his third Element from being nearer to 
the center, altho’ they are more weighty and indifpos’d to motion 
than others are. 

But his whole Hypothecs is overturn’d concerning tjie Celeftial 
Bodies, if there be a Principle of Gravitation in Matter j which 
makes ^Natural tendency towards the Centergccording to tho^uanr 
tity and Piiftance of it. The opinion of Pies Cartes his great skill 
in Geometry , hath gone, much farther towards, perfuading the 
World of the truth of his Theory, than any evidences that ap- 
pear’d in his Principles themfelves: For Men who are not deeply 
skill’d in thofe matters, arc very apt to be fway’d by the Autho- 
rity of thofe that are. But as it falls out in this cafe, we have this 
Theory of Gravitation fully demonftrated by a very Learned and 1 
Judicious Mathematician of our own, to whom I refer the Reader, 
■who hath given a Mathematical Account of the Celeftial Bodies 
not only of the Sun and Stars , but of Comet s, and the Moon , from ‘ 
the Principle of Gravitation ; not inherent and eftential to Mat- 
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ter, but by a force given aiicf directed by Divine Power and Wif- 
dom. Which being granted, we have no reafon to be difpleas’d 
with the cleared; Account can be given, in a Mathematical man- 
ner, of the chief Phenothena of the Univerie. And the lame 
rnfM. Peribn laith, He hath many Reafons to fufpeft that the reft may 
depend upon fome fecret Powers, by which the Particles of mat- 
ter do either cohere or fly from each other ; for want of the know- 
ledi whereof, Pbilofophers have hitherto blunder'd in Natural 
Pbilofophy. But we proceed in Pies Cartes his Account of his 
Ceeleftial Vortices. 
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